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NOTES. 


Correspondence with the Department of Agriculture. 

With a view to obviating delay in dealing with otlicial correspondence, 
letters and telegrams relating to matters falling under the administration 
of the Seci’etary for Agriculture should in future be addressed by the 
general public as under 

I. To the Under Secretary for Agriculture, Cape Town. 

Animal Diseases (other than Scab) : General administration of Acts and Regulations. 
Cattle Dipping Tanks : Contributions towards construction. 

Cattle Dips : Railage. 

Bone-meal : do. 

Scab Acts : General admioistration. 

Insect Pest and Plant Diseases : General administration of Acts and Regulations. 

Wine, Brandy, Whisky and Spirits Act and Regulations. 

Fertilisers, Farm Foods, Seeds, and Pest Remedies Act and Regulations. 

Fisheries. 

Agricultural Shows : Grants. 

Brands Act. 

Fencing Acts. 

Destruction of Wild Carnivora. 

Destruction of Locusts. 

Guano and Sealing ; General administi’atioii. 

Game.' 

Parks and Gardens : Grants. 

Noxious Weeds. 

Appointments and changes of Staff. 

Tenders. 


IL To the resjjective IleadB of Branches. 


Subject a, 

1. Animal Diseases and detailed 

administration of Acts and 
Regulations relating thereto. 
Stock and Stock-farming. 

2. Insect Pests and Plant Diseases, 

and detailed administration 
of Acts and Regulations re- 
lating thereto. 

3. Administration of Agricultural 

College. 

4. Cereals, Manures, Management 

of Experiment Stations, Ap- 
plications for Seeds for 
trial, etc. 

5. Orchards, Pruning and Fruit- 

growing in general. 

6. “Agricultural Journal” 

7. Dairying 

8. Wool-sorting, etc 


Ueadif of livanrhra. 

Chief Veterinary Sur- 
geon, Cape Town. 


Government Entomolo- 
gist-, Cape Town; 


Principal, ElsenbergCol- 
lege, Mulder’s Vlei. 
Government Agricultu- 
rist, Cape Town. 


Horticultural Assistant, 
Cape Town. 

Editor, “ A gricultural 
Journal,” Cape Town. 
Dairy Expert, Queens- 
town. 

Govt. Wool Expert, 

Cape Town. 


Tdegruph ic Addref(f!e.s\ 
Veterinus, 

Cape Town. 


Entomologist, 

Cape Town. 


Ager, 

Mulder’s Vlei. 
Agriculturist, 

Cape Town. 


Bulletin, 

Cape Town. 
Dairy Expert, 

Queenstown. 
Govt. Wool Expert, 
Cape Town, 
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9. Bacteriology 

10. Agricultural Co-operation 

11. “Groot Constant} a,” WineFai-m 

12. Viticulture and Wine-making 


Director, Veterinary 
Laboratory, Grahams- 
town. 

Superintendent, Agri- 
cultural Co-operation, 
Cape Town. 

Manager, Government 
Wine Farm, Groot 
Constantia. 

Director of Agriculture, 
Cape Town. 


Institute, 

Grahams town. 

Co-operation, 

Cape Town. 


Vitis, 

Wynberg. 

Agriculture, 

Cape Town. 


With the exception of the detailed administration of Acts and 
Regulations which are iindtu* the general contj’ol of the Under StKa’etary 
for Agriculture, the above subjects under this head are under the general 
control of the Director of Agriculture, to whom correspondence of a 
general nature bearing on these subjects should b(' addressed. 


Suhjrciii. 

Kb Analyses of Soils, Minerals, etc. 

14. Scab Acts: Detailed adminis- 
tration. 

IT). Guano and Sealing: Detailed 
administration. 


Jfrndit of JiranclwH. 

Senior Anab'st, Cape 
Town. 

Chief Inspector of Sheep, 
('ape Town. 

Superintendent, G overn- 
ment Guano Islands, 
Cape Town. 


Tflpgra ph io - 1 (hh exaPit. 
Neon, 

Cape Town. 

Acarns. 

Cape Town. 


These three subjects an' also under the genera) control of the Under 
Sc'cretary foi* Agriculture. 


III. (g) To th(^ Surv('yor-G(m(*rab Ca])e Town. 

Land Aets and Land matters generally. 

Mining Acts and Regulations. 

(//) To th(' r(‘sp('ctivc* Heads of Ri'anches. 


Suhjpctx. 

1. Mines, Kimberley, etc. 

2. Claims, Barkly MVst, tdc. ... 

3. Geology 


Hvuih of Jh'(in"hvs. 

I iispector of Mines, K im * 
berley. 

Inspector of (’laims, 
Barkly West. 
Seei'etary to the Geologi- 
cal Coinmission. S.A. 
Museum, Cape Town. 


'ri lrgyaph ir Addresisea, 
Mim^K, 

Kimberley. 

(daims, 

Barkly West. 


These subjects are under tin* cojitrol of the Siirveyor-General. 


IV, (g) To the Chief Conservator of Forests, Cajie Town. 
General Forest Administration and School of Forestry. 


(h) To the respective Heads of Branches. 


iSuhjects. 

], Forests, Western Conservancy 

2. Forests, Midland. Conservancy ... 

3. Forests, Eastern Conservancy 

4 . F orests, Transkoian Con servancy . . . 

These Conservancies are 
Conservator of Forests. 


Heath of li ranch es. 

Assistant Conservator of 
Forests. 

Ctmservator of Forests, 
Knysna. 

Conservator of Forests, 
King William’s Town 

Assistant Conservator of 
Forests, Umtata. 


Telegraph ir Addresses. 
Forests, 

Cape Town. 

Forests, 

Knysna. 

Forests, 

King William’s 


Forests, 


Town. 
Umtata. 


under the general control of the Chief 

B 2 
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Arsenite of Soda* 

Until further notice the price charged for Arsenite of Soda will be 
at the rate of £1 15s. (one pound fiftejen shillings sterling) per drum con- 
taining 112 lbs., delivered at any of the depots establish^ fo'r the sale 
thereof. Government Notice No. 1142 of 1907 is amended accordingly. 


Suspension of Payment for Vermin Destruction. 

It is notified for general information that from and after the 1st day 
of July, 1908, and until further notice, the payments hitherto made for 
the production of proofs of vermin destroyed will be discontinued. 


Exportation of Ostriches and Ostrich Eggs to Mozambique. 

It is notified for general information that, whereas legislation has 
been enacted and promulgated prohibiting the exportation of ostriches and 
ostrich eggs from the Province of Mozambique, except to such South Afri- 
can Staites and Colonies as have enacteid similar prohibitive legislation, tlie 
exportation of ostriches and ostrich eggs to that Province is permitted. 


Aid to Sheep Inspectors. 

The subjoined amended regulations under Section 9 of the Scab Act 
No. 20, of 1894, have been approved by His Excellency the Governor, and 
were promulgated on the 18th ult.:-- 

1. For the purposes of Section 9 of Act No. 20 of 1894, every owner 
of sheep shall, after receiving adequate notice from the Inspector of the 
area, given personally or by letter either by the Inspector of the area or 
the ETeadman of the Location, as the case may be, or by some person 
charged by him te> convey such loiter, requesting him to collect or aid in 
the collection of his sheep foi‘ the purpose of in.spection at some convenient 
spot, be bound and obliged to collect or aid in the collection of such sheep 
for such purpose, or shall, in the absence of the said notice, comply with 
any reasonable request by the Inspector to the same effect. 

2. Every owner of sheep shall, when reporting the existence of scab 
among his sheep to the Inspector of the area, at the same time notify such 
Inspector of the number of sheep and goats in the infected flock, s|>ecify- 
ing marks, brands, etc., and distinguishing between Merinos, Cape sheep, 
Angoras, and Cape goats. 

3. Any owner of sheep who shall contravene the foregoing Regular 
tions or who shall wilfully furnish the Inspector of the area with wrong 
information ilhall, upon conviction, be liable to a penalty not exceeding 
the sujn of twenty jxiunds. 


Vacation Course in Agriculture. 

The following is the list of subjects and lecturers at the Rhodes Uni- 
versity College Vacation Course in Agriculture at Grahamstewn from the 
6th to the 25th instant:— I. Tlie Principles of Agriculture. II. Veterin- 
ary Science and Diseases of Stock: W. Robertson, M.R.C.V.S., F.R.S.E., 
Director of the Veterinary Laboratory, Qrahamstown. III. Agricultural 
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Chemiatry: Professor G. E. Cory, M.A., Rhodes University College; G. N, 
Blackshaw, B.Sc., Lecturer on Chomistry, Agricultural College, Elsenburg. 
IV. Economic Entomology : C. W. Mally, M.Sc., F.E.S., Eastern Province 
Entomologist. V. Live-stock: Horses. — Claude Southey, Schoombic; 
Cattle. — W. H. Piggott, Highlands; Angoras. — E. K. Hobson, GraafT- 
Reinet; Merinoes. VI. Ostriches: Professor J. E. Duerden, M.Sc., Ph.D.^ 
A.R.C.S., Rhodes University College; Oscar E. G. Evans, Melrose, East- 
poort; L. F. Penny, Port Elizabeth. VII. Agricultural Geology; Profes- 
sor E. H. L. Schwarz, A.R.C.S., Rhodes University Coricge. VIII. A^’i- 
cultural Botany : Professor S. Schonland, M.A., Ph.T)., Rhodes University 
College. IX. Irrigation : F. C. Kanthack, M.I.C.E., Director of Irriga- 
tion; W. Ingham, M.I.C.E., Port Elizabeth; R. W. Newman, A.M.I.C.E., 
Irrigation Engineer, Grahamstown. X. Fruit Culture : H. H. Hards, 
Sunnyside, Grahamstown, and others. XI. Forestry : G. A. Wilrnot, Dis- 
trict Forest Officer and Lecturer at the South African School of Forestry. 
XII. Dairying and Poultry Farming: R. Silva Jones, late Government 
Dairy Expert. 


Lectures on the Meat Industry. 

Tlie absence of any systematic instruction in connection with the 
moat industry has often been remarked, and, when it is borne in mind 
that the use of meat as food is universal, this is all the more to be won- 
dered at. There is scarcely any trade which docs not 55ec that its mem- 
bers have opportunities for studying the technical details of their business, 
and such an industiy as butter-making, which, like the meat industry, is 
cnly a development of agriculture, occupies the principal place in the 
syllabusc^s of our agricultiual colleges. There is every reason why the 
meat industry in all its multifarious branches should take as high a place 
and should form the subject of continuous and systematic study, and at 
the moment there seems to bo a general desire on the pai^t of those 
most interested, namely, the meat traders themselves, that such opportuni- 
ties should exist. There has not, however, so far, been any organised at- 
tempts to translate this feeling into a definite project, and it is therefore 
interesting to know that a scheme has just been arranged whereby educa- 
tion in connection with the meat trade will, for the first time in the 
United Kingdom, be placed upon an academic basis. Tins scheme owe.s 
its inception to Professor Robert Wallace, of Edinburgh University, and 
Principal of the East of Scotland College of Agiioulture, Edinburgh. It 
is at the latter place that it is proposed to inaugurate the scheme by the 
establishing of a lectureship on the meat indus.try. This has now been 
practically arranged, and the lecturer appointed is Mr. Loudon M. 
Douglas, whose writings in connection with the meat industiy are well 
known. 


The series of lectures arranged will take place during the next Eng- 
lish winter, and will embrace refeiiences to the history of the meat trade 
and ite modem developments, together with detailed accounts of the 
various departments of the industry: the construction of abattoii-s; the 
laws affecting the handling of mcmt: the diseases of animals used in the 
moat trade: pickling, preserving, and otherwise utilising meat, with an 
aciccunt of the chemistry and bacteriology of the subject. Cold storage in 
theory and practice will also form the subject of many references. On the 
whole, the course proposed will aim at giving a thorough account of the 
industry, so as to form an introduction to the higher study of the subject 
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ill future sessions. As this is the first attempt of the kind which has been 
made, many will view it with ^reat interest, and more especially those 
who may contemplate the orgauisaiion of a similar scheino in their own 
localities. 

The London Wool Sales. 

The Trades Commissioner (Mr. C. Du P. Chiappini) forwards the fol-< 
lowing report on the London Wool Sales opened on May 12, compiled by 
Messrs. Buxton, Ranald and Co.: — ‘‘The inteiwal which elapsed between 
the close of the second series of Colonial wool auctions here on the 2nd 
April and the opening of the third series on the 12th May witnessied a. 
rather sorry spectacle in all manufacturing centres, both in this coiintry, 
on the Continent, and in America. Fears and tremblings as I’egards the 
future were general, weak holders were forced to sell, and nobody had a 
good word to say for the future. To add t/O the general discomfort, manu- 
facturers and spinners of tops and yarns sat tight, and only entered the 
market to buy the smallest possible quantities consistent with their i-ie^ 
quirements. Merinos in consequence were badly hit, but coarse cross^ 
breds fared worse, and at one time closely approximated to the low record 
prices of 1901. There were evidently those who thought, there was a 
chance of equalling the price of seven years ago, and backing up their 
opinions, they proceeded to sell forward coarse combed tops at ever 
dwindling prices. The large quantity available for the late auctions, 

263.000 balee, was moreover used as a level* for depression, and for a time 
it looked as if the little game of thoroughly smashing the market would 
be successful. At this junctiiro a meeting of the Wool Importers Com- 
mittee was held, at which it was determined to bodily withdraw some 

80.000 bales of the available quantity and carry tlieTn forward to July. 
This at first provoked considerable comment, but in the end proved to be 
a thoroughly sound and judicious step, its first result being that the 
‘ bear ' party were brought up short, and ceased selling. The 'week pre- 
vious to the opening of the sales was marked in all consuming centres by 
gi'eat hesitation, and very little business was done. 

“ It was in ciroumstances such as these that the third series of sales 
was opened on Tuesday, 12th May. The situation being an interesting 
one, the sale room was filled to overflowing on the opening night, probably 
never before had the room been fuller. The total quantities for disposal, 
before making allowance for the 80,000 bales referred to above, was as 
follows; — Australian, 105,500 bales; New Zealand. 147,000; South 
African, 10,500 ; total, 263,000 bales. Considering the large quantity, the 
selection certainly was a disappointing one, and not equal to that offered 
during the March auctions. It is a not altogether uninteresting fact that 
the course of the market was almost the direct converse of that ruling 
during March. In March inferior greasy merino Australian wools de- 
clined more thau superior parcels, now, while good wools were Id. per lb. 
easier, heavy and faulty lots recovered, and not infrequently brought 
rather more than in March. Scoureds went the same way — the best lots 
id. to Id. cheaper — faulty lots Id. to l^d. dearer. The same remark ap- 
plies to cross-bred wools. Fine-haired lots, which were about the best 
thing to sell in March, on this oecasioli did not seem to be wanted, aud were 
a full Id. cheaper. There were, as often happens, two distinct markets 
for medium and coarse wools, American and otherwise. All lots suitable 
for American requirements were in strong request at an advanoe of 10 
per cent, to 15 per cent, on March prices. All other lots on the opening 
day of the sales met a poor demand, and wore quoted the best* parti of 15 
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per cent, lower. Very soon, hawercr, the low prices brought in speenlar 
tors, and the market gradually, but surely improrved, until at the close 
the initial decline was recover^, as well as a further 5 {)er cent. 


At these sales closie upon 6,000 bales of South African produce was 
brought to the hammer, as against 7,447 bales in March. The selection, 
liowcver, on this occasion was not nearly so choice, and embraced a large 
proportion of ill-conditioned, unattractive staple. The number of clips 
shipped on growers’ account was also in fnuch smaller compaes. In every 
instance, liomwer, where these had been intelligently classed and skirted 
a firstrclafcs reception was afforded them, and it was a general matter of 
comment how vastly different competition was in these than on all ill- 
skirted lots. Speaking generally, opening prices denoted a. fall of ^d. to 
Id. pea' lb. for greasy wools and" Id. to IJd. for seoureds, but as the sales 
ran their course prices picked up somewhat, and at the finish were not 
much more than 5 per cent, below closing March values. On this occa- 
sion Cape Colony, outside the Eastern District, was poorly represented, 
practically no good Western District staple coming on the market. A 
few lots of grease made up to 8d., but these, neither in style, lengthy or 
condition, could be coaupared to the choice lots offered in March. Scoured 
W^csiterus were also almost absent. A small choice; parcel of Paarl Prize 
Wool made up to Is. lOd., but fair average lots sold in the neighbourhood 
of Is. 7d. to Is. 8d. Mossel Bay wools again wore scarcely represented, 
and call for no comment. Some fair lines of Kaffrarian grease were mar- 
keted, but nothing really choice. As a rule, thesei wools were rather off 
in condition, and did not sell above 8Jd. for the best. Scoured Kaffrarians 
sold up to Is. Gel. for the best, but average lots were worth Is. 4id. to 
Is. 5d. The supply, however, was by no means large. From Port Eliza^ 
both there wci*c a few lots of decent Grassveld wool, which made up to 
8.\d. per lb., but beyond these there wa^s scrarcely anything to meaition. 
Greasy Natal jHoper were not represented, but some fair lines of Giiqua- 
land East wool were offered, but being generally very badly skirted,, only 
realised up to 7f^^d. jrer lb. 


“ Tlio Orange Iliver Colony again offered some sjx'cially classed clips, 
and, as already noted, met most excellent competition. The show of these 
was not so extensive as in March, but for any lots of average merit 8d. 
to 8id. per lb. was easily forthcoming. A small consignment of scoureds 
from Rhodesia was a welcome addition to the cataJogucs, and sold up to 
Is. 4 Ad. per lb. The next scries of sales is due to commence on the 4th 
July, when probably some 260,00,0 bales will again be available. Should 
the market not improve meantime it is by no means improbable that im- 
])ort 0 rs may adopt the same tactics as on this occasion and hold over a sub- 
stantial quantity for the September auctions. Tliis, however, will not 
be settled for some time yet.’’ 


Vinegar from Wine. 

A correspondent writes asking how to turn wine into vinegar at short 
notice. The usual method practised is to take wine and reduce its strength 
to about 8 ^er cent, by volume. This is done by adding water, usually 
about two parts of wine to one of water. This should be placed in a cask. 
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which should be not quit© filled. To this add on© bottle pf pure win^ 
vinegar and stir well. It can then be left, and in about a month’s tima 
can be drawn off as vinegar. The supply can be kept up by adding 
quantities of the weakened wine to the cask — as above — as the vinegar is 
drawn off. 


Correction. 

In the article “ Underground Water of Cape Colony,” by Dr. C. F. 
Juritz, published in tho dune issue, the writer is made to say, on page 
758, that the United States Government had spent some £500,000 sterling 
in agi*icultural research during the past 20 years. This amount should read 
£5,000,000. 

Admission of Livestock to the Transvaal from the Cape. 

It is notified for general information that livestock from the Cape 
Colony aix' only admitted into the Transvaal tliro'ugh the following Ports 
(if Entry, viz. : — 

Buurman’s Drift, on Saturdays only. 

Christiana, Daily. 

Mosymiyani, on Saturdays only. 

Fourteen Streams, on Wednesdays only. 

Owners wishing to cross the Border at other than the abovementioned 
Ports must make special arrangements with the Principal Veterinary Sur- 
geon, Pret(jria, but ©quines doing transport work are permitted to enter 
the Transvaal at any point, provided the owners have obtained a standing 
permit from the officer mentioned. 


Sale of Turkish Tobacco. 

Seeing the success which attended the effoits of the experimenters in 
Turkish tobaccjo growing last season, the experiments have this year been 
very considerably extended. Last season about 4,000 lbs. of tobacco was 
grown, and this year it is estimated that there will be at least 10,000 lbs, 
dried and cured. It is the intention of the Agricultural Department to 
arrange for the sale of this tobacco, belonging to the farmers who carry 
out the experiments, at French Hook on the 25th of July. Intending 
purchasers can get through to French Hoek by train from Paarl at 7 a.m. 
on that day. The sale will be held in the Goods Shed at French Hoek 
by Mr. Kriel de Villiers, and will be attended by several officers from the 
Department. Mr. Kriel de Villiers states that his terms are cash on the 
day of sale. All buyers of Turkish tobacco whose addresses are known 
have been communicated with, and any of those communicated with who 
intend attending the sal© or appointing an agent to do so are requested 
to communicate with the Agricultural Department at the earliest possi- 
ble date. 

Crystallised Fruits. 

The means of preserving fresh' fruits in a crystallised form is attained 
by extracting the juices from fruits and replacing them with augar syrup, 
which, upon hardening, preserves the fruit from decay, and at the same 
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time retains their natural shape and, to some extent, flavour. The pro- 
cess is as follows: — Fresh fruit, nearly ripe, whole, or cut into quarters, 
as in the case of citrus and such large sorts, should be boiled until they 
are soft enough to be handled without breaking; in the case of citrus 
fruits, the rind having previously been lightly pared off and the pulp re- 
moved, for a couple of hours at least; the softer kinds, such as peach, 
plum, apricot, etc., would merely be steeped in boiling water for a very 
short time, care being taken that they are not immersed sufficiently long 
to be anything like cooked. The exact time can only bo determined by 
actual experience. After this the water from the fruit should be allowed 
to drain off thoroughly, and when sufficiently dry, they should be placed 
in hot sugar syrup and kept there for a few days, so that the sugar may 
enter the fruit cells and displace what juico remains after the boiling or 
scalding process. The fruit should then be lightly washed in clean cold 
water and packed in dry write sugar, while wot, and allowed to remain 
there and dry off, in a draught, until it is hard enough to be packed away 
for transport. A common home recipe for preparing sugar syrup is : — 
One pound white sugar to one pint of water, adding the white and shell 
of an egg to every four pounds of sugar; boil this mixture over a fast fire 
for twenty minute-s and strain through a cloth while hot, when it is ready 
for use. — E. P. 
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Scab Spread by Birds. 

Mr. H. Francis, of Sieynsburg, writes: — Tlicrc has never been much 
love lost between farmers and the hofuse-sparrow. It may be news, how- 
ever, to some of us that he is a very probable spreader of scab, and possibly 
the cause of many an outbreak or reinfection which hitherto has been un- 
explained. I myself have no goats. Subsequently to those of my neigh- 
bours being shorn, I happened to examine some sparrows’ nests which 
some small boys had raked down from the rafters of my sheep-shed and 
littered all over the floor. I found them to be constructed largely of mo- 
hair sweepings. My nearest neighbour’s shear-shed is at least a third of 
mile away. The inference to be drawn from this little story is obvious 
enough, but the moral of it is quite another matter. 


Syphons on Boreholes. 

Mr. E. C. Kemp, of Bellrock, Cathcart, writes : Can you or any 
of your readers give me any information on Syphoning? I have a bore- 
hole which is well suited for a syphon pump. 1 have the piping and all 
yecossaries erected hut cannot get it to work for more than 15 hours. The 
bore-hole is 28 feet deep, put down between two dolerite reefs, whicli are 
about 200 yards apart, where the syphon is erected. The water rises to 
within 13 feet of the surface, and is composed of two streams, one being 
14 feet 6 inches and the other 17 feet from the surface. There is no other 
rock visible in the bore-hole, with the exception of the dolerite, which 
was struck at a deptli of 28 feet. The discharge pipe has a fall of 24 feet. 
The whole length of piping is 290 feet. Tlie water is calculated at 10,000 
gallons in 24 hours. The piping used is IJ inch, with suction valve at 
foot of piping in borehole, with air chamber on top, and valves. I may 
mention that I have taken off the air chamber and all valves on top with 
far more success than otherwise.” 


Mr. P. E. Kanthack, Director of Irrigation, supplies the following 
memorandum in reply : “ In the conditions named one would not expect 

the syphon to work continuously for a very long time. The discharge pipe 
has a fall of 24 feet, and at the elevation of Cathcart. this must approach 
very nearly the atmospheric pressure. The lift also, 13 feet, as a mini- 
mum, is high, so that the pressure in the pipes at the summit must be low 
and air will readily separate from the water and interfere with the flow. 
It is not stated whether the water level in the bore^hole falls after the 
syphon has been working for a time, but it is possible that it doee, and so 
makes the conditions still more unfavourable even if the end of the pipe 
does not become uncovered. The discharge of 10,000 gallons per 24 hours 
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is said to be ' calculated,' but I assume that it is the actual discharge as 
iHf'dsiirtd. It appears to be about the maximuni quantity which the pipe 
will discharge and it is possible that if the discharge were reduced some- 
what by placing a s>iop cock towards the lower end of the pipe and partly 
closing it, the flow might continue for a longer time. I do not know of 
any very satisfaclory air chaml)er for use with syphons. Perhaps the 
simplest method is to place a small pump on a stand pipe at the summit 
of the syphon, with a cock on the stand pipe. The pump could be worked 
for a few minutes to remove any air which accumulated arid interfered 
with the flow of water. ^ With this arrangement it would be better to have 
tiio outlet end of the pil^e immersed in water. When the pump isi to be 
used the cock would be opened, and a few strokes made with the pump 
until it discharges water only at the spout. The cock would then be 
closed and the syphon would operate until air again accumulated. ' 


Ixodes Pilosus Tick and Paralysis. 

The following letter brings up the old but still unsolved question of 
whether oi- Jiut the Kusset Tick (/./Wes pihmia) is really responsible for 
causing the paralysis of sheep so commonly attributed to it by farmers in 
several parts of South Africa. Most of the complaints havie been from 
the Fish Kiver Rand and the Albert district of the Colony, and from 
about Thaba 'Nchu of the O.R.C., but the present one is from the heart 
of the Karoo (Zaai Plaats, district Sutherland). Specimens of the tick 
were sent to the Government Entomologist by the correspondent for iden- 
tifleatio'U and with the query, “ Is this tick poisonous? ” Later the letter 
here given was received : I beg to thank you for your letter a.nd ex- 

jilanation. Expeiience and investigation has clearly proved to me that 
the tick is poisonous. The spot where the tick fastens on the sheep gets 
badly inflamed for about three inches in circumference. Then on killing 
the sheep I find the flesh at this spot also inflamed, and that after being 
exposed to the air it turns bad. Even in winter it will not keep good for 
twenty-four hours. The tick causes paralysis most when it fastens on the 
neck of the sheep. If socn in time and washed with dip,' the tick leaves 
and the sheep rccoivcred ; but if the tick has penetrated through the skin 
(of which I have seen several instances) the sheep generally dies as the 
dip does not then ponetraUi to the tick to kill it. In winter time the tick 
seems more jioisonous than at any other season. I have cured some very 
poor (bad conditioned) sheep by washing them with dip when they have 
been too weak to put them into the dipping tank. I think that if this 
method of getting rid of the tick were more generally known, we would 
hoar less of droiikzj’ckte (paralysis) in sheep, especially in grassy districts. 
Of late years, say three or four, the tick is more prevalent than it used to 
be, and if it is not taken in liand it is bound to cause much losis in the 
future. — E.D." 


Sandcrack. 

A correspondent writes asking for the best treatment for sandcrack in 
the hoof of a hoi'sc. The following is the treatment recommended by the 
late Mr. D. Hutcheon : — “The first thing is to clean out the crack, and 
remove carefully all sand or dirt which may have got into it. If the crack 
is in the toe of a hind foot, get a shoe made with two toe-clips, one on 
each side of the crack, and fit the shoe in such a manner, by reducing the 
wall of the hoof, that the toe does not rest on the shoe underneath the 
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crack. If the crack is in the iiisdde quarter t>f a fore foot, put a bar shoe 
on, removing the bearing off the fo'ot immediately under the crack m the 
same manner. If it can be done satisfactorily, put a clip on the bar shoe, 
to clasp the hoof immediately behind the crack ; at any rate, in all cases 
remove the bearing from under the crack. If there is acute pam aim 
lameness, place the foot for some horn’s in hot water, and sec that no dirt 
or matter is left in the crack ; it may he necessary to pare out the edges of 
the crack to^ do this. After keeping the foot as long as possible in hot 
water, place it in a hot poultice, and keep up the poulticing until the pain 
and lameness have ceased. After that is accomplished the next con- 
sideration is how to arrest the further continuation of the crack from the 
coronet; the crack will not unite, and unless it is stopped at the toe, it 
will continue a crack. There are various methods adopted for doing this, 
the oomnion one in the Colony is to fire a straight line across the crack 
at the top, but unless the crack is completely obliterated at the coronet, 
this plan does not succeed. A very simple plan is to cut out a V-shaped 
piece of horn at the top of the crack. With a fine-pointed drawing knife 
make two grooves like tlio letter V, the apex of the triangle is in the 
Clack, about H inch from the top, while each limb is about J of an inch on 
each side of the crack at the coronet. After having cut out this triangu- 
lar groove witli the knife, cut out the whole of the horn within the 
triangle, removing every appearance of the crack, from the coronet down 
to the apex. This will necessitate the careful paring off of the whole of 
tlie horn down to the qixick, but do not make it bleed, if possible. Then 
heat a firing iron, and with it fire ihie edges of the V, especially at the 
apex, whore you must completely separate between the open crack below 
and the part which is cut out above. 


“ Care must be exercised not to go too deejily and thus pierce the sen- 
sitive laniiiiao, it is better to- repeat the operation a week later, rather 
than go too deep at first, still, go as deep as possible, as a complete sepa- 
ration has to be made, or the crack will extend up again. After having 
done that, rub some cantliandcs blister on U) the coronet, to stimulate th« 
growth of healthy horn, and give tlie horse a I’est for a week or two. 
Make sure afterwards that the horn is growing down whole from the 
coronet, and that there is a complete separation between the crack and 
the triangular part which is cut out. I have never failed in completely 
curing a crack by this method, and I have never stripped off the horn 
completely, as is recommended in many books. If a crack is noticed in 
time, before it has extended far down the wall, or deep through the horny 
laminae, all that may be necessary, is to draw the firing iron right across 
the crack about a quarter of an inch from the coronet, and then cut the 
horn completely out immediately above it. No crack should be left above 
the groove made by the firing iron, the horn must grow down whole from 
the ooroiiet. Nailing and clasping the cracks are successfully done, but 
these operations require some skill, and those whoi can perfoi*m them re- 
quire no advice from me.’’ 


Foot Rot in Sheep. 

Correspondents are again asking for information as to the best treat- 
ment for Foot Rot in She'ep. The late Mr. D. Hutcheon, in writing on 
this subject, stated : — The curative treatment of foot-rot is very similar 
whatever the cause may be, and is- somewhat as follows ; —Pare down the 
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solo of tho foot to its natural sizo and sliaipc. Carefully exaniiiic every 
part of the hoof for thorns, or any foroi^ru lx)dy, and clean out thoroughly 
any dirt or diseased products found in the cleft between the “ kiouws. ' 
With a sharp knife carefully reanove any loose or separated horn, which 
would bo likely to retain dirt or purulent matter, but avoid making the 
parts bleed. In tliose cases in which matter is burrowing round tho coro- 
net, tho pipes or sinuses should be carefully opened, all matter cleaned 
out, and the diseased surface dressed with a mixture consisting of 4 ounces 
each of Alum and Bluestone, dissolved in a gallon of hot water. If there 
is proud Iksh (granulations) these should be dressed with Butter of Anti- 
mony. For ordinary cases, mixture of finely powdered Bluestone and 
Stockholm Tar makes an excellent dreissing. Where large flocks have to 
be dealt with, the slicep are driven through a properly constructed trough, 
contaiiiing a strong solution of any of the Tar or Carbolic Sheep Dips. 
Affected sheep should be placed on dry ground as far as possible. Some 
recommend placing a quantity of finely powdered lime on a dry floor and 
driving the affected sheep over that every second day. Prevent wit . — This 
consists iji paying proper attention to the feet, and running the flock 
through dip, at intervals, during the season when the disease is prevalent. 


Thoroughbred Poultry versus Crossbreds. 

“ Colonist writes : — Many farmers have great faith in cross-bred 
poultry and condemn anything thoroughbred, IcKiking upon same as being 
of a delicate nature and only fit for the show-yard. It will therefore pro- 
bably doi some good if we consider for a little while what the idea of 
creating a thoroughbred is, and then (vimpare it with the ideas of cross- 
breeding. Any breeder of note when he starts operations and makes up 
his mind to raise thoroughbreds, considers carefully what the goal is that 
he desires to reach, and having decided, lie always keeps that goal con- 
stantly before him. No matter what he inUmds to breed, whether cattle, 
sheep, horstis, pigs or poultry, the same process has to be gone through. 
Having decided on the animal or bird, and fixed the goal firmly lieforo his 
mind's eye, he commentK?s breeding, noting carefully all tlic points of the 
different sexes he is using, and each season he carefully considers the re- 
sults of his mating, and notes the various improvements or otherwise. Ho 
thus forms the baxsis for each coming season's work. The process is some- 
times long, and to reiach anything near perfection may take several sea- 
sons, but with each difficulty overcome fresh interest and enthusiasm is 
arousc^d and the work bec'omes the greatest pleasure of the breeder’s life. 
When the goal is reached and Uie thoroughbred is perfected to the extent 
that in future matings the result is definitely known then the joy and 
satisfaction are intense. 


In crO'SS-breeding, cacli season's work is a gamble or speculation. 
There may be improvement, there may be otherwise; nothing is definite, 
and of the future nothing is known with any degree of certainty. Any- 
one can breed for any object ho wishes, providing he takes sufficient 
trouble. Let us consider poultry, for instance. One can produce beanti- 
ful plumage, large birds, good layers, and it is possible to keep the birds 
in most instances perfectly strong and full of vigour. But it is easier to 
breed for one object alone and hence we find frequently birds with per- 
fect plumage, but poor layers and very delicate; birds also of great size 
sometimes of good plumage, but very poor layers ; and again we find birds 
splendid layers, and both small and of inferior plumage. It is most in- 
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terosting to see the breeders of encli claiss of bird together as e>^h condeHiRW 
the other, and each, considersi he is doing the most good for his fellow-man. 
I am afraid, however, that this method of breeding for one object alone 
is doing a lot of harm, for not only with poultry but with all classes of 
stock a definite all-round standard of jx^rfection is required. It may take 
longer to reach such perfection, but when it is accomplished the value is 
immense, not only to the individual, but to the country at large. 


Thoroughbreds arc required, but they must be bred for certain 
definite combined qualities, and the basis to build on must be constitution 
It is useless producing any stock that is delicate, no matter how beautiful 
or useful they may be oUicrwisiei. Show stock that have been pampered 
to produce beauty or exceptional size, iiave been a pest to our Colonies 
and have done the encouragement of thorough bred breeding a fearful lot 
of harm. It is a pity that judges are not more particular, but perhape 
the authorities ought to be more particular in appointing competent 
judges and creating definite standards of merit with constitution as the 
basis. 


“ It isi a matter that needs very careful consideration, as each year 
that passes is a serious waste of time. Our Colonies must go ahead, and 
work on a definite basis, and tJius Ccich year must see our united efforts 
approaching nearer the goal of perfection. We have numerous advan- 
tages, and we should make use of them to produce not only sufficient for 
ourselves but suilicient of first-class quality to export, and compete, and 
lieat other tjompetitors. Don’t Jet us worry because we have not the op- 
portunities of our neiighbours, but make up our minds to definitely ad^ 
Vance each year, and our reward is certain. If we beat ourselves each sea- 
son we shall eventually beat our neighbours, and all we ha,ve tO' do is ti> 
make the most of the opportunities we have, and sueeess will be bound to 
come.” 


The “ Persimmon.” — Diospyros Kaki. 

This delicious subtropicaJ fruit, which has eomo into fashion so much 
of late, grows fiwly in well-cultivated soils along our coast region. It is 
deciduous, casting its leaves during the winter months, and is clothed 
with an abundance of large dark coloured leaves until they fall, when the 
bright coloured fruits, clinging to the branches on strong stems, are seen 
to advantage. Any fair soils are suitable for carrying the Persimmon. 
Grafted trees only should be planted; and these should bo put in fifteen 
feet apart and treated as any ordinary fruit tree. Being greedy feeders, 
they require a libera] amount of manure. Pruning, merely to* shape and 
balance the tree, is done during the winter months. At the fruiting 
stage the leaves appear first and the fruits show later on, wlicn the mid- 
branches have been formed. The fruit, like many varieties of this nature, 
should bo gathered when fully developed, and ripened indoors on straw. 
Grafted tree<s of the best known sorts can be obtained from Costa Bros., 
of Plumstead, who have made a speciality of growing this fruit and pro- 
pagating young stuff for sale. Their graftings have been inspected and 
can be strongly recommended. — E.P. 
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Gardening Notes.— July. 

The ground and atmosphere is usually so cold and wet in the West dur- 
ing this month that it is only on high and dry aspects that one could recom- 
mend the sowing of any vegetable seeds. Such as are put in now will make 
little headway even if they survive, and will easily be caught up by the 
later sowings. Thinning of standing crops may be done and the drainage 
of the land attended to. Wind-breaks of rye may be sown on lands, siul> 
jected to the high winds in early summer, when gourds and other vege- 
tables are to be planted later on about the end of the month. Raised 
beds made on the top of fermenting manure in pits may now be prepared 
in sunny sheltered spots and early marrows sown. The seed should be 
put in rather thickly and the weakest weeded out, retaining only suffi- 
cient to produce a strong healthy growth. The thinnings should not be 
done until the plants have made their second pair of leaves. Spinach 
should be sown on well-drained land and lettuce plants set out from the 
seed beds. — E.P. 

Smyrna Figs for Drying. 

The introduction of the fig-fertilizing insect, dealt with at length in 
the May issue, appears to be a success. A goodly number of caprifig 
fruitft containing the insecte are now on the trees at Elsenburg, and even 
should they perish, this year’s experience has shown that the procuring of 
supplies for re-esitabliahing the creatui’e from oversea is an easy matter. 
Under the circumstances this Department, feels justified in strongly re- 
commending the planting of figs requiring caprification, for drying pur- 
poses. A limited supply of cuttings from trees of the true Smyrna drying 
fig and the wild or caprifying trees, required for sustaining the insect, 
imported by the Government some years ago, arc available for distribu- 
tion at 15s. per hundred. The capri figs are of three kinds, all of whicli 
should be planted. Applications for thes© are invited and should b© ad- 
dressed to the Horticultural Assistant, Agricultural Department, Cap© 
Town. Not more than 100 cuttings of the drying figs, now called Cali- 
myrna, and 36 altogether of the Capri figs will be allotted to one appli- 
cant, and preference will bo given to parties desiring to plant them w'hei'e 
fig culture would be successful. The Capri trees should be planted as a 
thicket or hedge. Further information will be furnished on reque^st. The 
cuttings will be ready for issue at the end of July. — E.P. 



THE FUSICLADIUM DISEASE OF THE PEAR 

AND APPLE. 


WITH NOTES ON OTHER SPOT DISEASES OF THESE FRUITS. 


By Chas. P. Loitnsiutry, Government Entomologist, 


Summary of Article. 


Fuaicladium and likewise “Black Spot" and “Scab” are names 
used in common for a serious fungous disease of tlie apple and a distinct 
but very closely related discavse of the pear. Fusicladium it is that causes 
the spotting of the Late Bloomer apple in many Eastern Province orchards 
and the shy beiaring of the Saifraan pear in the Western Province. Of late 
seasons, it has attracted considerable attention on Williams’ Bon Chretien 
and other popular, high-priced pears, large quantities of these being dis- 
torted or disfigured by it. Some vane ties are particularly subject to 
attack, while others snifer very little even in seasons when the disease is 
most prevalent. Cool, moist weather, especially about the time of blossom- 
ing, favours the trouble. It is chiefly an early spring disease in the South- 
western districts, and a summer disease in eastern parts. Extensive ex- 
perience in other countries has demonstrated that injury to the foliage and 
fruit can be almost entirely prevented by timely spraying with Bordeaux 
mixture. Applications after the spots appear do little good compared with 
applications made between the time the buds begin to bui'st and the un- 
opened blossoms begin to show. Arsenate of lead and many other prepara- 
tions, which are excellent against, insect pests of one kind or another, are 
useless for the prevention of Fusicladium. Bordeaux mixture, however, 
may be applied in connection with arsenate of lead and Paris green. The 
trouble should not be confused with Bitter Pit in apples. 
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Explanatory. 

This artiolei deals with two fungous diseases, one of the apple tree and 
its fruit, and the other of the pear tree and its fruit, that are of growing 
importance in Cape Colony. They were discussed in an article which ap- 
peared in the August, 1905, issue of the Agricultural Journal, hut owing to 
repre®enta.tions from the Western Province Horticultural Board, promi- 
nence is again givoii to them. In the absence of any mycologist in the Gov- 
ernment service, the account that follows was prepared by the Government 
Entomologist. For the most part it is a compilation. 



Fig. 1 — Pears from Constantia, spotted, deformed and cracked by Fusicladium 

natural size. 


Name. 


The fungus responsible for Apple Fusicladium is Fusicladium deudrifi- 
cum, which is a stage in the development of Venturia jmmi (inaequalis), 
found in decaying apple leaves. That responsible for Pear Fusicladium is 
Fusicladium pyrinnui, which is a stage in the development of Venturia 
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pyrina. Some botanists liav© oomsidered the two fungi identical, and for 
convenience, in this article, they will be discussed togeth^, but^ it should 
be remembered that the two are really distinct. The pear trouble may 
occur where the apple trouble does not, and vice, versa. Two years ago the 
Transvaal Plant Pathologist, Mr. T. B. Pole Evans, studied abundant ma- 
terial of both diseases sent to him by the writer from different parts of the 
Colony, and was unable to find any of the pear fungus on apples or any of 
the apple fungus on poars, although he examined affected specimens of 
apples and pears from neighbouring trees. In a published report {Trans- 
vaal Agricultural Journal, July, 1906), he figures and describes certain con- 
stant differences between the two^ fungi. To the unaided eye, however, the 
two are much alike, and they are favoured by the same climatic conditions 
and controllable by the same measures. In America the terms Apple Scab 
and Pear Scab are used to designate the trouble, whilst in Australia the 
name Black Spot is generally applied. The use of these names should not; 
be encouraged in South Ahica, as they tend to promote confusion with 
other fruit diseases. 



Fig, 2 — WilliainV Bon Chretien Pears ffom Stellenbosch, spotted and deformed by 
Fusicladium : natural size. 
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Appearances. 


Fusicladiuiii attacks the fruit, loa-vcis, and young wnod. The accom- 
panying illustrations, which, with one exception, are from photographs of 
Cape raised fruit, tell better than would words the general appciarance of 
the trouble on the fruit. The injuiy to' young wood generally escapes 
notice. It shows as discoloured areas and small swellings and breaks of the 
bark, and it is now believed that the infection of the foliage and fruit in 
the spring starts from these places. On the fruit the trouble first shows as 
small, almost black, velvet-like spots. These spots enlarge as the disease 
in ogresses from the point of infection, and may bec'onie half an inch in dia- 
meter. Several often run together and produce a large blotch. The fungous 
gi'owth does not penotrato deeply, but extends just under the skin, which 
dies and breaks away as the disease advances. On apples a ragged margin 
of the dead skin, pale in colour, often surround‘< the diseased spot, giving it 
a charasteristic appearance well sliown in the illustrations. The writer has 
not noticed such a lx>i*der in the case of any pear, and it is also' lacking from 
the spots which form, on the leaves. Tlic leaf spots may be seen before tho 
velvety stage is reached if inspected leaves ai’c held to the light. The upp<M' 
surface of the leaf over the spot bulges slightly as the disease develops ilnd 
the dark velvety growth ap 2 )eai*s in tho slight hollofw which forms on the 
under side. The velvety growth consists of the spevres or reproduction 
bodies of the fungus. It disappears gradually and leaves a roughened, 
scabby surface on the fruit or a dead spot in the leaf. Fmit that is 
attacked at an early stage may l)cc(>me much defonned as a result ; this is 
jiarticularly true of some varieties of 2 )cars. By the time such fimit rii>ens, 
the only iiidications of the dis<mse left may be a imssct, scabby surface in 
blotches where the development is imj3erfoct. In severe cases fruit may 
crack. 

Damage Caused. 

The damage may be much or little, involving severe injury to the tree 
and tho total loss of its fruit or no maUndal injury at all, according to the 
severity and time of the attack, wliich in tuini depend chiefly upon climatic 
conditions. It is not at all uncommon, in some countries, for the disease 
to be extremely bad in one season and scarcely noti(‘eablc in the next. The 
complete defoliathm of the trees sometimes occurs in some over-sea places, 
and then the injury may be apparent- in the size of the cro]> of several future 
years, although during them the trees show little of the disease. Often the 
ci'op is not much reduced in extent, but suffers considerably in quality. Al- 
though, ujilike in Bitter Pit and Codling Moth injury, the blemish is 
usually eoiiiined to the surface and is removed wln n the fruit is pared with 
little or no loss of the flesh, it seriously affects the market value of the fruit. 

Conditions which Favour. 

The disease thrives best in cool, damp weather, and is worst when a 
wet spring is followed by a cool summer. A great deal probably depends 
upon tho nature of the weather at the time the fungus develops its first 
spore© in the spring. If the weather is then such as to enable the infection 
to get established at many points, tJie disea.se seems to resiKUid far more 
readily than otherwise to favouring weather later on in tlie season. Hot, 
dry weather is an effectual check on the germination of the spores and hence 
on the formation of new spots, but spots already establisbed appear able to 
extend themselves to some extent and to furnish fresh spores when favour- 
able conditions recur if the interval is not too prolonged. Trees which grow 
in dry, well-yeiitihi4;ed situations are tiaturally less subject to attack than 
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those which grow in low-lying, much sheltered, moist situations. Because 
the atmosphere a-mongst the tree® is naturally cooler and more humid, old 
orchards tend to suffer more than young ones. 



l ig. 3— Pear Leaves from Cape Town suburb?, spotted by Fitsicladium. 

Occurrence in Cape Colony. 

Information from old people leads the writer to believe Pear Fusicla- 
dium to have been present about Capo Town and Stellenbosch for nearly 
half a ceiituiy, if not longer, and it is probable that few, if any,, towns, 
unless it be in the driest parts of the KaiToo and northern districts, are 
now fi’oe of it. Its introduction into many places, however, has probably 
been within the last dozen years. For instance, it seems to have been 
noticed at Uniondale foir the first time in 1905, and it is said to have been 
at Avontuur, over the mountains from Uniondale, for only three years 
longer. Swollendam, George, Oudtshoorn, Graaff-Reinet, Uitenhage, Gra^ 
hamstown, King William’s Town, and Queenstown have all been infected 
for many years. 

The Apple Pusicladium appears to have a much more limited distribu- 
tion. It has been recognised on trees in the Albany, Bathurst, Fort Beau- 
fort, Victoria East, King William’s Town, and Komgha districts — all in the 
summer rainfall area of the Colony. Elsewhere it has been observed only 
in one garden near Stellenbosch. Tlie Pear Fusicladium is particularly bad 
in the same garden, and it was at first thought that the spots found on the 
apples might be of the pear and not the true apple disease, but a study of 
the fungus by Mr. Pole Evans dispelled the doubt. Infected apples were 
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found tliore two years ago and again last year, but none wore scon at an in- 
spoction in the season just past. Only a few fruits were infected, and the 
spots were all small. I'\)r three seasons the writer has been on the look-out 
for the disease on Western Province apples exposed in Cape Town shops, 
but on no occasion has ho seen a spot. The disease has been rumoured to 
be prevalent in Somerset West, Caledon, and other places, but enquiries 
have sihown the rumours to be based on the occurrence of Bitter Pit or other 
distinct trouble. However, it is quite probable that the disease exists in 
numerous places, particularly old gardens, in the south-western districts, 
and that it escapes obseiiwation through the absenco of conditions favour- 
able to its development. That the pear species should develop where the 
apple species dex^s not may, perhaps, be explained by the relative lateness 
on the part of the apple tree in starting into growth. The fruit and foliage 
of early starting pear trees have been found badly affected before apple 
trees in the vicinity have opt' tied a bud. 



Fi^. t — Apple spotted and cracked by Fusioladium. 

Specimen from Kent, England, out of a consignment excluded at 
the Port of Cape Town. 

Those acquainted with the climatic conditions which prevail in the 
various rainfall regions of the Colony will deduce from what is stated above 
that Fusicladium is chiefly a summer disease in eastern districts and chiefly 
a spring disease in south-western districts, and that it is not to be dreaded 
in dry inland parts. Experience, is already showing that, as recorded for 
other countries, there may be much more trouble with it at a given place in 
one season than there is in another. The damage done in the eastern dis- 
tricts during the season just past was trifling to that done in the previous 
season, when in exceptional instances crops were utterly ruined. Great 
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variability is not to be expcctod in the south-western fnxit districts, as 
spring and suniinoi’ climatic conditions arc much the same in one year as in 
auothea’, but the seriousness of the disease in pears appears to be gradually 
jnereasing from year to year. As yet the majority of fruibgrowors do not 
know tho disease, or know it only in old trees which they do not value. It 
seems reasonable to suppose, however, that spraying with a fungicide to 
control the trouble will soon be tid visa bio in the case of the more susceptible 
varieties in many of the extensive orchards planted ten to fifteen years ago. 
Up to now these orchards have shown the disease only to a slight extent, if 
at all ; but each yeiu* the conditions in them tend to bocomo more favour- 
able for the fungus by reason (vf the denser growth of the trees, and more 
and more infection must bo expected to survive in them over each succeed- 
ing winter, and be ready to respond to the favourable climatic conditions 
that are practically certain to prevail in the spring. 

How Fusicladium Spreads. 

The velvety growth on the blackish spot indicative of the disoiise con- 
sists of numerous erect branches of the fungus, each of which grows a spore 
or reproductive body at its summit. Many thousands of spores may be 
produced from a single spot, and any one is capable of starting a new 
growth, of the fungus. Tliey are easily broken off, and by one means or 
another they get scattered widely, while so innumerably are they produced 
and so diverse and unc* on troll able are the accidental means which spread 
them about, that under favourable atmoispheric and other conditions the 
disease may pasji rapidly from tree to tree, orchard to orchai'd, and pro- 
bably district to district. Trees in all stages of growth are attacked, in- 
cluding nursery stock; and it was doubtless seedling stocks and young trees 
that spread the trouble to this and other countries. Young trees might ap- 
pear quite healthy, even to a practistKl eye, when planted and yet harbour 
the fungus in the bark. It is now generally accepted that the infection of 
t he new growth in the spring depends ohielly on spores which develop froni 
fungus which has survived in the twig.s of the same tree during the winter. 
These sporevs burst through the bark in the spring, and sprout when suffi- 
cient warmth and moisture become present. It has been found that the 
ypt^res sprout and grow readily at a temperature cvf 50° F. ; and this ex- 
plains the rapid dovclo])ineut of spote on pears in the cool, damp and early 
spring of the south-western coast districts. 

Varieties Affected. 

It is a remarkable fact, which as yet seems to have received no fully 
salisfactory explanation, that most disea.seis of plants far more seriously 
aff0(;t some varieties of the host than they do other varieties. This is the 
(*a.se with Fusicladium, as regards both pear and apple. 

The variety of pear which suffers most from Fusicladium in Capo 
Colony seems to be the Sailraaii. This old-fashioned variety starts into 
growth very early, and it is no infrequent occurrence in some places for the 
fungus to attack the stems of the blossoms and young fruit, and cause the 
dropping of almost the entire crop. The Williams’ Bon Chretien (Bartlett) 
is also veiy susceptible, and it is to be feared tliat this popular variety will 
suffer severely as the trees become older. The fruit spots early in its growth 
and conimonly l>ecomes deformed. Other varieties which have been ob- 
served to take the disease badly in the Cape and Steillenbosch districts are 
Winter Saffraaii, Jargonelle, December, Winter Nelis, Louise Bonne, Glout 
Morceau, and Chaumontel. Tlie Beurre Bose and Duchess d’Angouleme 
also get affected, but in a slighter degree. The late Hon. Wm. Rogers, 
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M.L.C., grew 56 varieiiee of pears at his farm in the Cathcart. district, near 
the Katberg, and reported that of thoee he found Fusicladiiim only on 
the Bergamot, Glout Morcean, Leo Gnegoire, Beurre d’Aremberg, 
and Marie Louise. Tlie last was least affected. Mr. H. G. 
Flanagan, of Komgha., states that in his on'hards the worst at- 
tacked varieties are Williams’ Bon Chretien, Beurre d’Amanlis, 
B. Bose, B. Did, B. Hardy, Easter Beurre, Winter Nelis, Saf- 
fraan, and Calabash. Less attacked varieties with him are Fertility, Win- 
ter Bergamot, Gansel’s Bergamot, Hampden’s Bergamot, Grand Soleil, 
Marie Loudso, and Jargonelle; while the New Year, Kieffer, Le Conte, and 
River’s Beacon appear to esca.pe attack. E. S. Salmon, the botanist of the 
South Eastern Agricultural College, Wye, England, mentions {Collegt' 
Journal for July, 1906) that he found the disease very badly in the w(X)d 
of Doyenne du Comice, Marie Louise, and Jargonelle. He also found it in 
the wood of Beurre Diel, Beurre Bose, Lo Lectier, Doyenne Boussoch, 
Clapp's Favourite, Pitmaston Duchess, and St. Germain. D. McAlpine, the 
plant pathologist of Victoria, Australia, gives the Williams’, Beurre Bose, 
Beurre de Capiaumont, Citron des Cannes, Vicar of Winkfidd, Pitmaston 
Duchess, and Bailey’s Bergamot as the most affected. 

The popular Late Bloomer is the variety of apple most affected in the 
Colony, It suffers very severely in some eastern orchards. The Tom Putt, 
Irish Peach, Reinette du Canada, and Ohenimniri also suffer to some ex- 
tent near Gral>amstown. The English botanist mentioned found the fungus 
on the wood of Yellow Ingestre or Summer Golden Pippin, Lord Suffield, 
Ecklinville Seedling, and Cox’s Orange Pippin very badly, and less badly 
on Wellington, Cox’s Pomona, Warner’s King, Mr. Gladstone, and Council- 
lor ; and ho says that it has been reported to him that the fruit of the fol- 
lowing varieties Ixicame very seriously spotted : - 


King of Pippins, 
Worcester Pearmain, 
Cox’s Pomona, 
Northern Greening, 


Lord Groi.svenor, 
Suffield, 

I>omino, 

Wellington, 


Ecklinville Seedling, 
Locldington Seedling, 
Yellow Ingestre. 


And these less seriously : — 

Duchess Favourite, 
Quarrenden, 

Alliiigton Pippin, 
Bismarck, 


Blenheim Orange, 
Warren’s King, 
(kix’s Orange. 


The Victorian plant patliologist lists the worst varieties as the follow- 
ing : — 


Ben Davis, 
Cleopatra, 

Dumelow’s Seedling, 
Gravenstoin, 

Irish Peach, 


Munro’s Favourite, 
Newtown Pippin, 
Pom mo dc Niege, 
Ribston Pippin, 
Scarlet Nonpareil, 


Shepherd’s Perfection, 
Sto-ne Pippin, 

Stunner Pippin, 

Y ates, 

Rokewnod. 


The common varieties which suffer worst in the United States are said 
to be : — 


White Winter Pearmain, Newtown Pippin, 
Northern Spy, Baldwin, 

Fameuae, Astrakan, 

Yellow Belleffeur, Winestap. 


Red June, 
Early Harvest, 
Rome Beauty. 
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It is queiaitionable if any variety of apple or pear is absolutely immune 
to the disease, and the varieties most attacked at one place are not always 
those most attacked at other places. For instance the Gravenstein and Ben 
Davis, which are given as amongst the worst in the Victoria list above, 
have the reputation of being amongst those not much affected in America. 

The Ki offer is considered the most I’esistant j>eair. Professor Salmon, 
in the English article above mentioned, says the following varieties of 
apples stand out as resistant to the disease : — 

Beauty of Bath, Grenadier, Queen, 

Bramlcy's Seedling, Lord Derby, Victorian, 

Newton Wonder, Lane’s Prince Albert, Golden Spire. 



FifX. T) — Late Bloomer Apples from Komgha, attacked hy Fubicladium ; 
natural size. 

And Professor McAlpino, the Victorian authority quoted, gives the fol- 
lowing as the “ least affected ” apples: — 

Cox’s Orange, Johnathan, Rome Beauty, 

Duchess d’Oldenberg, Ihoneer, Rimer, 

Five Crown, Rcinette de Canada, Statesman. 

Hoover, 

In the United States, Grimes Golden, King of Tompkins County, Joh- 
nathan, Ben Davis, Rhode Island Greening, and the Russets are reputed to 
be little troubled. 

Tliese lists are given for the satisfaction of those who may be about to 
plant trees and want such information. It is regretted that they are in- 
complete and somewhat contradictory, and that tliey fail to mention some 
varieties which are popular at the Cape. Pickstone gives Ohjenimuiri as 
another name for Munro’s Favourite, and Wemmer’s Hoek as Late Bloomer. 
No grower should choose or reject any variety for planting chiefly because 
of its behaviour as regards this disease. Other diseases may deserve more 
consideration. For instance, an apple which takes Fusicladium badly is 
preferable to one which takes Bitter Pit badly, for Fusicladium can b© con- 
trolled while no remedy for Bitter Pit is known. Even as regards Fusicla- 
dium greater reliance should be placed on local experience than on the 
above lists, providing always it is certain that the ^sease occurs locally. 
The many good qualities of the Late Bloomer probably much more than 
offset its sensitiveness to the trouble. 
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. “ Bitter Pit.” 

Bitter Pit is comiiioniy confused with Fusicladium, and, therefore, de> 
serves sonic mention in this article. The accompanying illustrations show 
its general appearance. The Department of Agriculture arranged two 



Fig. ()— Versfeld Apple, from Hex liiver, spotted by Bitteu Pit : 
natural size. 

years or more ago for a scientific study of the trouble by Mr. Pole Evans, 
the Transvaal Plant Pathologist, with a view to ascertain its cause and 
what means, if any, can be employed 
to prevent it. Mr. Po-le Evans has 
not yet submitted a repo it, but one is 
expected before many months, and 
as it will doubtless be published in 
the Agricultural Journal, only a few 
general statements are admissible 
now. The name “Bitter Pit” was 
given to the trouble in Australia. It 
is a misleading term, as there is sel- 
dom any bitterness about it, unless it 
is in the mind of the unfortunate 
owner. He may have a crop of apples, 
which was practically clean at the 
time oT picking, become so badly 
spotted in a few weeks as to bo 
almost unsaleable. The writer 
considers Bitter Pit much the 
worst fcronble against which Cape 
apple growers now have to contend. 



Fig. 7 — Stellenbosch grown Apple, spotted by 
Bitter Pit ; natural size. 

It appears to be independent of any 
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fungus or other disease-causing organism, and to be due solely to physical 
conditions in the environment of the tree unfavoui’able to perfect develop- 
ment of the fruit. It ia of widespread occurrence in Europe, America, and 
Australia, but seems to be aspecially troublesome in South Africa. For- 
tunately acme excellent varieties of apples remain free, or practically free, 
of the defect even in the localities where greatest loss is experienced with 
other varieties, and in the extension of apple culture resistant varieties 
should be favoured and much affected ones rejected. The first outward in- 
dication of ilie trouble is the appearance of roundish discoloured areas. 
These gradually darken and become more or less depressed and piMik©. 
The skill remains unbroken, and it is evident that the trouble is under the 
surface, and not on it, as in the case of Fusicladium. On cutting into a dis- 
coloured area, the pulp beneath it for about an eighth of an inch is found 

to be brown, dry, 
and tough, a condi- 



tion quite absent 
with Fusicladium. 
Scattered through the 
pulp similar brown 
spots may be found, 
pai*ticulaily in certain 
varieties. Tlie spots 
usually occur on the 
blossomed-end half of 
the fruit, and when 
viewed fro-m the stem 
badly spotted apples 
often appear quite 
clea.n. Fusicladium 

spots are more gen- 
orally distributed. 


•c. u u i.- 4! * 1 i Then Bitter Pit scl- 

Fig. 8-hcct;on. of .pot. lu the the 

fimit is approaching 

ripeness, and often does not become evident oii the surface until the fruit 


has been kept a fortnight or longer. Fusicladium may appear early or 
late, dependent on the weather, but it extends veiy little when at all on 
stored fruit. 


Entomospoiuum Spot. 

Fusicladium on peal's is often confused with a spotting caused by the 
E ufoirwsporiiim inaciilatuni fungus. The spots on the fruit are generally 
smaller than Fusicladium spots, more numerous, and not velvety. They be^ 
come almost black in time, but are at first reddish. The fruit often, splits 
deeply ill consequence of the attack. This disease, however, is more trouble- 
some on the foliage than on the fruit, and where the climatic conditions 
favour it, it may seriously affeert a crop by causing the leaves to fall pre- 
maturely. It seems to be as widespread in the Colony as Pear Fusicladium, 
but it has so far passed almost unnoticed by fruit-growers. Quinces suffer 
as much or more than pears. Fortunately, the remedies which check 
Fusicladium check this disease also, and it ordinarily requires no special 
consideration. A few varieties of pears are specially susceptible. Winter 
Nelis is, perhaps, the moist affected of those commonly grown in the Colony. 
Other varieties noticed by the writer to be much affected in eastern districts 
are Beurre d’Anianlis, Althoi*pc Crassane, Beurre Hardy, and Doyenne du 
Comice. In some parts of America it is not unusual for the disease to 
destroy the whole crop of all but a few hardy varieties. The Kieffer is said 
to be most exempt from attack, and the Vicar, Anjou, and Duchess also 
rarely suffer. The Le Conte, Beurre Clairgeau, Louis Bonne, Bose, Clapp’s, 
and Bartlett (Williams) arc given as very subject to injury. Regarding the 
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last-named, however, the writer has noted seeing it liolding its foliage when 
Winter Nclis trees were practically leafless from ihc? disease in the same 
orchard. 

Remedies for Fusicj.adifm. 

Other conditions being equal, fruit-growers sliould give preference, 
when selecting varieties for planting, to those varieties of apples and pears 
which are least sfubjeet to Fusicladium ; and should give consideration, to 
this disease when they are selecting orchard sites. If jiis locality is con- 
sidered entirely free of the disease, of apple or pear, as the case may he, the 
prospective grower may consider it worth his while to attempt to provide 
against its introduction with trees. The only measures which seem justifi- 
able in this respect are that the trees be dipped in Bordeaux mixture after 
arrival at the placxj, that all the prunings when they are planted and all 
the packing materials which carno with them are burned without delay, and 
that they be thoroughly sprayed with Bordeaux mixture as the first buds 
are bursting, and again a week or ton days later. No practical treatment 
which the nurseryman can give at the nursery would bo an entire safe- 
guard against the trees bringing infection ; but in this Colony it is seldom 
easy to det-ect the presence of the disease on nursery stock, and it is prob- 
able that the spread of the disease about the c.ounlry is taking place almost 
entirely independent of the movements of trees and fruit. 

That Fusicladium may be almost entirely prevented by the timely use 
of proper fungicides has been demonstrated by innumerable expciimental 
tests and widesprcjad practical experience in Europe, Americra, and Aus- 
tralia. Freshly-mado Bordoiiux mixture is almost everywhere considered 
the best fungicide for the purpose. Little experience in combating the dis- 
ease has accrued at the Cape, but a few parties have had gi’atifying results 
from spraying, and the writer is convinced that lack of thoroughness and 
failure or inability to spray at the most opportune lime account fully for 
such unsatisfactory result-s as have como to his notice. Spots will be 
formed by fungus which has gained entrance into the leaf or finiit, and spots 
already formed will continue to enlarge, despite of spraying. And hence, 
unless applications are made that will prevent the fungus getting started 
in the foliage and fruit in the early spring, even thorough spraying may not 
appear worth the trouble and expense. In fighting this disease the fruit- 
grower has no need to worry over inaction on the part of neighbours. It 
has become clear that success in one orcliard does not depend upon the 
control of the disease in surrounding orchards, and even a single effectively- 
Ireated tree will stand out in striking contrast to sniTounding untreated 
trees in a m,uch-infectcd orchard. 

With rtegard te the prevention of Apple Fusicladium, Profeisisor D. 
McAlpine wrote as follows in the general summary of a bulletin on the 
disease, which was published by the Victoria (Australia) Department 6f 
Agriculture in 1904: — 

“ The experience of orchardists and the experiments liere jocorded ^ive a final 
answer to the question as to the efficacy of spraying, and show that 100 per cent, of 
marketable fruit can be secured by this mea^s, even in a season very favourahh* fo 
disease. The Bordeaux mixture alone may be used, and from the resiiHs obtained the 
6-4-40 formula is to be preferred. . . . Copper soda has turned out well, and 

taking the proportion of absolutely clean fruit as a basis, the 6-7-50 formula is the best. 
The past season has shown that the proper time to het/in. s/>ra}/iiuj is just 'irhen the 
htids are Imrating and hegimiing to show colemr, and before the spores have had time 
to germinate and penetrate the young leaves and calyx. In an average summer the 
spores produced by the few fungus tufts occurring oin a tree properly sprayed once 
at the right time have practically no opportunity of germinating and attacking the 
fruit. On the other hand, in a wet summer these few tufts continue throughout the 
season to furnish fresh spores for infection, and at every favourable period additional 
fruit and leaves are attacked, hence two sprayings afford better insurance against loss 
than one. If, however, the one spraying could be applied at the very best time and 
no part of the tree missed, conditions almost unattainable in ordinary practice, the 
one would be as good as two even in the wettest years.” 
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The italics in the above extract were added to emphasize these 
portions of the recommendations. The formula; will be explained later. 

With regard to the prevention of Pear Fusicladium, Professor K. E. 
Smith, of California, gives the following directions in Bulletin 163 
(December, 1904) of the University of California Experiment Station: — 

“ 1. Plough under or clear up the dead leaves in the fall as much as possible. 

“2. For very thorough results, spray with iinie-siilphur-salt every other year as 
late in the winter as possible. 

“3. Spray with Bordeaux mixture fwice while the huds are unfolding^ begimning 
the first time with formula A, when the buds are in the second stage of development 
. . . . (and) the second, with formula B, when ‘they nre in tlie third stage, or 

about a week or ten davs apart. Remember that the idea is to kill the scab develop* 
ing on the bark as tlie huds swell, and not on the young pears after they have formed. 
For a single treatment the early Bordeaux spray is most effective. 

“4. Begin the spraying in large orchards as early as the second st igc oT I)U<1 
development .... so that if delays occur tlie trees will get at least one spray- 
ing before it is too late. Before the first or after the fourth stage, very hi tie direct 
good can be done on the present year’s scab by any treatment, especially with Bart- 
lotts. 

“5. Add bluestone to the Paris green-lime spray used against worms for general 
results, especially with the later varieties of pears.’’ 

Tlie several stages of bud 
development, distinguished by 
Professor Smith, are illu.st ra- 
ted in his bnlletiri, from whicli 
the figures herewith liavc been 
copied. The first stage is when 
the leaf buds arc merely swoll- 
en. The second is when fJiey 
are bursting and about tlic size 
of large beans. It is Mien that 
tlie trees should be first spray- 
ed. The third is about a week 
later, before they are fully out 
— about the size of large 
acorns ; and the fourth is when 
each blossom shows scparatoly 
on its stem while the flowers 
are still closed tightly. By tlio 
time the majority of the buds 
reach this stage the second 
spraying should be completed. 
Formula A in the bulletin is 
8-10-40, and formula B, 5-740. 
These will be explained later. 
Elsewhere in the bulletin, lime- 
sulphur-salt wash is shown to 
be of considerable value in 
checking Fusicladium when it 
is applied as the buds burst. 
Doubtless lime-sulphur would 
be equally effective and less 
apt to injure the tree. Profes- 
sor Smith, however, evidently 
regards Bordeaux mixture as 
preferable against the disease, 
and considers that lime-sul- 
pliur-salt should be an extra 
treatment as regards it, and applied chiefly for the destruction of 
acale and Bryobia mite and for softening tho bark. In Cape 



Fig. 9 — Pear Twigs. Tlio First spraying for 
Fusicladium should be applied w’hen the 
buds are swollen as here shown. 
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orchards, whore scale or Bryobia is troublesome, the use of lime- 
sulphur as late as it can be applied without damaging the foliage and 
blooms is highly commendable ; and in many districts no further treatment 
will be necessary to guard against Fusicladium. It will bo noticed that 
whereas Professor Smith intimates in the fourth paragraph of the directions 
quoted above that spraying for the disease is practically useless in California 
after the blossoms are formed, he, nevertheless, recommends in the next 
paragraph that bluestone (copper sulphate) be added to the arsenical spray 
used for worms (codling moth larvae). 

For the Cape Co-lony, it may be said that two sprayings about ten days 
apart, the first when the buds begin to show colour and the second when the 
leaves begin to show separately, should be applied to all trees likely 
to bo attacked sufliciemtly to justify the action. The first spraying 
is the more important. Then under the conditions existing in the 
parts of the Colony most favourable for Fusicladium, the easieru 

summer rainfall districto and 
the Cape peninsula and adja- 
cent mainland, two or more 
lato spring and summer supple- 
mentary sprayings will proba- 
bly be found desirable in the 
ca.se of pears and apples in the 
east and j>oars in the west, es- 
pecially if many s|X)ts of the 
disease are found to have 
foi^mcd on the foliage and 
fruit. The later sprayings, in 
the case of pears, will give pro- 
tection against Entomospoirium 
Spot, and, in the case of ap- 
ples, against Black Rot 
( Sphaeropnis itialornm). The 
presence of the last-named di- 
sease has this season led to the 
confiscation aud destimctiou, at 
Johannesburg, of some consign- 
ments of apples from Bathurst 
and Paarl. In the West, spe- 
cial sprayings would be unne- 
cessaiy as Paris green or arse- 
nate of lead for codling moth 
Fig. 10— Pkar Twigs. The ScconO spraying for can be mixed with the Bor- 

Fusicladium should be applied bt fere the mixture. Five or six 

buds pass this stage. t a • a ip ai 

^ ^ applications — two liefore the 

blossoms open and the othei“s at intervals of ten days or longer, according* 
to the weather — are considered profitable for the protection from Fusi- 
cladium of the more susceptible varieties of apples in the eastern part of 
the United States and Canada if the spring has favoured the disease. 

Bordeaux Mixture. 

Bordeaux mixture is a compound of copper sulphate (bluestone) and 
lime. The sulphate gives the compound its fungicidal properties, while 
the lime tends to prevent injury to the tree. The two ingredients need not 
be in definite proportions, but it is now pretty well established that the 
results are nearly always most satisfactory when the amount of lime is no 
more than sufficient to make the mixture alkaline. As lime in most 
countries varies considerably in its strength, and as an excess of lime has 
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rarely suffer. The* Lc Conte, Beurre Clairgoau, Louis Bonne, Bose, Clapp’s, 
and Bartlett (Williams) are given as very subject to injury. Regarding the 
last-named, however, the writer has noted seeing it holding its foliage- when 
been considered much less harmful than a deficiency, it has been customary 
to recommend an amount of lime far larger than might be necessary in 
order to make sure that the resulting mixture is alkaline. The formula 
recommended in the Remedies Sheet/’ issued by the Capo Department 


for Agriculture is: — 

Copper sulphate, 98 per cent 6 lbs. 

Unslaked lime 4 to 6 lbs. 

Water 50 gallons. 

This might be called the 6-4 (to C)*50 formula. The Australian and 


Californian formulas, given above, will now be understood. Thus the 
Australian one — 6-4-40--~meaiis 6 lbs. of copper sulphate, 4 lbs. of lime, and 
40 gallons of water. The leiidency in California is seen to be to use a 
stronger mixture for the first spraying and a weaker one for the second, 
and also to use an excess of lime. A high recent authority advocates a 
much weaker mixture than any of these; but, withal, Cape users had 
best keep to the 6-4 (to 6)-r)0 formula. For convenience, the directions 
for preparing the mixture given in the “Remedies Sheet” are here re- 
published, with slight additions: — 

“ Dissolve the copper sulphate and dilute to twenty-five gallons. Slowly slake the 
lime and dilute with the remairiiing twenty -live gallons. When cool, mix part for part 
in a third vessel and use at once. Keep stirred. The sulphate will dissolve readily 
in a little hot water ; and will dissolve slowly in cold water if suspended, say, in a 
bag of coarse cloth, near the surface The slaking of the lime had best be started 
with hot water, and continued by the slow addition of cold water until the mass is 
broken up and mixes to a smo(dh paste; and at no time should the lime be allowed 
to get dry. Four poumds of the best quality imported or Colonial iinslaked lime is 
quite sufficient for SiX pounds of copper sulphate ; but if ordinary Colonial unslaked 
lime is used six pounds had best be taken. Ordinary kiln slaked lime may be em- 
ployed if it is quite fresh or has been well kept, hut at least eight pounds should he 
taken. The lime mixture should be well strained to remove sand and coarse particles. 

“ Bordeaux' Mixture will keep a week or more, but a freshly prepared mixture 
has advantages over one that has stood. Stock preparations of the two ingredients 
keep indefunitely, and from them the mixture may be quickly made as needed ; the two 
may be kept in conc,entrat<*d condition, but they both should he diluted before they 
are mixed. 

“ C/opper sulphate and Bordeaux Mixture are injurious to iron and tin, but not 
copper. The dissolving of the former and the mixing are generally done in wooden 
barrels or tanks. A mixture not comtaining sufficient lime to prevent injury to foliage 
will soon give a coppery appearan(;e to a polished steel knife blade held in it. A 
much more delicate test may be made with ferr<K;yanide of potassium. First thor- 
oughly stir the mixture, and tlien to a sample in a clean china cup or glass add a few 
drops of a 20 per cent, solution of the ferrocyanide. If there is not enough lime 
present a reddish discolouration will be caused. A mixture containimg only the mini- 
mum amount of lime required may be made by aid of this test, milk of lime being 
added to the dilute sulphate solution until a sample of the mixture does not stain 
when the test is applied. A little extra lime is generally then added, particularly if 
Paris green is to be used in the mixture. Iron sulphate, which is of little value in 
spraying, gives a deep blue colour with the ferrocyanide, and hence the adulteratiom 
of copper sulphate with it may be detected. 

“ Dilute copper .sulphate mixed with strong milk of lime makes practically as 
good a mixture as when both ingredients are dilute; but a very inferior mixture re- 
sults when the copper sulphate alone or both ingredients are concentrated. The in- 
gredients should be cool when mixed. 

“ Arsenate of lead or Paris green may be applied in Bordeaux mixture, amd 
arsenate of lead about two pounds and Paris green about one quarter pound to fifty 
gallons are good proportions for use against Fu.sicladinm and Codling Moth together.” 

Copper-Soda Spray. 

In Europe and Australia a good substitute for Bordeaux mixture is said 
to b© found in copper-soda or Burgundy (Bourguignonne) mixture, which 
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is formed by combining copper sulphate with soda carbonate or ordinary 
washing soda. This is chiefly used where reliable lime is not readily 
obtainable. In France a water-free grade of soda carbonate is extensively 
sold for the purpose. In Australia washing soda is used, probably because 
there is not sufficient demand for the water-free grade to cause store- 
keepers to stock it, as is the case in South Africa. Wholesale Cape Town 
chemists can supply small quantities, but quote a very high price. Pro- 
fessor D. Me Alpine gives the following directions for preparing the mixture 
in the bulletin quoted from above: — 

“The formula recommended for general use is the 6-9-50, that is, 6 lbs. of blue- 
stone, 9 lbs. of washing soda, and 50 gallons of water. The process of manulacture 
is exactly the same as in Bordeaux ; the bluestone should be dissolved in one barrel 
and made up to 26 gallons, and the washing soda dissolved in the other and also 
made up to 26 gallons, and the two solutions then run evenly into a third barrel. 
Here there is no necessity for a strainer, as the washing soda dissolves completely. 
The resulting mixture is of a sky-blue colour, but more watery in appearance than 
Bordeaux. It possesses ooie advantage in that the hands are not appreciably corroded 
by it, but as against this scarcely any perceptiole deposit is seen on the trees after 
the spray has dried.’* 

The Under Secretary of Agriculture of Western Australia strongly 
icconimonds tliat copper-soda be used in his Colony, in his departmental 
Journal for September, 1905. He had just visited Franco and had seen 
thousands of acres of vineyards sprayed with the mixture. The formula 
he advised is : sulphate of copper, 4 lbs. ; washing soda, 5 lbs. ; and water, 
22 gallons. He stated that he had used the spray against leaf-curl of the 
poach, shothole of apricot, and leaf-blight of potato with the best results. 

Notwithstanding these strong recommeudations, the writer suggests 
that copper-soda spray made with washing soda be used cautiously. During 
the past two seasons, Mr. W. K. Dewar, when Eastern Province ento- 
mologist, used some made according to McAlpine's formula and found 
scorching of apple foliage to result. At first impurities in the washing 
soda wore suspected, but an analysis by the Assistant Government Analyst 
at Grahamstowii showed that the soda employed was of excellent quality. 
A few months ago the Department was favoured by Mr. E. II. Tournaillon, 
of Capo Town, with a copy of a translation of an article on the preparation 
of copper-soda, written by Dr. Charles Blarey, a distinguished chemist of 
Bordeaux, France; and a study of this document leads the writer to suspect 
that the use of a greater quantity of washing soda might have prevented 
damage to the foliage. Dr. Blarey recommends the equivalent of about: 
copper sulphate (98 per cent.),5 lbs. ; ivater-frcc carbonate of soda (98 per 
cent.), 5 lbs. ; and water, 50 gallons. He siiys that it is more economical 
^in France) to use the water-free (anhydrous) carbonate than crystals of 
soda — that is washing soda. The latter contains about 65 per cent, of water 
ordinarily, and Dr. Blarey recommends that three times as much of it bo 
taken if it is used to substitute the water-free article — that is he would have 


the formula : 

Copper sulphate, 98 per cent 5 lbs. 

Washing soda, pure 15 lbs. 

Water 50 gallons. 


Cape fruit-growers who wish to use cepper-soda had best prepare it with 
the ingredients in this proportion. Large users might effect a saving in 
expense by having the water-free grade of the carbonate of soda specially 
imported. Commei’cially pure (98 per cent.) anhydrous carbonate of soda 
should be asked for. ^ Parties situated where they can at any time get good 
unslaked lime at a fair price have little reason to prefer copper-soda to 
Borde^aux mixture, but many who are otherwise situated would find copper- 
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soda tlio more convenient. Unslaked lime soon loses its character if not 
kept in dry, air-tight and water-tight receptacles, while carbonate of soda 
will keep good indefinitely. The tests for determining if sufficient lime 
has been added in making Bordeaux mixture may also be used for deter- 
mining if sufficient soda has been added in preparing the copper-soda 
compound. Litmus and phcnolphtalein papers are sometimes used for the 
same purpose, lime or soda, as the case may be, being ad.ded until the 
paper shows the solution to have become alkaline. Great numbers of ex- 
perienced users now weigh only the copper sulphate ingredient, and depend 
entirely upon one or another of the several tests to show them when 
enough lime or soda has been added. The lime or soda is thus economised. 
Moreover, it is believed by some high authorities that mixtures prepared 
with the minimum quantity that secures alkalinity may be used much 
weaker than mixtures prepared with larger quantities without decrease 
in the effect on fungous diseases. 

Proprietary Remedies. 

Several factory-made preparations of Bordeaux mixture, designed to 
save farmers and others trouble of preparing a fungicide at home, may be 
purchased of dealers in agricultural supplies. It is vastly better to use 
those articles than to neglect to spray; but it is generally considered that 
much better results are obtainable with freshly-prepared mixtures. “ Bodo 
mixture is a proprietaiy Bordeaux mixture supplied in the fomi of paste, 
in which condition the mixture is said to retain valuable physical pro- 
perties lost by drying. ‘‘ Strawsonitc ” is a much-used preparation, sup- 
plied as a powder. Both these articles are made by firms of high standing. 
It has been claimed that carbolic acid and some well-known sheep dips of 
the coal-tar type are efficient against Fusicladium. But Professor Me Alpine 
has made decisive tests with them and found them quite useless for this 
purpose. Then, becau&<5 arsenate of lead and Paris green are known to 
them to be most excellent for Codling Moth, not a few Colonial farmei*s 
have looked to them as femedies for Fusicladium, for which trouble they are 
practically useless. 
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INVESTIGATION AND ANALYSES. 


By C. F. JuRiTZ, M.A., D.Sc., F.I.C. 

PART T.— INTRODUCTORY. 


Van HelnioiiL, tlirce centuries demonstrated, to liis own satis- 

faction, that water was the sole source of plant food. Digby, fifty years 
later, ascribed the nutrition of plants to a mysterious principle in the air, 
and refused to consider water as anything more than a mere vehicle for 
the conveyance of this principle. Yet another half-century, and both 
these theories were rejected by Tull, who put forth the view that the ^oil 
})articles constituted all the nutriment, that the plant needed. He held, 
however, that, in order to be available as nutriment, those particles had 
to bo extremely minute. Scarce a century has passed since Tliaer promul- 
gated the doctrine that the source of plant f(x>d was nothing other than 
humua , — a doctrine that commenced to be undermined by Saussure while 
still in itvS infancy, and was completely pulveiased by Liebig when pro- 
pounding his mineral theory half a century later. According to Liebig 
not the organic, but the inorganic, or mineral coiistitventfi of the soil served 
to build up the veget/able structure. 

Fifty years have passed since the day of the great German chemist, 
and at present the tendency is to lay emphasis on no single one of the 
various views alluded to above, but to regard them all as partially true. 
The worth of the mineral constituents of plant food is almost universally 
accepted; but not to the entire rejection of organic matter as a valuable 
agent in determining a soirs fertility. The mechanical subdivision of the 
soil by sifting, sedimentation, or elutriation, is the modern counterpart 
of the views put forward by Tull. In the fixation of atmospheric nitro- 
gen by bacteria we may trace a reflection of Digby’s theory ; and the re- 
cent investigations of Whitney and others in the United States of America 
have led them to conclusions which, in an embryonic state, lay hidden 
within the water theory of Van Helmont. 

It is, nevertheless, erroneous to' affirm — however miU*h it may seem 
to be the case — that modem investigators have reverted to the opinions 
held by their predecessors two or three centuries earlier. It is not only in 
connection with agriculture that chemical science may appear to have 
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moved along a circular pathway, and yet the striking theories which have 
resulted from the investigations into the nature of radio-activity, for in- 
stance, do not by any means imply that the scientists of our day have re- 
treated to the alchemists’ notions respecting the philosopher s stone and 
the transmutation of metals. We may be trending back to the same ver- 
tical line of thouglit, so to speak, without proceeding along the same dead 
level : it is not a circle but a helix that marks out the path whereby 
science has led its students. It is of importance to recollect this, for, un- 
less we do so, tlio lay mind may be misled into thinking that, because in 
some respc'cts Liebig was wrojig. Van llehnont was necessarily in all 
respects right. The direct consequence of Liebig’s mineral theory was the 
view that tlic fertility, if not the productiveness, of any soil could be in- 
ferred frojn a complete chemical analysis of that soil. This view, it is on all 
hands conceded, overstates the facts, but to conclude, from this ron cession, 
that chemical analysis of soils, no matter how made and applied, is value- 
less, would be a betrayal of ignorance in regard to the general tendency 
of all subsequent research. 

Assuming, without argument for the present, that chemical analyses 
of soils have sojue value, the way along which such analyses should pro- 
ceed may very pertinently be discussed. But before this can even be con- 
sidered it becomes necessary to enquire more closely into the method by 
which nutriment is conveyed to plants. Van Hclmont, as has been seen, 
attributed this function wliolly to water, a view which was vigorously con- ^ 
tested by Liebig, wlio ascribed the preparation of the food of plants frcmi" 
the mineral constitucjits of the soil to the acid excretions of the roots 
themselves. As hinted above, ilicre is a strong inclination in some quar- 
ters to-day to accept the substantial corrc'ctness of Van Hclmont ’s theory, 
at all events in an expanded form. 

A considerable recession basi taken place from some of the views 
wdiich found currency when first Liebig’s mineral theory became widely 
accepted. Thus the eomplete chemical analysis of a soil has, for more 
than a score of years, ceased fo be reckoned an index of fertility. Chemists 
of a latci’ day, alive to the faet that the roots of plants are not. able to' ab- 
sorb from the soil all the plant food constituents there present, began to 
modify the charaeter of the solvents used in the laboratory for extracting 
this nutriment : they accordingly directed their endeavours towai ds ex- 
tracting from t.he soil only such constituents, and those only in such quan- 
tities, as the plant rootlet.s arc actually capable of withdrawing. The 
proportions of plant food (’onstituents thus removed were said to be pre- 
sent in the soil in a form “available’' to plants. Whatever the quantity 
of plant food there may be in any soil, unless it was present in a foirm 
availahle to the plant, it could as well, for all practical purposes, be non- 
existent. As soon asi this view began to be held, it became necessai’y, if 
the analysis of a soil was to have any value for agriculturists, to employ 
weaker solvents than those at first adopted, — solvents, obviously, that 
would simulate the action of the plants tbemselves. Tliat was the proce- 
dure which Professor Cossa urged in 1866. 

Now arose the problem of finding suitable solvents: various proposals 
were made, and, for the purpose of putting their adaptability to the test, 
constant and prolonged comparisons betweien laboratory and field experi- 
ments were rendered necessary. A full discussion of these would be need- 
less here ; suffice it to say that the German experiment stations adopted 
Hydrochloric acid diluted to a certain degree, and left in contact with a 
specified weight of soil, for a definite period of time, at a. fixed tempera- 
ture. At Halle a method of determining available phosphbric oxide in 
soils, by extracting it with citric acid solution, was introduced, and has 
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since become generally recognised for that purpose, the whole scientific 
world over. An extension of this method was proposed by Dr. Bernard 
Dyer in 1894, and is now msually associated with his iicinio. Of lato years 
American investigators liavc Ixjgun to employ very small proportions of 
pure water, basing their practice on the view that tlie soil water is tti© 
only true medium for the conveyance of mineral salts to the plant.* Tlie 
variable root-action of different plants rendered all the more complex the 
problem of discovering a solvent that would suit all cases. 

Ere long one of the fundamental principles of Tull’s theory was ad- 
mitted to due recognition. Obviously no plant food constituents in a soil 
could be considered as “ available ” when present in compact impermeable 
masses: hence became clear the advisability of agreement witli regard to 
the size of soil particles to be included in any determination. The result 
was a consensus of opinion that no plant food substances in any soil could 
be hold to bo avaiilablc unless tlicy were contained in soil particles not ex- 
ceeding a definite maximum diameter. It therefore became customary, 
when analysing a soil for agricultural purposes, to pass it through a sieve 
of standard mesh before proceeding with the chemical analysis, disre- 
garding for that purjxDse all that failed to pass through. 

Scieutilic progress with regard to the chemistry of agricultural soils 
iiad about readied this stage when the circumstances occurred which led 
to the writer’s undertaking the systematic investigation of the soils of the 
Cape Colony. How this came about may be very brielly explained. 

Ill 1890 the writer was engaged, in connection with the Fellowship 
gianted him by the University of the Cape of Good Hope, in the analysis 
of specimens of oathay from various parts of the Colony, and, in comment- 
ing upon the results of liis invc.stigations, made use of the following words: 


“Another noteworthy fact, one which our farm(‘rH should bear in mind, is this, that 
the oiitluiy fiom the Wefeterii Province contains an exceptionally small amount of lime, 
this bein^r due entirely to a deliciency of lime in the .soil, a deficiency which it becomes 
absolutely necessary to meet by the artilieial application of lime manures to the soil. . . . 
The sample of oathay from Port Alfred contained an exceedingly small (juaiitity of 
])hosphori(i oxid(\ and to this, doubtless, is due the poor ai)i)earanco of the sam})hi. its 
weight being about one-fonrth, or less, of what it should have been under normal 
conditions, 1 have been informed that the Veterinary Surgeon holds the opinion that the 
cattle distia-ses in this district are probably due to a defici(mcy of phosphates in the food, 
and the rcvsiilts of these iiivtistigations ai)pear to confirm that view ; in fact, judging from 
the analyses of the ])lants only, 1 should say that the soil of the Colony generally api^ears 
to be rather poor in ])hosphates.’’ 

Ill the case just quoted the oats had been found to contain so little 
phosplioric oxide as to cause wonder that such dwarfed and sickly-looking 
plaiita had reached maturity at all, and the natural conclusion at the time 
wiis that the soil upon which the cereal crop was grown was likewise de- 
ficient in phosphates, and that, consequently, tlie opinion, said to have 

* “It seems entirely unnecessary, in studying the question of the nutrition and yield 
of crops, to introduce artificial digestion media known to attack minerals very slightly 
soluble in ^vater, while it teems perfectly logical to accept the nutrient solution as it 
exists in the soil as the basis for the support of plant life, and to investigate the (juestion 
along this line. In other words, it has seemed best to consider the soil as a culture medium 
containing a nutrient .solution — that is, to regard the soil moisture as a proper and sufficient 
medium for the feeding of plants, and the soil as a reservoir and distributing agent for this 
solution.” (M. Whitney & F. K. Cameron : “ The chemistry of the soil as related to crop 
production.” 1903, p. 15), 

“The delivery of water from the soil to the plant must receive more consideration in 
future chemical studies of soils for the reason that it is the mechanism by which the 
mineral nutrients are supplied to the plant, and it is evident that if the delivery be small, 
the plant will suffer not only for water itself, but also for the mineral food which the 
water supplies, even though ample quantities may be present in the soil solution, and in 
what would usually be regarded as readily available form.” (//>h/., p. 55.) 

0 2 
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been expressed by the Government Veterinaiy Surgeon, was, at any rate, 
likely to be correct. In addressing a public meeting shortly afterwards, 
the writer took occasion again lo refer to the subject, and then observed: 

“ I do not regard the matter as settled satisfactorily, and commend it to 
the attention of the Grahamstown Agricultural School, hoping that ere 
long proper investigations will bo made and the mystery cleared up.” 

About a year later the Guvenmicnt Analytical Laboratory was 
placed xmder iny charge, and the opportunity was thus afforded me of put- 
ting the views above expressed into practice. Almost immediately some 
samples of soil, from the part of the Colony particularly referred to, were 
received for analysis, and then was confirmed the opinion previously put 
forward that the soil in the neighbourhood was very poor in phosphates, 
and that, in consequence of this, the fodder there grown would probably 
be found similarly dehci^it, and would influence animals feeding upon it 
ill a very serious manner, inasmuch as phosphates were absolutely neces- 
sary for the formation of bone material. Further investigations were 
forthwith put in hand: other soils from the Albany Division, and from 
the neighbouring Division of lluiiiansdorp, were subjected to analysis, and 
the results served to lend additional coiiiirmatioii to my previous views. 
The use of phosphatic fertilisers for the districts named was therefore 
urged, and it was also suggested that farmers round about should learn 
to utilise l)one manure as generally as possible. 

The time seemed to have come for more decided action ; representa- 
tion was accordingly made to the Government that the primary cause of 
the deficiency of phosphates in the crops lay in an almost entire absence 
of the former from the soil, and that this deficiency, it was at least likely, 
if not absolutely certain, was at the root of all the lamziekte ” that those 
districts of the Colony were being plagued with. It was, moreover, 
pointed out by me how beneflcial fuller information I’especting the various 
soils of the Colony would be, and investigations, with the object of elicit- 
ing some such infoniiation were recommended to be undeortaken without 
delay. Assurances of support on the part of the Government were readily 
given, and in 1893 operations were commenced. The north-eastern por- 
tion of the Cape Division was first visited, then the Malmesbury Division : 
after that the (Caledon and Bredasdorp Divisions were taken in hand; 
later on those of Kobertsori, Swollcndam, Bivcrsdale, and Mossel Bay, and 
ultimately George, Kiiysiia, Uiiiondale, and Oudtshoorn ; while in the 
meanwhile, in compliance with reiterated requests, a visit was paid to some 
of the Eastern Province Divisions before the work was finally stopped by 
the war, since when it has not yet been resumed. Along its entire 
course', however’, the systematic investigation of the soils of certain districts 
has been supplemented by numerous casual analyses of specimens taken, as 
occasion and opportunity offered, from several localitiee not included up to 
the present in the regular soil survey. 

With regard to the organisation of a comprehensive scheme of soil in- 
vestigation, sneh as that of which we felt the desirability, it is but sel- 
dom that an opportunity offers for the satisfactory carrying out of one’s 
ideals ; the limitations of funds, of qualified assistants, and of equipment 
ir. this ease p'ocluded all hope of following up the preconceived plans' 
(Otherwise than in a slow and plodding way. The work was commenced 
by the writer entirely single-handed, but as, with the building up of a 
tlien newly-established laboratory, calls on his time increased, a great por- 
tion of it had, of necessity, to be performed by deputy ; never at any 
time was it possible te' spare more than one person for the investigation, 
so that all that is here recorded may be taken as representing, from first 
to last, including the minutest details, one man's work during the period 
comprehended therein. 
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PART II.—AGRICULTURAL CHEMICAL METHODS. 

It was assumed, without argument, on a })rovious page, that the chemi- 
cal analysis of soils had Homt value. Just what that value is, and on what 
conditions it depends, may to a limited extent be discussed later; but it 
may here be convenient to allude to the fact that there are those who 
would deny that it possesses any practical utility whatever. Thus Wal- 
lace* remarks : — 

“ No analyst, using the ordinary processes for soil analysis, can determine whether or 
not such infinitesimal amounts as are required by the crops are present! or are not present 
in an available form in the soil.” 

Professor Whitneyt again observes : — 

“ It appears, further, that practically all soils contain sufficient plant- food for good 
crop yield; that this supply will be indefinitely maintained, and' that this actual yield of 
plants adapt(id to the soil depends mainly, under favourable climatic conditions, upon the 
cultural methods and suitable crop rotation . , . . . . and that a chemical analysis 

of a soil, ev(;n by tliese extremely delicate *vnd sensitive methods, will in itself give no 
indication of the fertility of this soil or of the probable yield of a crop, and it seems 
probable that this can only be determined, if at all, by physical methods, as it lies in the 
domain of soil physi(js.” 

On the other hand, Professor Hilgard§ has the following: — 

“ WhitiK'y (Bull. 22. U.S. Bureau of Soils) claims, on the basis of a large numl)er of 
(three minute) extractions of soils made with distilled water, that these solutions are 
essentially of th(! sanu' composition in all soils ; that all soils contain enough plant-food to 
produce crops indefinitely, and that the differences in production are due wholly to 
differences in the moisture supj-ly which he claims is, aside from climate, the only govern- 
ing factor in plant growth. The tables of analytical results given in Bull. 22 fail to 
sustain th(‘ first contention ; the second is pointedly contradicted both by practical 
(ixpericnce and by thousands of cumulative culture experiments made by scientific observers; 
the third fails with the second, ('xcept, or course, in so far as an adequate supply of moisture 
is known to be an absolute* coudition both of plant growth and the utilization of plant- 
food. It i.s, moreover, well known that it is not water alone, but water impregnated more 
or less with humic and carbonic acids, that is the active solvent surrounding the plant 
root.” 


Granting that the cheinico-agricultural analysis of soils is not an ab- 
solute but a relative mclliod of estimating their fertility — a point that 
will be reverted to later — it will at once be seen that such, a survey of 
this Colony's soils as wa.s proposed necessitated the adoption of unifoi’m, 
or, at least, of comparable methods of procedure throughout. In order, 
furthonnore, to enable comparisons to be drawu between our results and 
those obtained in otliei' parts of the world, or with tliose arrived at by 
other analysts in this country, it becomes requisite fully to describe tlie 
actual mode of procedure adopted. From the first it was realised that the 
investigations would extend over many years, even without tlie unfore- 
seen intorimptions which wore subsequently caused by war and financial 
depression. It was practically certain also that, with the advance of 
scientific knowledge, tlicre would be improvements in manipulation duiing 
the coiu'se of the survey, and it was therefore recognised as most desir- 
able to adopt stated methods at the outset, and to adhere to them in all 
essentials throughout the whole series, a course without which resulta 
could not be strictly comparable amongst themselves. The great obstacle 
ill the way of this was the fundamental differences which exist between 
agricfiltural methods of operation in this country and those practised in 
the northern hemisphere, where alone opportunity has hitherto offered of 

* “ Rural Economy and Agriculture of Australia and New Zealand,” p. 169. 

t “The Chemistry of the Soil as related to crop production,” 1908, p. 64. 

§ “ Soils : Their formation, properties, composition, and relations to climate and 
plant growth,” 1906, pp. 321, 322. 
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comparing laboratory results with field experiments. To .do this as it 
really needed to be done would have involved years of preliminary work ; 
not to do it might waste years in the employment of unsuitable analyti- 
cal methods : sonic sort of compromise accordingly became inevitable, and a 
standard method was adopted and compared from time to time with one or 
two other methods, which will also be fully delineated in the sequel. How 
well the method taken as a standard has fitted in with the climatic condi- 
tions of the country is shown by the repeated agreement between labora- 
tory results and the recorded experiences of the practical farmer. The 
altwnativo course which was open was to adopt improvements in analytical 
methods as they arose, and thus ensure' in all respects up-to-date modes of 
manipulation, but coupled with an inevitable unconformity to the earlier 
results of the series. 

In describing the methods employed the collection of soil samples 
claims first attention. Dr. Wiley rightly says: — “The sole object in tak- 
ing a sample otf soil should be to have it representative of the type of soils 
to which it belongs. Every precaution should be observed to have each 
sample measure up to that standard. The physical and chemical analyses 
of soils are long and tedious processes, and are entirely too costly to be ap- 
plied to samples which are not representative/’ It will be understood that 
analyses of soils from cultivated fields, whatever value they may have for 
the owner of that particular plot, cannot, as a rule, be oomprisexi in an 
investigation lelaiing to the country at large, or even to the surrounding 
district ; for a soil that is modified by repeated chopping and manuring, 
and altered by human agency, cannot be looked upon as typical or repre- 
sentative of any extended area. The scheme of investigation which the 
writer had in view aimed, for the greater part, at ascertaining the compara- 
tive agricultural values of soils over wide tracts of country, and it was ac- 
cordingly sought to collect, as far as possible, only virgin soils which had 
not been subjected to modifying influences; in a country such as this, a 
most difficult and well-nigh hopeless task. 

In the actual taking of the samples for ordinary agricultural chemical 
analysis the practice has been as follows: — The surface of the selected spot 
is lightly scraped with a trowel or other sharp tool, so as to clear away the 
top growth and surface accumulations of semi-decayed vegetable matter not 
forming a part of the true soiil. A hole with vertical sides is then dug to 
a depth of twelve inches, and from the sides of this hole thin slices of soil, 
aggregating from live to ten pounds in weight, are removed, in as uniform 
a manner as possible, and placed in a suitable bag of canvas, cloth, or other 
impervious material tli rough which the fine soil will not sift out on trans- 
port during conveyance to the laboratory. 

On arrival in the laboratoiy the sample is allowed to become air-dry 
by being spread out in a thin layer, protected from dust, for some days. 
Any lumps of soil that there may be are then gently broken down by means 
of a wooden pestle or rolling-pin, care being specially taken to avoid 
crushing any mineral fragments. 

Subsequent treatment of the soil thus prepared varies according as a 
complete mieclianical or a more purely chemical analysis is desired. It had 
been intended to combine the former with the latter in systematically in- 
vestigating the country’s soils, but the exigencies of circumstances rendered 
such a course, though desirable, quite impracticable. In connection with 
the soil survey, therefore, only a restricted form) of mechanical analysis was 
adopted, and the few instances in which the more complete mechanical dif- 
ferentiation was made will be dealt with separately at a later stage, where 
the method employed for that purpose will be outlined. At tliis point we 
shall confine ourselves to the operations more closely connected with the 
purely chemical analysis. 
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As previously remarked, the importance of finely divided particles in 
a soil, at first vaguely grasped by Tull, has been definitely recognised dur- 
ing the last quarter-century. It is now understood that, for agronomic 
purposes, the finer the particles which (compose a soil, within limits, cceteris 
paribus, the better the soil will be for general agricultural purposes. Hence 
although, as above remarked, a complete! mechanical analysis was not, as a 
rule, included in these investigations, a partial sifting out of the soil had 
invariably preceded the chemical analysis proper, so that any plant food 
material that may have been locked up within the coarser soil particles has 
been left out of account in reckoning up the proportion of “ available ” 
plant food present in the soil. 

In preparing a soil for the chemical analysis, the “ field sample ” is 
first of all freed from pebbles by dry-sifting a sufficient quantity through 
a brass-bottomed sieve with circular perforations 3 mm. in diameter. All 
that passes through this sieve is denominated true soil.” 250 gi’ammes of 
this true soil ” are placed in a porcelain dish ; about half a litre of dis- 
tilled water is poured on, and the dish is allowed to digest on a water bath 
for at least two hours, the contents Oeing stirred at frequent intervals. 
When the soil has thus been sufficiently softened, it is sifted in the follow- 
ing manner: — A special sieve (Kahl’s Messingdrahtsieb ” No. 50), having 
meshes of diagonal measurement *45 to *50 mm. and *35 to *39 laterally, is 
held over a dish containing distilled water; the moistened soil is placed in 
the sieve, and the latter is then immersed with the bottom about an inch 
or more below the water level in the dish. By the aid of a small brush the 
soil is now stirred until particleus no longer pass through, after which the 
residue in the sieve is thoroughly washed with distilled water. The mar 
ferial which passes through the sieve is dried, together with the wash-water, 
on a water bath, and the weight is then recorded in percentage of the 
“ field sample.” The residue thus obtained by ('vaporation of the sifted 
aoil and water is called “ fine ea>rth,” and is subsequently utilised, accord- 
ing to the standard method of chemical analysis adopted, for the determinar 
tion of lime, potash, and phosphoric oxide. 

Anothei* sufficient portion of the “field sample” is dry-sifted through 
a brass-bottomed sieve with circular perforations 1 mm. in diameter. That 
which passes through is termed “ earth,” and is employed in determining 
the amounts of moisture, organic matter, chlorine, and nitrogen. 

The chemical analysis proper has now to he considered. As already 
indicated, the proportions of soi 1 -con stitu tents mentioned in all the subse- 
quent tables of analysis by the standard mcthcxl are calculated and stated 
in terms as below : — 


“ Moisture ’’ 

“ Organic matter ” 
“ Chlorine ” 

‘‘ Nitrogen ” 


> in percentage of “ earth.” 


“ Lime ” | 

“ Potash ” [ in percentage of fine earth.” 

“ Phosphoric oxide” I 


“Fine earth” in percentage of “ field sample.” 


Details are appended of the methods followed in determining these 
constituents. Two separate portions of soil are used, prepared as already 
described (the “ earth ” by .sifting through a 1 mm. sieve, the “ fine earth ” 
by sifting through what is practically a ^ mm. sieve) ; these are, after 
treatment, allowed to become air-dry and bottled. 
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Motsfure. — Ten grammes of earth are weighed in a tared platinum 
crucible, heated in an air bath from three to four hours, at a temperature 
from 105^ C. to 110^ C., allowed to' cool in a desiccator, and rapidly 
again. 

Organic and volatile matter . — The crucible containing the perfectly dry 
soil used in the determination of moisture is heated to redness until all 
organic matter has been burnt away. It is then cooled in a dcsicca-tor and 
weighed, the difference in weight indicating organic matter, water of com- 
bination, ammonium salte, etc. If the soil contain appreciable quantities 
of carbon atesi, the contents of the crucible, before weighing, are moistened 
with a few drops of a saturated solution of ammonium carbonate', dried, 
and heated to dull redness, after which it is placed in the desiccator to cool 
previous tO' weighing. 

Chlorine . — Fifty grammes of “ earth ” arc boiled in a marked 500 c.c. 
flask, with about 300 c.c. of distilled water, for half an hour. Cold distilled 
water is added until the level nearly reaches the mark, and after cooling 
it is flllcd up, shaken thoroughly, and filtered, by means of a Bcrkefcld 
candle Alter, into a flask holding about 500 c.c., whence 50 c.c. are removed 
for titration with yoit Silver nitrate, using Clilorliie-free Potassimn ehroinate 
as indicator. 

Nitrogen . — Five grammes of earth ” arc placed in a 150 c.c. oxidation 
flask; a globule of mercury weighing *8 or *9 of a gramme is dropped in, 
and a small fragment of wlid paraffin to prevent frothing. 20 c.c. of con- 
centrated sulphuric acid, free from nitrogen and nitrogen compounds, are 
then added. Tlie flask is closed with a loosely fitting glass stopper, and 
lieated over a Bunsen flame, gently at first, but more strongly afterwards, 
until colourless. When cool, the stopper is removed, and the fla^sk is 
cautiously three-fourths filled with distilled watoi’. It is then gently 
shaken, and the contents are washed into a 600 c.c. Erlcnmeycr flask, wash- 
ing the oxidation flask three times, each time with about 30 c.c. of distilled 
water: a small quantity of granulated zinc is added, and 75 c.c. of soda-lye, 
prepared by dissolving 35 grammes of potassium sulphide in 200 c.c. of 
water, and adding the solution to' 1150 c.c. of caustic soda solution of 1*375 
specific gravity. The distillation flask is closed with a rubber stopper 
carrying a bulb tube which is bent above the bulb at a sharp angle and 
terminates in a condensing tube 70 cm. long. This is connected, by means 
of rubber tubing, with another glass tube, dipping into 20 c.c. § Snlphni*ie 
acid mixed with 50 c.c. of water in an Erlenmeyer flask as receiver. After 
the mixture in the distillation flask has been heated to boiling, the flame 
IS so regulated that in 15 minutes' time the liquid in the receiver is at 
boiling point. The boiling is then continued for an additional five minutes. 
When the distillation is complete the contents of the receiver are washed 
over into a 250 c.c. flask, tilled up, and 50 c.c. are titrated with Barium 
hydrate, using Bosolic acid as indicator. 

Extraction of the inorganic piant food constituents from the soil. 

The chemical analysis of a soil, if the object be to gain information 
with respect to its agricultural qualifications, differs widely from what it 
would be if the aim were to settle mineralogical or geological questions. 
In the latter event the endeavour would naturally be to asceri-ain the 
total quantities of mineral constituents present in the soil, quite irrespec- 
tive of their adaptability as plant nutrients; but in the fonrier case the 
determination of these aggregates may be of very trifling assistance-, inas- 
much as it is higlily probable that, of the total quantities of plant food 
constituents present, only small proportions may be available to plants. 
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The chemist, desiring to estimate the amount of available plant food 
in a soil, generally tries to imitate, as eh>sely as possible, the action of the 
plant itself upon the soil parti(‘les. A close copy of this natural action is 
difficult almost to the point of impracticability, and the difficulty is not 
vondored any the less by the fact that certain plants have a greater facility 
of withdi'awing the nutrient (jonipounds from tho soil than others have. 
It is essential to note the distinction between “plant food constituenta 
and “ plant food. ” A plant food constituent remains such no matter where 
or how it may exist ; it only becomes plant food when it is present in the 
soil, and then only when it is present there in the very condition in which 
the plant gi’owing upon that soil can withdraw it and turn it to its own 
account. The expression “ plant f(X)d constituent is accordingly used 
throughout these pages with the specific meaning above implied, and to the 
term “plant food ’ likewise a very definite signification is assigned. Bear- 
ing this in mind, it will directly follow that a chemical analysis of the soil, 
in ordei* to' be of value to the farming '‘ommuiiity, should tell, not the quan- 
tities of plant food rojtsfinfnits presort, but the proportion of plant food. 
It beeomeis obvious, then, that we are to distinguish between at least two 
kinds of ehemical analyses of soil, one of which supplies the farmer with 
information of value, while tlu) other does not; it will, however, be more 
convenient- to look u))on soil analyses as capable of sub-division into three 
classes or grades. First of ail the plant food constituents may be present 
in the soil in such a condition as to be quite incapable of being absorbed 
by tho plant; remembering that we are eonsidering the subject from the 
agriculturist’s standpoint, we may bo justified in calling these the plant 
food, constituent? of tlu' third or lowest grade. The chemist who wishes 
to include these in his determination oif the total quantity of plant food 
constituents in llie soil, needs to employ the strongest chemical reagents, 
or the cnorgetic action of fiuxe© at a high temperature in order to attain 
his object, for the plant food constituents of the third grade are usually 
silicates or aluminates, and do not respond to any less radical treatmeait: 
in any case they arc not plant food. Nccdlass to say, that the acids gener- 
ally employed by the agricultural chemist fail to extract these compounds 
from the soil, and hence do not give tho utterly misleading results oocar 
sionally attribut-ed to them. Tlic first and second grades of plant food cx)n- 
si.itucnts differ from the third in being available for plants; that is to say, 
they arc nctnally plant food. .These are oxtractible from the soil by 
mineral acids, such as hydrochloric acid. The plant food con^^titueiits of 
tho first gt'ado arc readily, or immediately, available to the plants, and the 
chemist- can extract th-ean from the soil by means of water or weak organic 
acids, sucli as a dilute solution of citric acid; those of the s^x'ond grade are 
less soluble, less readily available for plants, and may be extracted in the 
laboratory by strong mineral acids, but not by water or weak organic acids. 
They are not ini mediately removed by the crops, but contiiuio in the soil 
as a “reserve stock ” — a term that we shall have oeca^sion to use again ; 
let it bo remembered, therefore, that whenever it is employed in the course 
of these remarks it signifies plant food of the second grade. 

Thus we have these three grades of plant food constituents in the 
soil : — 


I. Soluble in water and in weak organic acids : 
Immediately or readily available for plants. 

II. Soluble in strong mineral acids : 

Available for plants only as a reserve stock. 
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III. Insoluble in ordinary acids, and extracted only by fusion or by 
spooially powerful reagents like hydrofluoric acid. 

Not available for plants.* 

Obviously the agriculturist has little, if any, interest in non-avail able 
plant food constituents, and chemical analyses — be they of a single soil 
sample, or of a whoie series of representative soils from various parts of 
the oounti’y — which give only figunets showing the amounts of plant food 
constituents present, and afford no indication as to the quantity of available 
plant food — whatever interest they may possess for the geologist — have 
none for the f armor. It is tnie that, by mechanical disintegration and 
chemical docornpoisition, plant food constituents of the third grade may ul- 
timately become available, as they very slowly change into those of the 
second, but the process is so gradual as practically never to' have any value 
for the generation in occmpancy. The consiituonts of grades I and II, on 
the other hand, possess groat interest for the farmer ; they comprise the 
actual plant food: the former affect the land’s immediate productiveness, 
the latter its permanent value. In an investigation such as that under re- 
view, then, we may dismiss grade III from further consideration. The 
first grade, or immediately available plant food, is of less account than in a 
countiy where agricultural lands are usually held upon short tenancy ; 
and, in any case, where the object' is to gain information respec^ting the 
agrioultural potentialities of extended areas, insuflicient data would bo 
afforded by determinations of the readily available plant food in the soil: 
individual farmers may profit by such investigations, but even thou, to be 
of lasting value, they would have to' be constantly repeated, and upon very 
much more comprehensive lines than the utmost range of practicability, 
if they are to meet all needs. 

So we arc brought to this conclusion, that, if a chemical investigation 
of a country’s soils is to be mado, it is the reserve stock of plant food in 
the soil (that is to say, the constituents of the second grade) that calls for 
first attentiou. Tliey are continually changing into plant food, of the first 
grade, and are being removed from the soil by plants very much more 
rapidly than they can be produced from the third grade constituents. It 
may be of some value, either incidentally, in certain cases, or subsequently 
to a thorough investigation of the reserve stock of plant food in the soils 
of the whole country, to inquire into the conditions and quantities of the 
other two grades as well, but the immediate and pressing necessity is to 
proceed with all speed along the line just indicated as demanding prime 
attention. 

Different. plants have, as already remarked, different absorbing powers, 
iind hence we may almost say that the immediately available plant food in 
a soil varies in amount with the crop to be cultivated. If, therefore, we 
ascertain the maximum amount of plant food that can become available to 
any plant from a given soil we shall gauge the utmost limits of that soirs 
natural fertility, as far as it is affected by chemical considerations. If that 
be his purpose, the chemist should employ as a solvent not one which will 


* The following figurew, adapted from Bulletin No. 41 of the Minnesota Agricultural 
Experiment Station, illustrate the fact that soils contain considerable amounts of 
plant-food constituents which are not available for plants :™ 


Lime 

Potash 

Phosphoric? Oxide ... 

In the case of the clay soil, it will be noticed, as much as 
unavailabld for plants. 


Wheat Holl. 

Heavy Olay Soil. 

Grata and Grain Soil. 

Grade II. Grad* III. 

Grade II. 

Grade III. 

Grade 11. 

Grade III. 

2*44 

•36 

•48 

•16 

•61 

•36 

•64 

2-18 

•21 

3-46 

•30 

1-46 

•38 

— 

•12 

•08 

•23 

•06 


of the potash was in a form 
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simulate a single crop of weak extractive flower, that is to say, a solvent 
that will take out little more than th© constituents of grade I, leaving the 
bulk of those of grade li untouched. Of course, ho is well aware that the 
soil which contains a large stock of plant food of the first class will in any 
case be chemically rich ; it will therefore be fertile, provided that other 
factors — the physical character of the soil, the supply of water, and so on — 
are not defective. But he knows equally well that if the maximum of 
available constituents fall below a certain limit, the soil must of necessity 
be poor, whatever other conditions may be favourable. Hence the first ob- 
ject of a systematic soil survey along chemical lines should be to ascertain 
the maximum proportions of plant food likely to be available to average 
crops within a reasonable period of Lime in the area under examination. 
For this reason, especially in a country like this, consisting of immense 
tracts of virgin soil, amongst which there are many poor soils, the writer 
considers that a great deal more information will be gained by the extrac- 
tion of soils by means of Hydrochloric acid than by applying Dyer’s citric 
acid solution. The latter may be employed subsequently, as supplemen- 
tary, but the former method should certainly take precedence. 

Professor Hilgard makes some incisive observations with regard to the 
threefold differentiation of plant food constituents in soils, which bear 
directly on what we have said above. Tn order to appre<natc bis remarks 
in this conneK^tion, some extracts, leading up to them, from his work al- 
ready quoted are essential. He says: — * , 

“ While the obvious importaruir of the physical soil-conditions has long a|?o rendered 
them subjects of close study by SchUbler, Boussinp^ault, and others, th(; chemistry of soils 
was very generally noplectrt for a considerable period, after the hopes at first entertained 
by Liebiff that chemical analysis would furnish a direct indication and measure of soil 
fertility had been sorely disappointed in respect to the only soils then investig-ated, viz. 
the long’-cultivated ones of Europe, The results of chemical analysis sometimes ajgreed, 
but as often pointedly disagreed, with cultural experiences ; so that after the middle of 
the nineteenth century but few thought it worth while to occupy their time in chemical 

soil analyt^is Among the few who, during the middle of the past century, 

maintained their belief in the possibility of practically useful results from direct soil 
investigation were Drs. David Dale Owen and Robert Peter, who prosecuted such work 
extensively in connection with the geological and agricultural surveys of Kentucky and 
Arkansas ; and the writer, who carried out similar work in the States of Mississippi and 
Louisiana, with results in many respt^cts so definite that he has ever since regarded this as 
a most fruitful study, and has later continued it in California and the Pacific North-west. 
This was done in the face of almost uniform discouragement fiom agricultural chemists 
until within the last two decades, with occasional severe criticisms of this work as a waste 
of labour and of public funds. All this opposition was largely due to the ))rejudices 
engendered by the futile attempts to deduce practically useful results from the chemical 
analysis of ,wiU long cultivated, without first studying the less complex phenomena of 
riegin soils ; and these prejudices persisted longest in the United States, even though in 
Europe the reaction against the hasty rejection of chemical soil work had Ix^gun some time 
before, as is evidenced by the methods employed at the Kothamsted Ex|x^rimental Farm in 
England, the Agricultural College of France, the Russian agronomic surveys, and at 

several points in Germany In the United States as well, the ancient 

prejudices have now gradually given way before the urgent call for more definite 
information than could otherwise possibly be given to farmers by the experiment stations, 
most of whose cultural experiments, made without any definite knowledge of the nature 
of the soil under trial, were found to be of little value outside of their own 

experimental fields In many existing treatises so much emphasis is given to 

the alleged proofs of the inutility of chemical soil examination in particular, that a special 

controversion of these arguments seems necessary Tn all the,sc duruimionsi the 

diference between of per nwtient j)roduct hr value of , soils, as against 

that of their imniedwte producing capacity, must be strictly kept in view. The former 
interests vitally the permanent settler or farmer ; the latter concerns the immediate 
outlook for crop-production, the ‘ DUngerzustand ’ of the Germans. The methods for the 
ascertainment of these two factors are wholly distinct, even though the results and their 
causes are in most oases intimately correlated. The failure to observe this distinction 
accounts for a great deal of the obloquy and reproach that has in the past so often been 


Hilgard : Op. Cit., pp. 313, 316-320. 
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heaped upon chemical soil-analypis and its advocates. . . . . . The abundant preitencfi 
of the plant-food ingredients, as shown by analysis, will not avail, unless at least an 
adequate portion of the same exists in a form or forms accessible to plants. Of course this 
condition would seem to he best fulfilled by the ingredients in question being in the water- 
soluble condition. But , . . substances in that form would be very liable to be washed 

or leached out of the soil by heavy rains or irrigation It is therefore clearly 

desirable that only a relatively small proportion of the useful soil-ingredients should be in 
the water-soluble or pliysically-absorbed condition, but that a larger supply should be 
present in forms not so ea.sily soluble, yet accessible to the solvent action which the acids 
of the soil and the roots of plants are capable of exercising. This r/z/w/;//?/ available 
supply we may dei^ignate as the irserve food-store.''^ 

Hilgard’s remarks* have been quoted thus lengthily because his book 
on the subject has all the qualities of a standard work of reference, em- 
bodying, as the work of no other writer in recent years has done, in the 
clearest language, the most reasonable present-day theories on the saibjcct 
dealt with. Following out his line of reasoning, it will be seen at once 
that, in a scries of investigations of the nature, and carried on under the 
circumstances of those that have been performed in the Government Anar 
lytical Laboratories here, quantitative determinations of the ingi*e<licnts of 
grade III possess little more than academic interest, while the readily- 
available or water-soluble coinstitucnts of grade I do not urgently need in- 
vestigation so long as vast fields of cxploiation have to be entered upon 
in respect of the reserve stock, or, as Hilgard terms it, the reserve food 
store, in the various soils of the Colony. It is this programme that wo have 
mitted, during the earlier portion of the past dozen years. 

In the investigations conducted in the Government Analyt ical Labora- 
tories one method of soil extraction has been adopted as a standard, but it 
has been supplemented by sundry others for comparison, lii deciding ufxm 
a standard method, a solvent had to lx*- chosen — bearing in mind what lias 
already been said — that would represent, not the slight action of a single 
crop, nor a dissolving capa(*ity far in excess of any action that successive 
crops could exert during many years to come. The aim was rather to make usc^ 
of a solvent that would extract from the soil just as much of the materials 
composing the food of plants, as lies ready to hand for conversion into con- 
stituents of the first grade as fast as the latter arci withdrawn by cultiva- 
tion. Obviously an adoption of sudi a via media necessitates tlic^ rejection, 
on the one hand, of comparatively weak solvents, such as pure water, which 
would extract only the directly or readily available plant food, and, on the 
other, such powerful reagents as boiling aqua regia or sulphuric acid, which 
would, in addition, dissolve out substances totally unavailable as plant food. 

Investigations have, it is true, been made in our laboratory with dilute 
citric acid, but simply to compare its action as a solvent with the standard 
method. 

We have yet to face the question of the actual solvent to be employed 
in extracting the soil ; having decided what not to use ; e.g.. any that would 
stop short with the extraction of readily available constituents, on the one 
hand, or that would include in their action cotnstituents that are not avail- 
able at all, it still remains to' fix on what may be termed a reserve stock 
solvent; and here again discrimination is necessary. '‘Of all the mineral 
acids available, says Dr. Wiley,* “ no one possesses solvent powers for soils 
in a higher degree than hydrochloric.” That acid has accordingly long 
been us^ by analysts for the purpose, and it was also resorted to in these 
investigations for a similar reason. In this connection, however, three 
points awaited settlement, namely, the strength of hydrochloric acid to' be 
employed, the length of time the acid should remain in contact with the 


See also Snyder : “ The Chemistry of Soils and Fertilisers,” pp, 09, 70. 
* Principles and Practice of Agricultural Analysis,” Vol. I., p, 345. 
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soil, and the temperature at which it should be allowed to act. Loughridge 
foundf that hydrochloric acid of 11 15 sp. gr. exei'ted a greater dissolving 
effect upon the soil than either a stronger or a weaker acid ; this strength 
of acid had also been adopted in our investigations, lie also found that 
the solvent action continued to increase for five days and then ceased. 
Upon the above basis the* standard method generally employed in the Gov- 
ernment laboratories has been formulated ; it is the first of the methods 
outlined below. One respect in which tliis method differs from that of 
HiJgard and Loughridge is in respect of temperature. In the warm sunny 
(timate of this Colony it would appear that root action is more energetic 
than in colder lands. It has been found, for instance, that proportions of 
phosphoric oxide which would be considered inadequate in Europe, in this 
country often suflic© to yield satisfacLiry returns. But this greater root 
action result® in a more rapid depletion of the reserve stock of plant food 
in the soil : that reserve stock, therefore, is rendered relatively smaller than 
under circumstances of lesser root activitv. To represent this fact in the 
laboratory when a soil is to be analyse^d, it accordingly becximes necessary 
to employ a weaker solvent so as to indicate a relatively lower maximum 
limit of plant food in re>serve; no direct experiments to test the validity of 
this theory liavti been made, but tlu' substitution of the ordinary tempera- 
ture for that of the steam bath in the hydrocdilorie acid extraction method 
seems to fit in exactly witli the eojiditions of this Colony, and the results 
thereby obtained tally closely with f.lie* practical experiences of farmers. 

It must again be observed that although every soil which may yield 
largo quantities of soluble plant food to this method of cxtrartion is not 
thereby proved to be fertile, yet, as the method represents a Jiiaximum, 
we may definitely consider all soils that show siriall proportions of soluble 
constituents under its treatment, to bo unmistakcably poor, and in need of 
replenishment. To a certain extent, also, wc may assume the fertility of 
a soil which yields good i^esults not only by that method, but also when 
treated according to the citric acid method of extraction outlined below. 

Two other extraction methods by Hydrochloric acid have been used in 
several of the analyses; they are the second and third of the methods de- 
scribed below, the former being that of the German Experiment Stations, 
and the latter one stated to have been devised by Professor Maercker, of the 
Halle Experiment Station. 


(To he coufiniied.) 


f American Journal of Science,” Vol. VII , p. 20. 
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CHAPTER IX. 


The Food of Bees in the Larval St.vi’e and their Metamorphoses. 


The eggs laid by a fertile queen will be seen in the accompanying 
drawing as minute white sj)ots slightly elongated in shape, and attached 
by one end to the base of the colls. A young queen may be a little erratic 
111 performing her duties at the beginning, and an occasional cell may con- 
tain two or three eggs ; but this need not bo mistaken for the work of a 
fertile worker. After a few days, having settled down to the business, 
she deposits cell by cell, one egg in eaoh, with beautiful regularity and 
seldom missing a cell. The eggs contain the usual constituents, yolk, and 
albumen, and hatch into tiny white larvae on the third day. Just pro- 
vious to hatching, the egg is sun’ounde/d with a milky-looking fluid, which 
forms the first food for the young larva. The food for the first three 
days of larval existence consists of pre-digested material called chyle, this 
is prepared by the nurse bees, and forced into the cells by a prolongation 
of the chyle stomach through the honey sac. On the foutth 
day some important changieis take place in the dietary, which has been the 
subject of much discussion and investigation by such scientists as Schon- 
field. Dr. De Planta, Cowan, Cheshire and others, who have amply demon- 
strated that this change of diet has a wonderful significance and marked 
influence on the further development of the larvae. We must now follow 
this a little in detail, as it has an important bearing on our subject. We 
have observed in a previous chapter that the fertilized queen can lay two 
kinds of eggs ; that is to say they will hatch into worker or drone larvae. 

The question now naturally arises, How are young queens raised? 
We can answer this at once by saying that young queens are produced 
from worker eggs or very young worker larvae only. We shall now see 
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Ilow this is accomplished, by tracing the development of Queen, Worker, 
and Drone, in their several order. 

We have jiist O'bserved that the change of diet takes place from the 
fourth day, this applies to- worker and drone only. If it is the intention 
of the worker bees that ono or more of the eggs or young larvae should 
develop into queens tlie same rich nutritious food is continued throughout 
the laiwal state; in fac;t some authorities think that this food is provided 
for absorption during the first part of the chrysalis stage, the larvae arc 
most lavishly fed and “ royal jolly ” may l>o occasionally seen in the cell 
after the young queen has vacated it. The queen is roared in a much 
larger and differently shaped cell to that of the worker or 
drone, wliicli allows not only for considerable food being placed in the cell 
but provides for other important deivolopmcnts during the transformation 
of tho inmate. After feeding the queen larva for about 5 days, the cell 
is scaled over and a further 4 days is occupied in spinning the cocoon, 
period of rest, and transformation into nymph ; another 3 days is allotted 
to this process, making 15 days in all, from the time the egg was laid; 
when the young cjueen emerges from the cell. 



Brood Comb and Quoeii Celle. 


In the case of the worker larva, this is weaned on the fourth day, and 
from this time, in addition to the somi-digested food, a large proportion 
of honey is added to* the diet. The sealing of the worker cell takes place 
about the same time as that of the queen cell, the remaining stages taking 
a^ut 13 days, making in all 21 days for the final perfecting and issue of 
the insect. 
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The drones developmont is still slower, the feeding stage occupying 
about 6 days, a day longer than for queen and worker ; during this period 
in addition to the honey and senii-digcsted pollen en honey food supplied 
to the worker, the drone receives a large quantity of undige^stod pollen. 
Each stage is slower, the time of spinning the cocoon, rest and pasisage 
through nymph state taking about 15 days, making in all about 24 to 25 
days from the time the egg was deposited. 

CHAPTER X. 

Bee-Products. 

JJiHKf/. -Tt is supposed by many that honey is secreted by flowers 
gathered by the bees and transferred to the hive in that form. Strictly 
speaking this is iiH'orrect ; it is nectar that flowers secrete, and not until 
it has undergone a digestive pro- 
cess and conversion into grape sugar 
in the bec' s stomach, does it bo- 
c'oine honey in its true charact-oristic 
form. 

The nectar is gathered from 
llciwers by lapping and suction, and 
couv(-'yed to the lioney sac. Hero 
a. (‘heniical change is ofTeetod, which 
transforms the nectar into honey, 
it is then disgorged by the workers 
into the combs ])repared for its recep- 
tion where it remains until the sur- 
plus watei- has evaporated and the 
right degree of ripeness obtained. 

It is them sealc'd over, as will bo 
explaim^d later on. Ripe honey 
will not contain more than about 
15 to 28 per cent, of water. Honey 
should not be removed from the 
hive until properly rii^onod by the Comb. Wax Cells, 

ascending heat. Artifieial moans 

have hoQu tritxl for ripening honey, but not without a bad effect, 
the honey losing much of its characteristic aroma and flavour. The che- 
mical changes taking place in converting nectar into honey are somewhat 
elaborate, suffice to say that pure honey cannot be imitated. These 
changes eminently litting it for ready asvsimilation by the digestive system. 

If honey, both as a food and for its medicinal value, was better 
known, the consumption of this important product would lx> increased 
cuonnously, containing as it does all the virtues and important elements 
ef the particular flowers from which the nectar was gathered. 

As a food for children and for adults with impaired digestion, there 
can be noi equal. It can l>e used in all kinds of cookery, many things 
being greatly improved by its peculiar qualities. Cakes made with honey, 
instead of sugar, will keep moist for months, which is worthy of notice in 
a dry climate. Summer beverages can also be sweetened with honey. In 
cases of rheumatism, asthma, hoarseness, cold, cough, bronchitis and all 
affections of the throat and chest, honey is extremely useful and beneficial. 
In treatment of consumption honey has been prescribed instead of cod 
liver oil with good effect. 

After removal from the hive, honey will generally granulate when 
exposed to a temperature below 70^ Fahr. Granulation does not impair 
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the quality of honey, which can at any time be brought back to the liquid 
form by standing the bottle in hot water for a short time. Some kinds of 
honey granulate quicker than others. 



Ventral riateri ur Wax PooketB. 

War . — Next to honey in impoitancc is wax. This material is not col- 
lected outside the hive as generally stated, but is produced by a secretion 
in the bodies of tliei worker bees ; to put it si7n])ly we might say that bees- 
wax is superfluous fat, the production of which can be regulated by tho 
workers. On the underside of the abdomen between the segments are 



Jaws of the Bee. 

what are known as wax-pockets, from which an oily secretion 
exudee, forming on solidifying tiny whit© plates or scales of wax which 
are worked up by aid of the mandibles- and anterior legs into 
ribbons ^ for oomb-building. To produce wax two essentials are 
necessary — warmth and an abundance of food. These are obtained 
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by taking absolute reposei in close clustering and partaking of a quantity 
of honey and pollen. Many diverse views are held as to the quantity of 
honey consumed in making wax, no doubt owing to the difficulty of con- 
ducting the various experiments under identically the same conditions. 
Undea- certain conditions, probably not more than 6 to 8 lbs. of honey will 
ho required, while at other times 20 lbs. will be required to produce a 
pound of wax. If we take the mean, say 13 to 14 lbs. of honey, we 
see that comb building, apart from lass of time, is an expensive item. This 
great cost can now be obviated or materially reduced by the use of comb 
foundation which will be explained slioitly. Wax is used not only for 
comb building but for .sealing over the rijiened honey and also when mixed 
with pollen is used for capping the brood cells. Some races of bees use 
wax instead of propolis foir closing up cracks and crevices about the hives. 
The colour of wax varies consequent uyKm the kind of honey fed upon by 
the bees during its production. It is remarkable that a dark honey pro- 
duces wax lighter in colour than that produced by feeding on light honey, 



Pollen Basket. 

due probably to the colouring matter in the pollen. Bees will build comb 
quite readily if provided with properly prepared syrup made from cane 
sugar. 

Pollen or Bee-hrtad , — This is the farina or fertilizing dust, of flowers 
When chemically examined it is found to contain most of the important 
food elementsi; it is rich in albuminoids and also contains sugar, starch 
and oils. 

Pollen is used extensively in the hive for the preparation of larval 
food, also used with wax for sealing brood combs and largely partaken of 
by the adult bees. The workers are careful to keep a supply (d this ma- 
terial on hand, but if through any unforseen circumstance the supply fails 
they will accept a substitute such as poa Hour or wheat flour, although it 
is very seldom in this country that natural pollen is unobtainable. 
Pollen is collected from the stamens of flowers by the workers, the 
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tongue, jaws and legs boing brought into requisition for this purpose. As 
collected, it is moist-ened by the tongue and passed on to the pollen bas- 
kets, sdtuated on the posterioir legs. The pollen baskets are surrounded 
with stiff hairs to support the maximum load that can be carried. The 
podlen can be seen as little oval pellets of various colours, depending upon 
the som'ce of supply. It is noticeable that bees only carry pollen of one 
colour at a time. On reaching the hive the pollen is deposited in cells 
near the brood nesit. If to be kept for future use it is covei*ed with a layer 
of honey. 

Propolis . — This is a resinous substance obtained from buds of flowei-s, 
fir trees, disused hives, varnished surfaces, etc. It is a very useful ma- 
terial for covering up all irregularities in badly made hives, but is a groat 
source of annoyance to the beo-keeper owing to its adhesiveness to hands 
and clothing. South African bees are prone to use a quantity of propolis 
in closing up cracks to keep out ants and other numerous cnoinies. If a 
mouse, snail, or other object obtain access to the hive and die there, and 
is too large for the bees to remove, they encase it with propolis, and thus 
hermetically sealed it remains free from putrefaction. 

Worker Coiuhs . — These arc built entirely of wax, the cells being 
hexagonal in shape with pyramidal bases. The form of cell has been the 
subject of much controversy and investigation, engaging the minds of 
mathematicians from all time. The colls are formed on the most econo- 
mical lines known, combining the greatest strength and largest capacity 
with the minimum of material. The average worker cell is about l-5th 
inch in diameter and a trifle loss than A inch in depth, acc’ommodating 
approximately about 25 young workers U) one square inch of surface. The 
cells are not quite liorizontal, but have a slight fall towards the base or 
midrib of the comb ; this is not so' perceptible with brood combs as those 
prepared for the storage of honey. The measurement from the centre of 
one comb to the (cntj’e’of the adjoining one is usually 1 [)-20th inch, say 1/, 
inch. Bees do not appear k) observe any particular direction wdian build- 
ing comb as referred to the hive entrance or compass bearing when left to 
their own devices. They sometimes, perhaps most frequently, biiild their 
combs parallel to the entrance, at other times al right angles, and very 
often take a diagonal direction. 

Drone Damh . — This is built of the same material and shape, as tho 
worker cells, only the dimensions are greater. About four cells go to the 
lineal inch, making approximately 16 cells to 1 square inch of surface. 
Drone brood may be distinguished by the prominent convex, almost hemi- 
spherical capping ; this shapes allows for a little extra depth of cell to ac- 
commodate the larger bee. A mixture of pollen and wax is Uvsed for cap- 
ping both worker and drone brood combs. 

Honey Gonih . — Either worker or drone comb is used for storing honey. 
During a glut, if not provided with worker size foundation bees 
usually build drone comb for storage purposes, increasing the 
pitch of cell towards the midrib very considerably and length- 
ening the cells much beyond the normal len^h of brood cells, where space 
will allow. Bees prefer to store their honey away from the entrance and 
above the brood nest. By this means the heated air in its ascent asisistfl 
evaporation and the ripening process. When ripe the honey is sealed over 
with pure wax, the method adopted and appearance of the capping when 
finished varies wi’h different varieties of bees. The black bees (European) 
and Carniolans leave a little space between the .surface of the honey and 
the underside of capping which, being fairly thick, gives a beautiful white 
appearance to the comb. Most of the yellow class of bees, including South 
Africans, fill the cells right up to the capping, which being left thin and 
semi-transparent, the general result is not so satisfactory ; especially is 
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this the case with dark honey. Although the honey comb is extremely 
delicate, the base of the cells, being o-nly about 1 80th of an inch thick and 
the side walls even thinner, a few ounces of wax will support several 
pounds of honey. 

Queen Cells . — Queen cells are usually oonstructed on the edges of 
brood combs, hanging with the opening downwards. When completed 
they resemble an acorn or pca^nut in shape, and are covered with indenta- 
tions to increase their strength. They are formed with a mixture of wax 
and pollen, and being rather an expensive article the workers utilise 
the old material removed in clearing the site and work up any supediuous 
portion from surrounding cells. 

CHAPTER XI. 

Hives and Appliances. 

Before proceeding with that pai-t of our subject having special refer- 
ence to boo-keeping in practice, it will be well that the uninitiated reader 
be made acquairited with descriptions of some of the most necessary and 
useful articles used by the modern bee-keeper. 



Corner in O.R.O. Apiary at Grootvlei Exporimental Farm near Bloemfontein. 

Hives . — A movable comb or Bar Frame Hive is a bce-domieile in 
which bees live under more comfortable circumstances, increase with 
greater rapidity when required, and store the honey under more favour- 
able conditions than when left to their own devices in their own selected 
habitat. The ownca’ has entire control of their movements, and when 
properly managed compatible with the natural instinct of the occupants, 
a larger yield of honey is obtained than by any other method. 

Owing to the physic^al (‘onfiguration of South Africa, rising plateau 
above plateau from the coast, to the interior, we have considerable varia- 
tions in climate. Rainfall, temperature, humidity, etc., being largely con- 
trolled by the difference of altitude, it is necessary to carefully 
consider the effect of such conditions on bee^life before adopting any parti- 
cular type of hive. At the same time it is very desirable that wc should 
have uniformity as far as possible throughout South Africa. Without at 
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present referring to any particular make of hive we would give a few 
broad rules for guidance. In selecting a hive, always remember that pro- 
perly constructed hives combined mth good management are two primary 
essentials to successful bee-keeping. The latter may be acquired by prac- 
tice and careful observation, but an unsuitable hive will always be a source 
of trouble and annoyance, probably ending in disaster and the eventual 
abandonment of the “ box of frames ” and its contents to an obscure part 
of the premises, the boes being left for ever to their own devices and the 
disappointed owner found amongst those who “ never could do much with 
such new-fangled aiTangements.” Many of the irni)orte(l articles and 
their bad imitations here also liave signally failed in their purpose in 
several instances. Although adapted to the i*e(|iiirejiient8 of the country 
where they were manufactured, when brought into use in South Africa, 
with a different climate and other conditions and requirements, are found 
very often to Joecome practically valueless, and impediments to progre-ssive 
bcc-culturc. 



Author'H Double Wall Hive with Author’s ImprovementH for Winter Ut^e. 

With suitably designed and properly constructed bar frame hives, 
the bee-keeper can do very much as he may dispose with his bees and the 
exact condition of the community at almost any time be ascertained. The 
frames of one hive being interchangeable with those of another, he can 
strengthen a weak stock with frames of hatching brood taken from a 
stronger one. Should the queen show any undesirable traits as evidenced 
by the behaviour of the workers, or should she become old and her pro- 
geny suffer in consequence, she can be removed and a young one intro- 
duced. 

Natural swarming can be controlled to a very great extent; artificial 
swarms made; the production of useless drones prevented; colonies 
united; and breeding stimulated at proper times. The bee-keeper can 
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also obtain the surplus honey — the specific end in view — in a clean, whole- 
some form, free from brood and bee-bread in sections or frames selected for 
the purpose. 

These are a few of the numerous advantages obtained by using a bar 
frame hive. 

In reverting to what was said above with regard to uniformity in 
hives, the hive most suitable for general adoption and best able to meet 
the requirements of every possible condition in this country is what is 
kno'wn as the double- walled 


type, with spacious roof admit- 
ting of free ventilation and air 
space above the frames or sec- 
tions. Without going very min- 
utely into the virtues of doublc- 
wallod versus single wall hives, 
it is very clear that as we render 
bees less susceptible to variations 
of temperature, so in pro portion 
will it make for their general 
welfare ; therefore by observing 
the laws regulating the adjust- 
ment of tempcM‘aturc, we select a 
double- walled hive as being 
warmer, and more satisfaetory 
for winter use than one of tlie 
single wall type ; it is alsK) the 
more econornica] of the two, tho 
bees requiring less stoire<? or feed- 
ing in a double-walled hive. 
Equally for summer use its su- 
periority over a single wall hive 
with close fitting roof is obvious, 
the enclosed intervening space 
between the side walls and roof 
affording protection from the 
direct rays of the sun, which is 

II (^t obtainable with single wall 
hives unless artificially shaded. 

III theory this must be apparent 
to any person of ordinaiy in- 
telligence ; in practice it has 
been conclusively proved to bo 
so. Single wall liives, however, 
are very suitable for use’ in. 



Author’s Double Wall Hive with Improvements 
and Non-Swarming Arrangement for 
Summer Use. 


beediouses or covered apiaries, where they will receive protection 
from the elements, or arc good enough for, say, the coast dis- 
tricts of Natal where shade can be obtained in summer. But for gen- 
eral South African purposes, after extended trial and personal observatioai 
of bee-life in many parts of South Africa, wo have no hesitation in saying 
that a double* walled, hive on, say, at least three side® with a respectable 
porch on the other, with roof allowing of air space and ventilation above 
frames, will be found the most satisfactory under all circumstances. We 
might add that of several suspected bee>-diseases submitted to us for 


diagnosis they have, we believe, without exception, been found in single- 
wall hives with roofs fitting hard down, and no ventilation. Overheated 


brood and chilled brood being common in tliift class of hive. In summer 
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they throw off innumerable swarms, and when wintering, owing to the 
consumption of stores in sustaining the internal temperature, the bees are 
froquontly dnvcn to liio point of starvation and forsake the hive in one 
desporato attempt to procure. f(K>d, or unite themselves with another 
colony better provided for. Those who have adopted single wall hives for 

want of a bettei* knowledge of the 
subject may convert them into the 
typo indicated with very little trouble, 
and in future obtain their supplies on 
the double-walled principle. 

7^'m///es.- -The main feature of a bar 
frame hive is that each comb is built 
in a separate frame, which can bo re- 
moved froni the hive with trifling 
disturbance to the bees and without 
injury to the comb. Frames are made 
r-ectaiigular in shape with tlie ends of 
top bars projecting beyond the sides, 
on these ends or lugs are fixed di&- 
tance spacers to regulate the position 
of frames relative to each other and 

the side walls and floor of hive. The 

frames are suspended by tlie ends 
which is the only part of the frame 
in contact with the liive. The out- 
Sinprle Wall Hive. measurements of all frames and 

the inside dimensions of the hive must be uniform. By nature, bees 
work on definite lines and maintain certain measurements for passages 
and spaces betv/een and round about the combs, just suflicient tx> allow 
the po])ulaiion to* move about with comfort, and no more. It is impora^ 
tive that these rules be observed when designing the frames and inteirior 
fittings. Tf the spaces h'ft are t/oo wide, the bees will fill them with burr- 

combs and braces, and if too narrow, will bo closed with propolis, thus 

nullifying the whole .system and practically rendering the fjanios inuno- 
vahle. We have experimented largely with frames of different sizes, and 
have no hesitation, in saying that for general use and easy manipulation 
the frame known as the British Standard frame is the most suitable and 
convenient. This frame ha.s now been adopted by the Transvaal Beev 
keepers Association, the O.B. Colony, and rtx'ommcnded by the Hon. See. 
of the Cape Colony Bcc-kei^pers’ Association of Port Elizabeth. It is 
used bv several advanced beei-keepers, and we hope to see it adopted at an 
early date as the standard frame for this country. 



(To hr continurd.) 


REPORT ON GRAFTED AMERICAN RESISTANT 

VINES. 


KOBEKTSON DISTRICT. 

By I. Triboij5t, Viticulturist, Elscnbcrg Agricultural College. 

The introductory remarks made in the Tulbagh and Worcester re- 
ports on this subject, as to the varying character of the soil, etc., also 
apply to tlie llobertson District in a marked degree, so that it will be 
uniiecx'ssary to repeat them here. 

The first farm vi.sitod was that of Messrs. J. and G. Bruwer, at De 
Hoop. 

This nursi'ry, in faiiiy good but rather damp river bed soil, was in- 
spected and Muscaded, supposed to be grafted on Eiparia, are doing in- 
dififcrently, most of tlie stocks growing out were found to be Bupestris of 
the Apricot leaf” variety, 

PaH of the nursery consisted of Sultana on Ararnoii not doing well 
cither, and showing a groat number of misses. The ones growing formed 
rather an unsiglitly knob at the junction of tlie stock and scion. The 
failures might jiartly be attributed to faulty grafting and partly to the 
wetness of the soil. A patch of White French on Mctallica doing fairly 
well. Small plot of Americans and Hybrids 10 varieties, all mixed, put 
in last season, none of them making much headway. Young vineward of 
Muscndel on “ Apricot levif Bupestris,” planted the season before last on 
hillside, growing, but not vigorously. This land had formerly been under 
“Kalbas’’ and had not received much preparation before planting the 
young vinos. 

At Mr. Bruwer’s, sen., in the same valley, a nursery of Muscadel on 
Mctallica, planted in the river bed, had been submerged and partly 
washed away by the recent floods ; the few left promise to make good 
vines, As in other parts of this district it is very dilficult to judge which 
stock is doing best, as on investigation it is often found that a supposicd 
plot of Mctallic^a or other variety con.sisks of a mixture of a number of 
different sorts. 

Phylloxera has a very firm grip on the vineyards of De Hooip, and 
as a natural consequence a good many of them have not received, in the 
matter of cultivation, the attention that they have been getting hithei*to. 

In the lower part of the village of Bobertson, on a rather stiff clay 
with a pebbly sub-soil, Mr. Pieter de Wet has Muscadel on Metallica of 
one and two seasons’ growth doing very well. 

Mr. C. Marais’ farm Wonderfontein ’’ was next visited. On a fairly 
stiff clay soil Jacquez as a self-l)€arcr is doing well a.nd canying a good 
crop. In patches of brak soil it has died out as has also Metallica planted 
on brak patches, whilst on other portions where it is not brak, Muscadel 
on Metallica is carrying a good crop. In one particular brak spot oii 
which several American varietir^s have been tried all succumbed with the 
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exception of one stick (Aramon X Rupestris No. 12). From this stick Mr. 
Marais is going to -establish a small plantation and try it on all the brak 
spots in his vineyard. 

Next we come to a patch of Hermitage on Metallica doing well, a 
plot of Red Hanepoot on Jacquez purchased from private individual. 
These vines when planted seemed to be suffering from some kind of root 
rot fully 20 per cent, died out; those- still alive seem to be recovering and 
have made fair growth this season. Same variety on same stock obtained 
from Government nursery doing well. A number of Hanepoot grafted 
last season in aitu^ on 3306, 3309 and 1202 all doing well so far. 

White Hanej)oot on Jacquez, planted in ground immediately after 
old phylloxerated vines had been taken out, have made good growth and 
look remarkably healthy. Hermitage on Aramon in a moist, deep soil 
are good. 

The same may be said of Sultana on Metallica. Raisin Blanc on 
Metallica 2 years old looking very well, except that it has a big knob at 
the union somewhat similar to that noticed at Paarl last season where this 
vine was grafted on Aramon. The recent floods did considerable damage 
to Mr. Marais’ vineyard, and it is to be regretted that an experimental 
nursery of some thousand vinee was completely destroyed. I 
might here note that Mr. Marais is anxious to have an experimental plot 
on his property, under Government supervision, for testing different 
American resistant stocks. I should say that his farm would be ideal for 
that purpose, as it is made up of a great variety of soils. 

Mr. G. O. Cilliers’ fajm “The Glen,” at “ Klaasvogts,” was next 
visited; he has a nursery of White French, Green Grape and Muscadel 
grafted on Aramon, all looking well at present. A patch of 4,000 Mus- 
cadel, last season’s planting, on Aramon, looking fair, although a number 
died off just after they were planted. These vines are all irrigated and 
are on deep loamy soil with gravelly bottom. Most of the bearing vines 
are ungrafted ; any future plantings will be on resistant stocks. 

The practice of growing boans, potatoes and other annual crops, as is 
the custom in this district, between the vines is not to be commended. 

At Mr. G. Malherbe’s “ Middle Plaats,” Muscadel on mixed stocks 
doing fairly well, but suffering from oidium. Young vine® before coming 
into iDearing are generally neglected in the matter of treatment for oidium, 
which is false economy. The same treatment should be given to them as 
to those in bearing. Vines on fairly stiff soil with good natural under- 
drainagie. 

Mr. E. C. de Wet’s “ Orange Grove,” Robertson township. Grafted 
vines consist of Muscadel and Sultana on Metallica, planted on a deep- 
made river hank soil, under irrigation, doing well. 

At “ Roodewater,” belonging to Mr. G. van Graan, a number of 
Aramon X Rupestris; Metallica, Jacquez and Riparia, as a mother plan- 
tation an' not doing well. This may partly he accounted for by the soil 
on which they are planted, not having been properly prepared to ensure 
good growth. In nursery of Muscadel on Metallica there i® ai big per- 
centage of misses due mostly to the bad tying of the grafts. White 
French on Aramon have not made good union; rather poor grafting; 
and roots from scion have not been cut. Black Prince on Aramon badly 
tied, look fairly good, where they have taken. On same farm in village, 
Muscadel on mixed lot of Americans doing badly in wet spots, looking 
well in limestone portion of vineyard where soil i.s drier and naturally 
drained ; about one acre of Othello (self-bear-er) in stiff clay soil doing 
well and carrying good crop. Mr. Van Graan has about 90,000 vines, a 
very small proportion of which are grafted. The outlying portion of 
“Roodewater” consists of t, pretty stiff vlei soil. 
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On Mr. Marais’ farm, over William Kcl s Eriver, a patch, of Muscadel 
on Metallica in deep, loose, well-prepai’ed loam looking remarkably wall. 
In fact the finest looking vines that I have seen for their age (1^ years) 
in the district. 

In most vineyards of this district the proportion of grafted to un- 
grafted vines is still small. The phylloxera is making rapid headway 
among the ungrafted stocks and in a few years tlie whole of these ai'eas 
will have to be reconstituted if the district is to maintain its position as 
a wine-producing centre. 

I also visited Mr. Paul de Wet’s farm at ‘‘ Zand Vleit,” and found 
that the whole of his vineyard is still composed of ungrafted vines, as 
phylloxera so far has made little headway in the sandy soils of that part. 

Mr. Van Westhuisen’s farm at “ Goud Mijn ” was also visited. He 
has no American vinest, as his int-ention is, wlien phylloxera destroys the 
vineyard, to lay it down in lucerne. 

MONTAGU, JAN. 11, 1907. 

On Mr. Malherbe’s farm in the village 1 found Muscadel on Ripana 
doing very well and 4-ycar-old Muscadel on Metallica good. In a patch 
of Hanepoot, grafted part on Jacques and part on Riparia, those on Ri- 
paria struck much better than those on Jacquez. Both grafted in situ. 

Mr. D. J. G. Joubert suffered severely from recent floods through 
having 3,000 grafted vines washed out of his Nursery, practically his 
whole stock, lii his vineyard Muscat Hambro’ 4 years old on Metallica, 
growing well but carrying light crop. In patch of 4-year-old Muscadel 
growing on Metallica odd ones dying off without any apparent cause. 
Probably insuflicieut drainage. 

Muscadel, Hanepoot and Waltham Cross on Jacquez, with potatoes 
planted betwetui the rows, doing well. Some Muscadel and Waltham 
Cross on Aram on also good. 

These vines are growing on very fine close-packed silt soil. Deep 
trenching would improve its physical condition and help the draining. 

In the village Mr. A. J. IU)ssouw has 2-yoar-oild Muscadel on Metal- 
lica, and considering tlie slight amount of cultivation they get they look 
exceedingly well. 

At Mr. D. S. du Toil’s Old House, ” a patch of Muscadel in vine- 
yard near the road, 5 years old on Metallica, doing well except on brak 
spots of restricted area where they die out altogether. These spot« have 
been several times re-planted with the same result. There are a great 
number of these brak spots throughout the vineyards in the districts of 
Robertson and Montagu. No varieties of Americans that have been 
tried so far have succeeded. I would suggest that ‘‘ Solonis ” or some of 
the Solonis hybrids, if obtainable, be tried in these spots. It is the only 
variety likely to do any good. In the 7-y oar-old portion of the vineyard 
the same thing as regards brak obtains. 

Practically notliing has been done at Montagu in the way of reconsti- 
tution. The few grafted vines that have been put in are on new areas, 
and from what I could learn they are all centered in the township. I, 
therefore, did not visit any of the outlying vineyards. 

The delegates wlio wore appointed to accompany me, through various 
reasons could not do so, but they kindly plac^ a cart and driver at my 
disposal, with the exception of the trip to “Zand Vleit,” which was. done 
with a hire. 

The whole of the farmers with whom I came in contact seemed very 
keen on the matter of resistant stocks and anxious for infoimation which 
I gave them to the best of my ability. 



BUSHES OF THE KARROO AND FEEDING 
VALUES AS COMPARED WITH CULTIVATED 
CROPS. 


By R. W. Thornton, Agricultural Assistant. 

The following is a short, sketch dealing with some of the more impor- 
tant, desirable and undesirable, bushes of the Karroo, their feeding value 
as compared with cultivated crops and the disabilities under which they 
are expected to flourish and maintain their present standing without 
assistance or the least care being taken to prevent their entire extirpa- 
tion. The destruction and ousting of our desirable Karroo bushes from 
the veld is duo to several reasons, or rather a combination of causes load- 
ing to this effect. Over-stocking moi’c especially during severe droughts 
causes many of the old bushes to succumb, and as the same veld is grazed 
at ervery season of the year and every year during seeding, the seed and 
flowers being as a rule the parts most greedily devoured by stock, it neces- 
sarily follows that the re-seeding that would take place under natural 
conditions is prevented, and undesirable bushes, which go untouched by 
stock, flourish, re-seed and spring up on those parts denuded of useful 
herbage. 

This evil may be prevented or at least minimised in several ways, 
two of which arc ; 

(1) Allowing the veld on a |x>rtion of every farm to seed each season 

and taking care to avoid over-stocking at all times; 

(2) Jackal proof fencing, which is now making such rapid stridee, 
permits of stock running night and day, obviates the neQ^ssity of 
tramping veld by driving stock to and from the kraals and water. 
The denudation of seed and flowers is then not so wholesale. 

This destruction of the good bushes also gives rise to the multifarious 
sluits carrying off silt-laden water, the essence of the noted fertility of 
tile Karroo. To obviate this unnecessary waste, the aim must be to cover 
the surface of the Karroo densely with the more useful Karroo bushes and 
grass. Attempts have been made and are being made by some of our, 
more progressive farmers, such as Messrs. W. Southey, — Rubidge, A. and 
T. Murray, — Wegner, Paul Nel, Claude Orpen, and doubtless many 
others, to improve and pneeerve the natural herbage of the Karroo, by 
netting and flooding, etc., with marked- success in some instances. It 
would be of great benefit U> the country if farmers generally, possibly 
through their Associations, would take the matter up and endeavour to 
spread certain of the best plants and to preserve those that are remaining. 
This question was once raised by the Zwaart Ruggens Farmers’ Associar 
tion. With this object in view the following notes on the more impor- 
tant bushes and ti’ees of the Karroo are given, and, by comparison with 
cultivated crops, their extraordinary feeding values and fattening pro- 
perties are shown. It is hoped that the urgent necessity of preserving 
and spreading these valuable shrubs will be realised. 



I^USHES OF THE KARROO. 


For t.ho sake of coiivenienciei these plants are arranged and divided 
inU) four groups : - (^/) Ti*©cfil; (6) medium sized shrub ; (c) small bushes, 
kort Karroo ; (d) useless bushes, Lc., from a grazing point of view. 

Group (a). — Tree© such as: 

(1) Spekboom (^Poriulacaria afra^ Jacq.). 

(2) Sweet Mimosa {Accaria horrida). 

(3) Wolvcdoorn. 

(4) Theunabosch. 

(5) Guarrie (Enclta lanceolata^ E. Mey.). 

(6) Witstam boom. 

(7) Karee boom. 

(8) Kameel diOf)ni, and many others. 

Group f^^>/~-Deiined as medium sized shrub. 

(1) Genaadt bosje (Wild pomegranate). 

(2) Rosijiiije Bosch (Raisin bush). 

(3) Krudoorii Krecdom. 

(4) Vaal bosch (Grey bush) {Tarchonmifhus ramphoratus^ L.). 

(5) Zwart Storm (Black Storm). 

, (6) Baviaan bout Ganna or lang Ganna (not relished by stock). 


Group (c ). — Given as small bushes or kort karroo, is the most impor- 
tant, containing an it docs bushes that grow in the greatest profusion and 
under the most vaiicd conditions of soil and climate experienced. 


(1) Draaibosje or Gom bosje (Uip/opa pp?rs filifolius). 

(2) Schaapbosje or Goede Karroo {Ftnfzia vlnjata). 

(3) Kool Gabba, Cabbage Ganna. 

(4) Regte Ganna (Lkirorplon aphylla), 

(5) Vijgebosch (^M esimbrianthemtnu tuherof^uni , L.). 

(G) Vaal Brak Ganna (Atriple.r J! alloju us). 

(7) Kouwgoed, Koudigoed {A nyea capciisis). 

(8) Vaal Karroo (Idt y utasprrfunm parvifol'nuu, Bth. and H.K.) 

(9) Blaauw bloemetjes Karroo. 

(10) Stroop bosje. 

(11) Aarbosje {\V ahifrUla ynuculatu, Rolfe). 

(12) Bos tar d Aarbosje. 

(13) Rooi Ganna. 

(14) Kapok Bosje (Snow bush) (Eriocephalus spitiisrens, Burch,), 

(15) Vingerpol (Finger tuft) (Eu'phorhia^ sp.). 

(16) Ink Bosje. 

(17) Kraal bosje or Kraal ganna. 




Group ( 4 I) contains the names of a few of the useless bushes of the 
Karroo, some of which are spreading with such alarming rapidity in cer- 
tain districts as to menace pastoral farming. 

(1) Bitter Karroo (Ghrysocoina tenuifoJia). 

(2) Sour Mimosa, 

(3) Rapiusbosch. 

(4) Rhenosterbosch (Elytropappus RJiinocerotis, Less.). 

(5) Malmeidbosch (a species of crassula). 

?6) Drie Doom. 

(7) Litjes Ganna, Jointed Ganna {Mesemhriantltruiuui, sp.). 

(8) Kruidge-Roer-mei-niet {Mrlianthus cotfiosus, Vahl.), 
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The following are the results by analyses of a few of the abovenamed 
plants, wliioh were carried out by Dr. D. F. Juritz, Senior Government 
Analyst, and published in 1893. Compared with the analyses of certain 
well-known European fodder crops it is clearly shown why the apparently 
barren Karroo with its small rainfall and hot summers afford such fat- 
tening pasturage. The comparatively large amount of water shown to be 
present in these plants probably accounts for the fact that stock on the 
Karroo often manage for two or three days without water, springboks and 
ostriches apparently doing entirely without this precious fluid during 
times of scarcity, and, like fowls that are forced to eat moist food for the 
sake of the water present., are fatter in consequence. The following 
analyses were made from fresh plants and plants cut and dried in the 
open air — the latter dried form is the state in which the KaiToo' bushes 
are more usually found. 

Feeding vaj.ue oe some Karroo Bushes as compared with Cultivated Chops. 
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From the foregoing table, where a few of the best known Karroo 
bushes are compared with the forage crops most commonly used and 
grown in this country, it will be seen that the natural herbage compares 
very favourably with the cultivated crops. 

Selecting first the carbohydrates, which form the principal fat-pro- 
ducing ingredient in all fodders, it is a notable fact that in this ingredient 
the Karroo* bushes all compare favourably with the cultivated crops. 

The inorganic matter and cellulose found in the bushes also compare 
favourably with that found in the forage plants. This was hardly to be 
expected, considering the decidedly woody and comparatively leafless 
charaicter of the Karroo bushes. 

The one ingredient — and a most important one — in which all the 
Karroo plants analysed are decidedly deficient, is the albumenoids. The 
muboular tissue — “ hard flesh,” as it is often expressed — is produced by 
this albunnenous matter. This deficiency of albumenoids brings to light 
the reason, well known to most farmers, that a horse grazing on the veld^* 
will not,,' as a rule, stand hard work. The horse may be in excellent con- 
dition, but not in hard working condition, and even after on© hard day’s 
work — if h© will stand the strain — will look thin, hence the necessity of 
oats or other hard food as an adjunct to the veld for working animals. 
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The albumenoid ratio, that is, the proportion of albumenoids to the 
other ingredients present in the plant, is the standard by which the suit- 
ability of a fodder for any certain purpose is gauged. Without a suffi- 
ciency of any one ingredient the animal cannot make full use of the others, 
which therefore go to waste. Different animals and animals used for dif- 
ferent purposes require ingredients in different proportions. Thus for a 
horse undergoing servore exertion a suitable ratio is 1 : 4-5, whereas to 
maintain sheep and cattle 1 : 12-14, and for fattening oxen and sheep 
1 : 9-10 is suitable. The veld does not compare badly with the latter 
figures given, 1 : 12-14 and 1 : 9-10, and hence it follows that, though ex- 
cellent for fattening or the up-keep of stock, the veld is not suitable for 
hard working stock without supplementing with grain or other fodder. 

Taking the groups A, B and C, which include some of tlie best scrub 
and trees for pasturage in the country, it is most desirable to further the 
spread of these bushes by every possible means, and to prevent the spread 
of the objectionable bushes grouped under D. 

With this object in view, the following notos on the habits, growt/h, 
propagation, etc., of these planks arc appended. One of the most im- 
portant is R|>ckboom {Porfuhicaria afrd)^ of which there arc two varieties, 
very similar in appearance. The one variety is practically w^ort/hloss for 
stock. It is rodder in colour, has an acrid taste, and draws the mouth, 
not the pleasant, sharp acid flavour of the giwd variety. By these points 
it may be disi-inguishod from the “ goede ” or “ regte spekboom.^’ The 
desirable variety is destroyed by stock to a great extent, especially during 
droughts, when every animal preys on it, the thick succulent leaves and 
young green shoots forming a very attractive and palatable diet, greedily 
devoured by all stock, but more especially by horned stock. Horses also 
readily take to graying this shnib. Angora goats grown on a spekboom 
farm arc usually known by their early and remarkable development. The 
tree can be readily propagated by means of slips. The seed is difficult to 
collect, as it is quickly slicd and is short, lived. The spekboom grows and 
flourishes on the dry broken stoTiy ridges and hillsides of many of the 
Karroo districts. The large, den.se patches of good spekboom, which are 
annually becoming smaller, owing to constant grazing, as many of the 
older farmers can testify, can be regenerated, and fresh areas, if protected, 
planted with slips. 

There are two varieties of mimosa {Accacia horridn), the desirable 
“sweet’' mimosa and the undesirable “sour ” mimosa. The sweet mimosa 
or “ zoet doom “ is an excellent fodder plant. In good seasons, especially, 
it bears a vast quantity of flowers and seed, which are greedily eaten by 
all stock, but are particularly relished by ostriches and goats. The leaves 
are also excellent, and wlicn the.'=^e drop off at the fall of the year they are 
cjigerly sought for by sheep and goats. The sour mimosa, on the other 
hand, is not so greedily eaten by stock. It is distinguishable from the 
good mimosa by its shape. 

But the surest distinguishing feature is the peculiar smell arising 
from the wood of this tree when newly cut, from which is probably de- 
rived its name, “ zuur doom.’’ 

Thom veld is usually described as warm veld, the trees becoming 
more stunted in the open and disappearing entirely in the colder veld. 
The mimosa may be readily propagated from seed, which is easily col- 
lected and raised. It is not, however, as drought resistant as the spek- 
l>oom. 

Wolvednorn . — This com os into loaf very early in the year, i.e., in 
winter, when the mimosa and other trees are leafless, and it in turn is 
leafless when the mimosa is in full foliage. For this reason it is very use- 
ful for Angora goats, etc. The wood also makes desirable fencing poles. 
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and, like many durable woods, is very slow-growing. This tree may be 
propagated from seed, and is very drought resistant. In this respect the 
VVhitstaan, Guarrie, and Theuneboscli may be bracketed in one class, 
wheams the Karree Boom, Blaauw Bosch, and Mimosa are generally in- 
dicative of the presence of moisture, and do not withstand drought in a 
like degreie. 

In Gro'U'p B four of the best known bushes are Genaat, Kree doom, 
Rosijntje Bosch, which are found in many parts of the Midlands and 
through Beehuanaland. All these bushes may be propagated 
from seod. Vaal boisch and Zwart Storm resist drought best. The Zwart 
Storm, with its brilliant red flowers, is principally eaten by goats, and 
that mostly in times of excessive drought. This bush has a brackish, 
astringent taste. The Vaalbosch is more readily eaten by goals and cattle 
than by sheep. 

Gruuj) C consists of numerous short scrubby bushes, and in it — as 
also in the other groups — the same plants are frequently known in differ- 
ent districts by different names. Of this- group only a few of the best 
and best known and most drought resistant bushes will be commented 
upon. Schaapbosch, ?>., ' Regte Karroo ’’ or “ Pentzia virgata,’’ is a 

Karroo bush growing extensively on many farms in the Somerset East, 
GraaflF-Rcineit, and other districts. A very fine stretch of Pentzia is to 
be seen in the Somerset District between the town and Bainl jes lloogte. 
It thrives on argillaceous flats where the soil is rich and not easily washed 
out, and has a fair amount of lime present. It gives place to the Draai- 
bosje, Kapokbosje, and other shrubs on the ridges and poorer soil. The 
Pentzia bears an abundance of seed, which is easily gathered, and self- 
seeds. It often comes up very thickly after good seasonable rains. It 
also increases very rapidly by a process of natural layering, the branches 
extending along the ground, taking i*oot at the tips. Unfortunately, this 
mode of propagation is becoming even more rare than that of being al- 
lowed to seed, as the stock graze until the branches are a mere bundle 
of sticks. This layering is a point of great value, as by forming a mat 
and resisting the silt the process of erosion is suspended and the water and 
silt remain. Tliis Karroo bush is one of our most drought resistant and 
valuable stock bushes. 

The Vaal Karroo {Phynia.^fernivm yarv '^joVuim^ grows well in the poor 
stony ground, which will not support the regte Karroo,” and is considered 
quite as good as the latter for stock. The seed is easily collected. This variety 
of Karroo does not, however, possess the power of cxte<nding and matting 
by means of layers possessed by the “ regte Karroo.” Vaal Karroo is also 
excessively drought resistant, and is found growing extensively in the 
North-west of the Colony. 

Draaibosje or Gombosje {Diflopapyia^ filifalius) grows in great pro- 
fusion on rocky hillsides, and is well known by its blue flower and bright 
green foliage. It bears a great quantity of seed, which grows well if scat- 
tered in suitable spots in the veld. When this bush comes into flower it 
gives the meat of slaughter stock a strong and unpleasant flavour and 
smell, which, however, soon disappearB if the stock arc run on other veld 
for a short/ time. As will be seen by the analyses, this is one of the best 
bushes we have for fattening stock. 

One of our best and most drought-resistant bushes is the regte dr 
kortbeen ganna (CroxyJnn naBtoki?). Like regte Karroo it grows socially, 
that is, in extensive patches, and the patches end as suddenly as they 
^begin, individual bushes seldom straggling away for any great distance 
from the main area. Tins social tendency seems to be largely controlled 
by the nature of the soil, as the plant flourishes on wide alluvial fla/ts in 
the river valleys of the Midlands and many other parts of the Colony. 
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It is a noteworthy faet that even when the Karroo bush is dry and black 
this gaiina still retains its small fleshy grey foliage, forming a valuable 
feed in times of scarcity. 

There arc many different kinds of Vijge bosje {MtiftnihrUxnthetnuw), 
of which the so-called regte vijge bosje is a variety. It is not unlike the 
diie doom — also a vijge bosje — in a 2 >pearance, but distinguished from 
it by being thornless, and, as a rule, growing singly and not in patches, 
as does the drie doom. It possesses a tliick tap-root, often as thick as a 
man’s wrist. It seems to be unaffected by drought. It seldom grows 
more than 12 incheis high, and is, as a rule, entirely denuded of foliage by 
stock. In times of severe drought cattle are often seen chewing and paw- 
ing at the root which sometimes protrudes several inches above the 
ground. Unfortunately as this bush is seldom permitted by the st(Xjk to 
seed it is not at j^rcsent known to what extent the seed could be obtained 
and how the same would germinate and grow. 

Of the useless bushes which, though possibly innocuous, are objec- 
tionable in that they occupy land w'herc better bushes might grow, little 
need l)e said. Some of tliose that are to be most feared and that are 
making the most rapid strides are Hapius, Elienosterboseli and Bitter 
Kari’oo. The latter, however, decreases when overstocking and tramping 
out of veld ceases. It is, however, a pity to st'c how this bnsh has en- 
croached the good Karroo and grass veld ; this is especially noticeable 
ill parts of the Barkly East district. 

Rhciiosterbosch cind Rapius are remarkable for their burning quality, 
but, unfortunately, burning does not seem to destroy all the sei'd. These 
two bushes, whicli take up the veld t.o the exclusion of practically all 
other useful herhagi', promise in certain part*^ to fiecome almost as for- 
midable to fanning as the prickly pear unless some means is found to 
check the spread and replace them wdth good hushes. 

Tlie numerous other bushes included amongst those styled generally 
kort Karroo would take too much space to enumerate the special circum- 
stances under whicli they thrive or the particular reasons and peculiari- 
ties for whicli each is iiotc'd, and the first or second place wliich they take 
in the districts where they flourish, but nevcidhelcss each is known, and 
valued for some reason such as drought resistance, for the sc'ason at which 
they supply the s[)etcial grazing for the lambing season, or for other rea- 
sons, but llicy are one and all worthy of note, care and preservation in a 
gieater nr lesser degree. 

If established in localities suited to the peculiarities of each it is likely 
that many of the present useless barren stretches of country might l>e 
turned, into excellent grazing ground, and if patches of bush veld were 
established on farms in some of the grassvold districts it would be of the 
greatest assistance to the farmea*s during winter, times of excessive 
drought, and when all the soft grass lias been destroyed by hamsts, as 
“ bosjes veld ” is seldom in such a condition that it will yield no grazing. 
Even w’illiout ariifleial sowings certain of the bushes have appeared in 
districts where tliey were not previously known and have gradually spread.^ 
This is a fact w^ell knowui and often mentioned by many farmers. 
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FOR IRRIGATION PURPOSES. 


By F. E. KaiNTHack, A.M. Liist.C.E., Dire^ctor of Irrigation. 

Wheii purchasing a windmill for irrigation purposes, fanners are very 
apt to go wrong through selecting one which is too small or otherwise un- 
suitable and whose irrigating capacity will, therefore, not come up to ex- 
pectations. I have come across many cases where farmers have l>een 
gieatly disappointed with the results, which have been far below what 
they aiitici])atc'd and often what was promised them by the lirnis selling 
the windmills. 

When working out a windmill irrigation scheme, there ai'c four main 
points which must be considered in sequence. 

F irsily : It must be determined how much water is available for irri- 
gation. If the area of irrigable land is very limited and tho supply of 
water great, this factor is not so important as when the area of irrigable 
land exceed.s the capacity of the water .supply. There arc also limits 
to the capacity of a single windmill : thus, 8,000 gallons per hour 
is probably the limiting capacity of a twenty foot windmill in the 
Karroo, working on a lift of from twenty to twenty-five feet. If capaci- 
ties such as this or larger arc required, then more than one mill is re- 
quired. 

Most windmills arc erected over boreholes in this Colony, tho capacity 
of which is generally very limited — an available supply of 100,000 gallons 
per 24 hours being exceptional. The average estimated yield of water 
obtained from holes bored by Government drills amounted to about 30,000 
gallons per day for each borehole, and in previo*us years the yield was 
considerably Less. 

The testing of the yield is often done in a very perfunctoi'y manner 
and the result is unreliable, especially when the supply exceeds the capa- 
city of the test pump. If underground water is to be used for irrigation 
purposes, every effort should be made to arrive at the true yield. 

,, Strimdly : An assumption must be made as to the average wind power 
avaiiable during the different months of the year. I say this must, be 
alssumed because so far as South Africa is concerned the paucity of data 
concerning the variation in wind velocity from hour to hour and fo 
day is most regretta bio. There is only one station on the great plateaiU 
of this Colony, viz., the First Order Meteorological Station of Kenilworth, 
Kimberley, which is in possession of an automatic recording aiiemoiifceter, 
from the diagrams of which the continual variations in direction, velocity 
and pressure of the wind can be ascertained. The results of these obser- 
vations are to be found in the annual reports qf the Meteorological Com* 
mission. It is not safe to take Kimberley conditions as fully repi#senta- 
<tive Cf Karroo conditions generally, but until we can get similar observa^ 
tions made at a few other representative stations it is necessary to fall 
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back on Kiinberley. In table A attached (which is reprinted from the 
Meteorological Gommissioii’s Report for 1903) is shewn the monthly mean 
wind velocities for each hour of the day duiing the year 1903, which, un- 
fortunately, is the laet one for which these records are available. In suc- 
ceeding years o-b&ervations have been regularly made, but the results are 
not as yet published. 

In table B, I have computed the average monthly mean wind veloci- 
ties for each hour of the day for the six years 1898 to 1903. From this 
table I have prepared table C, which shews during each month of the year 
the average number of hours per day during which the wind velocity 
attains certain values. These values range from four miles to twelve 
miles an hour, and for power purposes all velocities below six miles per 
hour may be neglected. 

Now those tables sIicav very clearly what a small amount of effective 
wind powi?r is available for driving windmills. During the six years for 
which observations exist the maximum wind velocities for any one day 
were as follows ; - -- 


1898 

IG'9 milc.s per hour, 

1899 

17-9 do.. 

1900 

IGa do.. 

1901 

ir)‘3 do.. 

1909 

15 *9 do.. 

1903 

14*2 do.. 


and for sliort yieriods of time on particular days the wind velocity reaches 
considerably liigher values, but if the wind is blowing a stiong gale the 
windmill is eitli(‘r put out of the wind or puls itself out of the wind by 
means of its governor. For |nir])()scs of studying windmill working, high 
gales should really be eliminated from the averages, which they tend to 
raise without being themselves effective as power producers. 

From a study of table C it is clear that, so far as the Kimberley 
Karroo is concerned, the number of hours per day during which a work- 
ing wind, with an average strength of eight miles per hour is available, 
will be as follows: — 

Jan. Feb. Mar. Apl. May. June. Julv. Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec. 

13, 11, 9, 4, 7, 4, 8,' 3, 4, 4, 9. 

Luckily, most wind is available during the summer months, Decem- 
ber to March, when water is most required for irrigation, but it will be 
seen that the irrigating capacity of a windmill is very small during the 
winter months. 

The concluaion, therefore, to be drawn from these data is that from 
the 1st December to the end of March a mean wind velocity of eight miles 
per hour will be available for, say, ten hours per diem. During thio 
months May, July and August an effective wind can only bo relied upon 
dijiring seven hours per diem, and during the remaining months the mill 
■will work only during four hours per diem. 

Tliese data are of the utmost importance, as makers of windmills and 
tWr agents generally assume veiy much greater average wind power. In 
tli© American Text Book The Windmill as a Prime Mover,"’ by Alfred 
R. )^^olff (New York; John Wiley and Sons, 1900), it is stated that it has 
been found by experience that it requires, on an average, a wind with a 
velocity of six miles per hour to drive a windmill, and that the latter will 
rttn, on an average, eight hours per day. From this it is safe to assume 

one-third of the total wind movement is lost, so far as the work of 
tbe windHjiill is concerned, and the rest distributed on the eight hours of 

i> 2 
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work. Then taking the avera^go wind movement throughout the United 
♦States as a basis, he finds that the average veloeity of the wind during the 
eight hours of work will be equal to 16 miles per hour. 

Most of the windmills on the South African market are of American 
manufacture, and the convenient booklets issued by some of the great 
manufacturing Companies base their calculations on American data, and 
their representatives in South Africa, in the absence of local data, often 
wrongly apply these American figures to South African conditions. It is 
evident iliat the average strength of wind movement in the United States 
is greater tlian it is on the Karroo, and this being the case, we must base 
our calculations here on lower wind velocities than is the case in America. 
Therefore, when agents promise certain results with wind velocities of 12 
or 16 miles per lioni* throughout the day, it is safe to discount such re- 
sults and ask for very much more reasonable ]>erformanceis. 

TJiirdJy : The area which it is proposed to irrigate must be deter- 
mined. The land to be irrigated should be as close to the windmill as 
possible, and if water lias to bo led any distance it should be carried in 
pipes or lined eliaiiiiels or flumes. Losses by absorption in open channels 
are very great and water pumped from a borehole is such a vei'y expensive 
commodity that all losses should be carefully avoided. 

Assuming that there will be iiO' waste in the water furrows and that 
the lands are very carefully lovolled and divided into very small checks or 
beds, it is possible to water one acre of crop with 50,000 gallons of water. 
Under more usual conditions of irrigation not less than 70,000 gallons 
would be requited. In determining the area to he irrigated, very much 
depends upon the crops it is intended to grow, and the first thing a farmer 
has to decide is the longest jxjriod within which the whole area must be 
flooded. To take an example: supposing a farmer wishes to place 10 
acres of land under irrigation in tlie following manner, viz., lucerne, 5 
acres; vegetahles, 1 acre; potatoes, 1 acre; cereals, 3 acre&; and sup- 
posing also he wislie.s to flood these crops as follows, viz., lucerne every 
20 days, vegetables every 5 days, potatoes every 10 days, and cereals four 
times during the season. With regard to cereals, three of the four water- 
ings will probably be given during the winter, when no other crops require 
water. In the present enquiry wc are chiefly concerned with the maxi- 
mum demand for water, and this will probably take place in the late 
spring or early summer, when during the course of 20 days water must be 
found to flood : — 


5 acres of lucerne, once 5 acres. 

1 acre of vegetables, 4 times 4 acres. 

1 acre of potatoes, twice 2 acres. 

3 acres cereals, final watering 3 acres. 

Total 14 aems. 


Thus, with 10 acres of cultivation, the farmer would in 20 days have 
to find sufficient water to irrigate 14 acres. Taking 60,000 gallons as the 
average minimum amount of water per acre per watering, the total 
amount requi)*ed per diem would be ‘-^“-=4 2, (XX) gallons. During 
the period of the year under consideration, pumping could only be carried 
on for 4 hours in October and November and during 9 hours in December, 
and it is doubtful whether water would be used for the irrigation of 
cereals during the two former months, and it is assumed that in the 
locality under consideration it is still feasible to irrigate wheat during 
December. The required supply per hour will therefore be ^'=4,667 
gallons. 
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111 the above calculation a particular area has been assumed and the 
requirements of water deduced. This calculated amount should be com- 
pared with the proved yield of the borehole or other source of supply. As 
the proved yield is based upon continuous pumping, the requirements 
per hour, based upon eight or nine hours working of the mill, may con- 
siderably exceed the proved continuous yield per hour. The requirements 
per working day of the mill (say eight hours) should lie compared with the 
total daily yield of 24 hours of the source of supply. 

Thus the daily re(]uireTnents in the example above are 12,000 gallons 
and the proved daily yield of a borehole should be, I think, at least 10 
per cent, more than this amount. When the yield is small, say less than 
1,000 gallons per hour, a. greater margin than 10 per cent, should be al- 
lowed, as the source of supply may be pumped dry and wind power there- 
fore lost. When the supply of water is considerably in excess of the capa-- 
city of a single large windmill the advisability of using some other form 
of power should be considered. 

It is easy to start with tiic available supply of water and determine 
exactly what amount of irrigation could be done with it, but I think it is 
simpler for a farmer to work on the trial and error system as given in the 
example. If his iirst assiimptioiis are excessive, he must reduce his area 
or change his plan of operations and make repeated trial calculations till 
he has arrived at a satisfactory lesuU. 

F iyurthhj : It finally remains to determine the size and capacity of 
the windmill required. The preceding paragraph will have given the 
farmer the required maximum capacity, viz., (x) gallons per hour with a 
wind velocity of (z) miles per liour. In the Karroo, 1 think, it should al- 
ways be assumed that the wind grower available during the irrigating sea- 
6011 will not exceed eight miles per hour and that the mill will not work 
more than eight hours per day. The maximum lift, the total length of 
suction and delivery pipes, and the required capacity in Evf/Iis/i gallons 
per hour, together with a gcnei^al description of the borehole or other 
source of supply and its situation with reference to the delivery pipes, 
form the data which should be supplied to the firms from whom tenders 
are invited. It is for the tendering firms to supply particulars about the 
plant which they guarantee will comply with the terms of the specifica- 
tion. 

Special attention is invited to the fact, not generally known, that the 
English gallon is larger than the American gallon, the latter being only 
four-fifths of the English gallon. As most tables relating to windmills 
are of American origin, and as these' generally express the capacity in 
U.S. gallons, the performances quoted appear to people who think in Eng- 
lish gallons, considerably greater than they really are. To avoid misun- 
derstandings, all capacities should be expressed in English gallons when- 
ever dealing with agents who are selling American mills. 
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TABLE B. 

Showing: Monthly Mean Wind Velocities in Hourly Values, computed from the six years, 
1H98 to 1903. (Kenilworth, Kimberley.) 
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AGRICULTURAL UNION OF CAPE COLONY. 


ELEVENTH ANNUAL CONGRESS.— 1908. 

T1 le Eleventh Annual Congress of the Agricultural Union of Cape 
Colo-ny was opened in the Banquetting Hall of the City Hall, Capetown, 
on Monday, June 22. The chair was taken by the President (Mr. C. G. 
Lee), who was supported on the platform by the Hon. F. S. Mai an, 
M.L.A., Minister for Agriculture; the Hon. Dr. T. W. Smartt, M.L.A., 
the Hon. P. W. Michau, M.L.C., Mr. G. H. Maasdorp, M.L.A., Mr. W. 
Duncan Baxter, M.L.A. (Mayor of Capetown), Mr. H. Liberman (Deputy 
Mayor), and Mr. T. Theron, M.L.A. 

The following is a list of the Delegates : — 

Paarl ; Messrs. 1. A. Pcrold, C. C. A. do Villiers, and C. Shaw- 
Nicholson. 

Bayville : Messrs. Wm. Jurgens and H. Richards. 

Bredasdorp : Mr. J. D. Albertyn. 

Aliwal North : Messrs. W, G. Bcllaii's, J. J. Maynier, S. van Aardt, 
and J. J. McNally. 

Bathunst: Mr. R. W. Estment. 

Western Province Agricultural Society: Colonel W. E. Stanford, 
M.L.A., Messrs. P. A. Myburgh (Paarl), R. Starke (Durbanville), W. T. 
Wilson, and J. C. Faure (Eerste River). 

Cradock : Hon. P. W. Michau, M.L.C.. Messrs. M. J. du Plessis, 
M.L.A., and H. C. van Hecrden, M.L.A. 

Darling: Messrs. J. W. J. Versfcld and W. F. Duckitt. 

Cape Stud Breeders’ Association: Mr. C. G. Leo. 

Graaif-Reinet : Messrs. G. H. Maasdorp, M.L.A., and J. D. Momberg. 

Oudtshoorn: Messrs. E. T. L. Edmeades and H. J. le Roux. 

Britstown ; Messrs. W. J . S. van der Merwe and Z. Blomerus. 

Stellenbosch : Messrs. J. P. Louw and J. T. Starke. 

Middelburg: Messrs. G. A. A. Theunissen, W. P. Stahl, J. S. Min- 
naar, and J. 0. Collett. 

Cape Flats Farmers’ Association : Messrs. Geo. Smit and A. L. Wal- 
dron. 

Caledon : Messrs. J. S. le Sueur and P. H. Swart. 

Cathcai’t : Mr. T. A. Stephen. 

Queen’s Town : Messrs. A. M. Fairweather and C. P. Hill. 

Robertson and Montagu : Messrs. D. J. de Wet, J. C. Neethling, and 
A. J. Marais. 

Richmond: Messrs. R. P. Botha and B. J. Joubert. 

Malmesbury and Piquetberg: Messrs. W. P. Penberthy and P. G. 
Nelson. 

Worcester : Messi's. C. Heatlie and G. W. Gie. 

Humansdorp : Messrs. J. M. Rademeyer, M.L.A., and Henry Swart. 
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Wodehouse : Messrsi;. O. S. Verniooten, M.L.A., and J. A. Venter, 
M.L.A. 

Ttilbagli: Messrs. E. J. Euvrard, P. L. le Roux, and d. F. Tlieron. 
Ea&t London: Col. Crewe, M.L.A., and the Hon. A. J. Fuller, M.L.C. 
King William’s Town : Messrs. Jos. Clarke, G. Whitaker, M.L.A., 
Col. Warren, M.L.A. , and F. Ginsberg, M.L.A. 

Port Elizabeth: Messrs. C. E. Geard, R. Watson, and J. Woodin. 
Koonap Heights Farmers’ Association : Mr. F. W. Douglass, M.L.A. 
Albany: Messrs. H. Fitchat, M.L.A., and W. Thomas, M.L.A. 

East Griqualand : Mr. C. R. Rennie, M.L.A. 

Offtce-Bearers. — The following office-bearers were also in attend- 
ance : — Hon. Vice-Presidents: Messrs. G. IT. Maasdorp, M.L.A., the Hon. 
Or. Smartt, M.L.A., the Hon. A. Fuller,, M .L. A., D. M. Brown, M.L.A., 
P. Ryan. Vice-Presidents: The Hon. P. W. Michau, M.L.C. , Mr. J. 
Rawbone. Executive Committee: Messrs. F. C. Bayly, John Daverin, J. 
G. Sicberhagen, M.L.A., E. M. Warren, T P. Theroii, M.L.A., E. T. L. 
Edmeadcs, P. R. Mallestm, R. H. Struben, I). M. Hugo, T. T. Hoole, D. 
J. AIbcrtyn, A. W. Douglass. Government Representatives; The Direc- 
lor of Agrieultiiie (Mr. J. Noble Jack), the Chief Veterinary Surgeon 
^Mr. Boi’thwick). the Government Entomologist (Mr. Lounsbury), the 
Agricultural As-<istant (Mr. Du Toit), the Horticultural Assistant (Mr. 
Pillans), tlie Superintendent of Co-operation (Mr. P. J. Hannon), the 
Editor, ‘ Agricultural Journal ” (^fr. F. D. MaeDcrinott), who i.s also lion, 
secretaiy to the Union. 


THE OPENING CEREMONY. 

The Pi’esideiil of the LTniim (Mr. C. G. Lee), in introducing the 
Minister for Agriculture, said whatever might be thought of their actions 
in the past, and what even' might e(nue from it, thev felt that having the 
Minister for Agrienltnre there was a certain amount of reeognition by 
him of the work of the organisation. It was comforting to them to have 
Inm present, for they knew in regard to their future that his attendance 
would help forward the work that they had in hand. Holding those 
views, they were very pleased indeed to see him. Whatever he had on 
his mind, whether pleasant or not, they wanted to hear, and they w^anted 
him keep nothing back from them. He then called on the Hon. Mr. 
Malan to declare the Congress open. 


THE MINISTER FOR AGRICULTURE. 

The H(m. F. S. Malan, who on rising w^as received with cheers, said 
lie was veiy pleased wuth the kind introduction wTiieh the chairman had 
given him, and he hoped closely to follow their discussions and to gather 
as much information as possible, because he recognised that unless they 
were in close touch it- would be impossible for the department adequately 
to serve the country. He heartily w’^eleomed the delegates to Cape Town. 
They met almost simultaneously with Parliament. He could almost say 
that he saw before him the Agricultural Parliament of the country. He 
regretted, however, that he could not say that altogether, for the simple 
reason that thei'e seemed to* be a division in the Agricultural Parliament 
and wTiilst a few months ago there was one section meeting at Kimberley 
under the auspices of one association, that morning he saw another asso- 
ciation meeting in Cape Town under a different banner. He regretted 
that ; he said it frankly. He would like to welcome an Agricultural Par- 
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liament for the whole of Cape Colony — (hear, liear) — and he believed, that 
thoTigh they had gone on in the past on three different lines, more or lesa 
parallel, the time had come to really seriously consider whether they 
could not make those parallel lines converge to one point. It had been 
in the air for some time ; it had been discussed formally and informally 
for many years. Tlic late Dr. Hutcheon, whose services they could not 
over-value, put his whole soml into that, but somehow the time did not 
seem ripe for it. He (Mr. Malan) saw amongst the subjects for discussion 
a proposition for Closer Union. Closer Union was in the air politically; 
let it also be in the air agriculturally— (hear, heat') — and to give the mat- 
ter a practical force he would suggest that their Congress should appoint 
a committee with full powers to meet the delegates from the Farmers' 
Association Congress and the •Horticultural Congress, and frame a con- 
stitution which could l3e submitted to them later on. If such a resolu- 
tion were passed there, he believed, they would be able to come to some 
finality in that matter. He could not go into details of the question 
then, but if the thing came to a conference of delegates, who had power 
to deal with the question, he had very little doubt but that the comm on- 
sense of the people of the country would be sufficient to meet the difficul- 
ties which there were in the way, and that they should get to that Closer 
Union which they so heartily desired. 

There was one other question he would like to refer to, and that was 
the number of agricultural shows. He knew that this was no easy matter, 
and that it had been considered from all points of view, the question being 
how could they reduce the number of their shows, and the expenditure, 
waste, and over-lapping which there undoubtedly was? How could they 
prevent a man sending the same stock from one show to the other and 
sweeping the board with the same animal ? Another aspect of the ques- 
tion was how could they get a sufficient number of experienced men to 
judge at all the shows? Perhaps «i solution might be found in this direc- 
tion — and he threw it out for the sake of discussion — and that was that 
something might be done by organising the shows and having different 
scales of Government contributions for the different kinds of shows. 
First there should be the local shows confined to one district, and they 
should have as many of these as they liked. (Applause.) Then there 
should bo circle shows, and Government should declare that within a par- 
ticular area or circle there should be only one show to whicli it would con- 
tidbut© on a higher basis. At present in the Western Province there were 
district shows open to the whole of the Western Province at Paarl, Stel- 
lenbosch, and Malmesbury. (Cries of “Not Paarl.”) If they said that 
there should be only one circle show within a paHicular area once a year, 
that did not mean that it would be held in the same place every year. 
Supposing Paarl, Stellenbosch, and Malmesbury went together, if in one 
year the central show was held at Paarl a local sliow would not be held 
there that year. The next year they could have the circle show at Stel- 
lenbosch, and the district show at the Paarl, and thus keep alive interest 
in that way. Finally they should have a general show for the whole of 
the Colony, which might be held in Cape Town one year, at Port Eliza- 
beth another year, at East London another year, and Kimberley another 
year. Or they might say that it would be better to have three largo 
shows each year — at Cape Town, Port Elizabeth, and East London — open 
to' the whole ooiuntry. It seemed to him that in this manner they might, 
perhaps, reduce the difficulties that were in their way. It was quite 
possible that some of the local shows would drop out at least for a time. 
In the year 1906-7 over thirteen thousand pounds was contributed by the 
Giovernment to the different shows, all on the same basis. Tliis year the 
amount had been reduced to £3,000, for they had not got the money, so 
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tha«t the thing would probably come up in some form or another. If they 
could not go in their phaeton they must be prepared to go in the old Cape 
cart, and the matter of expenditure in connection with those shows would 
certainly bring the societies to recognise that there might be something 
in that idea of co-ordinating their shows. In connection with the subject 
of sheep farming, he would like U) say a word with reference to the serious- 
ness of the droughts, and as to whether they could not be overcome. They 
seemed to hear the word “drought” more frequently than they did for- 
merly. Some said that was because it did not rain so often ; others said 
it was because the vleis had been exhausted and all the water rushed off 
to the sea. He knew a great deal might be done by artificial feeding, and 
whenever he found the farmers utilising the flood-water and not allowing 
it to run over the land to run off again, but to dam it up — whenever that 
was done a great deal was done to the veld, and they got a 
crop which they could use for winter feeding. A second idea 
was : must they continue as sheep farmers to produce wool and 
wool only, or must they also see to their meat market? In- 
New Zealand they were exporting lambs lo the extent of two millions per 
annum to the London market; there they went on the principle- that they 
must limit their stocks, and as soon as they reached that limit they killed 
off and exported the rest. There was an idea, rightly or wrongly, in that 
colony, that the sliccp fanner's wealth was the number of sheep which he 
had got on his farm. That might have been so in the past, but at the 
present time it might be liis downfall, and the question was whether they 
should not consider the idea of saying that their pasturage would carry so 
mauy sheep, and that a.s soon as the number went over that, it was to 
their interest to sell a liamel at 15s. rather than to keep him, until they 
got a sixpence more, or perhaps lost him through the drought. ('Hear, 
hear.) That was what was happening too often in this country— (ap- 
plause)— sticking out for a small rise and then losing the whole of the 
sheep. Producing wool was one thing and producing meat was another. 
They could nut expect that a sheep which would give them a good lot of 
wool would also be s^) profitable in giving them meat which they could 
send to the London market. Tliey must study the market and consider 
its requirements. 

He now wanted to say a word with regard to East Coast Fever, which 
was a terrible scourge on our borders, and Government was doing all it 
could to keep the disease out. Ho would say, more particularly to the 
people living along the coast, “ Let this danger of disease impress upon 
your minds more than anything else the importance of fencing, (Ap- 
plause.) Fence your farms, and you need not fear the fever. If you con- 
fine your animals on your own farm, and have your farms fenced so that 
no other animals can come in, you need not fear this danger, which is a 
very serious and grave one.” However, if this fever led to the fencing of 
farms it might almost be considered a blessing in disguise. With regard 
to jackals, he believed that the erection of jackal-proof fencing was a 
better way than paying for their tails. (Applause.) The one Avould lead 
to their getting clear area.s, but the other might lead to the breeding of 
jackals. In conclusion, Mr. Malan wished the Congress every success in 
its deliberations. He had much pleasure in being amongst them, and he 
would like to stay and listen to all that they had to say, but his duties 
called him away. He hoped that there would be closer union among the 
different agricultural bodies, and that a united body would do grand work 
for the future of South Africa. (Applause.) 

' The President, having thanked the Minister for Agriculture for his 
presence at the Congress, introduced the Mayor of Cape Town. 
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THE MAYOE’S WELCOME. 

The Mayor of Capo Town, in extending a welcome to the delegates 
on behalf of the citizens of Cape Town, said they were always glad to see 
an important Congross such as the Congress of the Agricultural Union in 

their midst, and particularly were they glad when men came- together in 

a spirit of earnestness, which was obvious in the present instance, to con- 
sider the welfare of so iTn23ortant an industry as agriculture was in this 
country. The people of Cape Towui were going to follow the deliberations 
with a great deal of inteiest, because they were looking to the farming 
community to liel^) them out oif their dilficultics. (Laughter.) They 
were looking to the farmers to help the old Cape cart out of the rut, as 
the sa^dng went, and to see that the country was conducted on modern 

lines, and thus do away with the depression. He did not intend to in- 

fringe on agricultural matters, as he was not a farmer. He. would like to 
say that if at any time any of the delegates desired to insj^eei the Muiii- 
cii 3 al works of Cajje Town, the Council would be glad to place the facili- 
ties for doing so at theii- disposal. He ccmclnded by repeating his wcl- 
(H)me to the dele^gates to the mother city of South Africa. He trusted 
that their deliberations would be atterided with the success for which tliey 
hoped, and that their visit to Cape Town would bear good fimit. 

The President moved a hearty vote of thanks to the Mayor for his 
hearty reception, and assured liim that it would be thoroughly appreciated 
by the delegates pi'csent. 

The Secretary for Agriculture mentioned that while Congress was sit- 
ting, the (xtlieials of the Agricultural Department, would be at tlieii' dis- 
posal. 

All adjournment was then made to the Library, where the business of 
the Congress was at once begun. 

ANNUAL REPORT. 

The hon. secretary read the Annual Report as follows; — 

Gentlemen,- Your executive regrets very much that it is not within 
its }3owcr to congratulate the agricultural and pastoral community of thi.s 
colony so warmly on the assembling of this Congress as was its pleasurable 
privilege last year. During tlie intervening period the bright prospects 
have become overcast, and the general depression which has hung over 
this country for so long now threatens the agricultural interests in nearly 
every branch. Severe drought in so-me sections of the country and a 
general fall in most of our markets, both at Home and abroad, have 
brought about a complete change. Not that the outlook is altogether 
gloomy, but compared with this time last year, it is considerably dimmed. 
The political crisis and the jDroloiigation of the General Election contri- 
buted somewhat towards curtailing the activities of your executive during 
the past year, and though a groat deal more might have been done, had it 
not been for these disturbing factors, yet something has been accomplished 
towards forwarding the aims aud objects of this Union. 

Shortly after last Congress tlie Hon. the Minister for Agriculture 
called the executive together to consult as to the allocation of the grants- 
in aid of the agricultural societies, which had to be considerably reduced, 
owing to the straitened condition of the public finances. After lengthy 
deliberation and discussion, it was decided to advise the Government to 
distribute the grant pro raUi to all societies holding shows on the basis of 
the actual prize money paid out. This recommendation was formally 
submitted to the Minister for Agriculture, and adopted by the Govern- 
ment ill allocating the sum voted. 
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At the same meeting a question of some importance was raised in 
connection with the practice of taking exhibits from show to show in the 
same season, and thus securing a very large number of prizes for the one 
animal, or group of aniniails. It was represented as undesirable, and as 
tending to the encouragement of a class of professional exhibitors. After 
some discussion, it was decided to advise the Government that, in the 
opinion of the executive of this Union, it was desirable that no single 
exhibit should be allowed to draw money prizes, towards which the Gov- 
ernmefit grant contributes, at more than three separate shows in the one 
season. But that provision might bo made by which any such exhibit 
competing at any show, after having won at three previous shows during 
the same season, could be placed in its order of merit, and be awarded 
such recognition as the society concerned might think fit. This recom- 
mendation ]iot to ap[)ly to machinery and implements for agricultural 
purposes. The recommcndatioti was acted upon by the Government. 

Your executive regrets very much to learn that, owing to the con- 
tinued depression, the amount placed on tl c Estimates for the next series 
of agricultural shows is still less than that voted last year. The amount 
voted foi' tlie .season recently closed was £5,000; that for next season has 
been redneed to £3.000. This jneans that the grant for each society will 
amount to three-fifths of that received hist season, if the same number of 
shows arc lield. 

As llu' allocation of show dates has been the cause of mueli misunder- 
standing, the secretary has prepared a plan, by which s^>mc workable basis 
should be arrived at. The plan, with a memo, thereon, has been before 
llie so(‘ictics, and will be laid before you wiicn the subject comes up for 
discussion. 

The whole (luestion of judges and judging by j>oints has also been 
under ( (msideralion during the pa.st year, and tliesc subjects fully venti- 
lated among the agricultural societies by circular. The results will bo 
])!aced before you during this Conference, all the information obtainable 
being laid on the table. 

All the subjects dealt with at the last Congress liave been submitted 
to the various authorities, and the replies to the resolutions are printed in 
the agenda now before yon. 

With reference to protecting the seal or mark of the South African 
Stud Book, your executive finds some difficulty in the way. After full 
inqnii'ies we find the only really Scatisfactory method open is by incorpora- 
tion and this can only be secured by the Stud Book Association itself. 

Another subject referred to the executive was the consideration of 
means by which the better recognition of the authority of the Union 
could he secured. As negotiations for closer union with other bodies 
have continued throughout the whole of the period since last Congress, 
and as later developments hold out some hope of a satisfactoi’}^ conclusion 
to that movement, your executive considers that this matter may well 
stand in abeyance until the larger question is settled. 

As more information was asked for on tlie subject of barren stock at 
agricultural shows, inquiries have been made, and it has been ascertained 
that the same subject has been under consideration by the Western Pro- 
vince Agricultural Society. From evidence obtained by a sub-committee 
of the society, it appears that the Highland Agidcultural Society of Scot- 
land insists that all cows (other than Highland cows) “ must either ]>e in 
milk or in calf ; if in milk, birth must have been within nine months of 
the show ; if in calf, birth must be certified within nine months after the 
show." Heifers must be in calf when exhibited, and premiums are with- 
held till the birth is certified, which must be within nine months after tho 
show. Yeld mares must produce a foal within twelve months of the first 
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day of the show. Other mares must he shown in classes for gelding or 
mare. Provision is made for examination in case of death before the pro^ 
geoQy is born. Ewes must have reared lambs in the year of the show. 
Sows must have reared pigs in the year of the show or be in pig. Aged 
bulls and stallions must have had produce, and along with two-year-old 
bulls, three^year-old colts, and two shear and aged tups have served within 
the year of the show. The Royal Agricultural Society of England is be- 
lieved to work under the same rules. To meet possible disqualifications, 
judges are directed to award “ reserve numbers ” — that is, to place in 
order of relative merit more animals than those to which prizes are given, 
in order that, if aii}^ are disqualified, the awards may revert to the re- 
serves. If the reserve numbers also become disqualified, the prizes lapse. 

Your Union was very fully represented at the annual Conference of 
the Inter-Colonial Agricultural Union, held at Pretoria in October last, 
when some very useful work was done, and the bonds of good-fellowship 
between the agriculturists of the various States were still further cement- 
ed. This Union may take is as a compliment that your president was 
specially requested to accept nomination for a second year as president of 
the Inter-Colonial Union. Copies of the minutes of that Conference, 
printed in English and Dutch, are before you, and others have been dis- 
tributed to the various societies afliliated to this Union for circulation 
among the members. 

Your executive deeply regrets to have to announce the death during 
the year of one of its members, the late Hon. Wm. Rogers, M.L.C., and 
tenders to the surviving relatives its condolences. In the deceased gentle- 
man this Union has lost a w’arm supjx)rtcr and a consistent worker in 
furthering the aims wc all have at heart. Another member of tho execu- 
tive, Mr. W. van der Byl, of Stellenbosch, resigned during the year owing 
to his change of residence. His services will be very much missed, as he 
was always willing to do all that lay in liis power to help the work of this 
body forward. 

Tills Union is greatly indebted to the never-failing courtesy and 
assistance of the Agricultural Department, and your executive trusts that 
this Congress will not fail to place upon record its full appreciation of the 
valuable advice and assistance continuously rendered by successive Minis- 
ters and every officer of the department, who all seem imbued with the 
desire to assist this body by every reasonable means in their power. 

A very full agenda is before you dealing with most of the more im- 
portant subjects at present troubling the agricultural community, and it 
is to be hoped that your deliberations will be guided by that spirit of rea- 
sonableness and appreciation of the general conditions of the country 
which has marked all our previous gatherings. As this promises to be 
the largest and most important Congress this Union has held, it is unne- 
cessary to comment upon the self-evident fact that the scope of our in- 
fluence is spreading over an ever-widening field. Your executive is more 
than pleased to be able to congratulate this organisation upon this fad, 
and trusts that when closer union may be accomplished the spirit which 
has always guided this body may be perpetuated, and even extended, in 
any new organisation in which we may become merged. 


THE PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS. 

The President (Mr. C. G. Lee) then delivered the following address: 

I have great pleasure in welcoming the delegatee to this the Eleventh Annual 
Congrees of this Union, and in doing so feel the pleasure to be greatly 
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enhanced by the fact that it is by far the largest and most representative 
gathering we have ever held. It is probably one of the most influential 
asaemblages of those interested in the agricultural industries of this Colony 
which has ever sat, and I trust that the importance and influence of this 
Union will continue to increase in order that the people of this Colony may 
be brought to realise tlie overwhelming importance of the interests we re- 
present, for now, more than ever, it is being every day demonstrated that 
if the prosperity of the country is to be established upon a sound and 
lasting basis it must be through the encouragement and establishment of 
every form of agricultural industry which is suited to our conditions. 
Before presenting the Animal Report of the Executive Committee, I trust 
you will bear with me while I refer to a few of the matters more imme- 
diately connected with the work we are desirous of doing. When we 
assembled last year at Port Elizabeth the immediate agricultural outlook 
was much brighter than it is to-day. The country is now in the throes of 
one of those periodical waves of financial depression which sweep over it 
from time to time; and it is greatly to be feared it will always be subject 
to such periods of depression until our agricultural resources are more 
fully developed and established on an unassailable basis. We have ex- 
perienced such periods on more than one occasion, even during compara- 
tively recent times, when the public finances have been just as seriously 
embarrassed as they are to-day. Fortunately for the general progress of 
the country, relief has previously been found through mining and mineral 
developments. But after a time the depressions recur in spite of these 
factors, which goes to prove that the relief thus experienced cannot be 
always relied upon to be of more than a temporary character. No one can 
quarrel with the policy of mineral development, least of all the farmer, 
for it provides him, for the time being, with excellent markets, and thus 
enables him to strengtlien his position and add to the general wealth of 
the community by improving the national asset — the land. But mining 
aloi^e never made a nation and never will. For mining to be made of 
the greatest value to any community, it should be accompanied by a wise 
and statesmanlike policy of using at least a portion of the wealth it pro- 
duces for the purpose of encouraging the more stable industries connected 
with the cultivation of the soil. Minerals will always receive first atten- 
tion because of the promise they hold out of an easy road to fortune, but 
what may suit the individual may be very costly to the nation in the end. 
It would, for instance, be a questionable policy for any community to 
pledge its credit for the purpose of building expensive railways solely to 
serve the interests of mineral development without imposing some reason- 
able direct tax on the interests served to provide for the re-payment of 
at least a portion of the borrowed capital. The present position accentuates 
this view of the affairs of this country, and I fully believe that the depres- 
sion we are now passing through will be of the greatest value in guiding 
policy in the future. At least, I trust it may be so, for the picture conjured 
up by an opposite state of things is most lamentable. It simply amounts 
to a contemplation of the time when we shall be burdened with an unbear- 
able national debt mainly incurred for the construction of railways to 
serve the mining centres, and the trade of those places either much restricted 
through natural causes or even entirely disappeared. And that burden 
would have to be borne entirely by the agricultural and pastoral community, 
for the land, after all, is the only real asset which any State possesses to 
pledge for its communal indebtedness. 

No one can prophesy what may happen in the immediate future, or 
where or when another mineral discovery may turn up to give a fresh 
tepurb to trade, but if such a thing does happen I for one trust that the 
lessons of the past will be taken into account and some good fruit may be 
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the outcome. As such a prospect is highly problematical and as the n^da 
of the moment are most pressing, I take it that we are all agreed as to the 
unwisdom of sitting still and waiting for something to turn up. A mining 
boom may help the country to its feet once more, but that help will be all 
the more sound and substantial if the i^pticultsmal and pastoral industries 
are more fully developed. And as thee© industries are always with us 
and will have to be counted upon for all time, it is surely asking very little 
of those interested and the general community as well to do all in their 
power to see them established on such a basis that they may contribute 
their full share to the wealth and prosperity of the country. And then, 
setting aside all thought of mining or other booms, the prosperity of these 
two great industries will do more to solve the problem of depression than 
any other factors within reach of our hands. This, I take it, is the object 
of such a gathering as this, and I trust that all here present, fully alive 
to their responsibilities, will keep before them the fact that all proposals 
for advancement must be based upon the true principles of sound co- 
operation, self-help and self-reliance if they are to command the respect 
and attention of the whole community. It was the present Prime Minister, 
I believe, who recently told a large audience that the only cures for the 
present depression are Faith, Hope, and Industry, and, he added, the great- 
est of these is Industry. Truer words have never been uttered, and it 
would be well for us all to take them to heart, not only in our deliberations 
here, but in the work of our lives. 

Looking into the whole position a little more in detail we are all 
aware that those who know the country best admit that it is as good as ever 
for general farming purposes. The conditions of one part differ from those 
of others, but, taking it all round, it is safe to assert that the era of true 
development has scarcely as yet commenced. It is true that some of the 
natural pasturage has deteriorated through over-stocking and other re- 
cognised evils. But this is not beyond remedy, and now that the fact is 
being more generally recognised and those affected are seriously taking 
these matters in hand, we may look forward to the time when, such land 
will be again turned to profit. The great problem of the country — or, 
rather, the greater part of it — is water. In the Western Province the rain- 
fall is generally deemed sufficient and is fairly seasonable. But in other 
parts, where the rains are intermittent and are largely the result of torren- 
tial or semi-torrential downpours due to thunderstorms, the problem of 
the water supply is an ever-present trouble which calls for the greatest 
thought, the greatest energy and, frequently, a large outlay of capital. It 
is, therefore, apparent at a glance that the great n&eid of a large proportiou 
of agricultural South Africa is the study of the best means of conserving 
water in order to guard against the devastating effects of ever- recurring 
droughts. In conserving water for irrigation purposes and the utilisation 
of floods lies the great source of wealth for this country. There is some 
nervousness about large irrigation works, where great bodies of water could 
he impounded for use during the dry seasons. But this nervousness is 
gradually disappearing as individuals are succeeding in constructing very 
large works of their own, which are enabling them to increase their 
activities a thousand fold. And surely what can be accomplished by indi- 
. viduals should not be beyond the strength of the community. The works 
now cheerfully undertaken and successfully accomplished in this country 
hy individual effort in the shape of water conservation would have staggered 
the imagination twenty years ago. And let us think just for one moment 
what a change would come over the whole face of this country were the 
favourable sites for such works all fully utilised. It would mean that our 
land would b© dotted over with a series of lakes, whoso valuable contents 
Hvottld be rendering the soil fertile and the people wealthy, instead of the 
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tfttonn waters rushing away to the sea in their countless millions of gallons 
.axEnuallj and carrying with them so large a proportion of some of the richest 
"Soil in the world. 

The last few years have shown greater advances in this direction than 
any previous period in the history of this Colony, and it is largely due to 
this utilisation of conserved water, diverted flood waters and water from 
lx)rehole9, that there has been such a marked falling off in the importation 
of articles capable of being produced here. Simultaneous with this, there 
has also been an increase in the extent of land brought under the plough 
in those districts where the rainfall is sufficient, so that betv/een them the 
general agricultural output of the whole Colony has been very considerably 
increased. It has to be remembered that such works as those I am speaking 
of involve the outlay of large sums of money for capital expendituic, and it 
is into these works that a very large proportion of the money the farmers 
have been earning during that period has been sunk. Yet, in spite of all 
the individual effort, we have only touched the fringe of the great work 
which remains to be accomplished if we are ever to reap the full benefits 
of water conservation and the utilisation of flood waters. We are only, 
as it were, in the dawn- time of our ultimate wealth in irrigation. This 
Colony contains enomnous tracts of land which can be cultivated for many 
years without a thought of fertiliser or manures of any description if we 
can only bring water to release their hidden riches. As a matter of fact, I 
know personally of such lands which have been worked for forty years and 
are as fertile to-day as when they were first cropped, and they have never 
received an ounce of manure during the whole of that period. Not that 
I have any desire to discourage the manuring and careful nursing of either 
irrigated lands or pasture; 1 merely mention this fact to prove that this 
country has enormous tracts of land second to none in the world for 
agricultural and pastoral purposes. 

There is just one other point in this connection to which T should like 
to call attention. In the construction of irrigation works of all kinds 
the strictest economy is an urgent necessity. The high returns for much of 
the produce of irrigated lands which have ruled for some time past may 
not be always maintained. The Transvaal has been our best customer in 
the past, but the increasing agricultural activity in that portion of South 
Africa and the advancing output there of most of the products which the 
Cape has supplied show us very distinctly that the time may not be far 
'distant when that community may be largely self-supporting. To what 
‘extent the Cape producer can compete with the Transvaaler in his own 
markets is still an open question, but it may be taken for granted that rail 
carriage will always be a heavy handicap for us. For this reason it would 
be wise for the agricultural population of this Colony to seriously consider 
Ihe widening of its markets, either by the encouragement of a larger popula- 
tion here or the study of ovea-sca markets to which the surplus covild be 
.shipped. 

In a few words, I believe that this Colony has little to fear but extra- 
vagance and a failure to realise the country’s capabilities. Many of our 
people on the land manage to eke out a living of sorts too easily, and, un- 
fortunately, they do not know it and blame the hardship of their lot. If 
they could recognise the dignity of labour they would do ever so much 
lietter That is why I feel that the bitter experience of these depressed 
•times, deplorable though they may be in their immediate effect, will con- 
tribute towards making better men and women of many of us. Great peo- 
ples are not evolved out of luxurious conditions ; it is the hard country 
■that, as a rule, produces the best types of tho human race. 

The crisis in the Viticultural industry of this Colony calls for something 
xnore than passing notice. The wine farmer has a great stake in the coun- 
try, but he holds a peculiar position. The home of this industry is in the 
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West, and this fact, to soibe extent, accounts for the misconception which» 
has arisen in a measure as to the extent of the actual difficulties with which* 
he is faced. That these are real and of a threatening nature there can be 
no question. But it is not easy for those living in the Northern, Eastern 
and Midland sections, who have no knowledge of the case, to realise their 
full extent. I believe a feeling is growing that something should be done 
towards grappling with these difficulties, and that some attempt should be 
made to effectually settle them and help in some way towards placing this 
important industry on a surer footing. It is not for me here to go into 
details, but I would like to ask my brother farmers, who produce wine, to 
seriously consider if their undisturbed permanent financial prosperity lies 
entirely in the direction of supplying light wines for the consumption of 
the South African natives ? 

The fruit-growers have a great future before them, for they have npt 
only the local markets open to them for their fresh and preserved products 
and jams, but they also have unlimited possibilities in the export trade. 
So far as I can judge, they only seem to need to study three things. The 
first of these is to grow and market only the most suitable and profitable 
varieties, and the second to exercise care in selection and packing for the 
oversea markets. The third is the practice of whole-hearted co-operation 
in preventing the spread of diseases and controlling insect pests. It is not 
too much to hope that this Congress will help materially in forwarding 
each of these projects 

The whole Colony, and the cattle farmers in particular, feels the danger- 
threatening from East Coast Fever, now raging in Natal, and I trust that 
anything this Congress may decide upon in connection therewith will tend 
to assist the authorities to so successfully guard our borders that this 
terrible disease may be prevented from crossing into Colonial territory. 
But the task is no easy one, though we may take some comfort from the 
success which attended the efforts of the Transvaal in keeping the disease 
in check, and in even going so far as to gradually suppress it. I will ask 
your indulgence while I state briefly the position in the Transvaal, kindly 
supplied to me by the Chief Veterinary Surgeon there, Mr. C. E. Gray. 
Mr. Gray writes: — “In the Transvaal, the first recorded outbreaks of 
East Coast Fever occurred in May, 1902, at Komati Poort and Nelspruit, 
both in the Barberton district. Thence the disease spread to Swaziland,, 
the Kaap Valley and Lydenburg, extending afterwards by road, via Mid- 
delburg, to Pretoria. The infection in the Pretoria District was afterwards 
reinforced by the later introduction of a herd of infected cattle by rail from 
Barberton, and to the sale and distribution of this second herd tlie outbreak 
in the Rustenburg and Marico Districts must be attnbuted; while the 
northern part of the Middelburg District, the Zoutpansberg, and Water- 
berg Districts were probably infected by movements of cattle from Lyden- 
burg, though there is reason to suspect that one or two centres in the north 
of the Zoutpansberg District originated in the movement of infected cattle 
from Rhodesia, belonging to certain Transvaal refugees, who eluded the 
Rhodesian Police stationed at the border to prevent the southward passing 
of their animals. A later and isolated outbreak at Germiston and Springs 
resulted from illicit movement of cattle sent from the infected area at 
Pietersburg to Johannesburg for slaughter. This brief review of the 
spread of the disease links up all the infected districts of the TranswaaL 
with the exception of Piet Retief, whence the disease spread from Swazi- 
land. Methods Adopted for Checking the Disease . — After a careful and ex- 
haustive study of this disease, the Department decided to adopt a policy for 
stamping it out, based upon an exact scientific knowledge of the methods 
By which it is spread. Briefly, this policy provide® for the prevention or 
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-careful control of movements of cattle in localities in or near which out- 
breaks of disease have occurred ; of the quarantining of all infected areas, 
with the fencing of such areas whenever possible ; and for the stamping out 
of isolated outbreaks by slaughter, with subsequent enclosure of the infected 
areas in which the animals have been running. This policy has been car- 
ried out with most satisfactory and encouraging results, and by adhering 
thereto we have succeeded in stamping out the disease entirely in the Pre- 
toria, Wakkerstroom, Heidelberg, and Witwatersrand Districts, while its 
spread has been checked in the Piet Retief, Marioo, and Rustenburg Dis- 
tricts. In the two last-mentioned Districts the number of infected farms 
has been reduced from 19 and 74 to 2 and 21 respectively; in the other dis- 
tricts which are still infected with the disease the return attached hereto 
shows the number of infected farms which have been taken out of quaran- 
tine in each district dui’ing the past three years. This return proves very 
conclusively that the policy which has been adopted has been a sound one, 
and though the clearing up of the infected areas takes time, good progress 
is being made, and we are gradually pushing the disease back. We have 
not yet got rid of the disease, as there are still infected centres in the dis- 
tricts of Piet Retief, Rustenburg, Waterberg, Middelburg, Lydenburg, and 
Zoutpansberg, also small centres in the Carolina, Marico, and Barberton 
districts, but we are making steady progress, and have every hope of ulti- 
mate succeeis. I do not think that the policy we ha.ve adopted in this 
Colony can be greatly improved upon. The great safeguard is fencing, and 
every encouragement should be given to agriculturists to enclose their 
holdings, as experience has shown us that the man who keeps his cattle 
within an enclosed area can snap his fingers at this disease. The following 
is the number of farms taken out of quarantine during the last three 
years: — Heidelberg, 10; Piet Retief, 6; Witwatersrand, 17; Zoutpans- 
berg, 157; Marico, 17; Barberton, 2; Pretoria, 49; Ermelo, 13; Middel- 
burg, 28; Lydenburg, 4; Rustenburg, 41; Waterberg, 46; Wakkerstroom, 
3; Total, 393.” 

This is what the Transvaal has acco-mpUshed and with their experience 
>and that of Natal to guide us we can surely avoid anything like serious loss 
if the greatest vigilance is exercised. 

The fall in the price of mohair is a very serious matter for the whole 
•country as well ii& the farmers themselves. It will mean that a very con- 
siderable sum of money, running into hundreds of thousands of pounds, is 
lost to this Colony as compared with last year. In other words that large 
Amount is withheld from circulation, for it all comes from ovor-sea. But 
there need be little alarm for the industry itself. We are quite capable of 
producing the class of hair that is required, but unfortunately, at present, 
there is an over-production of strong hair, and this has caused much of the 
trouble. The farmer who has bought or hired land on the assumption that 
mohair would maintain its price of a shilling a pound this year is the one 
who feels the pinch of the shoe mostly, seeing that he has tO' accept 8 id. or 
9d. instead. The sudden drop in fair average ostrich feathers and the 
slump in the poorest qualities, though a bit of a set-back to many, is not 
altogether without its compensating advantages if it tends to the breeding 
of a better class of bird. 

Wool has suffered in price, and it is a significant fact that Cape wools 
have been great sufferers in the world’s markets. Had the majority of clips 
been more carefully got up, and less grease and dirt and more clean wool 
have been the objective of the breeders, the loss to the country would not 
have beten so great. The skin market has suffered in sympathy with the 
other products, and here again the Cape skin and hide trade suffers because 
of BO much faulty flaying and euring. I mention all these industries sepa- 
rately — and there are others which also suffer in the same way — because 
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when .any wave of depreosion sweeps over the world’s markets they feel it 
much more than they would if only the best possible was grown and offered 
in the cleanest, best sorted, and most attractive manner. 

It is in the immeasurably great work of demonstrating how such things 
can be done and the advantage of doing them that this Union has one of 
its great holds for most profitable work. It is in this sphere where the 
farmer and townsman have but on© object in view. Agricultural Societies, 
Farmers’ Associations and kindred bodies should be the medium of such 
practical work as spreading valuable knowledge of this description and 
helpful advice. They would thus enable the country as a whole to increase 
its income by receiving more for its products which have to compete in the 
markets of llie world, and in looking through the agenda for this Congress 
I am persuaded that your deliberations will tend in that direction. 

There is yet another important phase of your work upon which I 
should like to say a few words. The close association of this Union witli 
the other Colonies and States of South Africa, and the good fellowship 
which lias arisen through yoiu' affiliation with the Inter-Colonial Agricul- 
tural Union, has always been a source of strength to this organisation, be- 
cause thereby its scope for useful and profitable work has been considerably 
extended. However much we may deplore the financial depression, we can 
but rejoice at the gi'owing spirit in favour of closer union thi’oughout the 
sub-continent. I hope it is not going too far to say that so far as the farm- 
ing clement of the various States is concerned we have helped to show the 
way and spread that spirit. But the work is only now beginning in real 
earnest, and I feel conhdefnt that the Cape Agricultural Union will not in 
the least relax its efforts to bring about a wider spirit of co-operation and 
unity among all classes interested in agriculture in the Cape and through- 
out South Africa. This work can be* carried out successfully for the profit 
of the wliole country by none better than by such an organisation as ours 
in which all interest^ed in agriculture — the townsman whose share is to pro- 
mote its betterment by giving his money and time to an agricultural society, 
and the farmer struggling with his problems on the land — can meet for the 
pro-motion of interests vital to the whole community. In conclusion I feel 
it my duty to express my appreciation of the valuable services of your secre- 
tary, whose work has been of the greatest assistance to this Union during 
the past year. 
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Table ix. burghersdorp (upper Beaufort) beds. 
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TABLE XI. UITENHAGE SERIES. 
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FODDERS AND THEIR NUTRIENT VALUES. 


By Dr. C. F. Juritz, Senior Government Analyst. 


A specimen of “ Vlei grass ” from the vicinity of Mulder’s Vlei was 
recently analysed in the Government Analytical Laboratory, with a view 
to comparison with ordinary dried fodder. The comparative results* are 
given below : — 



Vlei 

Grass. 

Best 

Meadow 

Hay. 

Medium 

Meadow 

Hay. 

Poor Clover | 
Meadow Meadow | 
Hay. Hay. 

Wheat 

Straw. 

Oat 

Straw. 

Moisture 

<5*34 


14*50 

14 ■.■>(• 

n;*oo 

H-.Mt 

14*50 

ProteiuH 

4 *40 

1 i2*or» j 

9*07 i 

(i-n 

11*10 

2-82 

3*39 

Crude fat 

l-r>6 

1 8*22 ■ 

2*51 1 

2*09 

1*96 

1 -25 

1*80 

N itro} 4 *en -f roo ex tract . . . 

4:>‘O0 

: 8inSH ! 

42*54 1 

44*56 

88*99 

87*70 1 

87*98 

Crude fibre 

32*86 j 

28*20 ! 



25*86 

88*14 1 

86*94 

Ash 

10*84 ' 

! 7* IT) 1 

6*:8H 

•>-:!2 

(;*09 

5*59 1 

5*44 


*Tho8e of hay and straw are from Dietrich & KoeniL^ : “ Futtermittel.” 

The Ash of the Vlei grass consisted mainly of silica. 

A sample of (jround maize (mealie) cob was also examined, with a some- 
what similar object, side by side with a specimen of maize (mealies or 
Indian corn) with a view to the determination of the nutritive value of 
each. The following results were thus obtained : the low proportions of fat 
and proteins in the cob should be noted' : — 


! 

Sample. W^ater. 

j 

i 

*; Fat. I Ash. 

terns. 1 * "''^* 1 ""“* 

' i 

1 1 

Total 

Carbohydrates 

Includingr 

Fibre. 

Fibre. 

' i 

Fuel 

N-utrient 

Ratio. 

Pound. 

Mhize 

Maize Cob 

11-28 i 9-81 3-K8 i 1-73 

9-02; l-7r) 1 -89 2'4r> 

73*50 1*88 ; 1665 

85*89 i 28*66 : 1631 

j 

8*1 

83*8 


E2 
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It may be of interest to compare^ these figures with the results of analy- 
ses performed in other countriesi : * some of these are accordingly given 
below : — 







d be 


Fuel 


No. 

Water. 

Pro- 

teins. 

Fat. 

Ash. 

Total 

arbohydr 

Includiu 

Fibre. 

Fibre. 

Value 

Calories 

Per 

Pound. 

Nutrient 

Ratio. 






O 




1 

15-0 

8-2 

3*8 

1-4 

68 ‘7 

1-9 

15.58 

9-2 

2 

13-85 

9-45 

4-29 

1*29 

71-62 

2-29 

1648 

8-5 

3 

18-33 

9-64 

8-98 

1 66 

71-42 

2-50 

1684 i 

8-1 

4 

7-01 

7-18 

6*92 

7-28 

71-66 

23-18 

1714 1 

8-9 

5 

1-47 

11-98 

4-09 

7 -.56 

74-90 

26-39 

1746 

4-8 

6 

.5-93 

9-08 

2‘0(» 

6-20 

76-84 

28-95 

1644 

5-8 

7 

5 • 74 

6*80 

1-48 

5-54 

80-99 

32-75 

1646 

8-2 

8 

18-72 

7-88 

4-20 

1-72 

72-58 

8-78 

1632 

9-4 

9 

12-90 

13*80 

3-52 

5-90 

63-90 

9-61 

1.556 , 

4-5 

10 

18-0 

14-4 


5-5 





11 

12*86 

13-80 


6-11 


ir-50 1 

••• 

... 


It will be noticed that the first three of these eleven series of figures 
were obtained by analysing samples more or less similar tO' the maize now 
under report. Nos. 4 to 7 are intended to compai’e with the analysis of the 
maize cob, although, containing both cob and dom, they are not strictly 
comparable, but they nevertheless show the increased proportion of fibre. 
Nos. 8 to 11 are analyses of brans of various classes. 

The fuel vtjue, it may be explained, is intended to be a measure of the 
value of the food as fuel to the body : the physical energy capable of being 
thus imparted is calculated upon the hypothesis that the fuel value of a 
pound of either protein or carbohydrates is 1820 calories, and that of a 
pound of fat is 4040 calories. f 

It must at the siame time be remembered that the fibre, although in- 
cluded in the carbohydrates and therefore in the calculation of the fuel 
value, is practically all indigestible. It may, therefore, be of interest to 


*The foreijfn analyses were derived from the following nourcee of information : — 
]. Average of 77 analyses of corn meal used for fodder: “Chemical Composition of 
American Food Materials Atwater k Bryant, XJ.S. Dept, of Agric.. Office of Experiment 
Stations, Bulletin No. 28 (revised), 1902, p. 58. . 

2. Average of 137 analyses of maize (Indian Corn), taken from Dietrich & Konig 
Futtermittel, 1891, Vol. 1, p. 524. 

3. Average of 39 analyses of Indian Com meal (Corn feed meal) taJten from Dietrich & 
Kdnig : ojt. v\t, p. 538. 

4. Com and cob ensilage, air dried, Ohio Agric. Experimental Station, Bulletin 127 : 
1901, p. 188. 

5. Corn and cob ground, together with fodder : ibid, p. 183. 

6. Run of silo : IHd. p. 1 83. 

7. Average of ten samples of maize fodder (Stover)^: «7;id. p. 187). 

8. Maize bran (J, Moser) from Dietrich k Konig, op, cit, p. 012. 

9. A'^erage of 303 samples of wheat bran from Dietrich k Konig, op. cit. p. 596. 

li). Composition of bran (Stover): “Agriculture in some of its relations with 
<?ii^istry,” 1B97, vol. 2, p. 36. 

11, Average composition of bran. (SibsOn) : “ Agricultural Chemistry,” 1892, p. ISlj 

“Principles of Nutrition and Nutritive Value of Food : ” Atwater, U.S. Dept, of 
Agno* mUetin 
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deduct ill eaeli casie the fuel value of the fibre from the total fuel values iu 
each of the analyses tabulated above. If we do this we arrive at the fol- 
lowing figuresl : — 

Fuel value (excluding fibre). 


Maize 1,589 

Maize cob 473 

1 1,476 

2 1,555 

3 ' 1,533 


4 778 

5 680 

6 474 

7 323 

8 1,279 

9 1,168 


It appears then that the food value of the maize cob is about one- 
third that of the maize ; at the same time it compares favourably with Nos. 
6 and 7 of the foreign sampte, although by no means equal to wheat bran. 

The nutrient value in any article of fcxider is of considerable impor- 
tance in the calculation of its economic value. It serves to express th-e 
ratio of digestible protein (1) to digestible carbohydrates and fats in any 
food substance, 1 lb. of fat being assumed to be equal to 2^ lbs. of carbohy- 
drates. In the diet of human heinux 85 per cent, of the protein, 90 per cent, 
of the fats, and 98 per cent, of the carbohydrates (fibre excluded) may bo 
assumed to be digestible, but, looking upon the above as fodder for cattU, 
and in the absence of experimental data to the contrary, we may for the 
purpose in hand consider all the protein, fat and carbohydrates (excluding 
the fibre) as digestible. The nutritive ratio then, as given in the above 
tables, is that of the protein to the carbohydrates (less fibre) plus 2\ times 
the fat.* 

The high nutiient ratio in the sample of mealie cob is due to the very 
low proportion of protein, in which respect it more resembles fruit than 
cereal foods. Whether this is generally the case I am, of course, unable to 
say from one analysis. As I remarked in connection with the investigation 
undertaken some two years ago in connection with the composition of Colo- 
nial oathay, it would be highly absurd to found any definite opinions with 
regard to the food value of such an article as this upon a single analysis ;t 
and, if it be thought desirable to push the matter further, samples should be 
taken and analysed at various stages of their growth ; they should be col- 
lected in different localities, and, in such case, comparisons should be made 
between tlie maize and the very cobs from which they have been removed. 
Unless this is done analyses such as these will have little value, and do' not 
deserve the name of investigation.-}; 

*(Atwatcr, op. rif., p. 27). 

t (See my Annual Report for 190r>, pages at to 36). 

"jSee this Journal, vol. 32, p. 641, 
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SECOND EGG LAYING COMPETITION. 


WESTERN PROVINCE AGRICUI.TURAL SOCIETY. 

RECORD FOR JUKE, 1908, AND TOTALS TO END OF JUNE. 








Total 

per Pen 







to date. 

Pen 

No. 

Owner. 

Breed. 

Pullet 

No. 

Eggs. 

Weight 

07.S. 

%ir8. 

1 

W'eight 

OZ8. 

1 

C. H. van Breda 

White Leghorns 

1 

23 

im 

1 




2 

3 







3 

22 







4 

14 

27A 

87 

155T 

2 

F. Muller 

Black Minorca.s 


Nil. 


10 

20 

3 

H. Chas. Starke 

Buff Orpingtons 

9 

6 

lOA 






10 

2 







11 

.5 

'•'tV 

40 

e8U 

4 

J. W. Wright ... 

White Wyandottes 

13 

8 


1 





ir> 

1 

2fV 

20 

40,1 

5 

C. H. van Breda 

W'hite Leghorns 

17 

22 

39H 





18 

21 

39 







21 


102 

11M)A 


F. T. Hobhs ... 

Silver Wyandottes 

22 

19 1 

37/^ 

TaS 

'■'«* 

7 

H. D. Bradley... 

Silver Wyandottes 

28 

15 ; 



28ii 

15 

28}* 

8 

J. G. Lay 

White Leghorns 

29 

2 

1 (i-j'Ji 






30 

12 1 


21 

42* 

9 

C. H. van Breda 

White Leghorns 

33 

8 







34 

i<; 

29* 






35 

6 

H* 






36 

21 

40* 

f>l 

95* 

10 

B. Johnston ... 

Buff Orpingtons 

37 

6 

iiM 






38 

7 

im 






39 

1 

ItIi 

28 

53* 

11 

S. Smith 

Silver Pencilled Wyandottes 

41 

3 

f-A 



12 : 

(Vacant). 


42 

9 

12* 

12 

17* 







13 

S. Smith 

Brown Leghorns 


Nil. 



Nil. 
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RECORD FOR JUNE, liVIS, AND TOTALS TO END OF JUNE— 




1 

i 

j 



Total per Pen 







to date. 

Pen 

No.| 

i 


1 

Pullet j 
No. ! 


Weight 

ozs. 



Owner. 

j * Breed. i 

1 

Eggs. 

1 

Egpre. 

Weight 

oze. 

14 

Clifford Hoole... 

Black Minorcae 

53 

1 

! 12 



1 




54 

i 19 , 





1 

.5i) 

18 1 

30-} g 


1 




55 

20 

39 

112 

! 188i 

15 

S. Smith 

White Leghorns •... 

57 


2 


1 



oK 

1 7 ! 

nil 






59 

1 

HI 


1 




51) 

1 

29|f 

loo 

i 17.V* 

1(> 

S. Smith 

White Leghorns 

51 

21 

35 




1 


53 - 

, 18 1 

; 




1 


54 

: 15 i 

27i^ 

117 i 

198;^ 

17 ! 

W. R. Allen ... 

White Leghorns 

r»5 

3 

5 




i 


(*»S 

( 4 

: >^\i 



18 

I S. Smith 

White Wyandottes 

59 

. 18 

; 33H 





75 

14 

25ji} 

49 

i 89VV, 

19 

R. W. Hazell ... 

Blue Andalusians 

74 

15 







75» 

15 

i 

55 

, 1061^ 

20 

Clifford Hoole... 

i Brown Leghorns 

77 

21 

38T^^fi 



i 


78 

19 

i 


i 




79 

17 

30-} 1 

55 

115tV 

21 i 

R. W. Hazell ... 

White Wyandot tes 

82 

1 

; 





/ 

84 

1 

I Ui 

2 

H 

22 i 

S. Smith 

; White la Bresi^e 

85 

2 




1 



8r» ; 

18 ' 




1 



87 i 

12 i 

mi 

1 





88 i 

. i 

13 1 


8(; 1 

149t*, 

23 

1 

i 

R, J. Williams 

Black Minorcas 


Nil. I 


i 

Nil. 




CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Cape Horse. 


To the K (Jit or, Agricttltural Journal. 

Sir, — There seems to be u fast growing idea among tlie general public* that South 
African horse-breeders are only breeding rac^e-horses, or only using Thoroughbred' 
stallions, to, they think, the ultimate deterioration of the South African horse. Now 
if they oillv knew it, it is those breeders who have experimented with Hackneys,^ 
Cleveland Bays, Flemish and other like breeds, which are entirely unsuited to this 
country, and as far as I am aware to any other, who have really ruined the reputa- 
tion of the South African or shall I say Cape horse. 

Hackneys, etc., may be all very well to pull some jetired “merchant prince” or 
his family some short distance from his suburban residence to town and back again, 
and may do this in great style and action, a distance of at the very most no more- 
than ten miles, on the best of roads. But put those same horses to pull say a light 
buggy fifty miles along our ordinary South African roads, during a day, and per- 
haps you would never do it ; but in any case would they be able to bring you back 
the next day? And even if they did happen to accomplish this, how many splints,, 
curbs, etc., would be the result. 

Or given a cavalry regiment mounted on such chargers, how far would they get 
under for<?ed marching orders. Compare these with say J bred Arabs or Thorough- 
breds. Why do the several prominent Continental Governments spend fortunes yearly^ 
in England (a country most of them loathe) on Thorough bred sires and mares to 
form foundations for cavalry remount breeding studs. Horses such as “ Ard Patrick ” 
“ Galtee More.” “Bock Sand,” and many others each of which realised sums far 
beyond the highest di earns of the average individual, have been thus purchased. No, 
the sooner South Africa universally adopts the Thoroughbred (of course the right 
type, not cast off w*eeds) or Arab.s, the sooner will it regain its name as a reliable- 
horse-breeding country, and we will again be sought after as a source for the supply 
of remounts to the Indian cavalry and mounted infantry. 

South Africa has been proved to be the only country in the world where the 
famous English Thoroughbred retains his type without the infusion of fresh blood 
every second generation or so. 

The Thoroughbred’s heart is as big as himself, and his bone is made of ivory^ 
the right article to tackle our heavy gradients and bad roads. Not so the roadster 
class whose heart is often 7iov eat and his bone composed of some porous substances, 
which springs splints on the least provwation and whose feet are subject on very 
slight cause to laminitis the bane of the South African traveller. 

1 hope some abler pen than mine will take up this subject, and conclusively prove 
that my contention is right. What we require are Thoroughbreds of the celebrated 
Pearl Diver’s type (an ex-Queen’s Premium horse, 1 believe), whose progeny proved 
on the racecourse that South Africa can breed a horse on a vur with any country. 

Count Lehndorf (perhaps the best judge of a horse in the world), buyer for the 
German Government Stud, considers that the race-course is the best proof of a 
horse’s stamina to make a reliable sii-e. Those farmers who cry down racing, must 
think of this, and also look to the quantity of oats, etc., consumed by horses in 
training, to whose owners 1 presume they have no objection to sell their produce as 
long as the cash is there. In Johannesburg alone there are over five hnndfred horses 
in daily training. If this were to suddenly cease, where would all the oat-hay and 
oats, etc., they at present consume, go to. 

Another point I should like to touch on, is why are not farriers licensed and 
made to produce a certificate of merit before they are allowed to commence business. 
Very few of the so called farriers doing business in cotmtry places know anything 
about the conformity of a horse’s foot. As a general rule a piece of iron (called a 
shoe) di put on to a horse’s foot and his hoof made to fit the iron. The result is* 
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ihat half the horses in the oounti’y suffei* from navicular disease and contracted 
iioofs, etc. And a farrier will quietly tell an owner that his horse’s lameness is 
caused by corns. I knowone man in this disti’ict who says that all horses bred here 
have corns. If the so-called farriers only knew their business, I think there would be 
fewer corns. Most horses have their feet ruined the very first time they are shod, 
by having their frogs and soles cut away, and the walls of the hoof rasi>ed down 
io make a “neat” job. Is not a horse’s foot his most important f)oint. — Yours, etc., 

Gbiqua. 

Kokstad, June, 1908. 


A Sheep Breeding Question. 


To t/ic Edifor, Aobicultubal Journal. 

Sir,-- Can you or any of your contributors give me any information, as to the 
advisability of shearing rams, jn.st before nutting them to the ewes. Last year I 
put 18 rams to 150 (‘wes, from the 1st October to the 15th November, and the ew^es 
only (li'ofjped 86 Iambs. Tin; rams and ewes had 12 months’ growth of wool. — 
Vouis, etc,, 

0. C. Snyman. 

The Fountains, Uitenhage, .Tune 9th, 1908. 


Citrus Culture— Pruning and Stock Influences. 


To thv Editor, Auricultitral Journal. 

Sir, — My opinion often being asked as to pruning deciduous fruit trees rightly 
I just wish to give the readers of your Journal the benefit of long years’ experience. 
Different kinds of fruit trees require different ways of priming, but on no occasion 
have 1 found that heavy cutting jnoved beneficial to trees which made a season’s poor 
growth m tiie vv<jod. Such trees should be fed by the itMits and extra attention will 
(unless it is a sickly tree) in tlie next pruning season guide the most inexperienced 
hand, which branches to remove and which to leave to form a .shafiely tree. It will 
as a rule be seen that a tree with a heavy crop will make small woodgrtiwth, and 
if such a tree is unmerdfully cut back insUiad of being given a heavv dressing of 
kraal or stable manure, it is ten to one that such a tree if not dead t)ie same year, 
will lose all energy and remain an eyesore in the oreliard. 

Now to citrus trees.^ I lather admire the Masters’ .‘system though the results 
of liudding or grafting 1 found somewhat different than did ^Ir, blasters, when 
he wrote about stock infiueiues. 1 can find no difference in the fruits, viz., a good 
seedling Naartje tree will, if budded on lemon stock, jnoduce the identical Naartje 
as the original, only the lemon oil will be slightly in the rind of the Naartje. on the 
lemon root. The union is in the bark and remains in the bark as far as stock 
influence is (oncerned. As to the seed influences we have to thank or curse the bees 
for so playing the fool with us. 1 hold that the Cape lemon a.s a stock cannot 
be beaten, and though not Mai de Gomma proof, this disease can as well be cured 
as prevented when trees are planted in dry deep sandy or loamy .soils, perfectly free 
from salt. — Yours, etc., 

IT P. ^Ialan 

^lonte Cristo, June 11. 


Paspalum Dilatatum. 


To the E flit or, Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — Although long ago fully alive to the value of Paspalum as a pasturage im- 
prover, especially in the Western Province,, where all our native grasses seem to 
lack a meat-productive capacity, we doubted its drought-resisting qualities, when 
planted or sown on the hillsides, which remain perfectly parched during the summer 
months, and where only it would be of value to us personally, as we have no ground 
<lamp in summer at our disposal for that purpose. 
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With that object in view, therefore, we gave it a trial last summer, sowing soma 
seed, obtained from the Agricultural Department, in October in dug-up ground on the 
hillside, where it not only germinated satisfactorily, but, in spite of the heat and 
drought during summer and the constant nibbling ol the sheep (which are passionately 
fond of it, more so almost than of any other grass), it devefoped so well that it has 
become quite established in that part, and has thoroughly proved its value us a 
pasturage grass for dry soil. — Yours, etc., 

Louw Bros 

Neethlingshof, Stellenbosch, June 12. 


Sheep Tail Eater. 


To the Kilitor , Agiucultuhal Journal. 

Sir, — In reply to Mr. D. Botha’s letter in the issue of your Journal of March, 
I agree with his remarks therein that dogs bite off the tails of lambs as the dog 
will commence playing with the lamb, and will end up by depriving the lamb of its 
tail, and perhaps a bit more, as a dog if it once gets the taste of warm raw blood, 
will continue eating until it has probably devoured two-thirds of the lamb. The 
dog would soon have the same fancy for killing and eating lambs and sheep too. I 
have also had pigs that will kill lambs and eat then almost the whole carcase,’ leaving 
only the trotters and a part of the skin. A few mornings after the two lambs’ 
tail.s were gnawed or torn off, I went to the enclosure whore the sheep were always 
kept in over night, and I was surprised to find that an owl. which would measure 
(lose upon 3 feet in height, when sitting straight up, had been caught in the barbed 
wire fence, the cross barbed wire catcming tne wmg in the sinew' part so securely 
that it was unable to free itself again. We s(Kjn put an end to him, and perhaps 
our S(*helm ioe may not be a four-legged animal, but a bird of as since the 

capture of this owl we have not lost any lambs or tails at night. This, to a large 
extent, proves my theory, as this bird would not bite the tail off the lambs, but 
would have to tear or gnaw the same off. An owl can easily do this by burying 
its claw' in the lambs back or w'ool, and no lamb will be able to shake it off. As the 
poor lamb runs along, so the owl can be tearing the fat from the tail, and when 
the lamb drops from exhaustion, the bird can have a proper feed. A friend of mine 
in the CJraaff-Heinet district, as well as farmers in this, are (‘omplaining very much 
of the nuisance of these sheep tails eaters. Some farmers think that it must be a 
Red Cat. as it is very fond of fat. I trust to read further letters on this siibjed. — 
Y^oiirs, etc., 

“Like to know.” 


Excluder Zinc at the Entrance of Hives. 


'To the Editor, Agricultural Journal. 


Sir. — In the INlay number of the Journal, Mr. Hardwdck describes my plan of 
placing excluder zinc over the entrance of hives as a “big mistake.’* Undoubtedly 
he is right where there are no pests, but I find this the lesser of two evils. 

The loss of pollen 'is very small, and if the excluder is so cut that the bees can 

run straight into the hive along the floor board, without having to pass over the 

zinc, does not occur at all. As to the queen losing itself, this is liable to occur at 
any time whethiu’ excluder be used or not. I have never lost one queen, and have 
hived swarms with it on, and watched the queen run along the entrance until she has 
found the opening. Three queen spaces can be left, one at each end and the centre. 

A i inch entrance though preventing moths and mice, does not excliule the beetle, 
which does great damage to the young larvae, besides keeping the bees in a state 

of constant irritation. Besides in this hot and oppressive climate, when bees are 

clustering at the hive entrance to obtain air, it is often very advantageous to keep 
the entrance more than g inch. I find that bees, especially those obtained from holes 
in the ground, will cx^casionally .leave the hive during the first dav or so after being 
driven, in spite of the brood, but with the excluder the queen is detained, and after 
clustering on some neighbouring bush for a few minutes, they return and settle down. 

In regard to bee-pirates the only practical way of tackling them is to find their 
in the ground and destroy them.— Yours, etc., 


Gamabot, Vryburg. 


W. H. EtmuNos. 



Olasslfloatioii of Wtoes for Shows. 


To tht Editor y Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — I should be very much obliged if through your Journal you would permit 
me to ask some Explanations from those who regulate the annual wine show of the 
Board of Horticulture. The object of this show is to point out to those interested 
in the wine trade, the different qualities of the wines produced in the different 
districts and so help the sale of it. 

The wines produced in this Colony are grown from the following varieties : — 

Red wines. — Hermitage, Cabernet Sauvignon and Shiraz. 

White wines. — Stein, White and Red Green Grape, French Grape and Riesling. 

Dark wines. — Pontac and Othello. 

Sweet wines. — Red and White Muscadel, Red and White Hanepcwt. 

On looking through the prize list of this year’s show 1 note that a prize is 
given for wine made only of one kind of grape. Also a prize for red or white wine 
made of any other variety not mentioned. Under the heading of sweet wines or 
sweetish wines mention should be made as to what quantity of natural grapesugar is 
allowed in each case as a minimum. I should further like to have a definition given 
of the word type for which there are prizes under the various so-called types. Gram- 
matically type would seem to mean having in general certain characteristic qualities. 

1 don’t see how any other signification could be given to the word type* 

Sauterne type means therefore a wine which possesses or has a semblance to the 
mialities which characterise the real Sauterne wine. But it is impossible to produce 
tnis type of Sauterne wine in South Africa for the simple leason there are no vines 
of that type grown here at the present time, and it stands to reason that in order 
to produce a certain specified type of wine grown in France, you must begin by 
having the same varieties of vines. After procuring w'hich one must .study the special 
culture according to the soil and climate to get as near as possible to that where it 
is originally grown. This applies to Burgundy type. Hock type and Sherry type 
also. 

Class 2 is worded as follows : Best 10 Leaguers of Wine of Sauterne type, and 
underncfath between brackets (white wines between Hock and Sherry tyj)e).' There- 
fore according tu this a Sauterne type is (;on8idered to be a wine *pok«essing some 
<jualities of a Hock and others of a Sherry, which is absurd. 1 think therefore 
that it was the intention of the ('ommittee to indicate by Hock a light wine, by 
Sherry a heavy wine, and by Sauterne a medium wine having its alcoholic strength 
between the two former ones. I take this for granted as I .see no other alternative. 
But this also is absurd as it clashes with regulation No. 7 re amount of alcohol 
allowed. 

For the following reason. For a laboratory operating on a small (juantity and 
very carefully 17^ by vol. may be obtained as the sac(‘harometer cannot move about 
in a solution of this alcoholic strength ; but pra(‘tice shows that with a lot of care 
and under special favourable conditions a wine of 16^ by vol. could be obtained. 
If now you admit 15^ by vol. as the limit for light wines, and us in practice vou 
cannot produce wines higher than 16^ by vol., the Sauterne type and Sherry type 
should be between 15^ and 16^ by vol. and practically ecpial. "At the present time 
* we do not know where we are” (in the words of the song). It is high time the 
c ommittee gave us a clear definition for each class of wine. In this country, where all 
the wines are produced from a small number of varieties, and as the farmers wish 
t^» keep the prizes given for wines obtained from one kind of grape, I think it is 
logic to classify the wines not by high sounding names which mean nothing, ai^ 
only confuse the competitors but by their alcoholic strength. As for instance : . 

Li(jht witiPM should be natural wines, w^hose alcoholic* strength should not exceed 
11^ by vol. 

Medium wines should be natural wines, whose alcoholic strength should be be- 
tween 11^^ and 13^ by vol. 

JJeaeu wines should be natural wines, whose alcoholic strength must be at 
least 13^ by vol. 

These wines could be obtained from the mixtui'es of two or more varieties of 
vines, and such a classification would simplify the judging. It is evident that a 
wine of 11^^ has less bouquet than a wdne of 14^ (when quite young), and if both are 
shown in the same class the former would never take a prize. You have only to 
consult the analysis made from prize wines of previous years, and you will" see 
that the silver cups for the light wines, red and white, were" given to wines of higher 
percentage of alcohol than 11^ by volume. 

As regard the quantity of volatile acid allowed, I think it is advisable to raise 
the standard in order to give a chance to the wine farmers who have not the 
implements Rnd machinery to secure a regular fermentation, and propose therefore 
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8 for light wines, 9 per mille for medium wines, and 10 per mille for heaVjr wines- 
As regard the quantity from which the sample has to be taken, 1 should advise to 
bring this to 7 leaguers instead of 10 leaguers as the average size of the stukvats in 
the farmer’s cellars is about 7 leaguers. One case contains 12 bottles, why not fix 
for each sample three bottles instead of four. In the former case a farmer could 
thus despatch 4 samples in one case. Let me point out another anomaly in regula- 
tion 9 where it is stated that only Bass’s ale quart bottles are to be used. Why not 
wine bottles. 1 would suggest tlie dark quart bottles. If the wines were classified 
according to strength, then the wines for these special classes ligjht, medium and 
heavy, should be tested by the analyst for strength and volatile acid before the- 
judges taste them, in order to have them correctly classified. I propose to limit 
the quantity of un fermented smjnr in show wines ai^ this is a far more important 
matter and more dangerous for the conservation of wine than the cjuestion of volatile 
acid of which such a stiong point is made, and to limit the same to one gramme 
per litre. J say one gramme because other gum matters in the wine act on the 
Fehling solution, and by experience I know that this can come up to i gramme. 
The unfermented sugar is the nourishment of the microbes, aerobic and anaerobic, 
and often the use ot sulfurous acid (S.0.2) is powerless to cheque their growth. 
Whereas one can avoid the acetification of a wine by the treatment of sulfurous acid 
(S.0.2). A large quantity of the so-called sour wines (getting sour about November) 
is caused by the maniiitic fermentation, because unferinented sugar lernained in the 
wine, and if the analysts want to go into the matter they will find that I am correct, 
but up to the present one has never heard coni])laints in this country of the presence 
of maiinite. 

If this latter propo.sal is carried out no wine show could be held before October 
as at the present time when the show is held in June the second fermentation has 
not taken place and until it has no bouquet (“an be formed as before the second 
fermentation the wines contain too much (“arbonic acid and no etherification can take 
place, and a judge can easilv mistake a perc/eptible smell from the soil which even- 
tually disappears as being a Ixiuquet of the wine. 

tinder Section G. one sees a prize for pure wine vine(fnr ; but that for brandy 
is only for wine hronihf: why not mtre wine h ran dp: if it were so I think there* 
would not be many entries that would pass the analytical test, which ought also to 
be limited to 150 milligrammes per litre. 

As it is, a mixture of wine spirit, water and essence can come under the 
heading of . wine brandy. 

Class 21. — Why should this be restricted to one certain licjiieur, namely Van 
der H um ? 

There might be ofher points to be raised but I have just pointed a few of the^ 
most glaring, and will not further use up space in your valuable paper. — Yours, etc., 

11. Hantiiagen. 

Vlottenberg, June 23. 


Bees do not Injure Fruit but Fructify it. 


7'o the Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — In reply to the question of Mr. “ Would like to know,” whether beesp 
injure fruit, I am fully convinced that bees do not hurm it. It would be foolish 
to maintain that these little creatures are guiltv of it. I too was under the wrong 
impression, but I have watched them, and fina that it is quite the other way, for 
bees are indispensable to fruitgrowers. 

In contemplating a flower one finds in the centre a short stem with a rather’ 
sticky point or little crown : around it there are other stems with fine flour. This 
flour has to fall on the middle stem in order to pollinate (fructify) it. If that does 
not happen, it remains unfruitful, and bees are absolutely best to bring the pollen 
on the crown of the flower. Pumpkins, watermelons, etc. bear male and female- 
blossoms. The male flower is provided with pollen. The female flower has to be* 
fructified by receiving pollen from the male flower, and how will it- get it if bees 
don’t carry it on their legs or wings? 

When fruit is ripe, bees are as useful and beneficial. They suck out the rotten 
juice, prevent the fruit sometimes from further decay, and prepare a delicious 
syrup Of it. 

Many maintain that bees prick ripe grapes and then suck out the juice. That; 
is a foolish idea. Bees won’t injure nor touch a grape, unless grapes are cracked or 

f iave been pecked by birds. If one only observes, one will find that bees are only- 
ending in portions of vineyards, where sugarbirds are troublesome, and peck at the* 
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ffrapefl. It would be foolish to prevent' bees from sucking the juice of damaged 
fruit, for if bees did not suck dry the juice of such fruit, it would decompose, and 
also aflect sound berries. I would advise Mr. “Would like to know’’ to test the 
following : Suspend two bunches of ripe grapes in front of a bee hive, prick one of 
them that the grapes get moisty, leave the other undamaged and see what is the 
result. — Yours, etc., 

A. J. LE Roux. 

Scherpenheuvel, Franschhoek, 30 June, 1908. 


Dogs and Jackals. 


To tliv Editor, Acjuicx’ltuual Journal. 

Sir, — I quite agree with Mr. Lock. Welbedacht, regarding the destruction of 
jackals, for Mr. Lock has exfierierice of having consideration for a few good dogs. 
I notice that associations hav^e carried resolutions, asking divisional councils to allow 
occupants of land to keep two dogs free of tax. Well, for the Barkly West district 
it certainly is not desirable, for there are too many jackals here and farmers have 
only too miic'h consideration for a couple of good dogs, and in that way the foxes 
are aIlow<‘d to breed. If t;very farmer does his dutv in laving poison regularly we 
shall generally be less troublecl by foxe.<. I know that by experience. — Yours, etc,., 

A. P. 

Blikfontein. Barkly West. 9 June, 1908. 


The Port Jackson Willow once more. 


To the Editor, AcmicuLTURAL Journal. 

Sir, — W ould you be so kind a]^ to publish these few lines in your esteemed paper 
as it is impossible to repiv privately to all the encpiiries regarding the Port Jackson 
willow. At 3 years’ growtli the tree is about 5 to 6 feet, and commences to give seed ; 
in 8 years it is about 20 feet with a flat top. You may then commence cutting poles^ 
It is a winter tree, its leaves do not fall off. Frost does not do it any harm. It 
grows into a close.dense tree, as dense as an orange tree. Small stock are particularly 
very fond of its seed. It will grow well in the whole of the SouHiern belt, from 
Cape Town to Natal, also Griqualand East. My idea is not to sit and sell seed, 
1 have quite enough other business to do, but only to make the tree more widely 
known.' It is a much better tree than a bark tree (Wattle) or bluegum, which are to 
a farmer nothing compared with Port Jacksons. — Yours, etc., 

J. D. Beneke. 

Iluyterbosch, Mossel Bay. 


Divining Rod Enquiries. 


To the Editor, AciRictTLTURAL Journal. 

Sir, — Would not one of those, who know how to work the divining rod, reply 
to the following questions, either in the Journal or privately? I would be very 
much obliged. What kind of wood is used for it? What is to be the size of the 
rod? How is it to be held, erect or level? With both hands, or one? With the 
thumbs round the wood, or along the wood? — Yours, etc., 

J. D. Benbke. 

Ruyterbosch, Mossel Bay. 
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Judgixig Sheep by Points. 


*ro tAe Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — A llow me to ask through the medium of your Journal whether any of 
our veteran farmers or show judges could give in detail the “points” required in a 
champion or perfect merino sheep- ram or ewe. We have heard much lately about 
judging by points. — Yours, etc., 

“Fledgeling.” 

The following are the S.A, Stud Book Points for Merino Sheep : — 


1. Head, horns and mouth 5 

2. Constitution 10 

3. Symmetry 15 

4. Size of Carcase 6 

5. Density of fleece and evenness of covering 15 

6. Quantity of fleece, including evenness of serration 10 

7. Length and evenness of staple 15 

8. Lustre and fluidity of yolk 10 

9. Weight of fleece 15 


100 


My Opinion about Burning' of Veld. 


To the Editor, Agrictjltural Journal. 

Sir, — I should like to know* the opinion of the public whether it is gofwi to 
burn veld or not. My opinion is that it is a good thing to burn, especially in the 
-district, where I am living. The best of it is that thereby the rank vaalbos is being 
diminished gradually. And also the red grass which crows from 3 to 4 feet high. 
If burnt down it takes a good deal of time to grow as high again. Some jieople will 
jjiay that burning also burns doWn the sheep bushes, but my opinion is that these 
bushes are becoming too old and too woody ; after burning new shtwts ap^>ear, which 
form softer food. Grass gets also t<M> old. and the old grass starts rotting and no 

new grass is. forming. White “ steokgras ” is also very plentiful on farms where 

the grass is allowed to lot. Another nuisance of unburnl redsnnd farms is, that one 
wants two shepherds there for one one w^anti on a “ kaal ” farm. I can assure you 
that there is very. little disease on this farm. The worst disease is that we lose too 
much stock through the vaalbos pest. And if the lost sheep is in the wilderness 

the jackals take good care to remain its herd. I understand well that there are 

farms where there is very little grass, which will not burn and yet are one large 
.stretch of vaalbos. But owners of such farms might tell poor people, who hav^ no 
food to eat every day : Come and take so and so much vaalbos from my farm, with 
root and all, without price, instead of letting the poor people pay from lOs. to £1 
per load. Such owners may keep out small patches of vaalhout for their own use, 
and for fuel. But stock make very little use of it. And instead of the vaalbosje 
there might be grown more valuable varieties of bushes. Recently Mi*. Bosch has 
called on people for the purpose of sending for a number of rams, but he could 
not get sufficient people to go in for it and make up the fujl list of rams. I have 
also talked this over with Mr. Bredenkamp, but he says the sheep are very good, 
but the veld is too wild. And such thoroughbreds are naturally too sensitive. They 
•do not answer well on account of the wild veld. Coarse sheep are better suited to 
coarse veld. Therefore I would like to know whether ray opinion is right or not. — 
Amours, ets., 

, Fred. J. Lock. 

Welbedacht, Barkly West, 25 June, 1908. 


To the Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

SiR,-y-I have read in the Agricultural Journal about burning the veld. When 
I came into the district of Swellendam in 1857 there wm.gam in abundance now 
thm is noting but “ rhenoster bush ” and grass is quite Misitng. In 1888 I l^aghi 
fari^ Geluk, Hoop en Zanddrift. Since that time I have not burnt, biit regu- 
larly token care that the water should not rua down, the sluHs, and carefully diverted 
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it 80 as to have the pasture watered. I have found that the Karoo bushes increase 
and the rhenoster bushes decrease. And when then the rain comes, the water has 
not a free running, but the fallen rhenoster bushes check the water, so that the veld 
gets well or better drenched. And if flood water comes, it does not find a hard, 
washed away ground but fertile soil not only brought by winds, but by nature by 
means of jnanures (fertilizers) which otherwise are carried away by wind and rain. 
The appearance of my cattle told of the difference there was. But now the trains 
pass through and I am no more there in order to prevent the floodwater to do harm 
to the pasturage instead of benefitting it. The railway causes great damage to my 
farms. It goes about 6 or 6 miles through my veld and turns the wattu- into noxious 
trenches, where otherwise it did a lot of gj)od. You see therefore there is a difference 
between here and the grassfields in the East. Farmers here say they have to burn 
their veld ; if it keeps on in that way for another 50 years, I am afiaid of what will 
become of our stoc'k. — Yours, etc., 

An Old Farmer. 

Montagu. June 8, 1908. 


Sheep Shearing Machines— The Agents’ side. 


To the Aorktltuual Journal. 

Sir, — We see a lettei from C. W. Webster in your May issue, and we would 
like to explain his grievances. 

No man on earth can shear 500 sheep per day either by hand or machine. We 
did not at any time guarantee this. 

Everyone knows what a blunt razor is. It won’t shave. The shearing combs 
^nd cutters must be kept sharp Ut do clean work, and this we clearly state in the 
in8tructi()ns. If he had followed out these he would now be shearing irom 75 to 100 
sheep per diem and obtaining an average of one pound of wool more per sheep. The 
nipping of the sheep is entirely due to blunt knives. He tells us he shore 160 sheep 
without sharpening properly. " These should be ground for every ten sheep or so 
according to the state of the w’ool. We clearly state this, yet he appears to kno\y 
better than the manufacturers. 

In these instructions it is stated that combs and cutters cannot be ground on 
oil stones or grindstones, but a sf>ecial grinder is made for the purpose on which 
combs and cutters are sharpened in ton seconds. Again he disregards tnis advice and 
uses oil stones with the result that the faces are ground off the square which 
keeps the knives fjoni cutting just the same as if you loosen the screw in a pair of 
scissors and try to cut a piece of material. The scissors will not cut, neither will 
combs and cutters sharpened in this manner shear sheep. 

We are at a loss to account for the deafening grinaing noises which he tells us 
the machine makes. We think that a doctor might put this matter right for him. 
The machine makes no more noise than a sewing machine. 

An intelligent native shearer with one season’s practice will shear up to 150 
sheep or guats per diem, shearing them better and obtaining one pound or more 
wool per sheep than any hand shearer ever shore in this Colony. 

We quite understand that Mr. Webster “fails to see the advantage of machine 
Bhearing. ’ He has the honour of placing his opinions versus the owners of twenty 
million sheep which wen^ shorn with our Stewarts machines last year (to say no- 
thing of the numbei’ shorn with other makes of machines), men who laid down as 
muon as £1.000 to eiect their plant, men who know the value of machine shearing, 
and men who are both practical and intelligent. We do not think that the opinion 
of ^Ir. C. Warren Webster, Commuclagga, South Africa, will influence these highly 
trained men to sell out their plants and revert to hand shearing. 

We are sending you per generate cover a copy of our catalogue, and leave it to 
you to discover therein any ot the guarantees as stated by your correspondent. — 
Yours, etc.. 

Alexander k Co., 

Sole South African Agents for Stewarts Sheaving Machine. 

Port Elizabeth, June 10th, 1908. 



NOTES ON THE WEATHER OF 
MAY, 1908. 


By Thomas \V. IIees, H.A., LL.M., Assistant Secretary to the Meteorological 

Comnnssion. 


A mean baromeiic pressure slightly higher than usual, a deficiency of rainfall 
•averaging 66 per cent., a particularly warm period over certain districts of the Colony 
from the I8th to the 22na, an abnormally small number of thunderstorms, few severe 
frosts and a mean cloudiness below the average, were the leading features of the 
weather of the month. 


Division. 


Mean | Mean 
Rainfall j No. of 
(1908). 1 Days. 


Average 

Rainfall 

(1891- 

1900). 


Average 
No. of 
Days. 


I Actual I Percentage 
i Differences Differences 
j from j from 
j Averages. | Averages. 


Cape Peninsula 

Inches. 

1-8H 

9 

Inches. 

4*80 

9 

Inches. 

- 2-97 

Per cent. 
— 62 

South-West 

o-9:i 

n 

2*90 

7 

— 1*97 

— 68 

West Coast 

0-22 

2 

1*5! 

5 

—1*29 

— 85 

South Coast 

0-91 

{) 

2*36 

fi 

- 1*45 

64 

Southern Karoo 

0*70 

2 

9-99 

4 

— (••29 

— 29 

West Central Karoo , . . 

0-26 

2 

0*8.5 

3 

—0*59 

— 69 

East Central Karoo ... 

0-(!5 

2 

0*79 

3 

—0 * 1 4 

— 18 

Northern Karoo 

0-41 

2 

0*85 

3 

—0*44 

— 52 

Northern Border 

0-09 

1 

0*62 

3 

•"0*53 

— 85 

South-East 

9-87 

3 

1*35 

5 

—0*48 

— 35 

North-East 

0*62 

2 

1 *92 

4 1 

•—0*49 

i .... 3a 

Kaffraria 

0*34 

2 

1*10 1 

4 ! 

—0*76 

— 69 

Basutoland 

0*29 

2 

1*38 

4 i 

— ro9 

— 79 

Orange River Colony... 



1*04 

3 1 

... 


Durban (Natal) 

0*37 

1 *4 

1*79 

... * 

1*42 1 

— 79 

Bechuanaland 

0*00 

i 0 

0-60 

1 

—9*50 i 

—100 

Rhodesia 

0*06 

1 

0 * 45 

1 1 

— 0*,39 

1 

— 87 


Predpifatimi.-^The> mean rainfall, deducted from the r 0 (!ord 8 of 347 stations, 

was 0’71 in., failing on 3 days, being ITO in., or 66 per cent, below the average. 

This is 372 per cent, less than last month, and 466 per cent, less than in the corres- 
ponding month last year. An examination of the accompanying table will show that 
the deficiency of rainfall was general over the Colony, Basutoland, Bechuanaland 
and Rhodesia. The amount of shortage ranged from 100 per cent, in , Bechuanaland 
to 18 per cent, over the East Central Karoo. It averaged over the whole area before 
mentioned the large amount of 64 per cent. An analynSs of the totals for the month 
shows, that of the 347 stations reporting only 24 reported **Nil,’%* 127 had 0‘01 to 
0*60 in. ; 114 had O fil to 1 in. ; 65 had I'Ol to 2 ins. ; 14 had 2*01 to 3 ins. j leaving 

three stations recording more than 3 ins. These were all on Table Mountain, vis., 
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Waai Kopje with 3’90 ins. ; 8t. !^^iL'hae^8 with 3*63 ins., and Kasteel’s Poort with 
.3*45 ins. On similarly treating the maximum amf»unts recorded in 24 hours, it is 
found that of the 342 stations furnishing the necessary details (and omitting the 
24 with “ INil 237 had maxima ranging from 0 01 to 0‘50 in. ; 72 had from 0*51 

to 1 in. ; whilst nine only ha(;l records exceeding one inch. These were Elsenberg 
Agricultural College with 1*80 ; Woodifield (George) with 1*65 in. ; Ladismith with 
1*52 in. ; Glencairn (Cathcartj with 1*40 in. ; Lemoenfontein (Beaufort West) with 
1*30 in. ; Tulbagh with 1*09 in. ; George with 1*06 in. ; Kei Road with 1*05 in. ; and 
Kenilworth (Cape) with 1*04 in. It will thus be seen that not only was the rainfall 
generally but slight, but the precipitation during the 24 hours was also small. It 
could not be said that there were any good soaking rains, 8uc:h as would to any extent 
penetrate the giound and which have been beneficial to farm lands. 

Thitn(l(nHt(tnn!< were very few in number, only 74 being reported on nine days 
<>f the month, almost the whole of which occurred on the 25th. It is n6 doubt on 
account of the abnormally few thundersUn-nis that the rainfall has been so deficient. 
In the same month last year there were 383 instances recorded, and during that period 
the lainfall was 465 per cent, heavier than it was this. H o'llAfonnti were consequently 
almost entirely absent, only three being reported on one day of the month, viz., the 
25th. >^n<)w was only reported fiom one station, viz., Broughton (Molteno) on the 

25th. Slpcf does not appear to have occurieJ anywhere, which is unusual for the 
time of year, 

'J'etnprrffture, ('fond and Wind. — 'rhe mean temperature of all the stations 
(581'^) was highcj' than the average by l being only 0*5^ colder than the previous 

month, and as rnucli as 3*7^^ warmer than the corresponding month last year. This 
in( reaj<e in temf)eiatinc is entirely due to the day temperatuies being consideiably 
higher than usual ; being 6*4'“’ more than in the same month last year, and 0*9'^^ more 
than la.st month. Tiiis is accounted for by a partic ularly warm period frcmi the 18th 
to the 22nd over thc^ Cape Peninsula, South West, West Coast, South Coast. Southern 
and I^orthern Karoos. I’he mean warmest station was Queenstown with 66*5^^, and 
the mean coolest station Hanover with 48*0'^, a difference of 18*5^. The highest 
mean maximum was 79*8^ at Queenstown, and the lowest 62*1-^ at Disa Head. The 
warmest days were most commonly the 7th, 21st, 22nd and 23rd. The coldest mornings 
were mostly those of the Isl. 17th. 28th. and 30th, The mean of the absolute 
maxima was QZ’5''^ as against in the pievious month, and 75*9'^ 

in the same month last year. The mean of the absolute minima 
was 37*6'^ as compared with 38*7^ last month, and 34*9^^ in May, 1907. 7’he mean 
monthly range was therefore as much as 45*9”. The highest readings registered during 
the month were 96*0” at Queenstown, on the 12th ; 93*0” at l^ort Xolloth, on the 
22nd; 90 0'-' at Mossel Bay, also on the 22nd ; and 89*0” at the Royal Observatory, 
Storm’s River, East Lomion and Umtata, principally on the 21st. The lowest 
readin^js recorded were 27*0” at Murraysburg and Hanover, on the 16th and 30th 
respectively; 27*5” at Aliwnl North, on the 9th and 30th; 28*0” at Rietfontein 
(Aliwal North), on the 30th ; and 29*0” at Mohalie’s Hock and Teyateyaneng. both 
on the 28th. The extreme monthly range was 69”, conq)ared with 89^ last month, 
and 64” the same month last year. 

Frosts were reported from 112 stations as having occurred on each day of the 
month, chiefly from the 25th to the Slst. The.se were, generally speaking light and 
caii.sed but little if any danuigc, Fo(js do not appear to have been very numerous, 
only 93 instances having been recorded as happening on each day of the month, with 
the excei.tion of the 1st and 2nd. 

The mean amount of Floud was 34 per cent., being 6 per cent, less than the 
previous month, and 18 per cent, less than in the same month last year. The 
auiount of sky obsc ured was greatest (50 per cent.) over the West Coast, and least 
(19 per cent.) over the Northern Border. The stations where the amount of cloud 
was less than 25 per cent, were Hopetown (10 per cent.), Tabankulu (18 per cent.), 
♦Sydney's Hfipe (21 per cent.), and Cathcrart per cent.). 

The prevailing morning Winds along the Coast starting from Port Nolloth, and 
going Eastwards to Durban were South Easterly at Port Nolloth, South AVesterly 
at Dassen Island, South Easterly at Cape Point, Easterly at Danger Point and Cape 
Agulhas, Northerly at ^lossel Bay, Westerly at Cape^ St. Francis, North Westerly 
at Port Elizabeth, East London sind Port St. John's, and Westerly at Durban. 
Inland, the prevailing wind direction was as variable as it w-as along the Coast, 
being South Easterly at Kenhardt, Kimberley, Aliwal North and Rietfontein, 
Nortnerly at Mufraysburg, North Westerly at Cathcart, South Westerly at Stutter- 
heim, North Westerly at Lovedale, and Westerly at King William’s Town. The 
mean Wind-force on the Beaufort Scale (0 to 12) was 1*42, corresponding to a mean 
velocity of 101 miles per hour, being 2*6 miles less than last month, and 1*8 miles 
less than May last year. Gales were almost unknown, being reported from only 7 
stations on 5 days. None of these appear to have caused any damage whatever. 
Hot Winds were noted at 12 stations on 6 days, more particularly on the 19th 
And 20th. 
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OBSERVER’S NOTES. 


May, 1908. 


Vruchtbaah. — Owing to the light rainfall since the beginning of this month, most 
of the farmers are very much detained with their ploughing. In oranges and 
naartjes, this district has a beautiful crop this season. 

Kersefonitin. — Very dry month with hot winds, stopped the ploughing of the whole 
district. 

The Tower^ (Malmesbury). — Hot and dry. Veldt and crops suffering from drought. 

SuNNYi^TDE (IJitenhage). — Hot North wind on several days during the month. Young 
crops look healthy. Fruit trees — almonds, peaches, pears and apples — all in 
bloom. Looks more like, the spring than winter. All citrus trees a mass of 
flowers. 

UiTENHAGE pARK. — A dry, variable month, low night tern fieratu res. but only one 
white frost, five hot winds. 

Prince Albert. — Drought slightly relieved. Cool and dry atmospheie. 

Theefontein. — Very fine weather during this month. Prevailing winds N. and N.W.. 
Several sharp frosts towards the end of the month. 

Huxley Farm (Stutterheim;. — The weather was most disappointing. — inches less 
than last year for the month of May. A serious loolcont for winter, and a 
shortage of water. Stock doing very well, winter lambs coming on fine and 
strong. 

Castle Hill (Aliwal North). — Only about four severe frosts this month, remark- 
able mild weather. Stormy weather on 19th and 20th South of Stormberg. 

Lauriston (Barkly East). — Nights cold and frosty, but the days are simply perfect 
and much appreciated by men and beast. Mountains in the distance slightly 
tipped with snow. 

SuNNYMEAUE (Albert). — The weather has been very promising for rain all the month, 
but very little has fallen. Since the 26th the cold weather has started with 
heavy frosts and cold N.W. winds. 

Thibet Park (Queenstown). — One of the very worst seasons experienced ; stock dying 
now, the beginning of winter, from poverty. Poor uitlook lor the winter. Rivers 
and dams only half full. 

Kokstad. — Severe frosts every morning. Mealie crops a failiiie. 

Tent Kop (Macleai). — Rather cold for the month owing to the presence of snow. 
Oround nice and moist ; all stock in good condition. 

Armadillo Creek (Vryburg]. — Very warm weather fihe whole month, with the 
exception of last four nights. Two slight frosts, no wind to speak of. Stock 
of all kinds doing very well. 

KoK.STAn (The Willows), — Very little rainfall this month, less than a quarter of an 
inch spiead over four days. Frequent frosts, but none severe. 

Mount Ayliff. — The iniquiteus and w'anton destruction of the veldt by grass burn- 
ing is now being carried on. There are now in this district miles of veldt blac^k 
as coal and dry as a bone. It is painful to note in places the destruction of young 
trees and shrubs by this wasteiul and unnecessary system. Any feavage with a 
few goats, even the irresponsible herd boys are at liberty to damage the country 
without let or hindrance. The amount ot harm done would justify any govern- 
ment in taking up a firm position, even against the Kaffirs. 

Carnarvon Farm. — This has been one of the most pleasant months of May recorded 
since 1901. A notable feature of the month’s weather was the absence of wind — 
recorded on five days only, being 4 less than the average. The ten (10) frosts^ 
recorded are slightly under the average. The number of “ Cloudless ” days was 
one. Agricultural prospects are not over bright as only small quantities of wheat, 
oats and barley are sown, and that sown in March and April only partially came 
up, germinated and died. 

The amount of rainfall on the 26th was not sufficient R) plow with, but was 
beneficial to crops already uj). Stock in good condition, and unless winter is 
excfqjtionally severe, there wdll be no serious losses. 


Cloudless 

Year. Rain. Frosts. Wiriid. days. 

1901 0-30 18 ID* 10 

1902 0-20 8 9 3 

1903 2-59 6 14 1 

1904 0-24 18 8 6 

1905 P97 9 7 1 

1906 1-51 '10 7 6 

1907 0 99 13 12 1 

1908 0-91 10 6 1 
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Stations. 

Mean 

Max. 

Mean 

Min. 

1 

i 

! Monthly 

1 Mean. 

! 

Abs. 

Max. 

Date. 

Abs. 

Min. 

i 1 
<s 

Boyal Obeeryatory 

67-8 

' 61*9 

,59*8 

89*0 

21 

43*4 

9 

Wynberg 

69*4 

61*4 

60*4 

86*0 

21 

44*0 

1 

filaauwber^ 

67-8 

62*7 

60*2 

88*0 

21 A 22 

45*5 

9 

Table Mountain(DiBa Head) 

62'1 

49*3 

55*7 

74*5 

21 A 22 

39*0 

15 

Gam Town (S,A. College) ... 
Bishopsconrt 

Bfcvirs Peak 

72*7 

69*5 

50*2 

63*7 

61*4 

61*6 

87*0 

88*0 

21 A 22 
21 

44*0 

46*0 

1 A9 

1 

f.6-1 

60*9 

58*6 

84*0 

21 

43*0 

9 

Simonstown 

72 -H 

65*9 

64*1 

88-6 

22 

51*0 

18A19 

Groot Constantia 

(*.8*7 

61*7 

60*2 

85-0 

22 

46*0 

17 

Danger Point 

85 * 5 

50-2 

57*8 

74*0 

23 

40*0 

13 

Ceres 

68-1 

39*4 

r..9-8 

72-0 

24 

36*0 

7 

Elsenbertr (Agri. College) ... 

71*1 

45*2 

68*1 

84-3 

22 

34*6 

1 

Robertson (Plantation) 

74*9 

41*7 

58*3 

88*0 

I9A22 

32*0 

17 

Port Nolloth 

♦ir»*7 

44-5 

.55*1 

93-0 

22 

38*5 

28 

Cape Agulbas 

86*1 

55 * I 

60*6 

82-0 

24 

49*0 

9 

Port Elizabeth; 

69*3 

.54*5 

«i-y 

84*0 

21 

47*0 

30 

Dunbrody 

78*4 

44*2 

60*3 

88*1 

21 

34*2 

1 

YanStaaden's 

71*0 

50*0 

80*6 

86-0 

20 A 21 

39*0 

7 

Cape Bt. Francis 

08-4 

.53*8 

61'0 

87-0 

14 

46-0 

2 A9 

George (Plantation) 

89*7 

49*7 

69-7 

85*3 

21 

39*0 

4 

Heidelbwg 

71*1 

42!* 

57-0 

87*0 

22 

36*0 

1A18 

Storm’s River 

71*3 

49-9 

6(l-6 

89-0 

21 A 22 

4(»*0 

1 

Mossel Bay 

70-8 

51 *6 

1 81*2 

90*0 

22 

45*0 

1 

Amalienstein 

73*8 

39*3 

; 51*4 

86*0 

20 

32*0 

18 

Murraysburg 

68*1 

35*7 

; 51*9 

79*0 

.5 

27*0 

16 

Hanover 

r)9*r» 

' 38-6 

' 48*0 

70*0 

14 

27-0 

30 

Kimberley 

7 5 * 5 

1 41*4 

' 68*4 ‘ 

84*1 

<; 

32*9 

30 

Kenhardt 

76*9 

i 43*5 

: 80*2 

87*0 ' 

4&5 

33*0 

1 31 

Hope Town 

74*7 

' 38-9 

’ 56*8 

82*0 


33*0 

'28 A 30 

Lovedale 

73*7 ; 

I 43*0 

.58*3 

83*0 

15 

35*0 

1 

King William’s Town 

Evelyn Valley 

77*0 

; 45*7 

! 61*4 ; 

88*0 . 

20 

37*0 i 

29 

68*7 

, 47*0 

, 58*8 

77*0 

14 

35*0 

1 

Btutterheim ... 

73*5 

46*0 

: 60*0 

83*0 

6 

35*0 S 

1 

'Oathoart ; 

87*8 

41*3 

: 54*6 

76*2 

7 

30*1 ! 

1 

Sydney’s Hope ... 

70*6 1 

51*5 ! 

! 61 *0 

82*8 

2(» 

42*0 i 

1 

East linden 

70*7 j 

510 

60*8 ! 

89*0 

16 

32 0 ! 

18 

Aliwal North ... 

72*1 ; 

32.8 : 

.52*4 

78*6 

4 A 7 

27*5 i 

9A30 

•ijiieenstown 

79*8 i 

53 * 2 

66*5 

96*0 

12 

46*0 1 

25 

Rietfontein (Aliwal North)... 

68*2 i 

34*9 

50*5 1 

74*0 

< 

28*0 

30 

Port St. John's 

73*8 j 

52-4 ; 

63*0 

87*0 

li* 

47*0 

21 

Kokstad (The Willows) 

88*1 

.34*9 i 

5! *5 , 

79*2 

1 

27*5 

30 

Main 

71*9 ! 

4l*I 

.58*0 : 

84*0 

i 

.36*5 

1 

Tabanknlu ... j 

70*1 1 

44*4 

57*2 ’ 

80.3 ' 

7 

36-8 1 

30 

Mount Ayliflf 

74*7 1 

45*3 

80*0 

86-6 

7 

38*0 i 

28 

Umtata ... | 

7r>-o 

40*9 

58*0 i 

89*0 1 

< 

33*0 1 

31 

Mohalie’s Hoek ... | 

87*5 

35*1 1 

61*3 1 

78*0 1 

25 

29-0 I 

28 

Teyateyaneng 

68*3 

36*1 1 

.52*2 1 

75*0 

6A8 

29*0 1 

28 

Knruman 

73*1 

46*7 ' 

59*9 1 

810 

4 

35*0 j 

26 

Hope Fountain ... i 

70*9 1 

46*9 

58*9 1 

‘79*8 

,s 

4I-I 

13 

Means 

70*5 1 

45*9 

58*1 1 

83*6 

... ^ 

37*rr 

... 

Extremes 

... 1 

t 

... 

... 1 

i 

96*0 ; 

12 i 

j 

27*0 j 
1 
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4OltI<}tTLT01UL JOUBNAX*. 

RAINFALU may, 1908. 


I. OAPB PENINSULA : 


INS. 


II. SOUTH-WEST (iwitlnned) : 


Royal Observatory (a) 1 2 in. gauge 

}-2H 

Cape ToVrn, Fire Station 

i:42 

Do. South African College 

1*59 

Do. Molteno Reservoir ... 

1 *88 

Do. Platteklip 

1*70 

Do. Signal Hill 

1*18 

Do. Hospital 


Sea Point, The Hall 

1*08 

Do. Attridge 


Camp’s Bay 

1*09 

Table Mountain Disa Head 

1*74 i 

Do. Kasteel Poort ... 

n*45 

Do. Waai Kopje 

:4*90 

Do. St. Micbael’s ... 

:4*<»;4 

Devil’s Peak Blockhouse 

2*29 

Do. Nursery 

214 

Do. Lower Gauge 


Woodstock, The Hall 

1*04 1 

Do, Municipal Quarry ... 

2* OH 

Do. do. Nipher’s Shield 

2*27 

Newlandfi, Montebello 


Claremont, Oarrigeen 


Bishopscourt 

2*22 

Kenilworth 

2*ir> 

Wynberg, St. Mary’s 

1*07 

Groot Constantia 

2*28 

Tokai Plantation 

i*r>i 

Plumstead, Culm wood 

1*78 j 

Muizenburg (St. Res.) 

1 

Fish Hoek 


Simon’s Town, Wood 

1*54 j 

Do. Gaol 

I 

Cape Point 

0-81 

Blaauwberg Strand ... 

o-rr, 1 

Robben Island 

0-68 1 

Durbanville 

i 

Maitland Cemetery ... 

1*51 j 

Tamboer’s Kloof 

]*r>r» 1 

Woodhead Tunnel ... 

2*82 ; 

Lower Reservoir, Table Mountain 

1-7H i 

SOUTH-WEST : 

! 

j 

Eerste River 

1*10 i 

Klapmuts 

1*17 

Stellenbosch, Gaol ... 

1 *05 

Somerset West 

1*41 

Paarl 

1*51 

Wellington, Gaol- ... 

0*98 

Do. Huguenot Seminary 


Groot Drakensteiii, Weltevreden 


Porterville Road 

ro9 

Tulbagh 

1*63 

Ceres Road 


Kluitjes Kraal 

0*79 

Ceres 

0*60 

The Oaks 


Rawsonville 

0*38 

Caledon 

0*94 

Woroester, Gaol 

0*02 


Do. Heirinic 
Woroetter^ Station ... 


Hex River 

De Dooms 

Karnmelks River 

Lady Grey, Division Robertson.. 

Robertson, Gaol 

Do. Govt. Plantation ... 
De Hoop 
Montagu 
Danger Point 
Vygebooms River ... 

Elgin Plantation 

Elsenberg Agricultural College 

Berg River Hoek 

Wemmer’s Hoek 

Roakeen 

Vruohtbaar 


in. WEST COAST : 

Port Nolloth 

Do. (Lieut. Barber) 
Anenous 
Klipfontein 
Kraaifontein 
O’okiep 

Springbokfontein 
Concordia 

Do. (Kraphol) 

Garies 
Lilyfontein 
Van Rhyn’s Dorp 
. Clanwilliam Gaol 
Do. (Downes) 

Dassen Island 
Kersefontein 
The Towers 
Abbotsdale 
Malmesbury 
Piquetberg 
Zoutpan 
Wupperthal 
Welbedaoht 
Hopefield 

IV. SOUTH COAST : 

Cape Agulhas 
Bredasdorp 
Swellendam 
Potberg 
Zuurbraak 
Grootvaders Bosch 
Heidelberg 
Riversdale 
Melkhoutfontein 
Vogel Vlei 
Geelbek’s Vlei 
Mossel Bay 
Great Brak River 
George 

Do. (Plantation) 

Do. (Woodlfleld) 

Bieljagt 
MiRwool 


INS. 
. 0 - 2 (> 

0*79 
0-44 
0-17 
0 12 
0-00 
0*22 
1 ao 

0-84 

212 

2-78 


0*94 

1-70 


0 * 00 - 

0-00 

0*10 

0-04 

0M)4 

0 - 00 ' 

Oil 

0*07 

()*00- 

0*11 

()*r)4 

0*92 

0*42. 

0 ' 9 ,*> 

0*70 

O*00> 

0*;48 


0*58 

0*29 

0*4:4 

1 '00 
O'OO 
0-21 
0*85^ 

0*55 

0*78 

0*50 

1 '88. 
2*()9 
0'32i 
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iv: eOlTTH COAST icm.) : 

INF. ! 

Sourflats 


Oonoordia 


Krvpna 

2*02 

Buffers Nek 

l*7h 

Plettenberg Bay 

1-8.5 

Harkerville 


Forest Hall 


Blaauwkrantz 

1*84 

Loitering 

1.5:4 

Storm’s River 

1 • ! 

Witte Els Boaoh 

l-;58 j 

Huihanadorp 

(>*70 ; 

Cape St. Francis 

1-12 ; 

Hankey 


Witteklip, Sunny aide 

0-4'.> 

Van Staden’s, Intake 

0*40 

Do. On Hill 

0-.50 

Kruis River 


Uitenhage, Gaol 

0-20 

Do. (Park) ... 

0*22 

Do. (Ingga) ... 


Armadale, Blue Cliff 

0 ‘ <17 

Dunbrody 

0*4(1 

Port Elizabeth (Harbour) 

o*:h 

Do. (Victoria Park) . 

■ 

Do. (Walmer Heights) 

o*.5:i ’ 

Shark's River (Nursery) 

0*(11 

Do. (Convict Station) 

o-.5:4 

Tankatara 


Centlivres 

0*11) 

V. SOUTHERN KAROO : 


Verkeerde Vlei 


Bok River 


Triangle 


Touws River 


Do. (D.E. Office) 


. Pietermeintjea 


Grootfontein 


Ladiamith 

2(H 

Amalienatein 

o-(i:4 

Seven Weeks’ Poort... 


Calitzdorp 

0.20 

Oudtahoorn 

0*80 

Vlakte Plaats 


Uniondale 

0 5.5 

Kleinpoort 

0-00 

Glenoonnor 


Rust en Vrede 


VI. WEST-CENTRAL KAROO ; 



BAST-CENTRAL KAROO -. 

Buffela Kloof 


IN*&. 

0-5(1- 

Aberdeen, Garl ... . 


0* 2.5 

Do, Bedford ... 
Corudale 


015 

Aberdeen Road 

Klipplaat 

Winterhoek 


0-42 

Klipdrift 

... 

0-22 

Kendrew, Holmes ... 


0-20 

Do 



Graaff-Reinet, Gaol 


0-58 

Do. (Eng. Yard) 


0*00 

Do. (College' 

New Betheada 


0-48 

Ro<)debloem 

... 

0-81 

Glen Harry 



Well wood 


0*84 

Do. Mountain 
Bloemhof 


0-52 

Janaenville 


0-18 

Patryafontein 

Bethesda Road 

Afrikander’s Kloof ... 

Roode Hoogte 


0-55 

Toegedacht 


()*20 

Klipfontein 


0-57 

('ranemere 

Pcaraton ... 


1-28 

DarlingUm 

Walsingham 

Arundale 

l^oornbosch, Zwagershoek 
Middles ater 

... 

0-7(1 

Somer-^et Eist, Gaol 


1-18 

Do. Do. College 
Longhope 

Cookhoune 


1-04 

Middleton 


0-98 

Spitzkop, Graaff-Reinet 


1 *07 

Bruin ties Hoogte 


1 04 

Grobbtdaars Kraal ... 


U-4it 


VIII. NORTHERN KAROO ; 

CalWnia ... ... ... 0*)() 

Middlepost 

Brandvlei 

Onderste Dooms 

Sutherland ... ... 0*1S 

Fraserburg’ ... ... 0’12 

Scorpions Drift 
Rheboksfontein 
Klein VIei' 


Matjesfontein 

Laingaburg 


Prince Albert Road ... 

Fraaerburg Road ... 

Prince Albert 

0*00 

o-n 

Zwartberg Pass 

Booi’a Kraal, Beaufort West ... 

0-00 

Beaufort West, Gaol 

0-24 

Dunedin 

0-18 

Nel’a Poort 

0-05 

Camfers Kraal 

Lower Nel’s Poort ... 

0-00 

1 

Krom River 

Baaken’a Rug ... * 

0-03 

Willowmore * ... 

Rietlontein . ... 

0-07 

Steytlerville 

0-15 

Lemoeufonteiu, Beaufort West... 

1-44 


Carnarvon 

... 0-07 

Loxton ... 

Beyersfontein 

Wagenaars Kraal 

Bradcfontein 

... 0-05 

Victoria West 

... 0-15 

Omdraaia VIei 

Doornkuilen 


Britatown 

!!! 0-19 

Wildebeeatkooij 

Murrayaburg 

... 0-5(> 

De Kruis, Murrayaburg 

... 0-83 

Richmond ... ^ 

... 0-5(1 

DeAar ... 

Middlemount 


Hanover... 

!!! 0-27 

Theefontein 

... 0-3(1. 

Zwagerafontoin 
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AGRIOtrLt^l. 


VIII. KOEtHBEN KAROO (ixmO : nro. 

miipstoim ... ... 0*25 

Botbhlimtein ... .. 

PetnunriUa ... * ... 0*41 

Tbe Willows, Middelbnrg 
NMOwpoort ... ... I 

Hiddelbnrg, Oaol ... ... 0*45 

Bo. ... ... I 

Middelburg, Government Farm 
Jaokalsfontein ... ... 0*58 i 

Eselpoort ... ... 0*67 ! 

Plaatberg ... ... 0*51 | 

Gm>e Vale ... ... i 

Ese&ontein ... ... j 

Roodraoort 

Groenkloof ... ... I 

Vlakfontein ... ... 0*6,H s 

Vogelsfontein ... ... { 

Plaatfontein ... ... ' 

Ck>l68berg ... ... 0*40 ! 

Tafelberg Hall ... ... j 

Rietbnlt (Colesberg Bridge) 

Pish River ... ... ! 

VarkensEop ... ... 0*40 > 

Oulmstook ... ... I 

DroogefonteiD ... ... 1 

StonebillB ... ... , 

Oradook, Gaol ... ... 0*05 i 

WitmoBs... ... ... 0*05 , 

Varsoh V^i ... I 

Maraisborg ... ... 0*74 ! 

Stejnsbnrg, Gaol ... ... 0*44 : 

Riet Vlei ... ... ! 

Hillmoor ... , ... 0*52 I 

Quagga's Kerk 

XarkMtad ... ... 0*03 | 

Do. (Dis. Engineer) ... 0*46 
Drummond Park ... ... 0*40 , 

Glen Roy 

Waverley ... ... 0*80 

Gkmnapan 

Monta^... 

Grape Vale 

Rietfontein, Crodock 

Sohnilhoek ... ... 0-36 

Vosburg... ... ... 0*07 I 

Zwavelfontein 

Holle River, . Colesberg 

The Meadows, Sohoombie 

Hartebeestefontein, Steynsburg . 0*35 ; 

Rietfontein, Colesberg ... 1*34 

IX. NORTHERN BORDER: ' 


Pella ... 

The Halt 
Keimoes ... 

Kenhardt 
Dpington 
Trooilap»>an 
Van Wyts Vlei 
Prieska ... 

^ew Tear’s Kraal ... 
Dunmurry 
Karree Kloof 
'Griqnatown 
Campbell 
Douglas ... 

Atooil Herbert 
Hope Town 
Orange River 
Newlandi, Baarkly West 
Barlid^ West ««e 


0*00 ; 
0*06 I 

0-14 I 
0’05 
0*00 
0*14 I 

0*00 ! 
0*00 I 
0*00 

0*05 

0*28 


0*11 


. NORTHERN BORDER imk 

Bellebank 

Kimberley Gaol 

0*20 

Bo. Stephens 

... 0*23 

Strydenbnrg 

Douglas (Vos) 

r.! 0*06 

SOUTH EAST : 


Melrose (Div. Bedford) 

... 1-21 

Dagga ;^r 

... 1*39 

Fa&holt ... 

Lynedooh 

Alioedale 

... 1*41 

Cheviot Fells 

1*67 

Bedford, Gaol 

... 1*57 

Bo. (Hall) 

... 

^dney’s Hope 

ChiUendale 

... 1*03 

Adelaide... . ... 

1-28 

Atherstone 

... 0*95 

Alexandria 

... 0*99 

Salem ... 

... 0-55 

Fort Fordyoe 

Fountain Head 

... 1 *02 

Graham’s Town, Gaol 

0*81 

Do. Bo. ... 

Heatberton Towers ... 

!!! 0-57 

Sunnyside 

... 0*68 

Visol^t... 

Fort Beaufort 

.!! 0*97 

Katberg ... 

... 1*05 

Balfour ... 

... 0*60 

Seymour... 

0*79 

Glencaim 

... 2*49 

Alice 

... 118 

Lovedale... 

... 0*86 

Port Alfred 

... 1*08 

Hogsback 

... 1*58 

Peddie ... 

... 0-37 

Exwell Park 

... 0-57 

Keiskamma Hoek ... 

... 0*86 

Cathoart, Gaol 

... 0*90 

Cathcart (Foreman) . 

... OHO 

Cathcart... 

... 0*94 

ThabaN’doda 

... 1*02 

Evelyn Valley 

... 1*47 

Crawley ... 

... 0*59 

Thomas River 

... 0-30 

Perie Forest 

... 1*13 

Forestboume 

... 1*24 

Isidenge... 

... 0*91 

Kologha... 

... 1 *06 

King William’s Town, Gaol 

... 0*45 

Bo. Bo. Dr. 

Egan 0*60 

Stutterheim, Wylde... 

Bo. Beste ... 

!!! 0*67 

Fort Cnnynghame . . . 

... 0*82 

Bohne ... 

... 0*00 

Kubnsie ... 

... 0*8,5 

Quaou ... 

... 0*67 

Blaney ... 

Kei «.. 

r. 1 *05 

Berlin ... 

... 0*00 

Bolo 

... 0*66 

Fort Jackson 

... 0*00 

Prospect Farm, Komgha 

... 0*55 

Komgha, Gaol 

Ohis^tirst 

... 0*44 
... 0*44 

East Xiondon Wert ... 

... 0*22 

East London East ... 

... 0*70 

Oata 

... 0*87 

Wolf Ridge 

... 1*27 



RAINFAtL. 


X* SOUTH-EAST (continmd) ; 

Dontsah ... 

Kount Coke 
Blackwoods 

Albert Vale, near Bedford 
Heatherton (Irrigation) 

Huxley Farm, Stutterheim 
Amabele... 

XI. NOBTfl-EAST : 

Venterstad 
Mooifontein 
Burnley, Cy phergat ... 
Burghersdorp Gaol 
Ellesmere 
^olteno ... 

Lyndene... 

Cyphergat 
Tidbet Park 
Sterkstroom Station 
Do. Gaol ... 

Rocklands 
Aliwal North Gaol 
Do. Brown 

Do. Dist. Engineer ... 

Buffelsfontein 
Hex's Plantation 
Poplar Grove 
Carnarvon Farm 
Halseton... 

Jamestown 

Whittleeea 

Queenstown Gaol ... 

Do. Beswick 
Bietfontein, Aliwal North 
Middleoourt 
Dordrecht 
Tylden ... 

Nooitgedacht ... 

Herscnel... 

Lady Grey 

Lauriston 

Lady Frere 

Contest, near Bolotwa 

Sterkspruit 

Doomkop 

A voca, Barkly East ... 

Keilands... 

Palmietfontein 
Barkly East 
Blikana ... 

Glenlyon... ... 

Rhodes ... 

Gateshead 
Oliftonvale 
Albert Junction 

Queenstown (District Engineers 
Office) 

Hughenden 

Glenwallace 

Indwe (District Ei^neer’s Office) 

Bensonvale Inst., Hersohel 
Cathoart, Queenstown 
Boval, Div. Albert ... 

Lady Grey Station ... 

Dordrecht (D.E.) ... 

Stormberg Junction 
Broughton* Molteno... 

Hopewell, Imrani ... 

Sunny 
Castle Hill 


INS. 

0*115 

0*25 

1 *H 1 ) 

1*11 

{)*f>4 

0*72 

0*80 


0*48 

0*00 

o*:i7 

0*17 

0*07 

0*98 

0*09 

0*7:4 

0-02 

0:47 

0*27 

O 

0-75 


O’ 91 
0-82 
0 : 4 :. 

0-70 

0*24 

0*79 

0:44 

0*78 
0*74 
0 •<»(*» 

0*71 

0*58 

0:49 

0*07 

0*89 


(rr.l 

0*29 

0*43 


o*2:i 


0 * 8 <) 

0*95 

0*59 


o*«:4 

1*27 

0*74 

0-90 

0*94 

0*65 

0*35 


Xn. KAFFRAEIA : 

Ida. Xalanga 
Slaate, Xalanga 
Cofimvaba 
Tsomo ... 

N’qamakwe 
Main ... 

Engoobo... 

Butterworth 
Woodcliff 
Eentani ... 

Maclear ... 

Idutywa... 

Bazeva ... 

Willowvale 

Mount Fletsher 

Somerville, Tsolo ... 

ElHotdale 

M'quanduli 

Matatiele 

Umtata ... 

Cwebe ... 

Tabankulu 
Mount AyliflF 
Kokstad ... 

Do., The Willows 
Seteba ... 

Flagstaff... 

Insikeni ... 

Port St. John’s 

Kilrush, Sneezewood 

Umzimkulu 

Mandileni 

Wanstead 

Cedarville 

Maclear Station 

Elliot Station 

Tent Kop, Elands Height 

Umzimkulu (Strachan) 

W'aterfall Farm, Kokstad 

Conduence, Matatiele 


XIII. BASUTOLAND : 

Mafeking 
Mohalies Hoek 
Maseru ... 

Teyateyaneng, Berea 
Moyeni Quthing • ... 

Qacha’s Nek 

Leribe 

Butha Buthe ... 

XIV. ORANGE RIVER COLONY 
Bloemfontein 

XV. NATAL : 

Durban, Observatory 

XVI. TRANSVAAL : 

Johannesburg ... 

XVII. BECHUANALAND : 
Taungs ... 

Vryburg... 

Mafeking 

Setlagoli... 

Kumman 

Zwartlaagte 

Armadillo Creek, Vryburg 
XVIIl. RHODESIA : 
Hopefountain 
Rhodes Matoppo Park 
XIX DAMAEALAND : 

Waldsh Bay eat 
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IKS. 

. o-so-, 
. (^‘61 
, 0-.50 
. 0*:49 
. 0*88 
. 0*57 
. 0*79 
. 0*49 

. 0*53 

. 0*60 

. (>*54 
. 0'75 

. 0*37 
0*00 
0*19 
0-48 


. 0*22 
. 0*00 
. 0*:42 

. 0*29 
. 0*22 
. 0*22 
, 0 *(M> 

. 0*14 
. 0*02 
. 0*06 

. 0*08 


. 0*32 

. 0:44 

. 0 48 

. 0*07 

.. 0*08 
. 0*00 


.. 0*61 
.. 0*22 
,. 0*13 

r. 0*20 


.. 0-.37 


0*00 
.. 0 *OO 
.. 0*00 

.. 0*00 

.. 0-00 

.. 0*(»2 
.. 0*11 
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AGSIOULTriua JOVBNAL. 


DO YOU WISH TO 

BE UP-TO-DATE AND 

PBODUCE THE 

BEST QUALITY WINES ? 


Then write for our New List of 

WINE AND BRANDY TESTINB APPARATUS, 

•containing full particulars of all the necessary A pi^aratus for estimating : — 

Sugar in the Must, Total Acidity of Wines, 

Acidity of the Must, Volatile Acidity of Wines, 

Total Alcohol in Wines and Brandies. 


The Apparatus and methods of using are fully described in non- 
technical language, so that each Test may be easily made by the Wine 
Farmer if the simple directions given are carefully followed ; and as it is 
of the utmost importance for the Farmer to be able to estimate the above- 
mentioned qualities rapidly and accurately, we trust this List may be of 
some service in inducing him to test his wines regularly during the various 
stages of fermentation, and thus ensure the production of a Good 
Sound Wine on an exact and Scientific basis. 

We have so designed the Apparatus that the Outfit is small and com- 
pact, and with our special solutions the calculations are exceedingly 
simple, whilst the price is very reasonable. As an idea of our prices we 
instance : 


Cohiplete Set of all necesaary Apparatus and Solutions 
lor estimating total Acids in Wines, with full directions 


£1 5s. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LIST (in EngUih and Dutch), 

•containing full particulars and prices of sets for the various Tests, together 
With many other items necessary to the Wine Farmer, 


QRATIS AND POST FREE ON REQUEST, 


HBYNES, MATHEW & CO., 


SCIEN’riFlCi DKIRARTMENT, 

CAPE TOWN, 

^OWI^COWIS: Sasic’s Buildings, Comtr of Adderioy and 

Ungmailcet Straots. ,T.a. »h. u«.. 



ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MENDELSOHN’S 

17 ^ 6 si^^d 


iro SI 

GUARANTEED ( 

2.3 \ 

YEARJ?» 



• A 




6 with H Cnarjinujf' 
for 25 Yearns 


h(',l JMT ((Vi.vllt \ 12 6 


Tkpri THE LARGEST and CHEAPEST 
i\ n *)EWELLERY and 

.11 U WATCHES in SOUTH AFRICA. 

MENDELSOHN’S 

FAMOUS WATCH for FARMERS 




A WATCH ff'r ROUGH WORK. 

As lllusiraltd. Damp anti Dusi proof Screw case. 

SII.VEROID ( “'A" 17 6 

STERLING SILVER 42/- 

Y»osi Frif to .my ACrtress In South Africa > 

MENDELSOHN’S to prove the 
Keliabiiiry and Sterling’ Value of 
this Watch will send you one on 

30 OATS^ FREE TRIAL. 

I LU < n: {TF.n <\< r.i 

l! CoTfi you Kothinfl and will Save you Fount s.. 



17 6 


<''14 Miiuni(‘iS rii) 

b 6 7 0 0 6 10 6 12 6 15 




i 

t ' '.iliL, snt :< lil.l-.l,. 
I I :s, 45 .. 



ISrt. <iuM, stH : i>i MU 

.. ll'l » .<M!) , 2 5 < 


17 6 20 - 25 - 30 
25- 30-40- 


( »; ( 111' ■•(•I umi Kul>i or 
N -1>P* tl.llt ti-.n}) 

£10 £12 to - £15 

£17 10 - £20 


il.Uf lltiMi' tM HIM... I Itii 

£20 

Otiun l-iii-'V 

£5 £6 6- £7 10 

£10 £ 1210 - £1 


T A W t-< i”) , E A 1 F_ A N n R I. T A t i.. 

.iU*,.]r,WFLLERS k WmTCK MANlifACTllRERS 


73, BURG ST., CAPETOWN 


? Door^ fpiiiti f-ptitrai Fire Stations 






CURRENT market RATES (WHOLESALE) OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE 
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PRODUCE MARKETS. 


POKT ELIZABETH. 


iVleasrs. John Daverin and Co. report under date June 26 : — 

Oi>tricli Feathers . — The market was again fully supplied this week with a fair 
average assortment- Competition was keen for all super qualities^ and high prices 
were obtained, but in eomnut»n soHs there was no improvement, sales being made 
with diftifulty. The total quantity sold amounted to £13,245 16s. lid., and weighed 
6,019 lbs. 11-^ ozs. A moderate business has been done out of hand in parcels of 
good quality. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 1 


£ 

8. 

d. 


£ 

B. 

d. 

Primes : Extra Super 



SiHJcial Prices. > 

Blacks: Long 

... 2 

10 

0 

to 

5 

10 

0 

Good to Super ... 

14 

0 

0 to 25 

0 

0 ‘ 

Medium 

... 1 

0 

0 


3 

0 

0 

Whites : Firsts 

() 

p 

0 „ 

14 

0 

0 

Short 

... 0 

.5 

0 


1 

0 


Seconds 

5 

0 

0 „ 

7 

10 

0 

Wirey 

... 0 

0 

3 


0 

0 

f> 

Thirds 

0 

15 


3 

0 

0 

Floss 

... 0 

5 

0 


1 

10 

(V 

Feminas : Super 

9 

i) 

0 M 

1 5 

0 

0 

Drabs : Long... 

... 1 

0 

0 


3 

0 

0 

Firsts 

(i 

10 

0 „ 

8 

10 

0 

Medium 

... 0 

12 

6 

)) 

1 

10 

0 

Seconds . . . 

3 

10 

0 „ 

(> 

10 

0 ; 

Short... 

... 0 

2 

(> 


0 

6 

0 

Thirds 

0 

10 

0 „ 

2 

0 

0 ; 

Wirey 

... 0 

0 

3 

n 

0 

0 

6 

Greys 

I 

10 

0 M 

<; 

10 

0 1 

. Floss... 

... 0 

5 

0 

11 

1 

10 

0 

Fancy 

4 

0 

0 „ 

8 

0 

0 ^ 

Spadonas : Light 

... 0 

10 

0 

11 

8 

0 

0 

Tails : White 

0 

12 

6 » 

2 

10 

0 ; 

Dark 

... 0 

5 

0 

11 

1 

1.5 

0 

Light 

0 

10 

0 „ 

1 

15 

0 

Chicks... 

... 0 

0 

3 

11 

0 

2 

6 

Coloured A Dark 

0 

1 

0 „ 

0 

15 

0 , 










\V(><d . — This market continues firm, but the amount of business being done in 
the open market is only small, owners still refusing to accept current prices, hoping for 
furthei' improvement. On the public market yesterday a small quantity was offered, 
and prices showed no change as compared witn last week’s market. 

Snowwhite, Extra Superior ... 17dtol7|d Grease, Coarse and Coloured ... Id to 2fd 

Bo. Superior 16d „ 16id Scoured do. do. ... 2d „ 9id 

Do. Good to Superior... ir>d „ 15^d Basuto Grease, short wd „ 5d 

Do. Inferior Faulty ... 13d „ 14d O.B.C. Grassveldt Grease, long 

Grease, Super Long, well-con- & well-oonditioned 

ditioned, GrassTeldt (special clips) 6^d „ 6d 

grown (special clips) ... 6|d „ 7d Do. do. do. ... „ 6d 

Do. do. do. ... „ 6d Do. do. medium grown, 

Do. do. Karoo grown light, with little 

(special clips) 6^d „ 5d fault 4|d „ Aid 

Do. do. do. ... 4fd „ ud Do. do. short, faulty & wasty |d „ 4d 

Do. « do. Mixed Veldt... 5d „ Do. do. Karoo grown, long k 

Do. Light, faultless, medium well-oonditioned ... 4id „ 4Id 

Gras^yeldt grown ... 5d „ 5|d Do, do. medium grow:n, light 
Do, do. Karoo grown 4§d „ 5d with little fault ... S^d „ 4d 

Do, do, short, do, 4d „ 4jd Do. do. short, faulty and 

wasty „ 3id 
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BENNIM & COMPANY, 

Produce Merchants, 

Forwarding and Commission Agents, 

MARKET STREET, KIMBERLEY. 


^OHSIOHMEKTS of Produce, Fruit and Live Stock received and 
sold on the Market, or out of hand, to best advantage, followed 
by prompt remittance. 

FORWARDIHO to any part of the Country carried out, with all 
expedition. 

PRODUCE of all Kinds bought for Cash, Large Stocks h^ld in our 
Stores. • 

BONE MEAL a — We have been appointed Government Agents for 
Kimberley District. Large or small quantities can be supplied 
to Farmers at cost price. 

CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 

TeUgramt, BENNIE— KIMBERLEY. P.O. Box IS. 


FARMERS’ Requisites. 

U Large atocK of 

V Bee Keepers* Requisites. 

Wax, Sections, Veils, Cages, etc. 

INCUBATORS — “ Tamlins,” all sizes. 

CARTRIDGES and all kinds of Ammunition. 

Special Line -AIR RIFLES, accurate at 20 yards. 



Famous 

*DUIKER’ 

Rifles and 
Sporting 

GUNS. 


WOODHEAD, PLANT & CO., 

. strand Street, CAPE TOWN. 


THE PRODUCE MARKET. 
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Mo/tnir . — This market remains very quiet, and only a limited amount of business 
lias been done in the open market during the week, at about S^d. for First and 15d. 
for Kids, some small special clips fetching rather higher prices. On Tuesday’s 
public market a fairly large quantity wuis offered to very dull competition, the bulk 
being withdrawn at low' bids. 


Super Kids 

Ordinary Kids and Stained ... 
Superior Firsts, special clips 

Ordinary Firsts 

Short Firsts and Stained 
Superfine Long Blue O.R.C. 
Hair 


ir)dto Ifid 
12d „ 13d 
9d „ 9d 
7jd „ 8id 
?d „ 7d 

8d „ 8id 


Mixed O.R.C. Hair (average) OJd to 7id 


Do. very mixed 
Seconds and Grey 

Thirds * 

Winter Kids, special clips 
Do. good ordinary 

Winter Hair 

Basuto Hair (nominal) 


(id „ G^d 
5d „ Gd 
3d „ 3d 
none offering 
none offering 
none offering 
8d to 8id 


— Sheepskins in bundles, 4id. ; Pelts, 2^tl. per lb. ; Capes, 12d. ,* damaged, 
4d. each; (lontskina, 9^d. ; damaged, 4d. per lb. ; Angoras, 4^d. ; Shorn, 3d. ; damaged, 
2d. per lb. ; Springbok, 8d. per lb. ; Johannesburg Coat, 8d. ; Angora, 4d. 

Hides. — Sundried, 6d. ; damai^ed, 5d. ; Salted, 5d. ; damaged, 4d. ; Madagascar 
Hides, 4d. ; damaged 3d. 

Hor/ts. — S^d. each all round. 


CAPE TOWN. 


Mr. K. ^luliev, of Strand Street (Produce Department), reports for the month 
ending June 30 : — 

Ostrich Feathers. --The London Sales closed on the 4th o{ June, the total amount 
offered being 89.160 lbs., which realised £200,000. Best Whites, Feminas and 
Spadonas were 10 per cent, lower, Blacks w'ere from 10 per cent, to 15 per cent, 
dearer, wTiile Drabs remained firm. Locally, only the best quality is in demand. 
Narrow Feathers and Common Spadonas are almost unsaleable. 




£ 

B, 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Super Primes 


lo 

0 

0 

35 

0 

0 

Floss 

0 

.5 

0 

1 

10 

0 

First, ordinary 

to 







Long Drabs 

2 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

Super 

... 

10 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

Medium Drains 

1 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Seconds 


,5 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

Short to Medium 

0 

5 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Thirds 


3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Floss 

0 

.5 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Femina Super 


10 

0 

0 

IG 

0 

0 

White Tails 

1 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

Do.. Seconds 

to 







Coloured Tails 

0 

15 

0 

1 

5 

0 

Firsts 


3 

10 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Chicks 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Byocks (Fancy) 


5 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Spadonas 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Long Blacks . . . 


3 

10 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Inferior Black and 







Medium Blacks 


2 

r> 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Drabs, short to 







Short to Medium 


0 

10 

0 

1 

15 

0 i 

long 

0 

0 

G 

1 

10 

0 


M'oal . — The market remains firm, but the turn over has not been large, holders’ 
limits being higher in most cases, than buyers are prepared to give. Several parcels 
of good Ugnt Karoo Wool were offered, most of wnich found buyers at from 5|d. to 
6id. Calvinia Wools generally were light of condition, prices ranging from 4|d. to 
5jd. Malmesbury lots were of poor quality, many lots being burry. There is no 
demand for such Wools. Snow Whites are in fair demand, Extra Supers may be 
quoted from 16d. to IT^d., Ordinary from Is. to l.s. 2d. 


Super long Grass Veld 
Do. Karoo 

Medium 

Short hhd inferior ... 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 


8 . 

d. 

s. 

d. 

0 

7 

0 

7i 1 

Wool for Washing 

0 

5 

0 

(> 

0 

H 

0 

6| 

Snow-white Super to Extra 

1 

4 

1 

7 

0 

4 

0 

4i 

Do. Ordinary 

] 

1 

1 

4 

0 

Si 

0 

4 

1 Fleece Washed 

0 

0 

0 

8 


Mohair. — The market remains quiet. A few lots of Firsts were sold, the average 
price being 8d. for well-sorted lotaj mixed lots from 6Jd. to 7id. There is a limited 
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enquiry for Siipei' Kids, but holders do not seem disposed to accept the prices bid,.. 
being of opinion that the market will improve shortly. 



B. 

d. 

B. d. 


ff. d. 

8. d. 

Firsts, Summer 

... 0 

8 

0 9 

Winter 

... 0 6 

0 7i 

Kids 

... 1 

0 

1 4 

Do. Kids 

... 0 11 

1 0 

Seconds 

... 0 


0 6 




Skim and Hides.- 

-There 

0 

is a 

good demand for all classes. 

Caj^s and 

Merino 


Skins are from par to farthing higher. The London Sales for Goat Skins took plat'e 
on the 25th of last month. All classes were from par to farthing lower, except Extra 
Lights, which were firm and occasionally advanced n farthing. 



s. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

Long wooled Skins... 

... 0 

4 

0 


Short 

... 0 

3 

0 


Shorn 

... 0 

0 

0 

n 

Bastards 

... 0 

0 

0 

21 

Cape Skins, each ... 

... 1 

4 

1 

8 

Do., cut, each 

... 0 

0 

0 

9 



s. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Goat, heavy to light 

... 0 

7i 

0 

10 

Sundried 

... 0 

0 

0 

5 

Angoras 

... 0 

0 

0 

4 

Sundried Hides ... 

... 0 


0 

5i 

Salted 

... 0 

4 

0 

r» 

Wet 

... 0 

H 

0 

31 
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MILK RECORD, 

ELSENBURG COLLEGE HERD. 


Sii])joiue(l is the Milk Record to the 30th June, 1008 : — 


Yield in Lbs. 



1 i*^ 


Breed and Cows. 

j During 

Total to 

' Daily 



June. 

date. 

Average. 





1 



FRIESLANDS. 




1 

1 


Romula 


106 

74!) 

3.732 

;45-2 

Victoria 


06 

904 

3.116 

32-5 

Rose 


301 

252 

8,318 

27-6 

Bell 


;5(»7 

16 

6,4:44 

21 

Cleopatra 


131 

1,182 

6,093 

46 • 5 

Daisy 


109 

1 

2!*!) 

1 

i 

i 1,605 

1 

i 

14-7 

JERSEYS. 



j 

I 

1 

Gertie ... 


12 

291 

2!0 

24 2 

Gilliflower 

... 

304 

2')3 

6,6)93 

22 

‘'Fuchsia 

... 

1 mn 
) 10 

66 

151 

5,116 

151 

17 

15-1 

Gladys 

... 

oO 

683 

1,142 

22-8 

Gwendolen 

... 

3(X) 

218 

5,716 

19 

Grace ... 

... ! 

316 

179 

4,630 

14-6 

Nora 

... 1 

ir»i 

441 

2,844 

j 18-8 

j 

AYRSHIRES. 






Cherry 

... 

33 

1,134 

1,249 

: .37-8 

Lobelia 


,s 

248 

248 

31 

j 

CROSSES. 

i 

! 

i 

t 





Bessie 

... 

231 

769 

8,200 

:45-5 

Disa 


106 

637 

2,591 1 

j 

t 

24-4 


* Fuchsia calved during June, 
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APPLICATIONS FOR AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT. 


J. van der Merwe, 11 Hopeville Street^ Cape Town, 19 years of age, seeks employment 
on farm in Eastern Province. Has some knowledge of farming and wants further 
experience. Wishing to make himself generally useful,* 

Young Englishman, age 27, is desirous of learning farming in the Colony, in any of 
its branches. Unmarried healthy, strong and willing to work. Willing to serve for his 
Board and Lodging. Reply S. J. Reeves, 149, Southgate Road, Islington, London, N. 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS. 


♦Stephen’s Book op the Farm. Dealing exhaustively with every branch of 
Agriculture. 5th Edition, revised in o Divisions. No. 1 now ready, Each 
Division .. 

Or to be issued in H vols., 21/0 each. 

Encyclopedia of Aoeiculture. 4 vols. by W. Green & Pons, Edinburgh 
Cyclop jjDiA of American Agriculture. By Prcf. L. H. Bailey. 4 vols. 
Farmers' CvcLOPiEDiA of agriculture, a Compendium of Agricultural 
Science, etc. By E, V. 'Wilcox . . . . . . . . . . 

Farmers' and Fruit growers’ Guide. Issued by direction of the Now South 
Wales Government . . 

SHEEP and their DISEASES. By W. A. Ruahworth .. 

SHEEP Doctor. By G. Annalage . . ., •• .. 

The Angora Goat. By Sjhreiner 
Cattle Breeds and Management. By W. a. Housmim 
Feeding ANIMALS. By E. W. Stewart 
Cattle Breeding. By W. Warfield 

♦Farm Life Stock in Great Britain. Revised Edition. By R. Wallace 
Farm Drainage. By H. F. French . . . . . . 

irrigation Farming. By L.M. Wilcox .. 

Irrigation and Land Drainage. By L. B. Cox .. 

The American Fruit Culturist. By J, J. Thomas. . 

Caiafornian Fruits and How to Grow Them. By E. Wlckaon 
Citrus fruits and Their Culture. By H. H. Hume 
Plums and Plum Culture. By F. a. Waugh 
Soiling CROPS AND THE Silo, By T. Shaw 
Forage Crops. Other than Grasses By T, Shaw .. 

The Book of Alfalfa. By J. D. Cobum . . 
alfalfa. By .. 

Coffee : Its CULTURE AND Commerce. ByC.O.W.Lock .. 

Tobacco Growing, Curing, etc. By C. G. W. Lock 
Tobacco y:AP : Its Culture and Cure. By J. B. KlUikrew A Mvrick 
A.B.C. OF Bee culture. By a. L Boot .. .. .. .. 

• Prospectuses of these works will be sent Post Free on application : co 
receipt of postcard. 




Price. 

Post Free, 

10'6 

12/0 

2.5/0 each 27/6 

2.51) 

27/6 

18,0 

20/0 

126 

i:i/6 

7/6 

8/6 

106 

121) 

10 6 

11/6 

4/1) 

4/9 

10/0 

li/:i 

10'6 

11/.5 

20/0 

22/0 

.5/1) 

5/0 

10/6 

11/6 

61) 

6/0 

1.5/0 

16/6 

1.5/0 

10/6 

1:50 

16/0 

76 

m 

7/6 

m 

5/1) 

5/6 

10/6 

n/6 

m 

4/0 

12/0 

i:v3 

6/0 

6/9 

12/6 

13/6 

7/6 

8/6 


Tm M. MILLER, AdtloHoy Sirooi, OAPE TOWN. 

P.O. Box 396. 



ANIMAL DTSEASEkS— CONTAOIOUS AND INFECTIOUS. 


Summary of Outbreaks of Contagious and Infectious Animal Diseases Scheduled 
under Act No. 27 of 189.-1, and still under Quarantine on 3l8t May, 1908. 



Albert 



1 .. 

1 

East London 


1 ... (*. 

1 .. 

S 

Port Beaufort 


1 


1 

Oordonia 


y ^ _ 


7 

Herschel 



.!. 4 !.* 

4 

Humansdorp 


*2 !!! !!! i; 

3 

11 

Kenhardt 


... ... 1 ... 


1 

King William’s Town 


... ... • ) ... 

3 

0 

Komgha 


i; 

1 

7 

Peddie... 


1 


1 

Port Nol loth ... 


] 


1 

Stellenbosch ... 




1 

Stockenstrom 


1 


1 

Tulbagh 


1 


1 

Vryburg 

... I 



1 

Nvrivi- TKinir roi.’iKs. 

Tvnthvlaud . 

Elliotdale 


1 ... 


1 

Engcobo 


20 ... 

1 

21 

Mqanduli 

St. Mark’s 


...... 2.i 


23 

I 

1 4 IS 

* * * ^ ^ * 

30 

Umtata 


.1') ... 


3r> 

TniuHhn. 

Butterworth ... 


i; 


() 

Kentani 

.3 

22 

*1 

23 

Nqainakwe 


... ... 12 1 


13 

Tsomo ... 


... ... s 


11 

Willow vale 


S ... 


S 

Pmdoland . 

Libode 



2 


2 

Lusikisiki 


: 

... 1 .. 


Ngqeleni 


... ... 13 ... 


. 13 

Tabankulu 


24 ... 


24 

Eafit Gt'iqfmlamJ, 

1 




Mount Frere 

... ' ... 

... j ... ! 10 1 ... ■ 

... 1 ... i .. 

10 

Qumbu... 


... j ... ' 27 ! ... : 

... ' ... 

27 

Tsolo 


... * ... i 37 I ... 


37 

Totals 

... , f) 

1 

3 1 2 ; 283 : 29 ; 

' ' ' 1 

i i ; 1 

4 IS 

340 


J. I). BORTHWICKj Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 

Department of Agriculture, 

Cape Town, 29th June, 1908. 

F 
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FRUIT EXPORT. 


Return of Fruit Shipped from Cape Colony during 
May, 1908. 


Port of 
Shipment. 

Destination. 

No. of 
Packages. 

Description 
of Fruit. 

Quantities. 

Value. 


Cape Town ... 

England 

H2 

Apples 

3.200 

4* s. 

0 17 

d. 

i; 

German South West 

4 

Naartjes 

800 

1 12 

0 


Africa 





,, 

11 *•* ••• 

1 

Grapes 

♦30 

0 10 

0 



1 

Pineapples ... 

100 

1 0 

0 



8 

Bananas 

3,950 

7 1 5 

0 



9 

Lemons 

3,050 

7 3 

0 



38 

Pears 

3,200 

14 15 

0 



119 

Apples 

13.(;00 

55 0 

0 


„ 

111 

Oranges 

9,580 

30 5 

0 


Mauritius 

134 

Apples 

3,000 

15 0 

0 


»y • • • • • • 

95 

Pears 

2.580 

12 15 

0 

,, 


3.5 

Naartjes 

2,000 

(» 3 

1 



45 

1 Oranges 

4,500 

11 12 

0 

11 

Portuguese East 

50 

1 Apples 

1,500 

7 10 

0 


Africa 

50 

1 

Pears 

1,500 

7 10 

0 

11 • • • 

St. Helena 

1 

Pears 

18 

0 5 

0 

,, 

11 

1 

Apples 

100 

0 12 

6 

11 

11 

1 

Naartjes 

30 

0 3 

0 

11 • • • 

11 

1 

Oranges 

50 

0 4 

0 

Port Elizabeth 

11 

England 

1 

Bananas 

50 

0 2 

0 

188 

Pineapples ... 

3,915 

i ! 

18 0 

0 


Fifrures marked * denotes weiffht in lbs. 


Wlieii you ask for 

BOVRI L 


do not take a cheap imitation. BOVHIL is all beef and is a standardised 

strength-giving food. 

Always have BOVRI L handy, 


By Royal Warrant to 



His Majesty the King. 






BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY & FARMING NOTICES 


AdvertlsementH under this heading are inserted at the rate of 30 words for 28. 6d., (minimum 
charge) per insertion, and 6d. per line of approximately six words above that number. Payment 
must accompany Order. Cheques andP.O.O. to bo made payable to the OENTKAL News AGENCY 
126-127, Long Street, Cape Town, to whom all communications should be addressed. 


OSTRICHES. 

8PB01ALS ONLY.— Choice pairs, 2 years’ old, 
£60 to £100 per pair. Younger birds at lower 
pHce8. — F. W. BAKBB, Laughing Waters, 
Willowmore. 


PIGS. 

PURE BRED BEUKSHIllE PIGS.- Prize Win- 
ning Stock. Boars and Sows, £3 each. Also 
Bun Orjdngt-on and White Leghorn Poultry. 
—Apply Mana( 3K11, Maitland River Farm, 
Green Bushes HoUil, J’ort Elizabeth. 


GENERAL. 

PASPALUM GRASS PLANTS.-Strong roots 
per Rail or smaller plants per Post to any 
address. See larger advertisement, page ix, 
this Journal.— A. C. BtiLLEE, Dwarsriviers 
Hoek, Stellenbosch. 


THE POULTRY YARD. 


WHITE LEGHORNS. -Bewt American Utility 
Strains. Settings of Eggs for sale, from pure- 
bred utility White I/eghoms, F.O.H., 10/6 per 
setting of 16. Cockerels, 10/* to 20/-. Terms, 
cash with order. Mrs. W. L. STEEL, 
Stellenbosch. 

BUFF ORPINGTONS. SILVER WYANDOTTES, 
BLACK MINORCAS. Winners of over W 
prizes. Bred for Utility and Show points. 
Prices from ,30/-. CocKEllKLS from RV-. 
Will improve the table and laying qualities 
of common fowls. Mrs. R. F. DoTT, Kenil- 
worth, Kimberley. 

UTILITY AND EXHIBITION Buff Legiiorns. 
Buff Orpingtons, and Houdans. .Vmeriean 
Utility White la?g and Brown I<cg. CiK'kerels 
from lo 6, Pullets from 7/6 : Eggs 16, 6 per set- 
ting, unfertiles replac'ed if returned ; day old 
Chicks from al)ove 18 - per do*. FIRST 
CROSSES- Houdan-Buff Orpingtons, Houdan- 
Leghoms, Leghorns-B. Ondngton— Eggs 6 - 
per setting, day old Chicks 10- per doz. 
Orders ore now being booked for Chicks and 
Kgg». All Eggs and Birds arc packed and 
put on mil free. Birds not ai)provcd of can 
be returned. All stock Is open for inspection 
at all reasonable times, and this Is invited. 
Cart will meet train upon advice from intend- 
ing buyers. Terms : Cash with Order.— 
Carter & mole. Breeders of Utility and 
Fancy Poultry, Craignelch Poultry Fartn, 
SteUenbosch. 


Hazell, Rondobosoh. PRIZE POULTRY,- 
Andalusiau White I^andottes, Brown Leg- 
horns and Rocks. Stock and Sittings for 
Sole. Inspection and Correspondence in- 
vited, R. Hazell, Tregenna, Park Road 
RondeboBch. 


WRIGHT BROS., Highlands, Cape, Breeders of 
Black and Buff Orpingtons, White and Part- 
ridge Wyandtn.tes, BUu.*k Langsbans and 
Champion Laying White LEghouns. Birds 
for Sale from 10/6 up. Terms t^Jash. Birdte 
not approved may be returned. Please Note 
400 Birds to select your w'ants from. Please 
mention this paper. 


BUFF ORPINGTONS. - THE FARMER’S 
FOWL. The fowl that LAYS WHEN EGOS 
ARE TOP PRICE. A 1 TABLE BIRDS. My 
Buffs have unlimited orchard and grass 
run, and are noted for hardint'ss and good 
laying qualities. Young stock always for sale 
at very reasonable prices Ask for inclusive 
quotations ; carriage paid to any station in 
nouth Africa and AT MY RISK to rail des- 
tination. My list of prizes won at shows all 
over South Africa will convince you that this 
unrivalled Colonial strain of 10 years’ standing 
CAN HOLD ITS OWN AGAINST IM- 
PORTED STOCK. Buy hardy Colonial-bred 
birds and save your pocket. Eggs from pure- 
bred utility strain, 12/6. Aadress: A. 0. 
BULLER, Dwarsriviershoek, Stellenbosch. 
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AGfttCOLTOBAt MOBMAt. 


SOKOL BOMI far Oil CDfEDinSIIII 


The Board controls the following High Schools, to each of which 
is attacjhed a well-equipped BOARDING DEPARTMENT, under 
the immediate charge of the Principal : 


BOYS' 

HIGH 

SCHOOL, 

WYNBERG. 


Principal, 

E. T. Littlbwood, Esq., M.A., B.Sc. 

BOYS' 

HIGH 

SCHOOL, 

RONDEBOSCH. 


Principal, 

S. Mason, Esq., M.A. 

GIRLS’ 

HIGH 

SCHOOL, 

WYNBERG. 


Principal, 

Miss Chambers. 


GIRLS’ 

HIGH 

SCHOOL, 

RONDEBOSCH. 


Principal, 

Miss Bi.kby, B.A. 



The Principal is in all cases assisted by a highly-cjualified Staff. 

Instruction is given in all subjects of the Elementary and the High 
School Courses uj) to Matriculation. 

At the Boys’ Schools Science and Woodwork are taught, and both 
Schools have ethcient Cadet Corps. 

At the Girls’ Schools Music and Physical Exercises receive special 
attention, and at the Wynberg Girls’ School a fully ecjuipped School of 
Domestic Science in all its branches has been established. At both the 
latter Schools special studies may be arranged for. 

The extensive grounds, situated in the healthiest part of the Cape 
Peninsula, in connection with the Wynberg Schools and the Rondebosch 
Boys’ School give ample scope for games of all kinds, and at both Girls’ 
Schools Tennis Courts are provided. The Wynberg Schools have 
recently been connected with the drainage system, and at the Rondebosch 
Boys’ School a Swimming Bath has been built. The latter School and 
the Girls’ School have their own laundry and cows. 

For pai’ticulars with regard to fees application should be made to 
the respective Principals. 
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Cure and Preventative 

FOR 

WIRE WORM 

In SHEEP and GOATS 

AND 

PREVENTATIVE FOR TAPEWORM IN LAMBS. 



Bert BoiPkers Cure. 

TU.VDK MARK. 

AT i-AST! 

A CERTAIN and SAFE CURE and PREVENTATIVE 

FOR WIRE WORM IN SHEEP. 

Discovered by a South Alricaii Farmer. 

A Powder Dose that has stood a thnn* years’ test, and proved absolutely rij^ht before 

offered to sheej» farmers. 


The cost is 3s. per lb., sufficient to dose 64 full grown or 90 
sheep of mixed ages. 

Invest the triffe and save your sheep from this fatal disease, It is also a sure preventa- 
tive for “ Geel Ziekte.” 


All ordern and enquiries receive the pr<nn/t/ personal attention of tJui 
Proprietor and Ma7ivfactxiret\ 

M. W. GRADWKIaIas 

Woodlands, 

P.O. 0ARLX8LU BbIDOE. 




AGUlCCLTtJIlAt JOtTRKAL. 


WiUBB’S SHEEP DIP^ 

is carefully and scientifically prepared, and, if used 
in accordance with the instructions, cannot fail to 
give satisfaction. 


- It is non-injurious to men and animals but is - 

FATAL TO INSECTS. 


MAJOR^S DIP is invaluable on the 

farm for Cleansing and Disinfecting Purposes but 
above ail, 

IT "WILL BANISH SCAB. 


Here are some oi’ the nuinerous testimooials recc'ived : — 


“Some three months ago I got some 
Major’s I3ip from you and used it on 
about 1,600 goats. They vvertj dipped 
twice and were cured and are still quite 
free from scab.” 

B. J. VAN DER VVVEK, 

Somerset. East. 


“ 1 Imvc used the Major’s Dip supplied 
by y».u and have much pleasure in 
testifying to the satisfactory results, not 
only as a cure for scalj but also as a 
de.stroyer of ticks.” 

S. 0. ENCiKI.RUECHT, 

Riebeck East. 


“ It gives me very great pleasure to be able to say that I have used Major’s 
Dip with the very best results, 1 found that I bad sheep suffering from scab. Some 
of the sheep were so badly infected that you could detect same with the naked eye. 
I at once had the sheep dipped with Major’s Dip, with the result that after the first 
dipping I found that fidl the hard scab had softened and the insect killed. After the 
lapse of a fortnight I had them dipped again. The Stock Inspector then examined 
thorn and 1 am glad to say gave me a clean certificate, remarking that the dip is the 
best and quickest ho has seen used, I will always be pleased to recommend Major’s 
Dip as a cheap and sure cure for scabby sheep. 

A. A. VAN Raalte, 

Bethlehem. 


Solm Agents 

GRIFFITHS & Co., 

FORT ELIZABETH AND EAST LONDON'. 
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WOOLLED PERSIAN SSEEP. 

The Hardiest, Thriftiest 
most prolific and quickest 
maturing: breed of Woolled 
Sheep in the world. The 
most profitable breed for 
poor dry shrub veldt, lar^e 
size, »Tand slaug-hter ani- 
mals. yieldinj^ also a valu- 
able fleece. Orders booked 
for import only. Stud 
Rams and Ewes, £ 1 5 each 
on trucks at East London 
Harbour. 

Choice Merino Rams 
from best Flocks in 
Australia from £10 
each upwards on 
trucks at East London 
Harbour. 

Moss & Wardrop, 

P.e. Box 163. EAST LONDON. 


PUIGELL, riLLOP ( EVEREH, LTD., 

TIMBER MERCHAWTS. 

SAW, PLANING AND MOULDING MILLS. 


Telegraphic Address “ PERSISTENT/’ Cape Town. 



Oolonlal^matlm Joinary a spaolalliym 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES. 

P.Yi. LTD., P.O. BOX 146, CAPETOWN. 
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AORIODLTDHAli JOCBNAL. 


A Genuine 

Colonial Industry. 

95 pep cent, of the value 
Colonial Material and Labour. 

TRT OUR ROOTS & SHOES. 


GUARANTEED 

ALL 



SOLID 

LEATHER, 


Saddlery and Harness manufactured in oui 

own Factory. 

Ail made from Colonial Leather tanned at 
our own Tannery, Woodstock. 

J. SANDERSON, 

WOODSTOCK, O.O., 

— and at — 

Cape Town. Johannesburg. Kimberley. 

Cast London. Port Elizabeth. Bloemfontein. 

Bulawayo. 
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ORIGINAL “RIETI” WHEAT. 



The original RIetl Wheat is the most 
rust resisting and most productive 
wheat 

May be obtained from 

Unione Produttori Crap da Seme, 
at Rieti (Italy). 

The Union is the only one which 
can furnish the real “Original Rieti.” 


Always demand that bags bear the 
trade mark and name of the Union, 


INTENDING 


PLANTERS 


sHorLi) iNsi‘E;(?'r oini large and varied stock of 


CltruM anti other Fruit Trees and Roaes» 


Catalogue (Illustrated and Descriptive) on application). 


W. Sc C. GOWIE, 


CULTIVATORS of HIOH-CLA8S NURSERY STOCK, 


Oat lands Park, Grahamstown, 

G 1, 





ADVfiHTlSJfiMENTS. 


m A tut my n O a T C Stronffeal an<l most (hjrablc TUBULAR GATE in the 
■i# I IWI V# L# VR I E» ■market. Looks well. Made by expert European workmen 



The South African Trading Company. 

Offices and Show Rooms : 

No. 5, SEA STREET, CAPE TOWN. 

Importers of General Hardware, Chemicals, Fertilisers, 
Disinfectants, Cattle Food, Etc., Etc. 


. Exporters of CoJonlal Produce. Buyers of Colonial Tallow. 
Agents for PAROID ROOFING ; Cheaper than Corrugated Iron, Tiles or 
Slates. Samples and Descriptive Catalogue on application. 

‘Hall’s Sanitary Washable Distemper” in 70 different Colours. Write for 
Colour Book and Directions for use, free on application. 


MINING SUPPLIES. BUILDERS’ MATERIALS. 

BLACKSMITHS’ A FARRIERS’ REQUIREMENTS, Etc- 


Suparphosphates, Bone Meal, Oil Cake. Sulphur, 

Caustic Soda, Wagon Covers, Smithy Coal, Rock Salt, 

Etc., Etc. Whale Oil. Harvester Oil. Manilla and Wire Ropes 

CORRES^ON DEMCE INVITED. 


r, P.O. Box 550, — Telephone 7S8. 


Telegraphic Address PROBITY,** Cape Town 
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NOTES. 


Correspondence with the Department of Agriculture. 

With a view (o obviating delay in dealing with otiieial eorrespoinhnice. 
letters and telegrams relating to matters talJing under tlie administration 
of the Seeietai-y for Agriculture should in future b(‘ addressed ))y the 
general [public as under : — 

T. To tbe UiuUu* 8t*eietary for Agriculture, Ca})e Town. 

Animal Pisoasi'.s (oth<‘r than S(;ab) : (Heneral iidminbtration of Acts and U<‘g’ulations. 
Cattle Dippinp: Taiik^ : C^nitributions towards construction. 

Cattle Dips : llaibige. 

Bone-meal ; do. 

Scab Aots ; General administration. 

Insect Pest and Plant Diseases : General admini.stration of Acts and Reg-idations. 

Wine, Brandy, W hisky and Si)irits Act and llegnlations. 

Fertilisers, 1 arm Foods, .^etnls and Pest Hemedics Act and Regulations. 

Fisheries. 

Agricultural Shows : Gruuts. 

Brands Act. 

Ftmcing Acts. 

Doi^truction of Wdld Carnivora. 

Destruction of Locusts. 

Guano and Sealing : General administration. 

Game. 

Parks and Gardens : Grants. 

Noxious Weeds. 

Appointments and changes of Staff. 

Tende s. 


11. To the res])cctive lleadB of Branches. 


tSuhJ/’ct.s. 

1. Animal l)is<‘ases and detailed 

administration of Acts and 
R(*gulations relating thereto. 
Stock and Stock- farming. 

2. Insoi t P(^sts and Plant Diseases, 

and detaibid administration 
of Acts and Regulations re- 
lating thereto. 

.S, Admini.stration of Agricultural 
College. 

4. Cereals, Manures, Management 
of Experiment Stations, Ap- 
plications for Seeds for 
trial, etc. 

Tj. Orchards, Prun ng and Fruit- 
growing in general. 

G. “Agricultural Journal ” 

7. Dairying 

8. Wool-sorting, etc 


of Jiraiiohpx, 

Chief Veterinary Sur- 
geon, Cape Town. 


Government Entomolo- 
gist, Cape Town. 


Principal, ElsenbergCol- 
lege, Mulder’s Flei. 
Government Agricultu- 
rist, Cape Town. 


Horticultural Assistant, 
Cape Town. 

Editor, “Agricultural 
Journal,” Cape Town. 
Dairy Expert, Queens- 
town. 

Govt. Wool Expert, 

Cape Town, 


TfU'tjriiph }(• AiJ(1r( xsex. 
V'tterinus, Cape Town, 


Entomologist, Cape 
Town. 


Ager, Mulder’s Vlei. 

Agriculturist, Cape 
Town. 


Bulletin, Cape Town. 

Dairy Expert, Queens- 
town. 

Govt. W^ool Expert, 
Cape Town. 
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Suhj<'rt,s. 
9. Bacteriology 


10. Agricultural Co-operation 


1 1. “Groot Coiiistantia,” Wine Farm... 

12. Viticulture and Wine-making 


7ffi((h of Ji rn oohcfi. 

Director, Vcltrinary 
Laboratory, Graham - 
U»wn. 

Superintendent, Agri- 
cultural ( /o-operation, 
Cape Town. 

MaTiag€‘r, Govcummciit 
Wine Farm, (Jreot 
Constantia. 

Director of Agricultur(\ 
Cape Town. 


'I'olcgritph ic Add roxst s. 

Institute, Grahams- 
t(>wn. 

Co-ftl)eration, (-aj)e 
Town. 

V'itirt, Wvnlx^rg. 


AgdcuJture, (ja[K^ 
Town. 


With the exception of the <let;ii](Ml administration of A(ds and 
Kegnhitions which are under the geiun-al control of tlic Under Secretary 
for A^^ricnlture. tlie above subjects under this h(‘iid nw under tlio jL^eneral 
control of the Director of Agriculture, to whom corres])ond(‘nce of a 
gent*ral nature l)earing on these subjects should ])(‘ addri'SSCMl. 


Siiitjrdx. 

LI. Analyses of Soils, Minerals, etc. ... 

It. Scab Acts: D(?tailed administra- 
tion. 

IT). Guano and Sealing : Detailed 
administration. 


Ifetds of Jira ni'lif's. Dl og ra jili i r Add roxiiox. 

Senior Analyst, Cai>e Neom Cape Town. 
Town. 

Chief Tns|)<‘Ct or ofSbee]*, Acarns, Cape Town. 

Cape Town. 

Superintendent, Govern- 
ment Guam* Lslands, 

Cape Town. 


4diesi‘ thr(‘c subj(‘Cts are also under the general eontrol of tlie Under 
S(‘cretary for Agriculture. 


111. {<() To the Surveyor-Geuerab Ca])o Town. 

Land Acts and Taind luatters generally. 

Mining Acts and Regulations. 

(6) To the r<*spective Heads of Dranches. 

Sohjtctx. Heads of /ironefes. 'J'eh'if ro p/ne A (f dresses. 

1. Mines, Kimberley, etc. ... ... Inspector of Mint's, Kim- Mines, Kimbt'rley. 

berley. 

2. Claims, Darkly West, etc ... Insju'Ctor of ('laims. Claims, Barkly West. 

Barkly West. 

,1. Getdogy ... ... ... ... Secretary to the Geologi- 

cal Commission, S.A. 

Museum, Caju: Town. 

Tliese subjects an* under the control of the Siirvc'yor-General. 


IV. {(() To the Chief Conservator of Forests, Cape Town. 

General Forest Administration and School of Fore^try. 


(//) To the respective Heads of Brandies. 


Sohjeefs. 

1. Forests, Western Conservancy 

2. Forests, Midland Con-.^ervancy ... 
H. Forests, Eastern Conservancy 

4. Forests, Transkeiau Conservancy. . . 


Heads of liraaehes. 

Assistant Cmiservator of 
Forests. 

Conservator of Forests, 
Kiiysna. 

Conservator of Forest s, 
King William's Town. 
Assistant Conservator of 
Forests, llmtata. 


Tel eg ra phte ^1 dd resses. 
Forests, Cape Town. 

Fort'i-ts, Knysna. 

Forests, King Wil- 
liam’s T(*wn. 
Forest.-i, Lmtat'u 


These Conservancies are under the general eontrol of the Chief 
Conservator of Forests. 


B 2 
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Telegraphic Address. 

It is notilied tor genci al information that the word “ Agriculturist ” 
has been icgistored as the Telcgra])hic Address of the Government Agri- 
culturist of this Depart in cut. 


Government Experimental Scheme for the Export of Fruit.' 

Notice is given that the a^ssistance rendered by the Government to ex- 
porters of fruit during the past season under the Government Experi- 
mental Export of Fruit Scheme will be discontinued fron) the 1st October, 
1908, and that ariordingly after this date, shippers must arrange for the 
disposal of their consignments through tlieir own agents oversea, and 
make such provision for the repayment of railway charges, shipping 
freights and other contingent expenses as may be necessary. 


Agents for Export Fruit, 

The Department of Agriculture is informed by the Trades Commis- 
sioner in London that he has received nnrnerons applicatiems from persons 
in England and the Continent desirous of acting as agents for the sale of 
Cape fruit. He tliiid^s it necessary to warn all concerned that the 
greatest care should be exercised by shippers in forwai’ding fruit ttj agents 
unless quite satisfied of their business character and financial position. A 
special list of agents is lieing prepared by the Trades' Commissioner and 
will be available for the informat.ion of all intending shippers on applca- 
tion to the Agricultural Department. 


Headquarters of Government Veterinary Surgeons. 

The following is a. list of the Government Veterinary Surgeons and 
their headquarters : — 


Government Veterinary Surgeon. 

R. W. Dixon, M.R.C.V.S 

M. A. Hutchence, M.R.C.V.S 

G. W. Freer, M.R.C.V.S 

J. Spreull, M.R.C.V.S 

J. A. Robinson, M.R.C.V.S 

A. Goodall, M.R.C.V.S 

C. Guundry, M.R.C.V.S 

J. H. L. Lyons, M.R.C.V.S 

W. G. Pakeman, M.R.C.V.S 

S. Elley, M.R.C.V.S 

R. Paine, F.R.C.V.S 

P. X. Kearney, M.R.C.V.S 


W. Simson, M.R.C.V.S 

W. Jowett, F.R.C.V.S., D.V.H 

C. S. Elphick, M.R.C.V.S 


Headquarters. 

Cradoek (absent on leave). 
Kokstad. 

Uitenhage. 

Somerset East. 

King William’s Town. 
Worcester. 

Aliwal North. 

Grahamstown. 

Queenstown. 

Oudtshoorn. 

Elscnburg Agricultural Col- 
lege, Mulder’s Vlci. 

Umtata (detained for special 
East Coast Fever duty at 
Bizaiia). 

Vryburg. 

Cape Town. 

Cape Town. 



Fusicladium. 


Eeprints of the article on Fusicladium, which appeared in the last 
issue have been obtained, and copies sent to the Sccrelaiics of Fruit- 
growers' Associations aud Agricultural Societies, where Uie disease is most 
troublesome, for distribution to fruitr-growers in their vicinity who may 
wish to have copies for leference. Secretaries who do not receive copies 
are invited to apply on behalf of paHies lo vvlnmi they would like the 
publication sent, giving names and addresses. Copies, both in Dutc.’h and 
English, are available. 


Cancellation of Free Railage on Dip. 

It is )iotilie(l that, from tlic 31st July, 1908, the Gnveinmcnt will no 
lojiger hear the cost of railage or transport on the ap])iu\'cd Cattle and 
Ostrich l)i])s enumerated in Government Notice No. 1224, dated 24th 
February, 1908, whicli was eancelliul and witlidrawn from and after that 
date. 


Tick Parasite. 

Officials of the Bnrc'an of Entomology of the United Slates Depart- 
ment of Agriculture' have dise'overed that certain kinds of stoek-iufesting 
ticks in Texas are subject to t he attack of an internal parasite, and have 
signified their willingness to assist in getting this henofieial creature es- 
tablished at the (hipo. 8tcps to this end are now being taken. In its 
Cidult. stage the junasite {Lnxl ! it/un/ns ff.unixs) is a tiny winged insect 
somewhat similar in appearance to the parasit('s wliich most eomnioiily 
afTcet se.ale insects. It is not known yet whether or Jiot it attacks the 
very etrmmon cattle tick of Texas, which is elost'ly allied to the so-called 
Blue Tick of South Africa, but it has hecu bred from kinds in the same 
genera as the D{;g Tick and the Brown Tick. No other true parasite of 
ticks has anywhere been discovered. 


Farm Labour. 

At the last mec'ting of the Paarl Farmers’ Association, the following 
resolution was adopted: — “That' kindred As-soeiations be rommuiiieated 
with, askiirg them to consider and to discuss the advisability of introdu- 
cing the testirmmial system amongst farm labour, thereby arousing self- 
int'Crcst amongst that class trf people and also' interest in their wor k. That 
such organisations be invited to forward any suggestions in that direction 
to tins Association so that points raised can be placed before those 
interested, in order tliat a practical scheme may be formulated.’’ 


The Export of Fruit. 

The Hon. the Minister for Agriculture held a Conference with repre- 
sentatives of the Export F'rnit Trade on July 14. The interests repre- 
sented were as under: — Wcst;ern Province Ilortieuli ural Board (Messrs. 
C. W. H. Kohler and A. A. Persse) ; Western Provitux* Fruit Exporters’ 
Association (Messrs. H. E. V. Pickstone and A. A. Persse); Shippers 
under Gavornment Experimental Scheme (Dr. A. G. Viljoen, M.L.A., and 
A. J. Chiappini); Independent Sliippei-s (Mr. A. Nicholson); Table Bay 
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Harbour Board (Messrs. Frank Robb, Kioholson and Mellish) ; Union- 
Castle S.S. Company (Messrs. McLean and Burman ) ; Department of 
Agriculture (Messrs, J. Noble Jack, P. J. du Toit, and P. J. Hannon). 
Mr. C. E. Rennie, late Inspector of Fruit, was also in attendance. As a 
result of the Conference, the following is published for general informa- 
tion ; — 


/. Culture and Varieties . — It was decided that the Department of 
Agriculture should prepare a bulletin dealing with the various subjects 
affecting the export of fruit, and should more especially embody therein 
such information as is at present available on the varieties and classes of 
fruits which appear to be most suitable ; the localities which experience 
has shown have secured the most profitable results ; the apparent unsuit- 
ability of irrigated and vlei lands for the production of grapes for export ; 
and the most approved methods of selection and packing. 


II. Fruit Vcu'l'imj . — After discussion it was agreed that no fuidlier 
Itinerant Instructors in fruit packing bo appoint.^ by the Government, 
but that the experienced shippers should be invited to inform the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture whether they would allow those undertaking the 
work for the first time to visit their farms and packing-houses and study 
the methods employed. A Register to be kept at the Department of such 
shippers as are willing to afford these facilities, and applicants for advice 
on the selection and packing of fruit to bt) referred to one or more of them. 


III. Despatch of Fruit . — It was unanimously agreed that the Gov- 
ernment Scheme for the export of fruit in operation in the seasons 1907-8 
should be discontinued, and that in future shippers should arrange for 
the disposal of their consignments through their own direct representa- 
tives in Europe, and should make such provision as may be necessary for 
the pre'-payment of railway carriage and shipping freights. The Trades 
Commissioner will supply the Department of Agriculture with lists of 
British and other fruit factors and agents whose position in the trade and 
financial standing are regarded as satisfactory, and such lists will be avail- 
able for the information of all shippers of fniit. The Government to con- 
tinue the assistance heretofore rendered to shippers in facilitating the sup- 
ply of boxes and wood wool through contractors. All such supplies to bo 
sent out on the C.O.D. System, but no responsibility to be undertaken by 
the Government beyond the transmission of orders received from farmers 
or through Stationmasters to the Contractors. The Railway Department, 
through its Stationmasters to assist in the development of fruit export by 
helping in every way the distribution of fruit-packing requirements and 
the collection and forwarding of fruit for export. 


IV. Cold Htora(je at Cape Toxm I)ocl(s . — The Conference resolved that 
the regulation hitherto in force with reference to the cooling of fruit for 
a minimum period of 48 hours in the Cold Storage of the Table Bay Har- 
bour Board shall be strictly adhered to. After a discussion of the diffi- 
culties experienced during the past season in the efficient cold storage of 
fruit at the Docks, it was agreed unanimously that further coo*! room 
accommodation at the instance of the Hsurbour Board should be provided, 
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and the Minister directed that a letter with reference to this subject 
should be sent to the Secretary of the Harbour Board by the Director of 
Agriculture. The Department of Agriculture was requested to undertake 
in consultation with the Union-Castle Company an inquiry into certain 
new methods said to have been introduced for the cold storage of fruit. 


r. r/isp(rfi(}N of Fruit for Export . — After prolonged consideration of 
the various circumstances affecting the export of fruit during the past 
season, and in view of the continued repoits of inferior and badly-selected 
fruit having been shipped, the Minister decided t^ take the sense of the 
meeting on the following questions: — (a) Whether there should be com- 
pulsory inspection of all fruit sent out of the Colony; {h) in the event of 
such inspection whether the Government should, or should not, brand 
such fruit according to grade; and (/) whether with such inspection and 
branding the Government should not have the power to prevent the ex- 
port of all fniit failing to reach certain specified standard. Mr. Pick- 
stone, representing the Fruit Exporters’ Association, and Mr. Kohler the 
Western Province Horticultural Board, supported by the officers of the 
Department, strongly favoured compulsory inspection, the use of the Gov- 
ernment brand and the rejection of inferior fruit; while Dr. Viljoen and 
Mr. Nicholson strongly opposed any interference with the liberty enjoyed 
by shippers. 


VI. Shijnunit . — The Conference unanimously accepted the following 
suggestions of the Minister with reference to the conveyance of fruit by 
the Shipping Companies : -(V/) That self-recording thermometers be pro- 
vided in the ships’ cool chamibers to be kept under seal during homeward 
bound voyages and accessible for examination by officers of the Govern- 
ment at both ends; {h) that the temperatures at which fruit can most 
satisfactorily be carried should be carefully investigated by the Union- 
Castle Company so as to determine as far as possible the most favourable 
temperatures for each class of fruit ; (r) that increased accommodation for 
the cold storage conveyance of fruit was necessary in the Union-Castle 
Company’s steamers, and that the Company should consider whether it 
could not Ik? provided ; (d) that the preference which during the past sea- 
8(01 was given by the Union-Castle Company to the Fruit Exporters’ Asso- 
ciation should not be pressed too far. 


VII. Frrif/lif . — It was the unanimous opinion of the Conference that 
in view of the fact that the ccx>l chambers of the Union-Castle Company 
were during the past season wholly utilised for a period of nearly four 
months, the rate of 55s. per 40 cubic feet charged for the conveyance of 
Grapes is too high, and that the Company should consider whether a re- 
duction is not possible. It was suggested that where fruit is shipped by 
intermediate steamers, the expenses incurred owing to the delivery at the 
East India Docks instead of Nine Elms Station should not exceed those 
of shipments by mail boats. The Minister directed that a letter be writ- 
ten by the Director of Agriculture to the Union-Castle Company, calling 
attention to the importance of this suggesion. 
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Yi 11, Treat nn'))t of Fruit on Arrival. — It was decided, in view of the 
negotiations at present in progress between the Trades Commissioner and 
the Southampton Docks Company, the London and South-Western Rail- 
way and the Union-C^astle Company, that all matters affecting the recep- 
tion and treatment of Cape fruit be left for the present in the hands of 
Mr. Chiappini. 


IX, Distrihiitiofi of Fruit hi E urope, Conference unanimously 

resolved that the services of the Trades Commissioner in Loudon be re- 
tained, and that he slmiild act in the capacity of an agent for the ship- 
pers with 1 ‘efcrencc to all disputes which might arise, and exercise such 
supervision over the distribution and. sale of fruit as might bo considered 
advisable, and sliould fuithor continue the preparation t)f general and 
special reports for the information of exporters as at present. It was fur- 
ther urged that special study should be given to the possibility of larger 
development of Continental markets for Cape fruit . 


Military Remounts. 

Col. O’Brien, the officer in charge of the Army Remounts Dejiarl- 
merit, at Pretoria, has been getting into close touch with our Inirse breeders 
during the ])ast few months. And this should lead to more purchases in 
the future. During the last season he visited sev'cral of the more prominent 
agricultural shows, and as it seems likely that representatives of this branch 
will be doing the same next year, it would be as well if those agricultural 
societies in horse distiicts were to invite them to assist in the judging. A 
remount officer, as representing the only likely jiurchasers, should be of 
great assistance in judging purely remount classes. Of course this would 
not include the breeding classes for tliis tyjie of horse, cither sires or 
dams, but the remounts tliemselves. By doing this breeders would be more 
fully informed as to the type of animal desired. 


Scientific Apparatus — Wine and Brandy Testing. 

Messrs. Heynes, Mathew k Co., Cape Town, forward two catalogues 
of scientific appliances, the one showing a wide range of instruments and 
apparatus for microscopic and bacteriological work, the other giving an 
illustrated list of useful devices for testing wine and brandy. The uses 
of the latter and the methods to be employed are clearly and fully 
explained in simple terms in both English and Dutch, so that any farmer 
of ordinary intelligence can make tests for himself by carefully following 
the instructions. The tests include those for sugar in the must, acidity of 
the must ; total acidity of wines ; volatile acidity of wines ; and total 
alcohol in wines and brandies. 
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Distribution of Agricultural Seeds to Farmers. 

The distribution of a^a'icultural seeds by tlie T)e])arl iiieni of Agricul- 
tuiv, free of eliar^n^, to fanners in Caj)e Cv)lony, for expeiiinental purposes 
will in futui’c be subjected to the following conditions: — 

1. Only such seeds as are still in the experimental stage, in any given 
locality, will be issued. 

2. Not more tha!i live varietit's will be su])];lied to any one aj)plicant. 

3. The (piantities distribut(‘d will be such as to admit of the yield 
being accurately estimated. 

4. No seeds will be given unless the Depai’l ment is satisfied that the 
applicant will furnish an accurate report, the most ini])ortant 
item in which is the actual yield per acre as ascertained by 
weighing. 

5. Applications for seed for tlie ensuing sowing s('ason must come to 
hand not later than the 30th October next. After this date no 
a]jjjlications will be considered until the autumn sowing season 
starts, when seed wil! again be distributed for a ])eriod of about 
two months. All a])j)lications, whether from individuals or from 
Secretaries of Associations or Societies should be addressed to the 
Government Agricult uri.st. Department of Agriculture, Cape 
Town. 

Lists of Seeds fou Distjubution. 

. Beans: Tick or horse, Soja, Locust Bean. Vetches: 
S})ring, Winter, Kidney. Clover: Dwarf White, Hop, Red, Alsike, 
Ci'inison, Kgy})tian, White-. Lucerne: Provence and Turkestan. Tagasastc : 
(Tree Lucerne). Sainfoin : Common Milled and Giant Milled. SciTa- 
della. Cow Peas: Zwartbekje, Clay, New Era, Coffee, Calico and Blue 
Hull. Lupins: White, Yellow and Blue. Teosinte. Melilot : Yellow 
(M (Illaf na officinal (s) . Sulla: African. 

Root Crops, -Mangold : Long Red, Yellow Globe, Golden Tan- 

kard and Half sugar white. Turnips: Purjde Top Mammoth, Green globe 
and Fosterton Hybrid. Swede: Webb's Imperial Purple Toj). Rape: 
Essex and Summer. Kale: Thousand-headed and Hardy branching. 
Pea Nuts. 

(ilrasscs . — Rye Grass: Italian, Perennial and Devon Evergreen. 
Cocksfoot Grass. Paspalura Dilatatum. Festuca: Pratensis L. (Meadow 
Fescue), elatior L. (Tall fescue), duriuscula L. (Hard fescue), rubra L. 
(Red fescue) and ovina L. (Sheep’s fescue). Rescue or Broine Grass. 
Short Bushmans Grass. Tall Jfuchraans Grass. Tall Oat Grass. 

Sorghums, MiUcts, Maize, etc. — Sorghum: Planter’s friend, Minne- 
sota Amber cane, Brown seeded and Kafir corn, White. Millet : Japanese, 
White Italian, Boer Manna, N’Youti, Rapoko, Pearl and Hungarian. 
Maize; Cinquaiitina, Sweet fodder, Pride of the North, Pcdrick perfected 
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Golden Beauty, Snow White Dent, Wisconsin White Dent, Early Yellow 
Canada, White Cap Yellow Dent, Long White Flint or Sanford, Hickory 
King, Champion White Pearl, King of the Earlies, Learning Early, Rural 
Thorough-bred Flint and Brazilian Flour corn. Broom Corn. Pop Corn: 
Rice and White Pearl. 

— Chicory; Madgeburg, Witloef and Sliort Brunswick. 
Cotton; American Rattler, Colonial Seed and Egyptian. Blaauwzaad 
Grass. Sunflower. Flax : Riga. 


How to get rid of Spring Hares. 

A correspondent writing from Phillipstown , asks for some sound 
method for eradicating spring hares which are a great plague with him. 
Many plans have been recommended from time to time, which include 
trapping, snaring, poisoning, and even drowning. Each of these have 
their advocates, but we are assured by one who has successfully applied it 
that the following plan always works most effectively. Purchase an 
ordinary fumigating sulphur candle from the local chemist. Light the 
candle, place it in the burrow and close up all outlets. The fumes will then 
rapidly pass through every passage destroying all animal life. These 
candles, our informant adds, burn practically without air, so there is no 
need to fear non -success through covering up the burrow. This method is 
much easier, surer and quicker than trapping. 


Arsenate of Lead. 

The lasting properties of arsenate of lead when aj)plied to foliage are 
well illustrated by the following ocourrenco. At Simondium, on July 
llth, the Government Entomologist noticed that spray stains were still in 
evidence on the few remaining leaves in an apple orchard through which 
he chanced to pass, and gathering a few leaves he crushed them into his 
pocket. Four days later he found them again and saw that, despite their 
dried and rubbed condition, they still showed stains. He took them to 
Analyst Lewis, of the Chemical Department, who took two at random 
and tested them for arsenic, and thus showed that the poison was present 
in abundance. The tree from which the leaves came was merely sprayed 
in the ordinary course for codling moth during the past summer. Tlie 
manager of the orchard did not recall the time of the last application and 
thought it might have been as late as March; but it is quite certain that 
no spray had been applied \vithin three months and probably none for over 
four montlis. Meanwhile there has been much rain and heavy wind. 


Peniciilium digitatum* 

The Department of Agriculture is ofhciaHy informed that the Trans- 
vaal authorities are issuing a Government Notice to the effect that any 
consignments of oranges, lemons or other citrous fruits introduced into the 
Transvaal will be confiscated and. destroyed or returned to the consignors 
if one per centum of the fruits is found infected with Fenicillium diyita- 
turn. The fungus named is the cause of the very common whitish and 
greenish mould of the fruits in question. It is very apt to develop on 
fruits that have been bruised or injured in any way, even by the finger- 
nails in picking, and shippers are therefore advised to forward only per- 
fectly sound fruit, well wrapped and packed. 
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Desert Melons as Feed. 

Mr. P. W. Rubidge, of Corndale, District Aberdeen, writes, forwarding 
snapshots (reproduced herewith) of a crop of “Mankatana’’ (a melon grown 
in the desert by natives). 1 consider it, he says, a wonderful cropper, and I 
should say far surpasses mangel wurzel, as it can be grown with much less 
water and matures sooner. It is a splendid stand-by in case of drought, and 
in any case to be fed in the scarce months of July, August, and September, 
when green food is generally off. I planted about 1| lbs. of seed in 2 morgen 
of ground, in rows 4 yards apart-, besides rows of mealies every 4 feet. I 
calculate the yield to be about 12,000, besides 12 muids of mealies. Con- 
sidering the dry season, this 1 think a good crop, only being irrigated twice, 
and only a very light rainfall. I think if these melons are put in in 
November or the end of October a much heavier crop would be ensured. 
Mine were put in about the 10th of December, 1907. Most farms have a 
little g(X)d soil along a spruit or laagte, and a couple of morgen closed off 
for the purpose of growing this melon would be money will spent. Some 
of these melons weigh 50 lbs. 



In a later communication Mr. Rubidge says he believes these melons 
to be a good feed. He kept on© cow for more than a month on them and 
a little lucerne hay. She is keeping her condition well, and gives a very 
good yield' of milk. Tlie melon is very fleshy. He also encloses a letter 
received fn>m Mr. Harold C. Glennie, of Putfontein, Aberdeen, from whom 
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he obtained the seed. Mr. Glennie says : We obtained the seed originally 
from the Vryburg district, Bechuanaland, some eight yeai-s ago. I can 
give not scientific details of their feeding value, but it must be high, the 
seeds especially being full of carbohydrates. But I know in practice that 
they are simply invaluable as a winter and spring feed, especially in a 
drought, and for every class of farm stock, from poultry to horses. I 
know tliat, as an Angara farmer, I could not be without them for any- 
thing, as they come on in the kidding .season, when there is so seldom any 
succulent food to be got by citlier ewes or kids, and the effect they have 
in increasing the milk supply is nothing short of marvellous. Dry as it 
has been this season — 5 inches of lain in fourteen months — I got a fairly 
good crop of them, and hope to get through the winter without serious loss 
by their help.’' 

Insect in Beehives. 

Mr. B. Bowker, of Signal Hill, Carlisle Bridge, whites ; — Can you or 
any of the readers of your Jonnutl, inform me how to rid my beehives of 
a small insect about the size of hug, which has nippers like a scorpion ? 
1 think this insect lives on honey, as the bees seem very discontented. 


The creature in question is undoubtedly a pseudo-scorpion that is not 
uncommonly found in hives, but on no previous occasion have I heard it 
suggested that it eats honey or in any serious way annoys the bees. Gen- 
erally only a few are found in a hive, and these are usually resting on the 
woodwork. Specimens are now and then found on fences, under stones, 
in decaying wood, and beneath the bark of trees, and it has been thought 
that the presence of the creature in hives was quite accidental. Pseudo- 
scorpions in general are believed to prey on mites and very small insects, 
and it has been suggested that they attach themselves to relatively large 
insects such as flies and bees merely to get carried to new surroundings. 
If this is tnie it would not be strange for odd specimens to got stranded 
in hives. 1 think hand collection will be found the easiest way to deal 
with them. — C.P.L. 


Peach Tree Aphis Pest. 

Nearly every year poach trees in many sections of the oast of the 
Colony suffer severely, early in the spring, from the attack of aphides or 
plant lice. Two kinds of these insects occur, one greenish and the other 
blackish. The latter is much the more widespread, but the former seems 
quite common in districts along the Orange River. In some seasons the 
lice appear in such abundance that the trees are practically smothered 
with them, and the sticky “honey-dew’' which they give off attracts in- 
numerable flies, ants, and othet sweet-loving insects. The leaves become 
distorted and crinkled and the twig growth stunted, and often trees lose 
most of their foliage owing to the attack. The aphides breed with won- 
derful rapidity and, as a general rule, by the time a farmer has recognised 
the need for action the damage has mostly been done and the aphides are 
at a standstill or decreasing in numbers because of the work of insects 
which feed on them, like ladybirds and their grubs, aphis lions, syrphus 
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maggots, and internal parasites. Often the farmer rnisLakes those hene- 
ficiai insects as coinccrned in injuring the tiees. The use of sprays at this 
stage does some good, but is usually disappointing, because such great 
numbers of the aphides are hidden in curled-up leaves, and thus escape. 
The proper time to take action is shortly before the buds open. The 
farmer should be on the Icok-outi in the late winter and early spring, and 
if any of the aphides are present he should spray the trees very thoroughly, 
taking care to get every part of the surface well wet led. After four or five 
days the trees should be carefully examined, and if any live aphides arc 
found, a .secunid thorough ap[)lication should be made. It is advisable to 
spray at least twice if many aphides are on the trees in the lirst ca.se, and 
sometimes a third spraying is necessary; but whether one or more are ap- 
plied, the dependence of satisfactory results on thoroughness of treatment 
should be kept in mind. 


The spraying mixture may be parallin emulsion, made by adding a 
gallon of parafrm to half a gallon of boiling water, in which a pound of 
soap has been dissolved, and then beating or churning the mixture five to 
ten minutes or until a uniform emulsion without fi'ce oil results, after 
which the whole is diluted with fifteen gallons of water ; or with soap suds 
contaiuing a pound of good soap u> four gallons of water; or with “resin 
wash " ; or with a strong infusion of tobacco. Excellent results are re- 
ported for tobacco sheep di])s. Brands which have the reputation of being 
uniform should be preterred, and the best may stand dilution with 150 
parts of water. Some farmers believe in using them as strong as 1 in 70, 
find un]c.ss a weaker stiength (d a chosen brand has been tested and found 
sa.tisfactory it is a(lvi.sab]e to have at least 1 part in 100 parts of water. 
Small pumps, similar to those used for spraying locusts answer very well 
for treating small numbers of trees, and they may be bouglit for about a 
guinea each in tlic larger towns. 


Woolled Persian-Merino Cross. 

The wujolled Persian sheep, which is being introduced to the Eastern 
Province, seems to have thrived well in America. A correspondent, writ- 
ing to the “ American Sheep Breeder, ’’ gives the following particulars of a 
lot of 126 raised on Ids ranch near l^vis Angeles : “ The Persian ram 
weighs 240 lbs. ; wool light and long; a slightly reddish colour at the base, 
shading to wddtc. Sheared 13 lbs. for eight mouths' growth. Ears long 
and drooping; Roman nose. The ewes bred to him were inbred Merinos, 
licavy woolled, and good size; sheared 14 lbs. for twelve months’ clip. The 
ewes arc not noted for prolificacy, usually having one lamb, nor are they 
specially good mothers; still, out of 80 ewes, 12G lambs were dropped; one 
morning five pairs of twins out of six ewes. The lambs are all red-bodied, 
with white face and tails, unusually large and strong at birth, and need 
no assistance. One ram lamb weighed 103 lbs. at four months, the other 
two, ewes, 96 and 91 lbs. respectively; not so bad for lambs that have not 
had any grain or special care at all. In the test made at the ranch the 
result was as follows: — Lamb weighed alive 691, Ihs. ; market dressed it 
weighed 371 lbs., hind leg 5J lbs. The meat is whiter than that of any 
other mutton, the flavour more delicate, and the shrinkage less than any 
other breed of sheep wc have killed. For early, hardy, strong growing, 
hungry lambs which will weigh 70 lbs. at 90 days old, these arc hard to 
beat.” 
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Windmill Pumps on Boreholes. 

Mr. H. Francis writes Judging from newspaper paragraphs and 
hearsay, there must be many boreholes in the country yielding from 2,000 
gallons to 5,000 gallons per hour. These holes are presumably tested by 
long-stroko pumps carried by the boring plants ; and doubtless the owner 
of such a fine water, having verified the test, drawn his cheque, and seen 
the unwieldly machine fade into the distance, feels in a very complacent 
frame of mind. Disill usioiiment comes with the windmill agent. If the 
water is too deep to be reached by a pump placed at ground level, tlie once 
proud and happy man is dismayed to find that no mill on the market will 
pump more than a fraction of his water. The standard borehole may be 
taken as six inch, which admits of the lowering of a 5i-inch cylinder. 


'' Wind-motors, like internal combustion engines, have no great flexi- 
bility of speed. They are designed for a certain number of revolutions per 
minute, and, to secure due efficiency, must be run at that speed I believe 
the wind-wheel revolutions are usually from 50 to 80 per minute, which, 
with the usual gearing back, gives about 25 strokes per minute to the 
pump. With this stroking a 5i-inch cylinder should deliver about 130 
gallons per hour per inch of stroke. Thus to deliver 2,000 gallons, 3,000 
gallons, 4,000 gallons, 5,000 gallons per hour necessitates a stroke of 15 
inches, 23 inches, 30 inches, 38 inches respectively. But what do we find 
on examining the windmills? We discover that they are designed to give 
about an inch of stroke per foot of wind-wheel diameter, i.e., a 10-foot mill 
has a 10-inch stroke, a 16-foot mill a 16-inch stroke. Therefore with a fixed 
diameter of cylinder they deliver water in a ratio directly as their wind- 
wheel diameters. Their actual power, however, is in a ratio even greater 
than the Hqnares of their diameters. 


‘‘ To take the figures published in a brochure issued by the S r 

Company, whose mills have a large sale, and are not radically different in 
design to other crank-shaft mills, it appears that the 10 ft., 12 ft., 14 ft., 
and 16 ft. sizes have strokes of 10 in., 12 in., 14 in., and 16 in. re-speo- 
tively, but their horse-power is given pro'portiorxa^rly as 10, 17, 27, and 48. 


“ To put it in another way. X.Y.Z. has a 10-foot mill which cannot 
cope with Ms water. He instals a 16-foot, which gives him 60 per cent, 
increase, but he is paying for a plant capable of giving 380 per cent, more 
power. This is very ridiculous. It points to the fact, however, that, sup- 
posing that makers do not care to alter their patterns to suit a possibly 
restricted market, there should be a good opening for some stroke- 
lengthening device which could be purchased independently of the tower 
and head. It should be fixed at the well-head and be intermediate to the 
pump and well -rods. Some system of levers on the principle of the “ lazy- 
tongs might do'. Until some such arrangement is procurable anyone 
striking a good water should have the hole reamed before the machine is 
shifted. He can then remedy the short-stroke defect by putting down a 
larger cylinder. Many have realised this too late.^' 
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Deterioration in Farm Fowls. 

Colonist writes : — ‘‘ The usual fowls seen on many of the markets 
throughout the country are generally very small, the weight averaging 
from 2 to 4 lbs. This means that when they are killed for table there is 
really very little bulk of meat, for the loss in ofYal would vary from about 
1|: to 2 lbs. This smallness in size accounts largely for the small price fre- 
quently obtainable, though not always, for the supply and demand at cer- 
tain seasons also causes a rise or fall in prices, but if the birds were placed 
on the market larger in size and better in condition, then the price would 
be increased in like measure. Farmers when spoken to on the subject 
often tell you that they have bought various thoroughbreds and turned 
them in the 3 ’’ard, and the size ought to bo better. But if a visit is paid 
to the fanners yard, what do we see? There arc a few fine cocks, and 
some of the hens are first class, but there are any amount of young unde- 
veloped cockerels running lo<xse among the hens, and we realise at once 
what is the matter. 

Wily are the farmers so f(H)lish in aJlowing one of the most remunera- 
tive adjuncts to the farm to go to imin ? They surely must know better. 
Would they, for instance, go to the expense of l 3 uying a. fii'shclass stallion, 
bull, or ram, and allow a lot of undeveloped cross-bred wastrel males to 
remain with their marcs, cows, or .sheep, and hope to improve their stock? 
They would laugh, at the idea, yet that is actually what many are doing 
with their poultry, and there is little wonder that no gi'cat improvement 
is obtained. There arc many reasons wli^^ ihc sexes of young undeveloped 
birds and animals should be kept apart, especially when they are kept 
under partial artificial conditions. Wc must not lose sight (T the fact 
that when vve start to improve the productive powers of anvthing we im- 
mediately commence to work against Nature in some wav or other, and 
Iicncc wc must make allowances f(vr some. If wc do not, then the im- 
provenienl gained will soon bo lost. 


Caponising the Remedy. 

“In obtaining early maturity wc naturally force on all the organs, and 
especially those of the male. And tlie repi‘oductive organs frecjuently 
advance much too rapidly, especially in some varieties of poultry, and 
hence it is absolutely necessary that we either ciitiiely separate the voung 
cockerels from the flock or else caponise them. There is no doubt that 
cajionising all, except those intended for stock purposes, is a good plan. 

The value of caponising is scon in several ways. 

1st. The birds can, after being operated on, nin with the flock. 

2nd. They never worry in the slightest, but simpl}" go on growing 
and developing flesh. 

3nl. The flesh is greatly improved, and is more delicate in flavour. 

4th. They can be disposed of at larger prices and whenever the market 
is suitable to the seller. In fact, the value is in the same proportion as 
that of a ram and wether, bull and ox. The operation is not difhcuU, and 
if cleanliness is observed there is little danger of any loss The iiistru- 
monte are obtainable at many of the various Arms of instrument makers 
and such other Arms as supply poultry food or appliances, and full direc- 
tions are given as to the method of operating. Our Colony is going 
through a rough time, but don’t let anyone despair. Let us all in our 
various paths of life do our utmost to improve whatever wc have in the 
way of live-stock, etc., and thus when markets improve and opportunities 
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occur ill tlie future, we shall be prepared to fac^e the keenest competition. 
Don't (les])ise the small adjuncts to the farm, as the small side-lines are 
often of greater value than many realise.” 


Pineapple Juice. 

One of the novelties ivliich is, wo understand (says ” The Fruitr 
grower ” of June 11), to be seen at the Fraiico-British Exhibition is a 
gross of pint bottles of pure pineapple juice from the colony of Queens- 
land. The Agricultural Department of that Colony have been experi- 
menting for some time making pineapple juice fiaim waste peelings of 
pineapples. If the peelings are worked up at once, before fermentation 
takes place, a }mre pineapple liquor, free from alcohol, is the result, which 
can be bottled ( IT and kept without any preservatives. This juice can be 
used in its pure state, or diluted with water, and if aerated makes a spark- 
ling and palatable drink. The peelings arc passed through a pug mill, 
and then pressed in a strong press. The juice is run through a sieve or 
cloth to remove any lloating substance, and is then heated to about 170 
dcgiees for about half an hour. The clear juice is syphoned off and again 
heated to 170 degrees, and bottled whilst hot and corked at once. The 
filled bottles have again to be heated after twenty-four hours by })lMcing 
them into a wooden steam chest, where they can be gradually lieated to 
165 degrees, and kept at that temperature for about lialf an hour. This 
heating is repeated after another twenty-four hours’ standing, and this 
completes the treatment, and absolutely sterilisers the juice, so that it will 
keep indchnitcly. 


Smyrna Figs for Drying. 

The' Agricultural De]>artinent iiitiiiiate^s for geiu‘ral information that 
the diistribution of fig cuttings, announced last month, has now been sus- 
pcndiMl, as all the stocks availal)le have been (‘.vhaiisUMl. It is rniicii 
regretted that incoin enience will ber caused to those numerous api^Jicaids 
whose recjuirements cannot be med. 



MILK RECORD. 


ELSENBURG COLLEGE HERD. 


Sul)joiiK‘d is tho Milk Record to the 3Lst July, RH)(S : — 


Yield in Lhs. 


Breod and Cows. 

1 Days in 

1 Milk. 

j 

During 

July. 

Total to 
date. 

! Doily 
j Average. 

FRIESLANDS. ^ 

RoHe 

:\:V2 

184 

S,')()2 

' 25 o; 

Cleopatra 

' U\2 

ijtti 

7,121 

i 1:1 ■ 9 

Daisy 

' IJO 

J22 

1,927 

i;i-7 

Roniula 

i:j7 

8:>>?, 

4,505 

3;i-;i 

Victoria 

m 

1)87 

1 , 10:1 

32 -.'l 

Boll 

21 

778 

778 

, 47 i) 

Viulot 

1 

k; 

16 

16() 

JERSEYS. 


i ;i47 

:‘>d 

4,660 

13-4 

'^Grace ... 

1 O 

.407 

;io7 

20-5 

Gillifiower 


1 75 

6,S7(i 

20*5 

Nora 

182 

%:] 

:3,207 

17 6 

Gladys 

Gortio ... 

SI 

0111 

i,s;i;i 

22*0 


K41 

1,132 

26-3 

Hosa 

AYRSHIRKS. 

21 

100 

400 

100 

Cherry ... 

04 

7S7 

2,0.41 ; 

.41 8 

Lohelia... 

:\d 

],02(i 

], 26 .s 

;’.2-5 

Queen Dot 

SHORTHORNS. 

;ti 

L027 

.1,027 

; 33 1 

i 

Maggit^ 

21 

721 

• 

721 

;;4-3 

CROSSES. 



i 


Bessie 

262 

SIS 

9 , 01 s 

■ ill -4 

Disa 

i;i7 

629 

;i,220 

; 24-9 


* Orneo ealvf^d during July. 





SOUTH AFRICAN BEE-KEEPING. 


By H, L. Attridge, F.K.Met.Soc. 


(Lecturer at the late Agricultural Schools at Stclleubasch and Somerset 
East and Apicullural Adviser to the Department of Agriculture.) 


(Cant in lied frani jhhjc 'di) 

The dimensions v){ the frame recommended arc as follows:-— 
Length of top bar, 17 in.; outside measurements, 14 in. x 8A in. Top bar, 
I in. wide and jj in. thick. Ends and bottom bar same width, \ in. thick. 
There is no objection to the use of stouter material, but it is unnecessary. 
The outside dimensions of all frames must be exact. 







oo' 


I 


Standard Bar Frame.— A Top Bar. B Saw Cut. C wire to secure foundation. 


Spacing Various methods of spacing frames are in vogue, the 

principal ones being metal ends, wire staples, and wood ends; the top baf 
being left wider towards one end on alternate sides; these are known as 
broaii shoulder ’ frames. The American frames ha^ve the upper part 
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of the end bars widened, which answers the same purpose. The objection 
to this form of frame is that too much of the edges arc in contact, which 
is very undesirable, owing to the quantity of propolis used by the native 
bees. 1 introduced a metal end some time since, which I have found bet- 
ter than any other tried, and it reduces the chance of propolisation to a 
minimum. It havS but a JJ in. knife edge in contact with adjoining frame, 
against the 3 inches of the Hoffman frame, and the lower edge is so cut 
that the frame is kepi at the correct distance from the sides of hive. 
Frames are usually spaced IJo H from centre to centre, but if it is 
desired to prevent the raising of drone brood — supposing worker founda- 
tion is not u.«5cd — the distance must be reduced to I J in. 

Bod If of — A hive carrying 10 tK> 12 of the above frames will be 

large enough for general purposes. If the frames are placed running at 
right angles to the entrance, two division boards or '' dummies,” as they 


(a) (cl (el 



(O 

Spacing Ends for Bar FkamEvS. Top and End Views of Frames, (a) and 
(f)) Enjflish method, W.B.C. pattern ; (cl and (c/1 Author’s method for South African 
conditions : (e) and (f) American method, Hoffman Frame;*. 

are called, will be required ; the purpose of these boards is to allow for re- 
duction or enlargement of brood nest, according to the size of the colony. 
If the frames are hung parallel to the ontraiice, one ” dummy ’’ will suf- 
hcc ; by placing the frames in this direction the apiarist can stand in the 
rear of hive during matiipulations, with less inconvenience to the bees 
going out and returning to the entrance. We have practised both 
methods, and have found the latter the most convenient of the two. 

Floor Board , — The floor board should be detachable from body box and 
for preference supported on legs, which means less chance of acc*ommo- 
dating lizards, snails, frogs, ants, and other unpleasant intruders, which 
frequent hives, resting direct on the ground. 
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Entrance E/ides . — The entrance to a hive should be sufficiently large 
for summer use, with means of contracting the opening in winter. We 
find that many of the hives we examine do not admit of this. Entrance 
slides as generally supplied to imported hives are practically useless, the 
bees thoroughly fixing them with propolis during the first season; the 
simpler the means adopted for this purpose tlie better. 

Quilts . — Quilts are used for the double pui*poso of confining the bees 
to the frames, and preventing the escape of heat. Any warm material 
can be used for this purpose, three or four thicknesses of old carpet or wool 
bag will answer very well. It will be well to have a single thickness of 
calico next to the frames, which can be renewed occasionally. For a snug 
wintor covering a shallow tray about 3 inches deep, with canvas bottom 
and filled with sawdust, will answer admirably. 



cjrxriox OF liAR Frame Hive. — A top bar of frame. B inside wall. 
C dead air space. D outer wall. E lee ^pace. F floor board. G fillets. 


Crown hoard . — Some bee-keepers prefer what is known as a “crown 
bc»ard ” for covenng frames, instead of quilts. This is a flat board about 
] inch thick, having a raised border on the underside, about 1 inch wide 
and I inch thick, to allow bee-passage over tops of frames. Glass has also 
been used for this purpose. For ease in manipulating we prefer the 
qui'ls, and there is less disturbance to the bees, 

hoof . — Leaving out the surplus honey chamber and outer casing to 
same for the time being, we come to the roof. Providing this is made 
water-tight and allows of plenty of ventilation, the design and finish can 
be a matter of taste. The illustration of authors hive showing a gable 
roof will be found a very serviceable type. It is essential that the roof 
be provided with ventilating openings, to allow a current of air to pass 
right across the interior of hive; this will remove all dampness and pre- 
vent condensation. 

Paint . — Roofs should receive a frequent coat of white paint. The 
other portions of hive should be painted a coat of some light colour before 
each winter. We did not allude to non-porous quilts of enamel cloth; 
these answer very well over strong colonies, but pLanty of warm wraps 
must be put on top to prevent condensation on the under side. The hive 
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illustrated for summer use provides spare for three boxes of shallow 
frames or sections above brood nest Hive Maling , — We have now enumer- 
ated cjertain principles relative to hive construction, and sufhdent informa- 
tion has been given which, with the help of the foregoing illustrations, will 
enable the beginner to make a fairly satisfactory hive, but in most cases, un- 
less possessed of a good knowledge of woodwork and done some practical 
work with bees, it will found more advantageous for the beginner to pur- 
chase hives ready-made, selecting a pattern embodying the above princi- 
] Ics as near as possible. If a number of hives are required, one or two 
can be ordered made up and the remainder in the flat, that is, in pieces 
cut to right measujcments, to be put together on arrival. 

('o)nh FoHvdntian . — To the nuxiem bee-keeper foundation is a most 
important and necessary article. We have already referred to the ex- 
ponefiture of honey in the production of wax when supplied entirely by 
the bees. To reduce this cost and to save valuable time foundation has 
been brought into general use. Foundation is now made by passing sheets 
of prepared wax through a machine having engi'aved rollers; the prepara- 
tion of the w’^ax is rather an intricate and delicate pi’ocess, and requires 
an amount of skill and practice. While running through the machine the 




J 




Methods of Fixincj Foundations. — Split top bar and wedge. 

sheets of wax receive impressions the fac-simile of the base of natural 
comb, with the side walls slightly raised above the septum. This is known 
as “ natural base ’ foundations. Another kind, having the side walls 
raised, but the septum left flat, is known avS “ flat bottom ’’ foundation ; 
this at one time was largely used for supers. Another make, having a 
c(urugatcd base, has been found very suitable for South African work. It 
has sufficient material in side walls for the bees to lengthen out to natural 
depth of cells, and not being subject to the great pressure applied by some 
machines, the wax in the side walls is left soft, and easily moulded by the 
bees. Foundation made by what is known as the “ Weed process ’ is now 
being pushed by some Amen can houses, but beyond the rapidity of manu- 
facture, which is advantageous to the makers only, it offers no particular 
superiority to other makes, that is, as far as its acceptance by the bees is 
concerned, which is the first consideration, and its cost is no lower. 
Foundation for use in the brood frames and for extracting purposes should 
weigh about 6 sheets to the pound. That used for super work can be 
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thinner, say, li! sheets and upwards. It is of paramount importance that 
only foundation made of jture bees-wax be used. Paraffine wax is fre- 
quently employed to adulterate, and although this composition will be 
worked out by the bees ; owing U> its low melting j>oint, it breaks down 
on the advent of hot weather. By the use of foundation all worker comb 
can be secured of even surface if wanted, and built out much quicker than 
natural comb when the bees have to supply their own material. 

Firiiifj Faunddtian . — A^arioiis methods are in vogue for fixing foun- 
dation to frames, perhaps tlie simplest is by using a sawn top bar. As 
will be seen, the saw cut is run nearly the whole length of top bar ; in 
making up the frame one side is left free; this can be opened out and the 
feundation inserted very quickly, the fourth nail making all secnire. The 
feather edge and wedge metlnxl is very good, only this requires a stouter 
top bar, and is more trouble to make. Foundation can also l^e run in 
with a little wax by using a board made as follows, which will also be use- 
ful for wiring foundation: — 

Uauijt Board . — Take a piece of board slightly under inch thick cut 
to fit the inside of frame, to this screw two battens about 3 inches wide 
and 2 inch thick, projecting about 1 inch beyond the ends of first piece. 



as shown. Lay the frame on this board, the side bars resting on the 
projecting ends. A sheet of foundation is now laid on the board and ad- 
justed to meet the under side of top bar. About i inch should be left 
clear of bottom bar, to allow for stretching of foundation when placed in 
hive. Now prepare a little hot wax and provide an old spoon. Having 
tilted the board carrying frame, run a little of the heated wax along the 
angle between top bar and foundation. 

A wax smelter with .spout and outer water jacket will be found useful 
for this work, if there is much to be done. It is economy to use whole 
sheets of foundation, but in any case starters of 1 or 2 inches in depth must 
be used. 

Wiring Foundatdon.~-^To strengthen foundation and make the comb 
when completed easier to handle full sheets are usually wired in. Some- 
times four or five vertical wires are used, but we prefer two horizontal 
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wires, whick will be sxiiTicient if fouiidatiou of proper thickness is used. 
For fixing foundation in addition to the gauge board have ready a brad- 
awl, some fine wire (tinned), thinner than bottling wire (No. 30 gauge is 
that generally employed). A small instrument for embedding the wire 
can be made by filing a small V-shaped notch in the end of a four-inch 
nail, or an old bradawl. The side bars should next be pierced with two 
ho-Ics some few inches apart, then the two horizontal wires laced across 
the frame above foiuidatiori, fixing the ends in the most convenient man- 
ner. The whole now lying on the gauge board, take the imbedder, and 
after heating in hot water or over a lamp, apply the V notch to the wire, 
genti} pressing it into the foundation. The board should be previously 
moistened on tlic surface to prevent foundation sticking during this oj>erar- 
tion. There are other and more elaborate tools for wiring purposes, which 
wc need not dwell upon here, our aim being to simplify things as much as 
possible for the beginner. It is important that all work with foundation 



•'DrMMV ’ OR Division Boauo. 

siiould be done in a warm room, or the foundation should be placed in 
warm water before using. This will keep it soft and pliable. At a low 
temperature foundation of pure bces-wax becomes very brittle. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Location of Apiauy. 

Wc shall presume tliat our reader has now put his hive together, 
wired the foundation into brood frames, and hung them in the body of 
the hive, that he has placed the division board and quilts into position, 
and generally mastered the details ready to receive the bees. 

As bees are not easily moved short distances after once used to their 
sui roundings, it will be well to fix upon a suitable position for permanent 
stand. 
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If it is proposed tt) keep a aimiber of hives, this mattor will require 
careful consideration. Select a stand protected as much as possible from 
the prevailing winds of the district, having a north-east aspect if obtain- 
able, for it will be found that the bees of those hives which first feel the 
eflPect of the morning sun will be the first on the wing, other things being 
equal. If shade can be obtained during the hottest part of the day so 
muclj the better, although this is not of such material importance where 
properly designed hives are in use. Wherever the hives are placed, let 
them be well within reach of daily observation, remembering that the ap- 
pearance and movements of the bees at the entrance is usually a good cri- 
terion of what is going on inside. Have a path at back of hives and keep 
spaces around hives clear of all vegetation. The ground where they stand 
must be firm, and made perfectly level. Hives should be placed 6 feet or 
more apart, and should never be put nearer than 3 feet to each other. 
A few trees dotted about the apiary will afford shade for the apiarist and 
will be appreciated while pausing between manipulations or teking notes. 



Examining a Bar Frame Hive. 
CHAPTER XIII. 


Subduing and handling Bees in Frame Hives. 

Some stocks are naturally good-tempered and others show marked 
characteristics in the opposite direction, while all at certain times may 
exhibit a. little irritability. There are many extraordinaiy and greatly 
exaggerated tales told about the ferocity of the Cape bees, but this need 
not discourage the beginner, w'ho will soon get accustomed to their ways. 
The writer well remembers the warning he received when on his arrival 
at the Cape he made inquiries about the position of the bee industry here. 
He was told that to attempt to manipulate native bees in frame hives 
would be attended with very serious consequences to himself, would set the 
whole neighbourhood in an uproar, and place the lives of man and beast 
in jeopardy. It is needless to say that this not very mild caution made 
(he writer a little diffident in approaching the first lot of such dreadful 
creatures (although w^ell acquainted with several other races). At the 
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close of the operation, however, conducted witli bare hands without re- 
ceiving a single sting, he expressed tx) liis advisers an opinion to which he 
still adheres, after cojitinuod practice at all seasons during a period of 
some eighteen years: That the Caf)e bees are as tractable as most varieties, 
and very much more docile than many of our European hybrids. But 
pjoper handling is required. It is not the man that goes to a beehive in 
the hurried way lie would enter a burning house to rescue the inmates that 



Binoker and lice Veil. 

makes the successful bee- 
master, although he may 
make a boast of being 
able to subjugate bees 
and disregard the effect 
of their stings. He may 
not be wanting in confi- 
dence, but is certainly 
lacking in other qualities 
quite as desirable and ne- 
cessary to proper man- 
agement, and he has yet 
to learn that bees are 
generally amenable to 
kinder treatment. The 
worst aspect of the case 
is that continual rough 
usage and injudicious 
surprises leave a bad im- 
pression with the bees, 
and it is the colonies 
subject to this kind of treatment that frequently develop into the ferocious 
ones we sometimes hear of aud occasionally have to deal with. If with 
the application of reasonable means, a colony refuses to become dcKulc, 
the owner should try re-queening it with fresh blood ; failing any good 
result, and ho feels persuaded that the fault is not on his side, he should 
then seriously consider its extermination, or its bad qualities may dis- 
seminate among other colonies. Bees are readily alarmed with smoke, 
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when they usually begin to fill themselves with honey, and in this 
condition are not disposed to sting. If it is desired tO' inspect a hive, 
charge the smoker with some wsuitable fuel and light it — brown paper, 
rag, or touchwood will answer well. It will be advisable to wear a veil, 
which will give protection to the face, and help to give confidence. Ap^ 
proach the hive from behind, take the cover off quietly, slightly raise the 
quilts, and give a few puffs of smoke amongst the frames. Having 
given the bees time to gorge,” proceed with expedition, draw back the 
dummy sufficiently to give plenty of room for lateral movement of frames, 
manipulate with gentleness, and you will save the liees’ temper and your 
own hands. Separate carefully each frame from its neighbour, be de* 
Jiborate in every movement, but avoid passing the hands rapidly above 
the frames ; in re-adjusting, bring the ends close b) eaich other without 
crushing a single bee ; give a little .smoke over the tops of the frames, 
and in replacing the quiltAS obsei*v'e that no openings are left by which 
the bees can gain access to the roof. If they show their temper while 
manipulating, give them more smoke, but remember that the smoke is 
not to stupify tlio bees, but only to alarm. If stung, and this will ^)c- 
casionally happen, remove the sting as soon as possible, and apply any- 
thing that will destroy the odour of the bee poison, the smell of which 
irritatos the bees gr^eatly. Many remedies aie advocated for stings, but 
no particular one can be recommended, for what suits one constitution 
may have a contrai-y effect on another. The application of ammonia, 
tobacco, or soda will generally allay the momcntai'y pain. 

We might observe in closing this pari of the subjocti that carbolic 
acid is a very powerful intimidant which in the hands of the expert is 
very efficacious, but its use by the inexperienced is not recommended. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Obtaining \ Svvahm and Placing in a Frame Hive. 

Natural swarms are obtainable in some districts at almost any time 
of the year. It will be the better plan for the beginner to make a com- 
mencement in the spring. If the purchase is made in the autumn, the 
swarm should be a strong one, and if the weather is not sufficiently mild 
to enable the bees to take advantage of the autumn flowers, considerable 
feeding will be required. 

There are several ways of placing a swarm in a frame hive. We 
shall describe v/hat we consider the simplest and most reliable for the 
novice, and other ways U» meet special circumstances as will suggest them- 
selves tO' him as he gains experience. Having purchased a swarm which 
will be received from the dealer in a well- ventilated box, stand it near 
the proposed position for new hive; where it will remain unmolested 
until near sundoAVn. If the day is hot, don’t forget to shade the box in 
the inteiwal. Towards the time mentioned, bring the frame hive to its 
permanent position. It is important to see that the hive stands perfectly 
level, or the frames will not hang perpendicular, consequently the combs 
when built will encroach on each other, and the advantages of the movable 
frame system bo nullified. Observe that all the ends of frames are in 
contact; the frames will be fitted with foundation sheets or starters. If 
a few empty a)mbs are available, they may be placed in the centre, and 
if a frame containing young brood and honey can be spared from another 
hive, so much the better. Adhere closely to the following instructions, 
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with intelligent management afterwards, and you will rarely have oc- 
casion to say your bees deserted their hive. It is badly-designed hives, 
bad management, and continually stealing every ounce of honey from the 
hive, frequently leavin" the bees in a state of semi-starvation that cause 
them to forsake their quailci's and their cver-nieddlesome owners for a 
habitat more congenial to their security and comfort. But we arc digress- 
ing. To return to' the hive. If the body box is separate from the floor 
board, and the latter on legs as recommended, wedge up the front of body 
about an inch, or opeii the entrance to its full extent. Now place a board 
about the width of hive, and extending to the ground about 3 feet in 
front of the hive, with a gradual slope up to the entrance. Cover this 



Hiving a Swarm. 


inclined plane with a tablecloth or other suitable material that will give 
the bees good foothold. Take the top edge of cloth tight across the front 
of hive under the wedges supporting body box, making all irregularities 
as even as possible. These may appear mere matters of detail, but they 
are nevertheless impoii>ant. 01>serve that quilts are in p<^sition, and no 
openings left for bees to get- beyond division boards. Kvcrytliiiig now 
prepared, carefully lift the box containing swarm, after removing the part 
made to open ; hold the box over tlie cloth about a foot fr<)m the en- 
trance, a.nd giving it a sudden jerk, the bees will fall on to the cloth. 
|n a few minutes, having recovered from their momentary surprise, a 
Ihpvement will bo made towards the hive. The advance guard having 
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inspected and satisfied ihcniselves with the arrangements within, 
will commence fanning vigorously at the entrajice, this being the signal 
to advance and take possession. A gentle hum passes round, so well 
known to the apiarist as a sound of contentment, and the scramble begins. 
A more interesting sight to the bee-keeper, next tx) swarming, will seldom 
be witnessed. In a short space of time, some ten to fifteen minutes, 
varying with the temperature, this merry company, perhaps some twenty 
thousand or more in number, will have passed the portals of their new 
home, attracted to one centre, their mother and queen. If the queen is 
seen, she may be assisted to the entrance, which will accelerate the run 
in. When all are safely domiciled and free from the lower edges of side 
walls, the body box may be let down, and hiving apparatus cleared away. 
Next morning quietly examine the hive from the back, remove any 
frames not occupied by bees, reserving them behind the division board 
for a few days, and adjust entrance. Should the weather suddenly be- 
come unpropitious, a little judicious feeding will be desirable. If there 
is any feai’ that the swarm may abscond, the entrance may be covered 
with queen excluder zinc for a few days. Of course, it is understood that 
in this case the queen accompanying swarm is fertilized. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Driving and Transferring. 

This is a prcx'oss by whicli a colony of bees and their combs can be 
I'omoved from any of the unmanageable contrivances in which bees have 
been most generally kept in this country : be it the favoured paraffine 
box, beer case, or tar-ban’el, for which some have expressed such fond 
admiration. The laudation of one or the other of these familial* domiciles 
is generally the result of one or more of the following misfortunes : Preju- 
dice against frame hives as being something new, bm the want of a better 
understanding of the principles of its management; or ignorance of the 
ways and requirements of bees. 

It has been stated by a section of South African bee-keepers that 
the native bees are content to dwell and thrive in any of the rickety 
domiciles above mentioned, but when transferred to a movable comb 
hive they become discontented and soon desert it. Could anything be 
more absurd? As the writer is an advocate of frame hives as being far 
and away t^e best home for the honey bee, it will be as well to just touch 
upon these ^ash assertions in passing. We are not prepared to say that 
bees always work on invariable lines or by scientific rules, for it is well 
known to bp^-keepers living in different parts of the world that this is 
not so. But we make bold to say that in 90 per cent, of the cases in 
which bees have forsaken frame hives, it has been due to the lack of 
knowledge about bees on the part of their owner, or unsuitable hives have 
been used; and in the remaining 10 per cent, of cases, for reasons not far 
to seek. They would have deserted any other of the before mentioned, 
old-fashioned domiciles, in exactly the same wajy. 

The conditions to be primarily observed in placing a lot of driven 
bees o-r a swarm, for the matter of that, in a frame hive, are as follows : 
The ^ueen must be present, and the new hive provided with some comb 
contaojiing young brood and stores, and they should be fed until natural 
sources abound. 
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Having satisfied ourselves that bees will live and do better in frame 
hives than in the antiquated tar-barrel, we will proceed with the business 
of removing them from the old domicile to a modern liive. The operation 
is not difficult, and as an example, we will suppose that we have one of 
the old-fashioned type to deal with ; say a paraftinc box, with faii ly 
straight combs, principally worker size. Having selected the afternoon 
of a fine day — not too hot — ^proceed as follows : — 

Provide a blench or table of some description, placing it some twenty 
or thirty yards from the staiid occupied by the box it is proposed to drive. 
Obtain in addition two boxes, one of which must be of sufficient capacity 
to hold the bees when driven, a carving knife, or better still a piece of 
stout iron hoop, one end being turned, three or four slips of wood about 
16 inches long and about 3 inches by inch, a few wire nails, a. light 
dusting brush nr a few feathers, two light hammers and a chisel. This 
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wi\] be the complement for driving. For transferring the combs, pro- 
vide another table, or the same one can be used, removing it to another 
position after the driving operation; also tw’^o or three skeins oi tape 
(narrow), and a piece of some soft material about IG inches square. A 
sharp knife will also be wanted, and the new body box and empty frames. 
An assistant will be of great seiwice to yoai,. Having everything in readi- 
ness, light the smoker; next approach the box about to be dealt with, 
giving a few puJTs at the entrance. Having given the bees a few minutes 
to “ gorge,’ can’y the box to the driving table, turning it upside down 
or on end in such a way that the ends of the combs will bo brought upper-’ 
most, and the top of box to which they are attached must now be the 
side directly opposite, and most distant from, the operator. Give a little 
more smoke amongst the ctinibs while your assistant places one of the 
empty boxes on the old stand to receive the bees returning from tlic veld. 
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Next let him steady the other box above the one to be driven reversed, 
and resting its lower edge on the back edge of same, while you make 
it secxiro with the slips of wood and nails. Elevate the front edge in 
fixing at an itngle that will allow you a good view of the inside of both 
boxes. In this position it will form a hood to receive the bees as they 
vacate their old abode. By this time you will find them crowding to the 
tops of the combs. Take the two hammers, or, with the hands, commence 
to rap the sides of the lower box sufificiently hard to jiU’ the combs, but 
not to break them. Very soon the terrified bees will be seen, making for 
the top box. Keep up a continuous rapping, and a sharp look out for the 
c[ueen. As soon as she ascends to the box above you can accelerate the 
strokes, while your assistant commences to cut out the combs, breaking 
up th<> box as he proceeds, if necessary. As soon as the bees 
have clustered above, which will take from ten to^ thirty 
mintttes, vai*ying with the temperature, unfix the box contain- 
ing them, placing it on the old stand, having first removed the 
boat temfK^rarily occupying it. Tliis latter can be placed on the ground, 
wb#n the few bees that may have collected there will quickly rejoin the 
driven ones on the stand. The next procedure will be that of transfennng 
combs to the frame hive. Perform this operation with care, yet iis 

E ckly as possible. Do not chill the brood, and he particular not to in- 
e the brood, especially that sealed. On the soft material provided, 
three pieces of tape long enough to tie round a frame. 
Dpon these lay a brood comb, now take a frame, placing the top 
bar towards the top of comb, cutting the comb to fit it ; next tie the ends 
of tape above top bar, bringing the frame to the upright position ; place 
this in centre of hive, treat each comb in a similar manner, leaving those 
containing honey until the last. Some of the lioney conibs can be re- 
tained, if there should be more than necessary for the bees’ use; reject all 
uneven and irregular combs. In rearranging the combs in new hive, 
place those containing honey only to the outside, keeping the brood combs 
as near the original position as possible ; if the colony is a strong one, and 
season of year will admit, one or two frames with full sheets of founda^ 
tion can be dropped down between the brood combs; these will be rapidly 
drawn out and filled with ^ga. 

The next thing will be to bring the new hive to the old stand, unless 
a more desirable position can be found. Prepare the hive and inclined 
board for the reception of bees as described in Chapter XIV., under the 
liead of placing a swarm in frame hive. Having done this, shake the 
bees down in front, when they will at once run in and cover the brood, 
and in a few days’ time their owner will be gratified to obseiwe that 
they appreciate the change as much as himself. 

In five or six days the bees will have made the old combs secure 
to the frames ; the tapes tan then be cut at the top and gently withdrawn. 
If left, the bees will eventually remove them, but this gives a lot of un- 
necessary trouble to the industrioue little labourers. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


Swarming. 

As previously pointed out, swarming is the natural method of in- 
crease. Where the bee-keeper wishes to add to his stock, this may be 
^one by allowing his bees to swarm naturally, or by making an artificial 
sivarm, which is more properly called “ dividing.’’ We shall speak of 
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natural swarming first, lu this country natural swarms make their exit 
at very uncertain periods, varying in difTcrent districts, and mainly de- 
pendent upon the time of raiiifaJl and appearance of local flora. On the 
approacdi of weather favourable to the production of honey, rapid pro- 
gress is made with brood rearing, and the hive becomes densely populated. 
At this time, drones will be flying freely, and if the hive is examined, 
‘ queen cells will be noticed in course of construction. Should any be 
scaled over, it is probable that the swarm will issue during the next two 
or three days, weather permitting. The bee-keeper should, therefore, be 
on the a.ler*t, liaving everything in readiness to receive the swarm. A box, 
somewhat over a cubic foot in capacity, or a straw skep, should be handy 
to hive the bees in, a board for making the inclined nnui to the entrance, 
and the white cloth already mentioned. The veil and smoker should be 
prepared ; and last, but not least, the hive in which t-o place the liees 

should be prepared and fitted ready t^- receive them. A close watch 

should l>e kept, as swarms have the hives surprisingly quickly, the time 
of day being usually between 10 a.m. and 4 pin. When it is decided to 
leave, those going fill their lioney sacks with a three days’ supply, and 
at a given signal the whole company commence to pour out of the en- 
trance almost frantic with excitement, thousands upon thousands career- 
ing in circles as they rise, until the surrounding atmosphere seems alive 
with bees. No one can mi.stako thcii intention. Tn a short* time this 

noisy multitude lx‘gin to concentrate, usually sfdecting some neighbouring 

shrub or bush to alight on. The cluster grows rapidly, and in a short 

time the swarm is ready for the owner to hive. This cannot be taken as 

the invariable rule of procedure ; it sometime.s happens that the exodus 
takes place while the queen colls arc only in course of formation ; at 
other times the queen fails to accompany them. Wiien this is the case 
they are much longer on the wing, and if they cluster, soon become rest- 
less, and eventually return to the parent hive Very frequently two or 

more swarms issue at the same time from different hives and may collect 
together. If there is any inclination to- move off noticed, sand thrown in 
the air amongst them, or a- spraying with water from a garden hose or 
syringe will cause them to collect with greater speed. Tlie process known 
as ‘‘ tanging the bees, " whether performed with a bell or the housemaid’s 
unmusical fire shovel, is quite useless, and beyond giving a little exercise 
to the individual performing, and probably disturbing the neighbours, it 
has no other effect. 

(lippiiuj WiiHjs , — Some beo-keepers clip the queen’s wings 

to prevent swarms absconding; and although largely practised in 
America, we could never see that it was of much advantage in this coun- 
try. Time, a swarm will occasionally make off, but very often queens 
with clipped wings, in trybig to accompany the swarm, fall from the 
alighting board, and are lost for ever in the growth of vegetation around 
the hive, or arc at once jK)unced upon by one of the numerous enemies 
of bees usually found lurking in South African apiaries for what they 
can pick up. The loss of a queen iji this way, unless observed by the 
bee-keeper, causes a lot of confusion in an apiary. It is also a very unre- 
liable method — in ibis way ; South African bees frequently supersede their 
queens unknown to their owner, and without asking his permission. So 
he is never quite sure of picking his queen up outside the hive, and 
whistling or calling the swarm back like our American friends. However, if 
clipping is to be practised, gi-eat care must be exercised in handling the 
queen, or serious damage may bo done to her. She should be held by the 
thorax with the thumb and first finger, while the wings on one side of the 
body are reduced in length with a pair of sharp scissors, care being taken 
not to cut too low, and 'avoid compressing the abdo-men in any way. 
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To return to the swarm, which is now quietly settled. The position 
of the swarm when clustered will decide what means best to use to gain 
possession of it. No rule can be given suitable to every case, as bees arc 
not particular to always select a spot convenient to their owner ; and 
very often liis ingenuity will be in request. A swarm very frequently 
alights on an outstretched branch within easy reach, hanging something 

like a huge bunch of grapes ; in this 
case their dislodgement will be n 
simple matter. First spread the 
cloth on the ground under the cluster, 
now hold the box close under the 
swarm and give the branch a sharp 
jerk, this v/ill precipitate the swarm 
into the box ; reverse it, open side 
downward on the cloth provided, one 
side of the box being wedged up 
an inch or so. As soon as the strag- 
glers have collected, remove the box 
to the position it is intended the 
new hive shall occupy. Shade the 
swarm, and leave with freedom of 
flight till near sundown. If the swarm 
should settle in a bush or the middle 
of a thorn hedge, where it is im- 
possible to shake the bees off, plac^e 
the box open side downwards, above 
and as near to the cluster as possible, 
then gently drive the bees towards 
it with the smoker ; a small piece of 
honeycomb fixed to the top of the 
box will often tempt them to enter 
more quickly. 

Sometimes the swarm alights on 
a branch which can be conveniently 
removed with the bees ; the swarm 
can then be shaken down in front of 
the frame hive without further trouble. 

Taking a Swarm— Cutting This is the proceeding being adopted 

off a small branch with bees (Trausvaal). by the ladies in the accompanying 

illustration. Should the bees cluster 
on the twigs of a low bush, their weight bending it to the ground, shake 
them off, holding the swarming box in readiness, and as soon as they are 
on the cloth, place the box over them, blocking up one side as Ixiforc 
directed. A swarm sometimes settles on tbe stem or trunk of a tree ; 
in this case it will be best to brush the bees into the box with a few 
feathers or a light dusting brush. 

(7’o he continued.) 
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INVESTIGATION AND ANALYSES. 


By C. F. JuKiTz, M.A., D.Sc., F.I.C. 


(Confi nued from Pnyf’ J/).) 

Mkthod I. — ^Standaho Method of Soil Extraction with Hydrochloric 

Acid. 

Two hundred grammes of the air-dried ‘‘ fine eartli are placed in 
a largo rubber-stoppered flask, and treated with 400 e.c. of hydrochloric 
acid of specific gravity 1*115 (plus any nc^eded for neutralising carbonates 
in the soil); allowed b) remain for five days at the ordinary temperature, 
shaking thoroughly from time to time. After the prescribed period of 
digestion has expired, the extract is filtered, through a dry pleated filter, 
into a dry flask. 250 c.c. of the clear filtrate, representing 125 grammes 
of soil, are evaporated to dryness in a shallow porcelain dish, at flrst over 
a small open flame, then on the water bath, and finally on a sand bath, 
or in an air oven, at 120^C, until perfectly dry. During the evaporation 
a few cubic centimetres of strong nitric acid arc added to the extract. 
The dry residue is moistened with strong nitric acid, and again evaporated 
to dryness; to expel the nitric acid, the residue is moistened with hydro*- 
cliloric acid, and evaporated on the wator hath to as near dryness as pos- 
sible, taking care to stir towards the end of the evaporation, so as to 
prevent the fonnaiion of crusts. This final residue, after warming in 
the air bath for an hour at 105^0 to- llO^C, is treated with warm waten* 
and a 20 per cent, solution of hydrochloric acid, and is then washed over 
into a 250 c.c. flask, boiled for 15 minutes, allow^ed to cool, filled up to 
the mark with distilled water, and filtered into a suitable bottle. This 
filtered soil extract is then employed for the actual estimations of lime 
and potash. 


As more than once iniiicatod, only soil jrrahis below a certain size arc included in the 
material submitted to extraction. Lou^hridire fProceedinirs of the Aini'rican Association 
for the Advancement of Science, Vol. 22. p, 81) has found that, of all the jirradcs into which 
soils are usually separated by mechanical analysis, the “ clay,” /.c. the finest prrade, is by 
far the richest in mineral constituents, and that the quantity of ac’d-extractible matter 
in the gnwles of soil particles of over *04 ram. diameter was practically nen’liirible Hence 
it follows that soil sifted through a ^ ram. sieve will contain all the mineral constituents 
available for plants. The first requisite in selecting a standard method is to utilise for 
extraction only the soil passing the ^ mm. sieve. Hen^e, too, the m(‘thnd rjj. of sifting 
the soil through a 3 mm. sieve and pounding the sifted portion for extraction must be 
rejected as furnieJfciing misleading results. 

C 
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DeU‘rniincition rtf Jyime — 50 c.c. of tlio extract (ecjuivaleiit to 25 
grammes of “ fine earth ’), obtained as described in the preceding para- 
graph, are removed, by means of a pipette, into' a 250 c.c. boiling flask . 
after adding two or three drops of rosolic acid solution (made by dissolving 
one gramme of rosolic acid crystals in 100 c.c. of 96 per cent, alcohol), 
ammonia is added, very cautiously, by means of a dropping tube, until a 
permanent pinkish colour is produced in the supernatant lic][uid. The 
mixture is then boiled until the pink colour almost disappears again, the 
alumina and oxide of iron being thus precipitated. After cooling, the 
flask is filled up to the mark, thoroughly shaken, and the contents filtered 
inUy a 300 c.c. bottle. 100 c.(^ of this clear filtrate (equal to 10 grammes 
of fine earth) arc removed by a pipette into a 300 c.c. Eiienmeycr flask; 
three to five drops of acetic acid arc added, which should ronder the mix- 
ture feebly acid; the liquid is then heated to near boiling, and treated 
with 20 c.c. of a four per cent, ammonium oxalate solution. The mix- 
ture is placed on a water oven for six hours, and the precipitate is then 
collected, ignited, weighed, and the lime calculated as CaO. 

JjffrriJiiiiafitm of ]*ofasli . — Other 50 c.c. of the filtered soil extract 
(equivalent to 25 grammes of fine earth) arc placed in a 300 c.c. Ei'len- 
meyer flask and boiled. 5 c.c. of a ten per cent. Barium chloride solution 
are added, and the mixture is boiled for another five minutes for the 
precipitation of sulphates as Barium sulphate. After filtering into a 
marked 250 c.c. flask, a few drops of rosolic acid arc added, and boiling 
with ammonia is proceeded with as in the case of the lime determination. 
When partly (tooled down, two or three grammes of ciystalline ammouinm 
carbonate are thrown in, and the temperature is once more raised to Ihe 
boiling point, in order to separate calcium and hanum. After complete 
precipitation of these, the liquid is cooled, the flask filled up to the mark 
with distilled water, and the contents filtered. Of this filtrate 100 c.c. 
equivalent to 10 grammes* of hue earth) are placi'd in a platinum basin, and 
evaporated to dryness on a water babh. The dish containing the residue is 
heated, at first on asbestos sheet, and ihen carefully over a small 0 ])cu flame, 
until all ammonium salts have been expelled. By moans of boiling water 
the residue is then washed tlimugh a filter into a glass dish : 2 c.c. of a 
10 per cent, solution of platinic chloride are added, and the mixture is 
evaporated to diyncss on the water bath. After cooling, some dilute 
alcohol (81 to 82 per cent.) is added to' the residue, and it is allowed to 
stand for at least half an hour. It is now filtered through a Gooch 
crucible by the aid of a filler pump, washed, at first, with 96 per cent., 
and then with absolute alcohol, and dried for two hours in a water oven. 
The weight of the crucible containing the Potassium platino-cbloridc hav- 
ing been taken, the precipitate is washed through the filter with boiling 
water, and the cruciljlo, after again washing with alcohol , is dried and 
weighed. The difference between the two weighings, multiplied by '193, 
gives the quantity of potash (K.>0) in the ten grammes of fine earth taken. 

Determ illation of Phosphorie oxide , — 25 grammes of fine earth are 
placed in a marked 500 c.c. flask, 25 c.c. of concentrated nitric acid are 
added, and the mixture is thoroughly shaken. 50 c.c. of concentrated 
sulphuric acid are next added, and the mixture is again carefully shaken 
up. It is then gently heated, shaking at frequent intervals. If this does 
not lead to complete oxidation, more nitric acid is added, and the heating 
continued. Finally the mixture is cooled, and diluted to the mark with 
distilled water; it is then well shaken and filtered. 200 c.c. of the 
filtrate (equivalent to ten grammes of fine earth) arc placed in an. Erlen- 
meyer flask of suitable size, and very nearly neutralised with strong 

* In the citric acid extraction process (see post) this quantity will be equivalent to 20 
grammes of the soil taken. 
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aiumonia solutiun, a few drops of nitric acid being used to solidify the 
mixture iii case liio limit is overstepped. 200 c.c. of Molybdic solution 
prepared by dissolving 150 grammes of ammonium, molybdate in a litre 
of water, and, wlien completely (^ool, adding this to a litre of nitric acid 
of spccilic gravity 1'20 — are added, and the mixture is heated to a 
temperature of 50^C for three houi*s in a water oven, and allowed to cool 
completely. The liquid is decanted through a small filter, and the pre- 
cipitate remaining in the flask repeatedly washed with diluted (1 : 1) 
molybdic solution. It is then dissolved, on the filter, with warm 50 per 
cent, ammonia, and to the resulting solution, wliilc still warm, hydroch- 
loric acid is added at once, but gradually, until the precipitate at first 
formed dissolves only after long agitation. After cooling 20 c.c. of Mag- 
nesia mixture^ arc added from a burette, drop by drop, at the rate of one 
drop every five set^onds, and then 25 c.c. of 5 )>er cent, ammonia. The 
mixture is allowed to stand for twelve hours at least, after wliich the pre- 
cipitate is collected in a weighed Gooch crucible, and washed with o per 
cent, ammonia. It is then dried on an heated inm plate, and ignited in 
a furnace for fifteen minuteh^. The crucible is then cooled and weighed 
with the magnesium pyrophosphate. 

Mltiiod 11. — 11 voRocnLOLio Acid Extraction as Practised hy the 
Geuman Experiment Station.! 

To 200 grammes of diy-sifted true soil ’ are added 400 c.c. of a 
25 per cent, liydrochloric acid solution, the quantity of acid being in- 
creased, if iieeessary, when the soil contains an excess of carbonates. The 
mixtures is allowed t-o stand at the ordinary temperature for 48 hours, 
with frequent sliakiug, and is then filtered. 

Detenni nations of lime and potash are made in definite quantities of 
the filtered extivact ([ireparod as in Method I), exactly as in th(‘ first 
met.hod. 

i unfiijfi of Plto.^phoric o.ride. — 20 c.c. of the filtered extract 
(which has been treated in a similar manner to the extract in Method 1), 
ecjuivalent to 10 grammes of “ true soil,” are placed in a dish and ovajior- 
at(!d almost to di viu'ss. The residue is taken up with a little nitrie acid, 
washed into a suitable Erlcnmoycr flask, and nearlv neutralised by means 
of strong ammonia svdutif)n, a few drops of nitrie acid being irsed to 
acidify the mixture should the neutral point be passed. Molybdic solu- 
tion is then added, and the rest of the process conducted as in the first 
method. 

Method HI. — E.vtraction of Ignited Soil hy means of Hydrochi.oric 
ACID, AIDED BY NlTRIC ACID. (MaERCKER's METHOD.) 

Twenty grammes of ‘'fine eaidli ” are weighed in a platinum dish, 
and heated on asbestos wire gauze until all organic inattor lias been ex- 
pelled. Tlio dish is tlien cooled and the contents carefully transferred 
by the aid of a bni.sh into a porcelain dish. 100 c.c. of concentrated 
hydrochloric acid and 10 c.c. of conconlrated nitric acid are now added, 
and the mixture is evaporated on a water bath, and dried for throe hours 
at 120° C. Warm water is next added, together with some dilute hydrocli- 
loric acid, and the whole is washed into a marked 500 c.c. flask, in wliich 
it is boiled for 15 minutes. Tlie mixture is then cooled, filled up to the 
mark with distilled water, and filtered. 

* This Maprnesia mixture is prepared by dissolvinj^ 110 f>Tamrae^ of uia<rnesium 
chloride, and 210 grammes of ammonium chloride, in Too c.e. of 24^ ammonia solution 
filtering the mixture, if turbid, and diluting with distilled water to two litres, 
t Land. Vorsuchsstat, Vol. 38, p. 311. 

C 2 
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Determination of JAme — c.c. of the filtered extract (oqiuvaleirt 
to four graiiimes of Ane earth) iiro placed in a 200 c.c flask, two or tliree 
di'ops of rosolic acid are iidded, and the determination is proceeded with 
similarly to that in Method 1. 

Deiermination of rotaah . — Otlier 100 c.c. of the filtered extract 
(equivalent to four grammes of fine earth) are boiled in a 300 c.c. Erlen- 
meyer flask, and 5 c.c. of a ten per cent, solution of barium chloride are 
added, after which the determination is continued as in the first method. 

Fhosjjhoric oxide, is determined exactly as in Method I. 

Method IV. — Extraction by Hydrochloric Acid at Steam T'emperatube. 

(Hilgard's and Loughridge’s method.) 

Fifty grammes of air-dried “ fine earth ” are placed in a porcelain 
beaker of sufficient size, 500 c.c. of hydrochloric acid of 1*115 specific 
gravity are added, and 2 c.c. of nitric acid, and, after covering the beaker 
with a clock glass, the mixture is digested on the steam bath for five days. 
The solution is then filtered, the residual earth is thoroughly washed with 
distihed water, the filtrate and wasiin.gs are evaporated to dryness, 
as in Method 1, with nitric acid in a shallow porcelain dish, and finaJly 
made up to 250 c.c. 

Determination of Lime . — 100 c.c. of the extract (equivalent to 20 
grammes of fine earth) are placed in a 200 c.c. boiling flask, and pre- 
cipitated by ammonia, as in Method I ; the flask is then filled up to the 
mark with distilled water, and tlie contents filtered. 100 c.c. of the 
filtrate (equivalent to 10 grammes of fine earth) are precipitated with 
ammonia oxalate, as in Method I. 

Determination of Potash.— c.c. of the extract (equivalent 
to 20 grammes of fine earth) are treated with barium chloride solution in 
the same way as in Method I, and filtered into a 200 c.c. flask ; after pass- 
ing through the usual processes 100 c.c. of this (equivalent to 10 grammes 
of fine earth) are taken, as in Method 1, for the actual potash determinar 
ti'on . 

Method V. — Extraction of the Soil by means of Citric acid. 

(Dver’s method.) 

The solution hero used is that recommended by Dr. Bernard Dyer, in 
the “ Journal of the Chemical Society,” March, 1894, p. 141, which is an 
adaptation of that previously used at the Halle Experiment Station, and 
published by Maercker and Gerlach in 1892. In a rubber-stoppered three 
litre flask are placed 200 grammes of dry-sifted “ true soil ” {i.t.j as sifted 
through a 3 mm. sieve), together with two litres of distilled water con- 
taining in solution 20 grammes of pure citric acid. This solution is left 
in contact with the soil, at tlie ordinary temperature, for seven days, 
shaking the mixture thoroughly about fifty to sixty times each day. At 
the end of the seven days the solution is filtered, by the aid of a filter 
pump, through a porcelain funnel with a flat perforated base, or through 
a Berkefeld candle filter; 500 c.c. of the filtrate would be required for 
each of the determinations described below. 

Determination of Lime . — 500 c.c. of the filtered soil extract (equivalent 
to 50 grammes of soil) are placed in a 1,000 c.c. flask, and a few drops of 
rosolic acid are added, follov^ed by ammonia, as in the previously described 
lime determinations. The mixture is boiled, and, after filling to the mark, 
it is filtered, and 500 c.c. of the filtrate, equivalent to 25 grammes of soil, 
are warmed with a few drops of acetic acid in an Erlenmeyer flask, and 
then treated with 50 c.c. of 4 per cent, ammonium oxalate solution, the 
precipitate being collected, as before, after wanning for six hours. 
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Detenni iiatiuii. of Pafash . — 500 c.c. of the filtered extract (equivalent 
to 50 grammes of soil) are evaporated to dryness in a platinum dish, and 
cautiously ignited. The residue left in the dish is dissolved in hydroch- 
loric acid, filtered into a 300 (:.(\ Erlenmeyer flask, and boiled, 5 c.c. of 
10 per cent, barium chloride snlution arc added, and the determination 
is proceeded witli as in the nietliod already described in connection with 
the extraction by liydrochloric acid. 

Deterininatinji of l^hosphorir Oxide , — 500 c.c. of the filtered soil extract 
(corresponding to 50 grammes of true soil) are evaporated to dryness in 
a platinum dish, carefully ignited, and taken up with hydrochloric acid, 
again evaporated, ignited, and extracted with hydrochloric acid ; the ex- 
tract is filtered and washed, and tlie filtrate and washings concentrated. 
The concentrated solution is allowed to cool, and then 200 c.c. of a solu- 
tion of ammonium molybdate in nitric acid — prepared as already de- 
scribed — are added, and the rest of the procedure outlined under the 
method of determining phosphoric oxide in the fine earth ” (sec method 
I.) is followed. 


It now becomes a matter of interest and import<ince to agree up^^m 
the interpretations that are to be placed upon the figures obtained by 
analysis from a soil that has been extracted according to one of the fore- 
goiiig methods. In this Colony absolutely no investigations have yet been 
made to show what quantities of plant food are necessary in order to ren- 
der fertile a soil that is in other lespects well circumstanced; for it must 
be remembered that a brack or arid soil, or one physicrally unfit for culti- 
vation, cannot be otherwise than unproductive oven when it is amply 
supplied with the needful chemical constituents. 

Macrckcr, of the Halle Experiment Station, gi-adcd soils, on the plant 
food basis, as follows, the extraction being made with strong acid:-- 



Potash % 

Phosphoric 

oxide 

Lime % 

in clay spoils. in sandy soils. 

Nitro»;;en 

Poor . . . 

< -05 

< -05 

< -10 

< -0.5 

< -05 

Medium 

... •():> --'15 

•or>- -10 

•10— 

•o:> - I.'. 

•(15 • 

Normal 

... -15 '2o 

■10 - -15 

•2o - -50 

■15 - -20 

•10 • 

Good ... 

... -40 

•ir»— • 2 r> 

•50— 1 *00 

•20 -511 

■15 — • 

Rich ... 

... > --m 

> *20 

> 1 -00 

> -iio 

> -25 


Tbis classification Professor Hilgard declares to be in remarkable 
agreement with his own, with the proviso that, in the presence of liigh 
lime percentages, relatively low proportions of phosphoric oxide and 
potash may, nevertheless, prove adequate. Many of the results tabulated 
in the following pages may incidentally throw light upon the subject, but 
until it has been directly investigated, and sufficiently so to enable limits 
to be laid down for different parts of this Colony, it will probably jirovc 
most convenient and satisfactory provisionally to judge of soils by 
Maercker s limits, and such, in fact, has been my practice hitherto, nor 
h^ it, as already observed, been found to lead to conclusions inconsistent 
with practical experience. 

According to Dyer s investigations, a soil extracted with his citric 
acid solution is noirmally supplied with potash and phosphoric oxide when 
the former shows ’005, and the latter *010 per cent. The investigations upon 
which these conclusions were based, it should, however, be said, had been 
conducted upon well-studied and productive soils at Rothamsted. 
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Just here one point calls tor s]>ecial emphasis: Liebig enunciated the 
law that the growth and development of plants is regulated by the amount 
of that particular plant food (X>nstitucnt which is present in the soil in 
smallest proportion : if one element of plant food is deficient in the soil, 
no excess, however great, of any of the others will atone for the defect. 
If a soil contain abundance of lime, potash, and nitrogen, but lacks phos- 
phoric O'xido, no crop can reach perfection. Liebig s law of the minimum, 
thus briefly set forth, must now be extended so as tO' fill our widened 
vision. We know that, chemically, a soil may be all that is desired, and 
yet prove unproductive; a mechanical analysis may elucidate the cause of 
this; or, if that too result satisfactorily, the soil may be otherwise physi- 
cally defective, for instance, in porosity; or perhaps it may lack moisture. 
The various chemical constituents of plant food do not comprise the whole 
chain of contingencies upon which a soil’s fertility, and still less its pi'o- 
ductivcncss, depends, but they do fonn links in that chain, and, as the 
strength of a chain is measured by that of its weakest link, so the poten- 
tial fertility of a soil well provided chemically may be dependent upon, 
and therefore limited by, defects along other lines. Hence chemical 
analysis does not test the stiength of the chain, but only that of certain of 
its Jinks. The fact that the links thus tested prove t-o be sound does not 
render the entire chain sound. A soil which yields to acid extraction a 
large resciwc stock of all plant food constituents may be deficient in other 
res])ects : even if physical unfitness or alkalinity do not aiTect its fertility, 
defective water supply, or unfavourable situation, or many other agencies, 
may cause it it) be unproductive,'^' no' matter how fertile it may be. On 
the other hand, if by chemical analysis certain links in this chain are 
found to be defective, then, no mattei* how excellent the condition of the 
remaining links, the defects must l>e remedied ere the chain can be fit for 
use. 


The results of the analyses detailed in the sequel show that there are 
many soils in tlie Colony whit:h are thus wea.k in certain respects, and if 
the investigations here described do no more than point out the districts 
and areas whore such weakness exists, they will have served a useful pur- 
])ose. A chemical ly-poor soil invariably needs working up, and such in- 
vestigations these ran show where soils answering to that description 


“ Fertility and croj) production are different terms. Fertility is a i)roperty inherent 
in the soil : it is what the soil is capable of doing if it is under the best possible conditions. 
The yield of crops, on the other hand, is not dependent upon the fertility alone. . . .If 
your seed is not properly selected, if your planting season is too early or too late, if the 
soil is not prop(;riy cultivated, if the climatic conditions are not favourable, your crop 
yield may be affected, hut the fertility of the soil -that inherent I)0^^erof the soil, under 
th(‘ best conditions, to produce a crop -will not necessarily he impaired.” (Whitney: 
“Soil Fertility,” lllOti, pp. o, H. 

“ The ])rodiictivity of a given })iece of land depends upon a large number of agencies, 
any omj of which may be the limiting factor in the croj) yield. Wo may enumerate, for 
example, temperature and water supply, both determined by the climate, by the natural 
physi(;al structure of the soil, and by modifications in its texture induced by cultivation ; 
there are, further, the aeration and the actual texture of the so 1, the initial supply of 
plant food of various kinds, and, again, the rate at which this last item is rendered 
available to the plant by bacterial action or by purely physical agencies. All these factors 
interact upon one another, to all of them, and not merely to the nutrient constituents does 
Liebig's law of the minimum apply, so that any one may become the limiting factor and 
alone determine the yield. It is of no use, for example, to increase the phosphoric acid 
content of a soil, however deficient it may be, if the maximum crop is being grown that is 
consistent with the water supply, or if the growth of the plant is being limited by 
insufficient root range caused by bad texture and the lack of aiiration in the soil.” (A. D 
Hall : “Recent Developments in Agricultural Science.” Brit. Assn. Rep., 1906, p. 276.) 
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are to be found. The fact that soils rich in plant food* are not invariably 
fertile, or, if fertile, do not produce an adequate return, is no argument 
against the worth of analysis. In brief, chemical analysis can designate 
bad soils even if it does rujt aim at pointing out gfMid ones; and yet even 
this it is at times capable of doing, as the following analyses more than once 
witness. Hilgard may here again be quoted. He says: — ’f 

“ It soeiUH to be fronerally ime that virgin soils showing high yn^rcentages of plant 
food, as ascertained by extraction with strong acids fsiich as hydrochloric, nitric, etc.), 
invariably prove highly pi’oductive : provided only that (extreme i)hysical characters do 
not interfere with normal plant growth, as is sometimes the case with h(‘avy cro})s or 
very coarse sandy lands. To fJtix rule no exception kns fhua for hren fon nd." 


Field Operations. 

Professor Whitney, Chief of the Division of Soils in the United States 
Department of Agi’icultnre, opened his report on the field operations of 
his Division during 1899 with these words: — 

During the season of three wt'll-organised i>arties vv(‘re in the field for from hix 
to eight months, each equipped according to the most m(Klern method^ for surveying 
investigations and mapping the s(uls of several important agricultural district.*' 


That division was established in 1894, with a personnel of 10 persons; 
by the end of 1904 tlie number had increased te 127. Up to the middle 
of 1900 about 3,500 square miles of country had f)een mapped out in con- 
nection with the soil survey; within the succeeding tour and a half years 
85,500 square miles had been mapped, a fact which shows the ra])i(( in- 
croaso ill the work of an institution that commenced operations a year 
after our own soil investigations had been started. 

'At no time have wc, in this Colony, been able to spare more' than 
('lie solitary unassisted individual for both field operations and laboratery 
work in connoction with our soil investigations, so that, while the eollee- 
tion of samples was going on tlic operations in the laboratory had to 
cease, and vice versa. This is a circumstance that must be coiitiiiuouslv 
borne in mind te account for the comparative paucity of result hitherto 
obtained . 

The equipment of the soil collector has, as a rule, been little else 
than a stock of canvas bags, a spade, a supply of census maps of each dis- 
trict traversed, a small pocket compass, and a trcxdiea meter. By the aid 
of these implonu'nts samples have been taken from sinne 27,000 .squaic 
miles of country. 

The soils whoso analyses are tabulated in the following pages fall into 
three classes according te the circumstances of their collection: — 

(1) First of all must be mentioned the specimens taken in |>iirsuancc 
of tho survey scheme te which reference has already been made. In each 
case these samples were collected by one of the analysts attached to the 
Government Analytical Laboratery, who had been specially detailed for 


* ie., yielding large proportions to strong hydrochloric acid, 
t Of), eit., p. 34H. 
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the work. The following is a list of the samples so taken from each of 
the Divisions of the Colony visited for the purpose : 



No.- of samples 

Area of Division 

Division. 

collected. 

in square miles. 

Cape 

25 

663 

Malmesbury 

54 

2,329 

Caledon 

30 

1,772 

Bredasdorp 

21 

1,577 

Swellendam 

37 

2,362 

Robertson 

... 27 

1,526 

Riversdale 

24 

1,712 

Mossel Bay 

17 

707 

George 

19 

979 

Knysna 

13 

810 

Uni Olid ale 

12 

1,690 

Oudtshoorn 

19 

1,653 

Worcester 

30 

2,623 

Ladismith 

16 

1,256 

Paarl 

23 

610 

Kome:ha 

27 

546 

Cathcart 

28 

995 

Queenstown 

4 

1,749 

Butterworth 

7 

311 

Idutywa 

1 

— 

Willowvalc 

4 

— 

St. Marks’ 

4 

471 


The total area from which these 442 samples of soil were collected em- 
braces about 27,000 square miles, about one-tenth of the entire Colony, 
so that, on an average, one sample was taken from every sixty square miles 
of coui\try. 

(2) Apart from tliis scheme of soil investigation, samples were taken 
from time to time, at various spots of s}3ccial interest, as occasion offered, 
by one or other of tJio analytical staff, while advantage was taken of sun- 
dry journeys into different parts of the country by Mr. A. C. MacDonald, 
subsequently Assistant Director of Agriculture in the Transvaal, Dr. E. 
A. Nobbs, and other officials of the Agricultural Department, to procure 
additional specimens. Means wore thus afforded for the analysis of many 
soils collected wdtliin the following Divisions of the Colony ; — Albany, 
Aliwal North, Barkly West, Cape, Gordonia, Hopetown, Hiimansdorp, 
Kenhardt, Kimberley, Prieska, Robertson, Somerset East, Stellenbosch, 
Steynsburg, Taungs, and Tulbagh. 

(3) We are also indebted for the collection of many of the samples 
whose analyses appear in the following tables to unofficial |X)rsons, far- 
mers and others, who, in many cases, kindly responded to requests con- 
veyed to them to send specimens of particular soils which, for some reason 
or another, it was thought desirable to analyse. For several reasons, most 
of which are obvious, it is not possible to give as much detail regarding 
these soils as in the case of those collected in pursuance of the systematic 
survey scheme. Amongst the soils which wore thus procured were sam- 
ples from the following Divisions : — Albert, Barkly West, Beaufort West, 
Bredasdorp, Caledon, Cape, Ceres, Clanwilliam, Colesberg, ElliotrSlang 
River, Fort Beaufort, George, Graaff-Reinet, Hanover, Kenhardt, Kim- 
berley, King William’s Town, Knysna, Kuruman, Maclear, Mafeking, 
Malmesbury, Mossel Bay, Mount Cuarrie, Mount Frere, Namaqualand, 
Paarl, Piquetberg, Pori St. John’s, Queenstown, Richmond, Robertson, 
Stellenbosch, Steynsburg, Stockenstrom, Tulbagh, Uitenhage, Umtata, 
XJmzimkulu, Victoria East, Vryburg, Willowmore, and Worcester. 
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The soils included under this category have been separately 
tabulated and are distinguished from the others by being marked 
“ privately collected,” inasmuch as it has not always been abso- 
lutely certain that in every case the samples so taken, however specific 
previous instruction on the point may have been, were thoroughly repre- 
sentative, or that they were collected in the manner officially prescribed. 
For these reasons the soils known to liave been taken according to the 
specific directions have been distinguished as “ officially collected.” 

PART 111.— RESULTS OF CHEMICAL ANALYSES. 

It may be convenient at tlvis stage, before passing on to enumerate in 
detail the actual analytical results amved at, to tabulate the soils exam- 
ined, grouping them according to the various divisions and districts of 
the Colony whence tlioy were collected, and in regard to the particular- 
methods by which they were analysed; this is done in the list below: — 


Method 

Division or District. 1., 

Standard. 

Albany — 

Albert 3 

Aliwal Nortb 4 

Barkly West 13 

Beaufort West 1 

Bredasdorp 1 

Butterworth 7 

Caledon 6 

Capo 23 

Cathcart 28 

Ceres 7 

Clan william 

Colesberg 6 

Elliot-Slang River 4 

Fort Beaufort 4 

George 20 

Gordo Ilia 2 

G raaff-Reinet 3 

Hanover 

Herbert 3t 

Hopetown 2 

Huniansdorj:) — 

Idutywa 1 

Kenhardt 4 

Kimberley 6 

King William's Town... 1 

Knysna 16 

Komgha 27 

Ladismith 16 

Maclear 

Maieking 2 

Malmesbury 7 

Middelburg 1 

Mossel Bay — 

Mount Currie 2 

Mount Frere 2 

N amaqualand — 

Oudtshooom 19 


Method 

Method 

Metliod 

Mt'thod 


H., 

III., 

IV.. 

V., 

Total 

ierman. 

Mat^reker'.s. 

llilgard's. 

Dyer’s. 


3t 

— 

■— 

31* 

3 

3 

— 

— 


— 

— 



— 

4 


— 

— 


13 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

21 

__ 

— 

— 

22 

— 

— 

— 

— 

7 

34 

— 

— 

— . 

40 

46 

— - 

— 

— 

69 

__ 

— 

— 

— 

28 

— 

— 

— 



7 

7 

— 





7 

— 

— 


— 

6 


— 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 

. — 

4 

6 

3 


— 

29 

— 

— 

— 

— 

o 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3 

G 

— 

— 


6 

— 

— 

— 

3t 

3 

— 

... 



o 

4 

- - 

— 

•- 

4 

— . 

— 

— 


1 

] 



— 

5 

2 

— 

— 

— 

8 

— 


-- 


1 

3 



— 

19 





07 

— 

— 


— 

16 

1 

— 

— 

— 

1 





0 

64 

— 

— 

— 

71 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1 

3 

17 

— 

— 

20 

2 

— 

— 

— 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

3 


— 

— 

3 

— 

— 

— 

— 

19 


* Fhoipborio aoid determinations only, 
f Same samples examined by different methods* 
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Division or District. 

Mc'tiiod 

1., 

Method 

II., 

Method 

III., 

Method 

IV., 

Method 

V., 

Dyer’s. 

Total. 

Paarl 

Stiinciard. 

... 51 

German. Maercker's. 

5 — 

Hilgard’s. 

56 

Piejuetborg 

1 

1 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Poit 8t. John's 

1 

— 


— 

— 

1 

Prieska 

... 4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

4 

Richmond 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

2 

Riversdalo 

... 

— 

24 

— 

— 

24 

Robertson 

... 22t 

12 

— 

4t 

4t 

34 

St. Mark’s 

4 

— 


— 

— 

4 

Somerset East 

2 

1 


— 

— 

3 

39 

Stellenbosch 

... 26t 

13 


— 

It 

Stcynsburg 

Stockenstrom 

... 9 

11 

— 

— 

— - 

20 

— 

5 



— 

■ 

5 

Swollen dam 

9 

29 

— 


— 

38 

Tulbagli 

... 9 

4 

— 

— 

— 

13 

11 

Litenhage 

... 10 

1 

— 

— 


IJmtata 

2 


— 

— 

— 

2 

Umzimkiilu 

2 

1 



— 

3 

Union dale 

... 12 

— 

— 

— 


12 

Victoria East 

1 


— 

— 


1 

Vryburg 

... 1 () 


— 



16 

Willowmore 

— 

1 


— 


1 

Willowvalc 

4 

— 

— 


- 

4 

Wodchouse 

3 

— 

— 


-- 

3 

Worcester 

... 34 

— 


■ - 

— 

34 

Totals 

... 471 

290 

44 

4 

11 

c 

00 


Ill tlio following pages are tahulatied the results of each individual 
clieniical analysis; fus a matter of ronveiiience, the soils of each division 
or district of the (adony are dealt with separately. In respect of c^ach 
area some preliminary remarks are offered regarding the collection of the 
samples therefrom, and, as previously indicated, it has in all cases been 
noted whether this sampling had been oflicially conducted, or through 
private media. In eveiy case, too, the method of analysis has been 
specified, and in most instances a few comments are added on the general 
characteristics of the soils of the district, or of such localities as may seem 
to c*all for special observation. 


Albany. 

(Officially collecied.) 

No. Field Cornetcy. Farm or Place. Collector. 

1. Lower Riebeek. Langley Park. A. C. Macdonald. 

n 

3. ,, Highlands. „ 

The three soils examined wore collected in the Highlands district. 
Sheep running on the two farms whence the samples were taken had been 
found to be greatly benefitted by giving them a regular supply of bone- 
meal mixed with salt. Lamziekte had been prevalent on the same farms, 
indicating apparently an insufficient supply of phosphates in the food. 


f Same sampleB examined by diflorent methods, 
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Map of Cape Colony. 

Showing Divisions (underlined) from which samples of soils were collected for Agricultural 
Chemical Analysis, and number of samples analysed in each case. 
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The theory prevailed, due, in part, to the foregoing facts, that the soil of 
the Zuurveld generally lacked phosphatic material. The lands on the 
farm Langley Park, whence the first sample was taken, were being em- 
ployed as grazing ground for some of the sheep above referred to; tbe 
second sample, which is distinctly poor in lime, was taken from the same 
farm, but from a portion on which sheep which were not habitually and 
specially provided with salt in their food were stocked ; such a provision 
did not appear to be so much needed there as in the former place, ^^e 
third sample wixs taken from the veld near Highlands Railway Station. 
No. 1 contained a fail* reserve of phosphates, but both the other soils 
were lacking in this respect. The analytical results were as follows; 


( Method II.) 


No. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 


Pcrooiita^-o of Soil sifted throug-h 1 

ram. Sieve. 

Water. 

Orj'-anic matter. Chlorine. 

Nitrogen. 

•88 

r)-c,2 -(Mict 

— 

• 62 
•59 

2 -OKi? 

;r;t7 -okk; 

— 


Percentage! of Soil sifted through 


min. Sieve. 

Lime. 

Potash. Phosphoric oxide. 

•12 

•084 

•()(*»5 

— -036 

•11 

trace. 


Detonninations of the readily available phosphoric oxide resulted as 
follows ; 

(Method V.) 


No. Pem^Tita^'c. 

] -026 

2 trace 

3 trace 


Magiuisla and suJjjhuric oxide were also determined in these soils, 
with the following results per cent.; — • 


No, 

1 

2 

3 


Ma«rD€*Hia. 

•023 

•029 

•024 


Siilphnr'c oxide. 
•062 
•075 
*052 


Research has shown that nitrifying bacteria need phosphates for their 
development ; hence lack of phosphates is apt to go hand in hand with 
retarded nitrification. This latter process is also stopped by soil acidity, 
so that the neutralising effect of carbonate of lime not only improves sour 
soils, in that it removes the cause of their acidity, but it also promotes 
the production of the soil nitrogen by affording the bacteria facilities for 
nitrogen-fixation. The supply of nitrogen to the plant is thus dependent 
upon a sufficiency of lime and phosphates in the soil. 

The soils of a great part of the Albany Division, and of the adjacent 
divisions of Bathurst and Willowmore, are apparently derived from the 
quartzites of the Zuurberg Range in the Witteberg geological series, a 
formation lying over the Bokkeveld series, which forms a large portion 
of the Ladismith Division. Like the soils dei'ived from the somewhat 
similar Table Mountain series in the George Divison, these sands, or sandy 
loams, as they beerme in certain localities, are agriculturally poor, and 
would be greatly improved by the admixture of clay, especially if vege- 
table mould were added simultaneously, and the furtlicr addition of lime, 
either as burnt lime, or, less expensively, as crushed limestone would 
vastly augment the soil’s adaptability for agriculture. 
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Albert. 



( Pr i vatehj collected, ) 


No. 

Field Cornetcy. Farm or place. 

Collector. 

1. 

o 

Lower Groot River. Odendaalstroorn. 

A. Struben 

A. 

3. 

>> 

)i yy 

yy 


These samples were collected by an officer of the Public Works De- 
paii/ment from irritable lauds on the bank of the Orange River below 
Odendaalstroorn. No, 1 was a brown silt, rich in lime, but of medium 
quality as regards nitrogen; No. 2 a stiff red, sandy clay; and No. 3 
a red sandy clay. Tliese red soils are apparently derived from the red 
shales and clays of what have been tenned the Burghcrsdorp beds.'^' These 
beds consist of fine-grained sandstones, but their fertility seems to be due 
to the still finer clays with which they are associated. 

The chemical analysesf resulted a-s follows: — 


Peroentay’e 
of Field 
No. Sample. 

Fim^ earth. 

1. KK) 

2. 

3. Ilf) -2 

Of these three soils, the silt, as frequently proves to bo the case, 
is chemically tlie best, and No. 3, the most sandy, is the worst, being poor 
in nitrogen and potash, with only a moderate amount of phosphates. No. 
2 is well supplied with lime, although inferior to No. 1 in this and other 
respects. All these soils are lacking in potash, but it must be remembered 
that the go(Kl all round supply of lime compensates for other chemical 
defects. 



Aliwal North. 



(Offiri ( 1 II y col 1 erted . ) 


No. 

1. 

2 

Field Cornetcy. Farm or place. 

Aliwal North. Municipal area. 

>1 yy 

Collector. 

E. A. Nobbs 

3. 

4. 

yy yy 

yy yy 

5 1 


In texture the above soils were all fine grained, and in many respects 
resembled those from the adjoining Division of Albert. The geological 
formation here too almost entirely consists of Bnrghersdorp bods. All 
the samples were taken from the municipal firea ; the first from a rich 
wide level flat flanking the Orange River, the last at a spot lying some 
distance back from the river. Nos. 2 and 3 were taken along tlio banks 
of the tributary Kraai River, the latter at some distance from the water 
side. 


( Meihad 1.) 

Pcrceiitaj,''^ of Soil .siftod through P»ocontiige of Soil siftcMl through 



1 mm. 

Siovc. 


1 

mm. Sieve. 

Water. 

Organic 

matter. 

Chlorini', 

Nitrogen, 

Lime. 

Potash. 

Pho.sphorie 

oxid' 

3* lb 

4-12 


•070 

1 -372 

•t)42 

•14b 

2-41 

:5-7l 

•(K>71 

•O'k; 

•.>40 

•048 

•138 

2-10 

2 • (’.iS 

•(»(>, Sit 

•014 

•424 

•o:)i 

•OSb 


* Ann. Rept., Geological Commission, 1904, pp. 75 and 77. 

t For mechanical analyses of these soils see under the head of “ Physical ComposqJon 
of Soils.'’ Part VII. 
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The results of the analyses are as follows : — 

(Method 1.) 


Perconiag^e of Soil sifted through Percentage of Soil sifted through 
1 mra. Sieve. 7 miu. Sieve. 


Fine curt h. 

' VV'ater. 

Organic 

mattc»r. 

Chlorine. 

Nitrogen. 

Lime. 

Potash. 

Phosphoric 

oxide. 

I. 91b :> 


:] • (hi 

o():> 

•09S 

•37(; 

•079 

•OSS 

2. 99-4 

407 

4 ’32 

•004 

•(^28 

•27(; 

•123 

•0<S7 

3. IKSO 


417 

004 

•113 

•192 

•128 

• 037 

4. 97-7 


4-73 

003 

•09cS 

•03(; 

• 123 

•Oni; 


It had been anticipated that the first of these four soils would prove 
to be ohomically of good (]uality, and tiie analysis confirmed tliis view, 
tJie proportion of lime being satisfactory, although potash and phos])hatcs 
arc present in only moderate amount. Taken all round, these soils possess 
the chemical and physical requirements of good fertility. 

Bark 1 A' West. 

(Offirially calhriiiL) 


No. 

Field (U)rnetcy. 

Farm <4r place. 

Col lector. 

L. 

2. 

Hebron. 

Brady's. 

E. A. Nobbs 

3. 

' > 

Patrys Kraal. 

n 

?) 

4. 


}> 

5. 

c 

- 

H.V." 75. 

j 1 

u. 

7. 

>) 

5 ) 

Gaaiizcpan. 

>> 

)? 

8. 


ZwaHputs. 

,, 


These nine samples were collected by Dr. E. A. Nobbs from different 
farms intended to be irrigated from the Plarts River by means of a canal 
and furrows. The idea was to bring some twenty to thirty thousand acres 
under irrigation in this way. The sjiecimens were selcct^ed with a view 
to securing tyjves oi considerable area below the line of furro^^^ The first 
sample, a red loamy alluvial soil, was taken on Brady's farm, at a point, 
just above high Hood level, 2’; miles above the railway bridge, and 200 
yards north of the banks of the Vaal River. The suh-soil is of similar 
cliaracter to that at the surface. The area appeared to bo traversed by 
dolente dykes, which would probably cause great variation in the depth 
of the soil, and liindei free drainage. On land adjacent to No. 1 meaiics 
have been grown without manure, at frequent intervals, although not con- 
tinucusly, since 1874. No 2 was a red porous, friable, gravelly loam soil, 
of somewhat similar typo; it w^as collected on the same farm, about half 
a mile north of the homestead, and miles from the border: this sample 
representative of the higherdying undulating veld in the neighbourhood. 
The soil depth IS about 30 inches, and the sub-stratum consists of water- 
worn gravel. The only crops grown here ai*e mealies and Kafir corn : 
these crops are raised (amtinuously for three or four years, after which 
the land is allowed to lie fallow foi* a similar period of time. On the 
lands represented by both samples 1 and 2 the Vaalboseh, i.t,, Atriplox or 
Salt bnih, is to- be seen. * 
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No. 4 was taken from rising ground k) the south of l*atryskraalvlci , 
and is typical of a light line-grained brown loam of an average depth of 
fifteen inches: the subsoil consists largely of dolerite, and boulders fre- 
quently show on the surface. No. was also collected on the farm Patrys- 
kraal, to the south-east of the proposed reservoir. The sample represents a 
stiff red clay -loam, very level and undrained, and generally shallow, al- 
though varying in depth from place to place, and resting upon a stiff blue 
clay, which in turn lies upon limestone. Here too the Vaalbosch grows. 
Further up the slopes towards Grecian K(>j)je, the clay subsoil disappears, 
and a red sandy loam surface soil rests directly on the limestone. 

The western slopes of the low hills to the oast of Patryskraal possess 
a soil, apparmilly voy much the same all along, rising from the Hats 
where sam])le No. H was collected, and running up to rocky summits. This 
soil, represented by No. 9, is a very characteristic fine-grained rich-red 
loamy sand, free from stones, and uniform to a depth of over thirty inches. 
Due west of the jilace where that sample was collected, but on the wide 
Hat below I be site of the suggesfed dam walls sample No. 5 was taken. 
This re})rG.scnts a shallow, fmc-grained, red sand, on which Mimosas grow. 
It rests upon limestone, which every now and again appears on the sur- 
face. The sample is typi<*al of a wide stretch of land. No. 
t rcsenibles No. 1 from Salisbury (see Vrybnig list), and proves 
the unif(.)rinit y oi ibis wid(' tract of c(nnitry, which extends from the low 
ridges lying some yards to the ca.st of the railway up to Gaaiizepaii, 

and from the boundary of the faiins Zwartputs and 11. V. 75 to Tddeslcigh. 
riiese sandy Hats appear tt» continue down to fjuitc near the Harts River: 
the soil is a very even-grained brown sand, free from stones, and of con- 
siderable d(‘ptli. The red colour is characteristic of weathered surfaces, 
foi , when tlu^ ground is turned over with a spade, the brown always shows. 

At' Zwartputs a limited a.rca of different tvpe is met witli, r(q:)rcsented 
by sam])le No .8. The soil is a deep humus, brown in colour, and sandy at 
the surface, but it becomes very dense at a depth of about twelve inches. 

Samj)lo N(v. 7 shows a difference in physical cliaract/cr. As distinct 
froni the poor red sand found elsewhere, the soil of the upper jrortion of 
the lower levels betwoon Gaanzepan and Putsfontein or Rlaaiiwboschputs, 
is a blown loam about one foot deep, with a yellow clay-loam subsoil. This 
tApe of soil may possibly extend over scenic five hundred acies, according 
to Dr. Nobb.s, from whose report on the tour the greater part of the above 
description lias been compiled. 



(i 

*ri vat^ly 

rail tried. ) 

\o. 

Fi('](1 (’orretev 

Farm or place. 

10. 

Hebron. 




11. 


H.V 

. 67. 

12. 


H.V 

. 63. 

13. 

DaiiicTs Kuil. 

K oopm ansf o n t ei 1 1 


Col lec tor. 

J. E. Fitt. 

H. C. Litchfield. 
J. Sprcull. 


Nos. 10, 11, and 12 were also collected from the area proposed to be 
indgated by the Harts River, Nos. 10 and 12 represent suHace soils. 
No. 10 was collected from Government land in the Harts River valley, and 
Nos. 11 and 12 from two farms in the Burg Pits valley. 

No. 13 was collected on the Government fann Koopmansfontein from 
flat country abounding in Vaalbush, sour karree, a sort of ganna bush, 
reeds, and long grass, and formed a fair type of the grazing ground in the 
vicinity. The ground is of a rocky nature and the soil shallow, with a 
gravelly subsoil Fragments of limestone lie strewn about the land, which, 
in the spot whence the sample was taken, had never been under cultivation, 
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The following a.re the results of the chemical analyvscs* of the soils 
comprised in the foregoing lists : — 


(Method I.) 


Percent, of Pi^rcentag-e of iSoil sifted through Percentage of Soil sifted 
Field Sample. 1 mm. Sieve. through \ mm. Sieve. 


No. 

Fine earth. 

Water. 

Organic 

matter. 

Chlorine. 

Nitrogen. Lime. 

Phos- 
Potash. phoric 
oxide. 

1 

92-2 

•94 

1-78 

•004 

•028 

•044 

•050 

•031 

2 

84-4 

1-16 

2-80 

•004 

•042 

•020 

•112 

•045 

3 

93'4 

3-33 

4-19 

•003 

•098 

•240 

•123 

•031 

4 

83-4 

202 

2-98 

•005 

•070 

•082 

•056 

•038 

5 

97-3 

•66 

1-47 

•003 

•028 

•020 

•046 

•013 

6 

94- G 

•63 

1*31 

•003 

•063 

•036 

•035 

•014 

7 

94-6 

4*74 

10-90 

•004 

•134 

3-768 

•187 

•101 

8 

98*3 

2-57 

303 

•003 

•084 

•084 

•141 

•023 

9 

96-8 

•79 

1-69 

•002 

•056 

•020 

•037 

•022 

10 

98-2 

1-44 

2-87 

•0107 

•098 

•112 

•023 

•104 

11 

96- G 

6-82 

5-64 

•0089 

•070 

1037 

•054 

‘195 

12 

97G 

6-03 

4-98 

•0089 

•098 

•461 

•027 

•154 

13 

91-3 

2r)l 

8-20 

•0028 

•094 

3-338 

■125 

•066 


No. 1, from a chemical point of view, is }x>or all round : No. 2 is fairly 
well supplied with potash, but poor in other respects. Of the two Patrys- 
kraal soils, No. 4 is below normal in aJl plant food constituents, but No. 3 
has a better supply ; both soils, however, are lacking in phosphates. Nos. 
5 and 9 are two soils which are chemically very poor. No. C has a moder- 
ate propoii>ion of nitiogon, but its mineral plant food is deficient. The 
Zwai'tpute soil, No-. 8, which was recognised by external appearance as a 
soil of different type from the preceding, also proved to be superior upon, 
analysis; it possesses a fair supply of all plant food, phosphoric oxide ex- 
cepted. The brown loam No. 7 is altogether the best of the entire series: 
chemical analysis shows the amounts of niti'ogen, potash, and phosphoric 
oxide to bc3 normal, lime being present in abundance. It does noh seem 
impossible that the doleritic rocks in the vicinity may have contributed 
greatly to the cliemical cou.stituents of this soil. 

riic farm represented by No. 13 is about sixty thousand acres in ex- 
tent, and, in view of the fact that the cattle whose grazing ground it con- 
stitutes arc prone to attacks of ‘Mamzickte, ’ the scantiness of phosphatic 
material in the soil deserves attention. At the same time one soil sample 
can scarcely be taken as typical of so extended an area, and if it were, 
the difficulty presented of remedying a lack of phosphates in so wide a 
tract is undoubtedly enormous. 


Beaufort West. 


( Privately collected.) 


No. 

1 . 


Field Cornetcy. 
Nieuwveld. 


Farm or place. 
Roos Plaats. 


Collector. 
W. C, Rose. 


. . .0“ Roos PlaaU, formerly known as Bronkhorst Vlei, and ad- 

joimng Doordrift and Spitekop, in the Nieuwveld district, a sample of soil 


SoUs*-*^“ ““alyses of Nos. 10, 11 and 12, see under " Physical Composition of 
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was taken from a valley in the neighbourhood of a perennial stream l^e- 
tween two ridges. The soil had a light, sandy appearance, but the subsoil 
was of a clayey nature. Upon analysis the following results were ob- 
tained : — 

(Method L) 

Percent, of Percentage, of Soil sifted through 
Field Sample. 1 mm. Sieve. 

Fine earth. Water. Chlorine. 

matter. gen. 

1 . 94-0 2-57 5-15 *008 *196 

The chemical analysis bears out the opinion of the occupant of the 
farm, that the soil left nothing U) be desired. During its present tenancy, 
which had lasted ten years, the soil had leceived no manure of any descrip- 
tion, while other lands, lower down the river on the same farm, product 
very indifferent crops until manured witli guano. 

It is probable that tliis fertility is largely due to the calcareous tufa 
which foims a characteristic feature of this part of the country, and is evi- 
dently the result of the disintegration and decomposition of the dolerite 
which abounds in the Karroo. As a rule, soils thence derived appear to 
be well supplied, not only with lime, but also with potash, while even the 
proportion of phosphoric oxide is fairly high. 

(7^0 he continued . ) 


Percentage of J^oil Hi f ted 
through ^ mm. Sieve 

PhOH- 

Liiue. Potash. phoric 
oxide. 

•356 -300 *114 
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NOTES ON OTHER REMEDIES AND ON LIFE (^YC'LE. 


By Chas. P. LorNSBUitY, Government Entomologist. 

The Woolly Aphis or American Blight (Bhilluis or Witliiis) is t lu' 
most troublesome apple tree pest in the Colony, other perhaps than th(‘ 
(Veiling Moth ; and in those districts where it remains abundant duiing 
the winter, it can most readily be combated by sprays at this time of year 
owing to the absence of foliage. Strenuous efforts should be made at 
this season to clean the trees so that spraying for the ])est will be unneces- 
sary during the sununer. 

Infested water shoots and other worthless grow'th should be cut off 
and burned, and every spot of the insect thoroughly drenched with wash. 
The Aphis is not at all difficult to kill if it is reached : and the lack of 
satisfaction generally experienced in spraying against it is due to its 
great prolificacy combined with failure to make the spray fully penetrate 
the masses clustered on the rough lumpy growths caused by the insect 
itself, or to reach many colonies secreted under scales of bark or in crevices, 
particularly where branches liave been removed. Rosin wash, soap suds, 
jiaraffin and water, paraffin emulsion, and tobacco water arc all highly 
efficacious if used at proper strength. Lime-sulphur, and lime-sulphur- 
salt seem quite useless against it, as are also Bordeaux mixture, Paris green 
and arsenate of lead. Resin wash and paraffin emulsion should be used 
at the standard strength given in the Remedies Sheet ” issued by this 
Department. Soap may be soft or hard, but should be of good quality, and 
used at one pound to three gallons. Paraffin oil and water needs to be 
supplied with a special pump such as the Deniing “ Success with paraffin 
attachment; and owing to the liability of the pura]:)s of this type t(^ 
deliver too much or too little oil and thus lead to the injury of the plant 
or the escape of the insects, this spray is only qualifiedly endorsed. How- 
ever, the apple tree is relatively little sensitive to oil and in competent 
hands the “ Success pump at least is fairly reliable. 

Tobacco has long had a high reputation as a Woolly Aphis destroyer, 
but little use has been made of it in this country owing to the difficulties 
of getting cheap tobacco here and the extreme variability in the strength 
of that which is procurable. By the use of a reliable brand of tobacco 
extract, both these difficulties may be overcome. Fruit growers in some 
of the Western United States have lately come to appreciate this fact, 
and during the last two seasons they have used immense quantities in 
combating the Woolly Aphis and other aphides. Some South African 
parties, chiefly stock farmers, have been using it systematically against 
aphides for a number of years. At the strength in which it appears desir- 
able to use it against Woolly Aphis, its cost is approximately the same as 
normal strength paraffin emulsion and not much more than resin wash; 
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and whereas these washes require cooking and are rather troublesome to 
piepare, tobacco extract has only to be thinned with a little water to pre- 
])aie it for mixing with the full amount for immediate use. Then it seems 
an agreeable fluid to a])ply and has no injurious chemical or wearing action 
on the s})raying apparatus ; and finally it appears quite non-injurious to the 
foliage of apple trees. Uniformity in .strength is a feature of great 
importance in tobacco extracts, and some of tlie rather numerous brands 
piocurable in this (..V)l()ny are much more reliable than others in this 
respect. One in whicli the content of nicotine is high at one time and 
low at. another is Ir.ss desirable than one which can be depended on to have 
a low but uniform percentage, because if one dilutes the latter to the 
same extent every time he can depend on its action. American experience 
tends to show that the diluted wash should contain about one-half of one 
jier cent, of nicotine. 

During the past month Mr. W. A. Larmuth of Orchard Siding made 
tests with “ Leaver’s Eagle Brand ” extract and the sprayed trees were 
shoi’tly afterwards ins])eetefl by the */ritcr. Most of the trees treated 
were ones that had been cut off and re-grafted last year and there was 
therefore' not inueh surface to spray, but they were very heavily infested 
witli the insect on the new growth, about the stubs where the branches had 
been removed, and iui numerous cracks and old wounds through the bark. 
As tli(^ spraying was in the nature of an experiment carc' was taken to have 
some trees treated with f)articular thoroughness. I'he dilutions tested were 
1 ])art to 75 of water, 1 to 100, 1 to 125, 1 to 150, 1 to 175, 1 to 200, 

1 to 225 and 1 to 250 : and at lea.st six trees were treated with each. Even 
t h(^ im)st dilute strength killed the a))his where it was fully exposed; but 
owing to the escape of a large proj)ortion in the cracks and crevices the 
work of the dilutions weaker than 1 to 175 was not considered satisfactory 
by tlu' writer who, as the result of his observations on these tests, thinks 
the dilution for ])ractiee, in the ease of this brand, should not be more 
than 1 to 150 of water. Brands which contain less nicotine sliould be 
used ])roport ionately stTonger. No living aphis at all, not even at the 
bottoms of tlie deepest crevices, was found on the trees thoroughly treated 
with 1 to 75 and 1 to 100. This was the case whether the crevices extended 
uj-waids or downwards: and it is thought that the insects farthest in must 
have succumbed either to fumes, or to uieoiine carried to them by eapillary 
attraction. Only a very few were found alive on the 1 to 125, 1 to 150 and 
1 to 175 ti-ces, and in most cases those found wore far in under scales of 
hark. The examination of the trees, pur])osely treated less earefullv, 
demonsti'ated .sharply the necessity for thoroughness. Even the 1 to 150 
strength left many alive in deep cracks, and it was clearly evident that to 
got satisfactory results the sprav must hit with force and he directed into 
every hole. A few trees were purposelv sprayed with 1 to 150 in the 
way it is customary to spray lime-sulphur-salt wash. These weie large 
and niucli branched trees that were about as bad with the insect as trees 
can be. Tn some ])laces the execution was complete, hut in other places, 
as behind many of the innumerable swellings and down beneath some of 
the masses of dead ones, there were plenty of survivors to renew the in- 
fc.station. Such spraying is not good enough for a quick breeding pest 
like the Woolly Aphis. 

The fecundity of the insect was well brought out through studies made 
by an American entomologist (W. B. Alwood, Virginia), a few years ago: 
and, as adding emphasis to the injunction that the treatment with any 
v/ash must be very thoroughiv carried out to got satisfactorv results, it ’s 
here desirable to refer to them. From a single female which gave birth 
to her first young on Mav fith (spring in America), he reared twelve 
generations of the insect in the same season, the twelfth beginning tc 
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appear on September 20th or only four-and-a-half months after the first. 
He found that an individual began to produce young when 8 to 20 days 
old and continued to reproduce for one or two weeks. Two to 20 young 
were produced each day and on one occasion 24 were counted ; and the 
highest total observed from one individual was 123. True males and 
females were not observed until very late in the season, and the indivi- 
duals in the twelve generations traced from one specimen were all agamic 
females ; they produced their young alive without mating. In the longer 
warm season of the coastal parts of Cape Colony, it is not improbable that 
there is an even greater number of generations. Young were being born 
freely on unsprayed trees at Orchard Siding (Ilex River Valley), on July 
11th of this year, and it is not at all uncommon, in south-western districts, 
for the pest to be more abundant in midwinter than in midsummer. But 
considering there to be only twelve generations in the season and estimat- 
ing the increase each time as a hundred fold (which would be well within 
the possible number cjuoted above), the twelfth generation from a single 
agamic individual would amount to a million million million millions. 
Allowing each individual a sixteenth of an inch square, this would suffice 
for a layer five deep over the entire land and water surface of the earth. 
We know the utter absurdity of imagining that a millionth part of such a 
prodigious increase would occur, but the computation assists one to realize 
how it is that a tree can so quickly become badly reinfested with the 
pest after the ap|Jicalion of an efficient insecticide in any but the most 
careful manner. One might doubt that satisfaction was to be gained by 
the most painstaking treatment were it not that abundant experience has 
proved the fact. 

Winged specimens of the aphis are produced in March and although 
they seem disinclined to fly they probably assist in spreading the infesta- 
tion. They are said to produce true males and females, and the true 
females after mating are said to lay eggs. The individual lays one egg 
only but this is nearly as large as herself. The egg gives rise to the 
ordinary non-mating female or stem-mother. Eggs have not been observed 
in South Africa but probably occur. Some entomologists say that it is 
unwise to spray when there are winged specimens on the trees on the 
assumption that it causes some to take flight and thus might lead to 
new centres of infestation, but the writer believes that it is highly desir- 
able to combat the pest at that time, if action has been neglected earlier, 
fT ht^^^ destroy the winged individuals and thus prevent voluntary 

If trees get badly infested with Woolly Aphis during the summer 
they should be sprayed as advised for the winter. But if the pest is got 
under fair control, summer or winter, strenuous efforts should be made 
to prevent the necessity for further spraying by destroying the colonies 
as far as they appear. A close watch should be kept on typical trees and 
as soon as spots are discovered, a tree to tree inspection should be made and 
every spot well daubed with a sure-kill wash applied with a brush. As 
tliere is little risk of injuring the tree, and little additional expense, 
much stronger washes than one would use as a spray are advisable ; and 
well made double strength paraffin emulsion, double strength resin wash, 
soap suds 12 ounces to a gallon, (warm to have it fluid) tobacco decoction, 
one pound to the gallon, and any reliable tobacco extract 1 i^art 
in 25 to 50, are all recommended. The State Entomologist of Colorado, 
whose office has much practical experience in combating Woolly Aphis and 
^odlmg Moth, recently suggested the summer spraying of apple trees 
with arsenate of lead diluted with tobacco extract instead of plain water, 
the arsenate to kill Codling Moth and the tobacco ingredients to 

kill Woolly Aphis. But to spray a tree properly for both insects would 
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Woolly Aphis on Water Shoot of Apple. 
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take much more wash than for Codling Moth alone, and the writer believes 
that in this country it would pay better to keep the Woolly Aphis sub-- 
jected by frequent hand treatments. Labour is so cheap here that we can 
well afford to employ time-taking remedies that are too expensive for 
use in Australia or America, and while it may take much time to find and 
destroy a few scattered patches of the aphis, the old saying a stitch in 
time saves nine ” applies to the case. The neglect of a few patches may 
be punished through the formation of many of the characteristic distorted 
growths which will ever after afford the insect good lodgment or else cause 
tlic loss of the affected twigs and branches. 

The root infesting form of the pest is just as easily killed individu- 
ally as the above-ground form, but the difficulty of reaching it is vastly 
greater, 'idle treatment of roots more than three or four feet from the 
trunk is not often attempted owing to the trouble and exjiense and 
because the chief injury is considered to be to the base of the tree and the 
nearby roots, which if much infested arc likely to decay. To economise 
the material, it is customary to remove the surface soil and thus expose 
the origin of the main lateral roots. A circle of earth about six feet across 
«'in(i three to six inches deep is generally cleared. Care should be exercised 
to avoid wounding the large roots. One treatment now commonly recom- 
mended in America is to remove the surface soil for one or three feet out 
from the trunk and then to sprinkle finely powdered tobacco uniformly 
over the bottom of this hole. The quantity is varied with the size of the 
tree but roughly it is about half a pound for each year of the tree's 
orchard life with a maximum of about six pounds. One treatment a year 
is said to be sufficient. This treatment, however, is said not to be uni- 
formly successful in America and sometimes to be an uttei- failure, and 
this has beem the experience of some South African parties who have 
tested it. Tlie variability in action is probably due to some tobacco being 
rich in nicotine and some }K)or, and perhaps also to differences in the 
nature of the soil and the amount of moisture. Where powdered tobacco 
is cheap the measure is well worth trying. 

Tobacco extract at. the strength successful for spraying the lops was 
recently reported by a prominent American entomologist as much more 
successful than tobacco dust for the root aphis when used in the same 
manner. One and a half to four gallons was either poured or sprayed 
over the exposed roots in his experiments, and after most of the liquid 
had settled away the soil was replaced. Mr. Larmuth drenched the roots 
of a number of the trees upon which he experimented, using four gallons 
of 1 to 150 on some and the same quantity of 1 to 200 on the rest; but 
when the writer examined these trees four days after the treatment he 
found some living aphis on the roots of every one within the zone drenched. 
It. seems posible, however, that the wash had not had its full action. 
Numerous dead aphides were found. 

Paraffin emulsion has long been recommended for the treatment of 
the roots, and is probably as efficient as any other fluid for the purpose. 
It is generally used at the normal strength, one part of emulsion to nine 
parts of water, when it contains about seven per centum of oil. The State 
Entomologist of Georgia, as the result of experimental experience in treat- 
ing orchard and nursery trees a couple of years ago, however, recom- 
mended that one and a half to double this strength be used. He says that 
the soil should be fairly dry before the emulsion is applied and then 
enough should be used to saturate the soil thoroughly to a depth of three 
or four inches. About five gallons, according to him, is required for a 
hole five feet across. He found that the odour of paraffin remained for 
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three or four months and sufficed during this time to prevent re-infesta- 
tion. One treatment a year he considered ample to keep the roots practi- 
cally clean within the area drenched. He recommends that this treat- 
ment be applied while the tree is actively growing in the spring or early 
summer lest damage results to the plant. Apple trees do not appear to 
suffer at any time of the year from the application of well-made emulsion 
of the strength recommended but it is best to keep on the safe side. 

These notes would not be complete without reference to “ blight- 
])roof ” stocks. Nearly every farmer who has had to deal with Woolly 
Aphis has recognised that some varieties suffer with the pest far more 
than others. Some varieties are positively free from attack, and advan- 
tage is now extensively taken of this fact by nurserymen to produce trees 
on roots which will kee]> clean. The more important Cape nurserymen 
now use “ blight-j)roof ” stocks exclusively for apples, and the plant 
import regulations of the northern colonies prohibit the introduction of 
apple trees unless grown on such stocks. The credit of circumventing 
injury to the roots in the manner indicated belongs to Australia where 
the pra(‘tice seems universal. It is about fifteen years since the usage 
began at the (.^aj)e, and the party who now plants an apple tree with roots 
suscjcptihlc to the pests acts most unwisely. The “Northern S])y “ stock 
is moat generally used and, with a few excejdions of little ini])ortance, all 
vaiieties do well on it although not always growing quite as freely as if on 
ordinary seedling stocks. The blight-proof stocks are propagated by 
layering or by root-grafting. It is almost needless to say that the stock 
(.loes not im])art freedom from the pest to susceptible kinds grafted on to 
it; and as in the case of vines care must be taken to remove any roots 
which start, from above the graft, as they likewise may become infested. 

Home varieties of pear are subject to a slight infestation of Woolly 
A]>his. The Winter Nelis sufTerf most commonly, and occasionally 
develops abundant swellings in con.sequence of the attack. The Easter 
Huerre and ].<ouis Bonne are also said to get infested, and it is not uncom- 
mon to find small nundiers of the insect on the roots of pear seedlings 
imported from France. 
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ITS EFFECTS UPON THE AGRICULTURAL CONDITIONS IN 
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A Paper read before the South African Association for the Advancement 
of Science, Grahamstown Meeting, July, 1908. 


In all parts of the world civilised countnes are now coming to appre- 
ciate the urgent and immediate necessity for preventing further destruc- 
tion of forest growth and for re-afforesting destroyed areas. This is 
especially noticeable in the great irrigating countries. America, India, 
and others, such as France, etc., where the effect of ruthless destruction of 
forest growth is becoming more obvious every year, and the sufferers are 
realising the true causes. Man is eveiy where the origin of the trouble. 
In his utterly selfish and unreasonable claim to absolute individual free- 
dom to do as he wills with the resources of Nature he has by burning, 
felling, lopping, barking, over-grazing, or other maltreatment of the forests 
himself denuded the hillsides of their growth and their soil. He has 
caused the once perennial springs to dry up and has partly buried good 
fertile soil in the plains below beneath masses of useless sand and gravel. 
He has caused unthinkable quantities of rich alluvium to be carried away 
to the sea and has originated the disastrous floods which now cause such 
terrible loss of life and property. 

In India, along the foot hills of the Himalayas I have seen hundreds 
of square miles of what was considered amongst the best agricultural land 
in the Puiijaub in danger of becoming a desert owing to its being slowly 
covered with detritus washed from the denuded hillsides. The denudation 
was caused by over-grazing. Fortunately for India, drastic legislation was 
possible without encroaching appreciably on vested rights, and the pro- 
hibition of grazing on these foot hills for a period of twenty years is rapid- 
ly restoring the old protective covering on these hill slopes. 

In Prance, in the case of the Gironde River, violent floods cause de- 
posits of silt which covers up good land and, preventing the navigation of 
the river, causes an annual loss of £200,000. Vast sums spent on Bor- 
deaux have had no effective result, and this port is now useless for large 
yenels. It is estimated that 225 million cuibio feet of silt are annually 
poured out to sea by this river. All this has been directly and conclusive 
Ij tmeed to unrestrained rush of flood water from the mountains, due to 
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the denudation of their slopes. This state of things results entirely from 
the action of men, owing to forest fires, excessive grazing, removal of leaves 
and litter, and other ill-treatment, which benefits the individual at the 
expense of the community. The Rivers Loire and Rhone have a similar 
tale to tell. Recent reports of debates in the Franch Chamber have re- 
vealed a most serious state of things in different parts of that county ; 
and the unanimity with which all authorities concerned fully appreciate 
the necessity of a very vigorous forest policy as a moans of protection is 
most praisewortliy, when compared with the narrow, selfish, and sordid 
obstruction to forest protection experienced in some other countries. 

In Ameiica the need of staying the terrible destruction of forest 
growth, in the interests of agriculture, irrigation, and climate, seems to 
have been realised with startling suddenness, and the efforts to stay the 
progress of destruction are remarkable for their boldness and the im- 
mensity of their scope. 

In 1891 the President was empowered to create forest reserves, but it 
has remained fo President Roosevelt to put the forest administration 
upon an adequate fcx>ting. Two years ago he summoned to Washington a 
Convention of lumbermen and others interested in the exploitation of 
forest.s; he explained his policy, and succeeded in awakening the more en- 
lightened amongst them to the import-ance of a problem which involves 
much besides the actual conservation of the forests, for it is intimately 
connected with the vast work of reclamation, irrigation, and improvement 
of waterways upon which hangs the future prosperity of the United States. 
The President reorganised tlie forest service, and pursued his }K>licy with 
such energy that since 1905 the reserves have increased from 100 to 150 
million acres, wliile the effectiveness of the forest administratioi; is proved 
by the fact that in 190G only one-tenth of the area was destroyed by fire, 
which is a great improvement compared with former yeiu*s. 

In the United Stat-es of America forest tires are credited with the 
aQiiual destruction of property to the value of about 21, million pounds, 
and the foresta which escape arc devoured by the wood pulp industry. The 
ravages of this industry are foi*cing other States, such as Canada and Nor- 
way, to intervene and create State reserves. In India, though the ques- 
tion of the destruction of forests on the catchments of the great water 
courses was under ir.quiiy by the East India Company in 184 7, a general 
forest policy was not formulated by the Government of India till 1894, 
and it is really only within the past few years that the relation of forests 
to the water supply in the great irrigating rivers has come under serious 
consideration. 

Writing of tlie destruction of forest growtli in the Himalayas, Mr. 
S. Eardley-Wilraot, Inspector-General of Indian Forests, after describing 
the forest growth from the snow line downwards, says : “ Such a protec- 
tive belt gives security to the people of the hills, and assures prosperity to 
thoee in the plains, and Nature, if left to herself, is powerful enough to 
maintain the j>rote<!tion she has afforded. Man, however, will have none 
of it ; commencing from the top, he lops the birch forest for his goats or 
kills it for its bark ; the coniferous forest he destroys by firo or prevents 
its re-juvenation by excessive grazing, while at the lower elevations, by* 
irregulated fellings, by lopping, by grazing and burning, he speedily denudes 
the hills, and lays them open to the disintegrating effects of wind, sun, 
and water, and in such circumstances it is not surprising that sudden and 
disastrous floods should work such havoc in the lower reaches of the 
rivers, 

In parts of Australia the forests are being ruthlessly exploited, 
and only recently reports were to hand of disastrous floods, which is a sure 
indication of excessive destruction of the protective vegetation. 
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France and Germany liaive for years taken the lead in scientific and 
practical forestry, and have sei’ved as the triiining schools for the develop- 
ing of forest services of many new countries. In these two countries also 
the people have long since been educated tn understand the beneficial in- 
fluence of forests and the need for protecting them. 

When State forest services are started in new couaitries, the scope of 
their work is generally limited, both in the official and public mind, to 
the profitable working and conserving of forests and the establishment of 
now forests for purposes of profit. The enlightenment of the forest officers 
is naturally in advance of that of the public, who looks upon the Forest 
Department as an unsatiable ogre, which is ever seeking to grab more and 
more land, much of which is unsuitable for profitable tree growing. This 
is just where public opinion is in error. Coming to local conditions, the 
scope of a South Afhcan Forest Department must be greater than that of 
a purely scmi-conimercial depaidment, whose sole object is to gi'ow, con- 
serve, and sell forest produce. We must learn to clothe the word 
“Forest"’ with a far wider meaning than is customary. It should stand 
for the veld general iy and the mountain or forest-clad veld in particular. 
Its chief aim should he the rest^natioii and conservation of the natural 
growth of vegetation on the mountain slopes or other places liable t/<> 
erosion and denudation. Rriefy, the Depart-ment should have control of 
the land wherever the physical conditions are such that the removal of the 
protection afforded by vegetation must result after a longer or shoKcr 
peri(Kl in the destruction or deterioration of agihcultural conditions. 

This aspect of the case is fully realised by the Forest Department of 
this Colony, and it is doing its best to demarcate the waterslieds and pro- 
tect the vegetation on those catchment areas from destruction by fire and 
excessive grazing. The Department should have every eiu’ouragcment to 
continue its efforts in this direction. 

In certain j)()rtions of the Cape Colony, more especially in what the 
geologists term the folded belt, which forms the coastal ranges of the 
Colony, the almost total destruction of all mountain vegetation by fire and 
other maltreatment is threatening the agricultural prosperity of some of 
the most favoured tracts in the counti'y with ruin. 

Before particularising 1 will hrielly enumerate the hencfieial effects of 
forest growtli and vegetation generally in so far as it affects the climate, 
conservation of the water supply, and protection against denudation. 

The effect of forests has been staidicd in relation to climate and to 
the drainage issuing both from forest-clad and from uncovered catclimonts. 
The climatic effect is dependent upon a number of influences. Firstly, 
there is the influence upon the temperature of the air. It is only since 
1866 that the relation of forests to meteorological conditions hiis been 
scientifically investigated in France, Germany, Austria, and Switzerland. 

It has been established that the yearly, monthly, and daily mean 
temperature is less inside than outside a forest — in the summer the dif- 
ference between the daily mean being as much as 5^ C. The general re- 
sult arrived at by these observations is that forest climate is more equable, 
though slightly closer than the open. 

Meteorological statistics have shown that in well afforested regions 
there exists a decidedly lower temperature than in others similarly situ- 
ated, but denuded of tree vegetation. 

Secondly, there is the influence on soil temperature. This is a raatr- 
ter of importance, as a high temperature denoted more rapid evaporation. 

In Europe it has been proved that a forest soil is warmer by about 
C. in winter and cooler bjr 3^ to 5^ jn suntm^r- 
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Thirdly, there is the influence on humidity of the air. Relative 
humidity of the air is higher in a forest than in the open, as, owing to 
the tornperature being lower in the open, it is with the same ahsoluta 
humidity nearer its saturation point . The difference in favour of forest 
air expressed as the mean percentage of saturation, varies between 9 and 
12 per cent., and is highest in summer. 

Depending upon these three influences, we arrive at 

The Influence on Rainfali.. 

In connection with the cause of rainfall there is one simple principle 
which IS universally accepted, viz., that, in order to produce rain, the tem- 
perature of the air must be suddenly cooled below the dew point. The 
most effective cause of tin's is the expansion of the air on ascending, and 
tliis upward movement is caused largely by cyclonic storms. 

The effect of forests in increasing the rainfall has been under investi- 
gation in Europe for many years, but so far it is only at Nancy in France 
where .statistics have yielded a ])roof of this assertion. As it has been 
shown that air in large for* sts is, especially in summer, cooler than air 
outside tlic forest, it is for reasons already stated natural to think that 
the rainfall over tlie forest area would be in excess of that outvside. At 
Nancy regulai- observations taken over a period of thirty-three years show 
tliat, without exception, more rain has fallen inside than outside the forest. 
Thus, taking the rainfall at the centre of the forest at 100, then 93 9 re- 
presen*. s the fall at the edge and 76'7 the rain outside the forest. 

This state of things has been ob.scrvcd in other European countries, 
but to a less degree than at Nancy. The proportions given ab(nx are in- 
d^pcuilent of wind direction and of the seasons, but are generally more 
marked in wet than in dry years. 

Professor licniT at the International Congress of Silvi(.*ulture at 
Paris said : " Wooded lulls attract the rain ; there it is that atmospheric 
precipi tilt ions attain their maximum, and there also are situated the most 
unjiurtant reservoirs and almost all the valuable springs. The mountain 
forests, paiTicularly those at right angles to moist winds, induce the pre- 
cipitatum of most of the moisture these contain, while denuded slopes have 
very little influence lu this respect. For example, take the hills which 
border the Adriatic and part of the ^Mediterranean, which are noted for 
Ihcir aTidity. Denuded of forests, these hills are incapable of cooling the 
'•^' 1 , and therefore compelling the deposition of moisture it contains.” 

In 1885-(), ;Mr. Blanford, of the Indian Meteorological Departanent, 
showed in his annual icport that in the Cciiti'al Provinces the prevention 
of shifting cultivation followed by tire had in Um years increased the rain- 
fall over the affected area by fi'8() inches aLS recorded at fourteen stations. 
In 1887 he wrote as fnllow's: — 

“ The general conclusion to be drawn from the investigations is that, 
wliiie no instance cited fulfils the requirements of stientific proof, the 
tendency of the evidence they afford is uniformly favourable to the idea 
that the presence of forest increases ra.infall, as by clieeking and obstruct- 
ing the movement of tlie wind, they prevent the evaporated vapour being 
carried away, and tend to produce that calm state of the atmosphere which 
is favourable to ascending currents and local precipitation.” 

In 1897 Dr. Volckcr wrote as follows: — 

“ It is a mucii debated point whether forests and plantations do ao 
tually bring about an increase of rainfall or not. Their real influence and 
value. However, consist in their lowering the temperature, and thus caus- 
ing moisture to 1)e deposited which would otherwise pass on. As a con- 
sequence of this, forests and plant^ations will cause rain to fall in gentle 
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showers, instead of in lieavy and often destiiictive deluges. Thus, a given 
quantity of rain will be distributed over a greater number of days, and ite 
value to the agriculturist thereby largely increased. The true test of the 
value of afforestation in this connection is not so much whether the total 
raijifail will be increased, but whether the number of rainy days will be 
more.’ 

In Madras, where tlie effect of forest destruction on the water supply 
ill the rivers has been under observation for over sixty years, there are 
numerous examples where at present there is a very great shortage of 
water for irrigation, as compared with the middle of last century, before 
the forests had been destroyed. 

Tliis is as far as we can go to connect forests with climatic conditions, 
and what has been said above applies really to true forests, by which term 
is understood a growth of trees sufficiently dense to form a fairly unbi*oken 
cancijy of tops. But what applies to a true forest applies in a lesser de- 
gree to a dense growth of shrub or bush such as would grow on the moun- 
tains of the folded belt in this country. 

Conservation of Water Supply. 

Kain which falls cni the ground escapes in four different ways, viz., 
through evaporation, transpiration, surface run-off, and seepage run-off. 

Evaporation . — By evaporation is meant the moisture which passes 
into the atmosphere in the form of vapour from the water and soil &ur-» 
faces and from objects resting on such surfaces, including vegetation. 

Under the best conditions a large portion of the annual rainfall is 
returned to tlie atmosphere through evaporation, and experiments at 
Rothamsted have shown that in humid regions bearing the same types of 
vegetation the amount does not vary much from year to year, no matter 
what the fluctuations of rainfall are. This is not true,, however, for arid 
and serni-and regions, because during years of scanty rainfall the upper 
layers of the soil are for long periods so dry that there is little moisture 
to evaporate, while, on the other hand, during years of heavy rainfall the 
air is not sufficiently moist to check evaporation. 

The crowns of forest trees hold back comparatively little of tlie total 
rainfall- At Nancy, in France, it was found that a deciduous forest held 
back from the ground less than 8 per cent, of the total rainfall. What- 
ever amount is held back by vegetation is quickly returned to the at- 
mosphere. In the rank vegetation of our southern districts the percentage 
evaporated from the surface of the leaves, etc., would probably be less 
than from a true forest, as the surface exposed is smaller, and is also bet- 
ter protected from the wind. 

Experiments made in Germany and France, extending over long 
periods of time, show that the evaporation from a free surface of water 
inside a forest is only 40 per cent, of what it is in the open. Dr. Eber- 
meyer's experiments, extending over five years, showed that the evapora- 
tion from forest soil, without leaf mould, was only 0*47 per cent, of that 
from soil in the open, and with a full covering of leaf mould the evapora- 
tion in the forest was only 0*22 per cent, of that in the open. 

Enough has been said to show that in a forest only a small per- 
centage of the rainfall is kept from the ground, and that of the major 
portion which reaches the gix>und the amount lost by evatporation is but 
a very small fraction of what would be lost in the open. What has been 
proved for a big forest is true to a large extent for the thick bush growth 
common to the protected areas of the coastal mountain ranges of this 
countly. 
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Transpiration . — Traiispiraiiou is Lkal ])ait of tlie rainfall wliicli 
sinks into the soil, and is then taken up by the root systems of the plants 
after the water has taken into solution some of the plant food constituents 
of the soil. A small percentage of this water becomes, through chemical 
changes, incorporated into the plant, but the far greater portion is re- 
turned to the atmosphere through transpiration. The amount of moisture 
thus taken from the soil and dissipated, varies very much with different 
species of plants. No reliable data appear to exist as to the actual amount 
thus transpired by different forms of vegetation, but there is no doubt 
that in a country like this, with long periods of dry weather, a dense 
covering of vegetation cau.sos the loss of a large percentage of the water 
stored in the upper layers of the forest soil, and transpiration must there- 
fore be considered a dissipating agent of water supply. 

Surface Run-off . — The amount of surface run-off depends largely 
upon the intensity of the rainfall. A steady, quiet rain, will, even on 
steep and bare slopes, be all taken up by the soil, whereas a very heavy 
shower will cause a run-off even from a thickly covered gentle slope. All 
growtli of forest, shrub, and even grass provides a covering over the 
mineral soil of a thick layer of root fibres, dead leaves, and other litter, 
wliich effectively prevents soil transportation lx)th by wind and water. 

The extent to which rain is absorbed by the ground depends largely 
upon the jiliysical properties of the soil, the covering of litter on its sur- 
face, and on the vegeteticn. The greater the amount of leaf mould and 
other litter, the more rapidly is the rain absorbed. The degree of loose- 
ness of the mineral soil likewise influences the rate of absorption. In a 
forest or bush the mulch of leaves and litter keeps the mineral soil loose 
and in the best condition for rapid absorption. 

The conditions wliich influence the flow of streams are complicated, 
and it is very difficult to demonstrate by meairs of actual obseiwation the 
effect of forest growth on the run-off, compared with what takes place 
from denuded catchments, all other conditions being identical. 

Tlio most complete observations which I know of are those m.ade on 
several small catchment areas in the San Beniardino Mountains in 
Southern California, where it has been proveK:! that the effect of the true 
forest in decreasing the surface flow on small catehment basins is 
enormous. 

llie following three tables, which compare three well-forested areas 
with a non-forested one, show this veiw clearly. 
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These tables very clearly show the importance of forests in sustain- 
ing the flow of rrioiuitain streams. 

The three forested catchment areas which, during December, exper- 
ienced a run-off of but 5 per cent, of the heavy rainfall for that month, 
and which during the first three months of the following year had a 
run-off, approx ima.tely, of 37 per cent, of the total rainfall, experienced 
a well-sustained flow for the three months— April, May, and .lune — which 
were practically rainless. On the other hand, the iion-forested catchment 
area which during December experienced a run-off of 40 }xu' cent, of the 
rainfall, and which during the three following months had a> run-off of 
95 per cent, of the precipitation, expciricnced during April a run-off of 
less than one-third of that from the timbered areas, and during May and 
June the flow from the unforested area ceased altogether. 

The same experiments show that of the annual rainfall the run-off 
from the forested areas amounts to' about 33 per cent., whereas 69 per 
cent, runs off from Lhe non-f ores tod areas. 

For most of tliis information, as regards rainfall and run-off, I am 
indebted to a pai3er in the Year Book of 1903 of (he United States De- 
partment of Agriculture. 

On non -forested areas the surface run-off is very great, and the 
seepage run-off insignificant, on forested areas tlie conditions Iming 
reversed. 

In Europe it has been stated that the flow of surface water is com- 
pletely arrested on forest slopes if these are clothed with healthy growth, 
so long as the leaf canopy is maintained. 

What has been said above for true forests must apply to a very great 
extent to any thick covering of vegetation. 

To sum up, it has been shown that forest growth undoubtedly tends 
to increase the rainfall over a given area. Of Uio rain which falls on an 
afforested area, a comparatively small amount escapes to the streams as 
direct surface run-off. The obstructions claused by the vegetation and by 
the thick layer of litter holds up the moistui’e falling on to it sufficiently 
long to enable it to soak, not only into the covering organic matter, but 
also into the mineral soil below, and into the fissures of the underlying 
rock. Of the moisture which thus soaks into the soil, perhaps one half 
is evaporated from the surface of the ground, or is taken up into the 
plantiS and lost by transpiration. The remainder is discharged into the 
streams by seepage as a perennial flow, the catchment serving as a 
natural reservoir. When catchments are denuded, heavy rains cause a 
very great surface run-off, and cause disastrous and erosive floods in the 
torrents draining the area. Luight rain or scattered showers are some- 
time tke dried up surface of the thin soil covering, and this 

moisture is rapidly returned to the atmosphere by evaporation. 
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As regards torrents, the following fom' propositions are now ac- 
cepted throughout Europe : 

{a) That the presence of forest growth hinders the formation of 
torients. 

{h) That the removal of forest grov/th facilitates the foiunation of 
torrents. 

(r) That the extension of forests causes the extinction of existing 
torrents. 

{d) That the removal of forests redoubles the violence of existing 
toiTcnts. 

Coming now to the practical application of the pnuciplos enunciated. 
In the folded belt we have a series of high mountain ranges running 
parallel with the West and South Coasts. These ranges (‘onsLst chiefly of 
the sandstones and ({uartzites belonging to the Table Mountain series. 
The wastage of this formation is about Ibe poorest in this Colony for the 
purpose of soil manufacture, being exceedingly barren in available plant 
f(H'd. It is coarse and lieavy, and apt to form sand dunes, which in many 
pla(‘es have thrown large aieas of good land out of cultivation. 

Though this soil is p(M)r from an agi’icultural point of view, it is yet 
caipable of sustaining a verv heavy veld and forest growth wherever the 
rainfall is moderate or heavy. In spite of fires, the veld growth on these 
mountains is often rank and dense, and the facility with which certain 
s])ec‘ies of trees can be grown is remarkable. In this area arc found also 
tlie largest remaining true forests in the Colony. 

A striking geological fealun* of the folded l>elt area is that the 
alluvimTi of the wide fertile valleys of the main livcr systems is mainly 
derived from nthci’ sources than the flanking mountains and rich in plant 
food, and are in ])arts also being covered with richer and comparatively 
rec'ont geological deposits su(‘h as those of the Cretacious system. Takiug 
the chi('f river systems of the South Coast between Cape Town and East 
London, we have, first, the Brcede River. This river rises amongst the 
mountains of the Table Mountain series, but between Worcester and 
Swelleiidam, tlie valley bottom consists of Karroo soils which liavc been 
faulted down Uitenhage beds, Malmesbury beds, and Bokkevcld l^eds, 
wbicli latter are the richest of the Cape scries. In this length the rainfall 
is small, and the veld sweet. The main tributary of the Breede River is 
the Zondcr Eiiide River, and its valley is a typical sour veld, Tabic Moun- 
tain sandstoiH' valley. 

Next, further east wc have the groat Gouritz River system, with its 
main tribntanos — the Touws, the BufTcls, Dwijka, Gamka, Olipliants, 
anc^ Kamnassie Rivers. The first and last of these arise amongst moun- 
tains of the Bokkevcld series, the silt of which is very fair. The remainder 
arc all Karroo rivers, which cut through the Great Zwartberg range by 
way of a number of magnifuteni^ gorges or poorts, such as the Buffets 
River, Gamka, Mcirings, and Tover Waters Poorts. It is in the valleys 
below these poorts that some of the most valuable a^gncultural areas in 
the country are to be found in the fiscal divisions of Oudtshoorn, Ladi- 
smith, Uniondale, George, and Mossel Bay. The bottom of the vale of 
Oudtshoorn consists fuilhermore of the sandstones and conglomerates of 
i^bc Uitenhage bods, tlie soil derived from which is rich in plant food. 
The rich alluvium is thus a mixture of the products of denudation of the 
Karroo. Uitenhage, and Table Mountain series. 

Next, we have the Gam tons River system, which consists firstly and 
chiefly of the Grootc River and its tributaries, all, in the main. Karroo 
rivers with an enormous catchment area in this formation ; and secondly 
of the Kougha River, which is mainly a Bokkoveld River. The lower 
reaches of the river Likewise pasxses through very rich alluvium, mucl^ 
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of which still awaits developments. Near its mouth the soil is further 
enriched by the presence of a small area of Uitenhage beds. 

Further East again comes the great Sunday's Kiver valley, which is 
essentially a Karroo Kiver, and the extreme fertility of its alluvium below 
Sunday's Kiver Poort, near Kareiga Station, and in the Table Mountain 
series, is entirely due to its Karroo origin and to the local presence of 
Uitenhage beds. 

These Uitenhage beds, where they occur in tlie valleys of the Broede, 
Oliphants, Gamtoos, and Sunday's Kivers, do not form the sides of the 
main valleys, but merely subsidiary mounds or ranges of low hills within 
the valley. 

The great rivers east of the Sunday's River are entirely within the 
Karroo formation to their estuaries, and lie outside the limits of the folded 
belt. 

The river systems described are very old, and have in past ages 
carried unthinkable quantities of rich Karroo soil away to the sea. At 
the present time, though the Karroo area drained is much greater than 
that of the mountainous area of the folded belt, yet the latter now pro- 
vides the greater portion of the flood water going to the sea, as both 
rainfall and percentage of run-off are veiy much greater in tliis area. The 
steep mountain slopes of the Zwartberg on the Nortii, and the Lange 
Bergen, Outeniquas and Zitzikama Mountains on the South arc drained 
mainly by a groat n\imber of short toTTcnts, the Hoods of which have in- 
creased in violence and capacity as the steep nigged mountains have be- 
come deprived of their original dense covering of vegetation. Instead 
of these streams providing an abundant supply of jioronnial water which 
might be utilised for irrigating the rich Karroo alluvium of the main 
valleys, they now come down in sudden and violent floods wliich are too 
strong and of too short duration to be utilised for irrigation excepting to 
a small degree, most of the flotod water flowing away to the sea. The 
raging volume of water, heavily laden in its upper reaches with coarse and 
unprofitable sand from the Table Mount-ain sandstones, on reaching the 
comparatively level valley deposits its useless burden on the land it inun- 
dates, and at the same time tears away vast quantities of the much finer 
rich alluvium of the Kan'oo, Uitenhage series, and Bokkeveld, and carries 
it off to the sea and helps to swell the dimensions of the great Agulhas 
Bank. 

During the past summer the Oudtshoorn irrigation fun'ows have 
been dry, and the lucerne fields have been parched for want of water, and 
fanners have been buying mealies with which to feed their ostriches. 
When rain finally fell in the autumn, and dirty torrents came down from 
the mountains, none came from the Karroo, one wonders what percentage 
of the flood was saved from the sea, how much useless silt was depositod 
on the lands, and how much good alluvium was carried away. Nowadays, 
whenever really heavy rain falls in the mountain a-rca, we hear of great 
damage to property, bridges swept away, lands either washed away or 
great sluits formed through them ; or they are rendered useless by being 
covered with sand and boulders. Let anyone roam about these rich 
valleys, and he will see everywhere the signs of recent devastation by 
floods. Big sluits, boulder, and sand-strewn flats of once rich arable 
land, the remains of a great road bridge, etc., and, if lie wanders along 
the banks of the now dry and stony river, he will see its banks every- 
where caving in and exposing a great depth of rich alluvial soil. The 
river is ever increasing in width, and in place of the rich alluvium there 
is a vast deposit of boulders and sand. As these boulders are deposited 
further and further down the river, its bed gradually rises, and floods 
thus slowly rise above the level of the country, denuding it and opening 
up fresh channels. 
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In the Oudtshoorn district, irrigation has been practised for inanv 
years, but the system, now followed is typical of the extreme individualism 
which is such a marked characteristic of the South African (k)lonist, and 
is inimical to the full irrigation development of the district as a whole. 
Where there should be one irrigatio<n furrow with well built liead works, 
there are now half-a-dozen or m^ire. Each has a head sluice and weir of 
rough and cheap design ; a head reach necessjarily in deep cutting, or else 
built up roughly along the edge of the river, extremely liable tO' severe 
damage every time the river is in flood, causing heavy erosinn of its banks. 
With only a moderate amount of co-operation amongst the irrigating far- 
mers, well designed and properly built head works and furrows could lx? 
made which would not only resist the destructive action of floods, and 
prevent the erosion of valuable soil, but would very materially increase 
the irrigable area under one big fuiTow, as compared with the area com- 
manded by a number of short ones. This is, however, a secondary con- 
sideration in the present investigation. 

An examination of the conditions in these valleys can only lead one 
forcibly to the following conclusions ; — 

First If/. — Tlie d^'op and rich alluvium is being slowly yet surely car- 
ried away and replaced by, or covered up by, useless sand and houldei’s. 

Secondly . — The rainfall on the adjoining mountains has become in- 
.sufficient for the needs of irrigation, as it runs off the steep and bare 
slopes in destructive torrents almost as fast as it falls. Hence only a 
small percentage of the flood water is used for irrigation pur}X)ses, the 
greater portion, flowing away to the sea. nds progress to ruin once 
started continues at a rapidly increasing rate until the now fertile valleys 
will be converted into wildernesses. 

How difTerent things might be and ought to be w’crc man a little less 
thoughtless and caJlous of his own and hici children’s interests. What 
has brought almut this progress to ruin. Travel where you will in the 
Zwartbergeii or other coastal ranges dunng the diw summer months, and 
to all points of the compass you will see almost to the summits the moun- 
tain veld ablaze. Year after year this ha.s gone on. Rain h)lJows the 
fire and washes away the unprotected loo.se sandy soil until now these moun- 
tains appear to l>e devoid of st)il altogether. Veld burning, ruthless de- 
struction of trec^, and over -stocking are t he three main causes of the 
trouble in the valleys below, and what has been said in the first portion 
of this paper fully justifies this conclusion. When we think of the trifling 
and often purely transitory advantage derived by a few individuals from 
the burning of hundreds of square miles of mountain veld, and the incon- 
ceivable damage which is Ix^ing done to the closely inhabited lowlands, 
the mcnta.1 condition of comm unity which allows such a state of things 
would be difficult to appreciate, were it not for the fact that this indifTer- 
ence is due to universal ignorance. If the people of this Colony are sin- 
ning in this respect, they are certainly sinning in good com- 
pany, as, with the exception of France and Germany, the 
aw, wakening of civilised peoples to the importance of the protection of 
forest growth as a natural riccc.^sity is of very recent date. But what can 
be done to keep off the evil? We cannot gi'ow forests all over the steep 
and bare slopes of the great coastal mountain ranges. That is quite true, 
and it is also unnccx.ssar}" to do so. Such a ceurse would be impossible 
for physical and financial reasons. Let us have forests established on the 
mountains wherever possible, but what wo need immediately is a purely 
passive forest policy of enchasing and protection. Prevent fires, grazing 
and cutting, and in a few years much good will ensue. Tlie crumpled, 
contorted, and fissured strata of the folded belt arc particularly adapted 

D 
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for the storage of water. Given a moderately dense covering of vegetar 
lion, almost every streain issuing from these mountains should have a 
strong clear perennial supply ; the flood run-oiff should be a much smaller 
percentage of the precipitation, and should be extended over a much 
greater time than is at present the case. Great damage has been done to 
the valleys, and, even if we stall, at once on a vigorous campaign, there 
is so mucli leeway to make up that we must not expect the recovery to 
be very rapid. In those matters prevention is comparatively simple, a 
cure is slow and difficult. Unless, however, the true nature of the evil 
is quickly realised, and protec-tivc measures arc taken, the reclothing of 
the mountains with vegetation will be a practical impossibility. 
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Return of Fruit Shipped from Cape Colony during 
June, 1908. 


Port of 
Sbipnic lit. 

Destination. 

No. of 
Packages. 

Description 
of Fruit. 

Quantities. 

Value. 


Cape Town ... 

Port Elizabeth 

England 

122 

Oranges 

12.000 

£ 

47 

s. 

17 

d. 

d 

„ 

3 

PeArs 

90 

0 

9 

0 

11 

271 

Oranges 

1 .5,520 

79 

0 

0 

M •• • 

tt • • • • • • 

Ul 

Oranges and 

5,025 

40 

0 

0 

Cape Town ... 


13 

Lemons 

Pine.s 

152 

4 

0 

0 

Portuguese East 

oO 

Apples 

1,500 

7 

10 

0 

Africa 

50 

Pears 

l,50(i 

7 

10 

0 

,, 

11 • • • • • • 

21 

Banaiia-s 

14,250 

19 

11 

0 


G erinan South West 

174 ! 

i Oranges 

15,120 

71 

4 

0 

>) 

Africa 

7 ’ 

Pines 

1.100 

10 

0 

0 

11 • • • 

,, 

25(> ; 

Apples 

30,510 

151 

8 

d 

11 • 

11 

9 

Naartjes 

1,900 

5 

t; 

0 

11 

11 

9 

Lemons 

2,300 

5 

10 

0 

11 ... 

11 

2 

Limes 

500 

1 

10 

0 

Port Elizabeth 


51 

Pears 

4,1 no 

21 

3 

0 

Other than England 

282 

i 

Oranges 

1 

8,235 

13 

0 

0 




BEE PIRATES. 


By C. W. Mally, M.Sc., F.E.S., Easicni Province Entomologist. 

The terms Boo Pirate and Bee Tiger and the Dutch term Malbij are 
used ill connection with certain “ digger wasps ’’ which prey upon hive bees. 
A banded species, Palarus Kohl., is the one usually referred to ; 

but a second species, rin'/(nitlins diadema^ Fabr., with a bright yellow abdo- 
men, is also responsible for the destruction of a great many bees during 
the summer. Complaints in regard to the depredations of these two species 
are received every year, and it therefore seems advisable U> record certain 
observations made by the writer during February and March, 1903. They 
throw some light on the work of these pests, and they are published in 
the hope that tliey will lead to more systematic observations on the part 
of all who have an opportunity to study them, and also that they will 
be of practical value to thoise who are striving to advance the interests 
of bee-keeping — an industry which, though small at present, may ere long 
assume considerablo proportions. 

The Yellow Bee Pirate (Philanthus duidcnni, Fabr.). 

I have designated this species the Yellow Bee Pirate because of the 
colour wliich predominates in the first impression one gets when the pirate 
is at work or on the wing. As will be described in detail, it makes its nests 
in the ground and provisions them for its young with bees which it catches 
on flowers. 


Dfscri'ption. 

The female measures on an average about five-eighths of an inch in 
length and about one inch across the expanded wings. The antennae, 
head, thorax, and the basal portion of the femora and of the first al>- 
dominal segment, black; face, pale yellow; first pair of legs, fuscous; ab- 
donicii, tarsae, tibiae, and the distal portion of the femora of the second and 
third pair of legs, bright yellow ; thorax marked with three short trans- 
verse yellow bands, one on the anterior margin and two broader ones be- 
tween the second pair of wings. Wings, transparent, slightly smoky in ap- 
pearance, not plaited when at rest, but overlapping horizontally on the ab- 
domen. The males are usually smaller than the females, but similar in ap- 
pearance. The sexes may bo distinguished by counting the number of 
joints in the antennae — there being twelve in the females and thirteen in 
tnc males. 

The egg (Fig. 1) is white, smooth, four millimeters long and one milli- 
meter wide, slightly curved, ends rounded. Just before hatching some of 
the segments of the larva can be seen. 

The larva (Fig. 2) is white, translucent, about one-half inch long and 
one-eighth inch wide when fully developed. 
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Figures 2 to 5 were takcu from a larva which had bceji in itss cocoon 
fo» at least ten weeks, but illustrate the transforruatioii to the pupa sl^^ge. 

The cocoon (see figiii'o) consists of densely woven brown silk, and is 
fe rmed by the larva in the same cell in wbicb the bees arc sWred. The 
relative size and sliajjo is sliown by comparison with the other llgures ; all 
were drawn to the same scale. 

l)i(j(jiiHj ilu' liitrroiVfi. 

So far as observed, the females dig the biinows, and prefer to locate 
tliem in dry, hard, sandy soil, The breeding ground where the following 
observations were made is located in a negiocted tennis court surrouiidod 
by tall pine trees, and about 100 yanb away from a stretch (jf native veld. 



The Banded Bke Pirate, l\fh/rtfs //tf l/rti/is, PomaU*. greatly enlarged. Natural size, 

oiu^-halt' inch, in length. 


In digging the burrow the female may start on the level surface of the 
ground, but she evidently j)refers slight irregularities. The almost vertical 
sides of the holes which wore dug in tracing the burrows seemed to be 
specially attractive. The soil is loosened and thrown back with the fore 
legs, the tibiae and tarsae of which, being provided with strong spines, 
serve the purpose of both pick and rake. Although ikj direid observations 
could be made, it seems likely that the jaws are also used in ](n'>scning 
especially dilheult bits. When starting from the surface, the huri'ow first 
slopes down gradually tor several inches, and then more abruptlv and ir- 
regularly to a depth of four to eight inches, sometimes attaining a depth 
of a foot or more. They are not at all systematic in digging the burrows, 
but turn off in all possible, directions and angles — soiaciinies very abruptly 
up or down or to one side. So far as could be determined, thei'e was no 
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apparent roayon for the sudden changes in direction. At other times they 
take a straight coxu se downwards at an angle of about 45 degrees. Several 
burrows that were carefully traced were over two feet in length. 

The female apparently digs along till she feels inclined to provision a 
cell, and then slightly enlarges the terminus, stores, it with bees — three 
being the greatest number found in any one cell — deposits the egg, and 
then retreats an inch or more and starts off in another direction. The 
lateral cells are not very numerous, four being the most yet found along 
any one burrow. The soil was quite sandy, and hence it was difficult to de- 
termine the exact shape of the cell, for the sand was usually somewhat dis- 
arranged by the digging, especially as there was no telling when we would 
come to the end, the lii*st indication being the appearance of a dead bee. 
There is no tendency to close the burrow leading directly into the cell. 

No males were observed in the act of bunx>wing, although one was 
seen to enter a burrow and close it from the inside. 



The females arc not only unsystematic in digging the burrows, but ir- 
regular in other respects as well. In some cells the egg was deposited on 
the first bee, and in others apparently on the last one brought in. Appar- 
ently neglected cells are frequently found, and others contain the remains 
of only one bee, but no trace of the pirate larva or cocoon — the larvu pro- 
bably having perished for lack of food. Several times while tracing a bur- 
row in which the female was known to be working, a fully provisioned cell 
was found, in which there was no trace of either egg or larva, the bees 
having dried up without any trace of a pirate laarva having fed on them. 
This would indicate that— barring an accident to the female and the sub- 
sequent appropriation of the burrow “by another — the female became con- 
fused in her work and failed to deposit the egg. 
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The females are strong fliers, darting about hither and thither so 
swiftly that the eye can scarcely follow them. They are very active on 
fvnc, warm days, and can be seen hovering about two or three feet above 
the surface of their breeding grouruh the bright yellow abdomen glistening 
in the sunlight and greatly aiding the eye in following the sudden changes 
in the direction of flight. The female alights near the entrance U> the 
burrow, and, without releasing her hold on the bee, enters at once, car- 
ries it down some distance, and then returns and closes the entrance with 
fine sand from within They never close the burrows when they leave. 
About sundown the burrows are closed from the inside, and are not opened 
till between eight and nine o’clock the next morning. 



Young Stages of Yellow Bee Pirate.— 1 , Egg ; 2, 4 and 5 different views of larva. 

6. View of head of larva. 

When the bee-laden female does not enter the hole at once she may 
hover about for some little time as if to orient herself, occasionally resting 
on the ground, and finally approaching the opening, having kept a firm 
hold on the bee all the while. On one occasion a burrow had been traced 
fur some distance to what seemed to be its termination. Suddenly a bee- 
lad^n pirate darted down and hovered over the spot where the burrow 
had been. She darted about, stopping here and there, but could not locate 
the entrance. At last, as if becoming irritated, she settled about three 
feet away, released her hold on the bee, darted about rather excitedly for 
a while, and then flew directly over the spot where the entrance had been. 
She evidently became confused, and alighted on the bank where I had been 
digging. In a moment she waa <m the wing again, ascended to a height 
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of ten or twelve feet, eirelcd Uiboui a few times, and then went higher and 
higher^ making grealci detnirrs, tiili at least twenty feet above the ground, 
and then clartetl down into the hole and explored it very carefully. She 
scon nude strenuons eilorts to woi'k at a certain spot, but it was slightly 
rei'cding, so that slie ('tndd not gain a. foothold. After a while she began 
digging a fresh burrow in the bottom of the lude, but it evidently was un- 
satisfactory, and she started another one by a slight irregularity on the 
surface. The spot, in which slic seomc'd so interested a moment before was 
then investigated. The first- bit of sand I'canovecl revealed the presence of 
a bee with an egg placed across tlic thorax between the first pair of legs 
and pressed close to the body, but not fa.>tened in any way (see figure). 
Two other bees weno found just back of this one, there being an oval cell 
slightly largci- than the burrow. Several other eggs were found at dif- 
ferent limes, and they were all placed in the manner just described. 





Bke Vkmim or YriiLow I^kb Pjhatk, sbowing egg of the latter on its neck. 
bV/rrC' are the /fees* captured/ 

It was at first supposed that the pirates captured the bees at the hive. 
Continued ohservation proved that such was not the case so far as £his 
species is concerned. It seemed evident that they must catch them on 
their return flight to the hive or while they were at work on the flowers; 
Observations were accordingly made in an open bit of native veld near by 
in which flowers of various kinds were fairly abundant. A pirate was 
BOOL noticed hovering about over the flowers of Erim jjermhita. It .settled 
quietly, and began working its head into the flowerlets, evidently feeding 
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on the pollen. It was easily captured, and proved to be a male. Several 
other rather small specimens wore seen on the tlowers in the same way. 
Thinking that pc'ssibly they were under.sizcd females, they woe not 
molested. They srum daiied away, never to be seen again. Two other 
specimens captureci on the flowers proved to b.' males also. 

In another clump of bh'ird iHr^nhita a bee was observed to be busily 
at work, when suddc rdv a second bee ’ ap(jearo[l (Jii the scene, aud they 
tumbled to the ground together. The second “ bee proved to be a female 
pirate, J^h lluntlius iHadinKt. She had caugl.i the bee by the hca-d from in 
fiont, and was observed to deftly curve bei' al)d()meij up, and no doubt in- 
serted her sting into the bead's head from underneath, just back of the 
mouth-parts. Whether the bee was stung more than once could not bo 
determined, but it was absolnlely helpless, if not dead. On beiiig dis- 
turbed the pirate darted away to one side, but soon returned to within a 
foot of her viOiiin. She then crawled about on the sticks and leaves near 
by for a lime, and gradually went o]) to tlu' bee, turned it on its back, 
crawled over it — head to head giaspod it with all six legs, and darted 
up and away towards the bleeding gnnind. 

All of the b(H:s found in the burrows or taken fi'om returning female 
])irates were candiill} examined. They liad not Inam innlilatecl in any 
way, showing that thc^y were intended solely for the use of the larvae of 
the pirate. If tins sjun-ic's does mutilate an occasional bee for feeding iiui*- 
poscs, it evidently cli.seaids d, and only stoics th(' larval <‘ells with [)erf(H*t 
speeimens. In no instance was a female pirate fouTid in the act of feeding. 

7.//V ^ ' f/c I* . 

No definit(' stateineiit can be made in regard to the hmgtli of time re- 
(|uired to e(unj)lete the life cycle. An egg found on a boo in one of the 
cells was placard in a cell of dam]) sand along witli the bee. About^ fifteen 
hours later it had hatclied, and the larva was evidently trying to attach 
itsc^lf. It was still nmitlachcd after twelve lienrs, ami was dead twelve' 
hours later. On March ‘Joth an apparently full-dev(‘l()])ed pirate larva was 
found along with the remains ed’ a bee in one of llic' burrows. It was 
transferred to the laboi'atory and placed in a cell of damp sand along with 
two freshly killed bees, which were placed as nearly as possible in the same 
relative position as those found in the cells. The e('ll was then covered 
with a glass slide and darkened l>y means of })i('ce of caidhoard. wliich 
could bo easily removed for tlie pur])osc of (d)sei vat ioii. Altliougli the 
larva worked its away over the bees, it did not b'cd. Seviral times it 
seemed to be trying to force an entrance between the abdominal sogmeuts 
of the bee, but failed. The next vlay, as there was still no indicat i'>.i that 
the larva had fed, a bee was mutilated and plac'od within its reach, 
but it showed no tendency to feed on the exposed tissue. It began to spin 
its cocoon March ‘23rd, and contbincd for over a week, but it failed to form 
a proper cocoon, and died a week later, having been under observation at 
least two weeks. 

On January 24th a ctaoon was found in one of the l)un-ows, and when 
held to the light the larva could he seen within. It was left- nudist uibed 
till April 13th, when it was examined, and found to be in tlie stage illus- 
trated in liguios 2 to 5. It- is probable that uiidei- natural conditions it 
would not emerge till the following q>ring. 

Xtdiirfif Entj/nr<< nf the 7^ irate. 

On several occasions dipterous pnparia were found in 1-lie cells along 
with the remains of the bees, but there was no trace of the larva or cocoon 
of the pirate. In one cell six dipterous puparia were found along with the 
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remains of seven flies, representing Musca domestica and a closely related 
species. These dipterous remains may possibly be a coincidence due to a 
fly-catohing wasp having tunnelled into a pirate’s cell. On the other hand, 
it would be an easy matter for the fly-catching wasp to appropriate the un- 
protected burrow. This seems plausible, for once while tracing what was 
evidently a pirate burrow a small dark wasp suddenly darted out, and a 
little farther on a number of freshly killed flies were found. But if such 
is the case, one would expect to find the larva or cocoon of a wasp in place 
of the dipterous puparia. On another occasion a fly kept very close to a 
pirate carrying a bee into the burrow. The fly attempted to follow, but 
the pirate quickly drove it out and closed the burrow from the inside. 
Another fly was seen to dart close up to a bee-laden pirate in a way 
that suggested that it might be watching for a chance to deposit an egg 
on the bee, but if that was its intention it certainly failed. 

While no clear case of parasitism was found, there seems to be nothing 
to prevent certain species exploring the unprotected burrows in the ab- 
sence of the female pirate, and depositing eggs either for the destruction 
of the pirate larva directly or by devouring its food-supply. 

Reni^ies. 

As yet no satisfactory way of dealing with the species has been found. 
The “ plate trap ” which was used for Falarus latifrons is useless for this 
species on account of its different liabite. The females can be easily cap- 
tured with a net as they leave or return, to the buiTows, but this takes a 
great deal of time. There may be a number of breeding grounds scattered 
about in unexpected places, so that it would be difficult to do more than 
check them to a certain extent. Since they capture the bees on the 
flowers, it is hardly likely that there will be a serious drain on any one 
hive. A proportionate number of the bees will also come from wild 
colonies; but where a largo number <jf bees are kept the aggregate loss may 
be more important, because a larger proportion of the victims will doubt- 
less come from the hives. 

The Banded Bee Pirate {Falarus latifrons^ Kohl.). 

The Banded Bee Pirate, shown in the second illustration, is the pest 
usually referred to as the Bee Pirate or Bee Tiger. Whether it really is 
of any more importance than the foregoing species is uncertain; but as it 
haunts the hives, and is therefore often seen at its destructive work, it is 
the one about which most complaints are made. The writer has had no 
opportunity to study its habits, and cannot say where the nests are made. 
But, like the members of its family {Larridae) that have been studied, it 
probably burrows in the ground in much the same manner as the Yellow 
species, which, however, is of a different family {Philanthidae) ; and it 
probably provisions its nest with bees. 

It is claimed by some that this species captures the incoming'’) bee, 
literally '' cuts its throat, ' extracts the honey, and then discards the re- 
mains. Others claim that it is the out-going bee that is captured and 
carried away. I cannot verify either claim from personal observation. 
That this species does frequent the hives is shown by the fact that the 
females are so often caught in traps set for them near the hive. As high 
as 400 pirates have been reported as captured around one hive. The bees 
are also said to realise their danger, and refuse to leave the hive while the 
pirates are about, thus losing a great deal of time. 

The following means of destroying tlie pirates have been suggested by 
correspondents at different times. Watch for the pirates and beat them 
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down with bushes and crush them. Or, treat the branches with “ bird- 
lime,” so that the pirate is held fast if you succeed in striking it. The 
branches which have been treated with bird-lime may be placed near the 
hive, and when the pirates settle on them to rest they cannot escape. On 
first thought it would seem likely that this method would catch a great 
many bees as well ; but it is claimed that the bees do not visit the branches, 
but go to the hivo as usual. A white plate or basin containing a little 
water has been found to give good results, but a little oil should be added, 
so that the pirates will be destroyed as soon as they drop into it. Whether 
they are daaaled by the glistening white of the plate or come on account 
of thirst and mistake their own reflection in the water for a bee and dart 
down after it, or whether they are fond of resting on a white surface, is 
difficult to say. In the latter case it would be advantageous to place dark 
soil for some distance around the plate so as to make it more conspicuous. 

Tlirough the kind co-operation of Dr. E. A. Nobbs, who assisted me 
very greatly while making many of the above observations, I was enabled 
to get the daily records from several plates that were placed in front of 
hives that were said to be seriously molested by pirates. The following is 
a list of the captures : - 

February 1st. - Plate 1, water and paraffin, 3 pirates. 

February 1st. — Plate 2, water and paraffin, G pirates, 1 lx?e. 

February 1st. — Plate 3, water and olive oil, 6 pirates. 

February 3rd. — Plate 1, water and paraffin, 5 pirates, 2 bees. 

February 3rd. — Plate 2, water and olive oil, 3 bees. 

February Hh. — Plate 1, water and paraffin, 2 pirates, 1 bee. 

February 4th. — Plate 2, water and paraffin, 1 pirate. 

February 5th. --Plates 1 and 2, water and paraffin, 11 pirates, 10 bees. 

February 7th. -Plate 1, water and paraffin, 1 pirate. 

February 8th. — Plate 1, water and paraffin, 4 bees. 

Total, 35 pirates, 21 bees. 

Of the 35 pirates, 31 were females and the remaining 4 males. Since 

the great majority of the pirates were females, it indicates that they ai^ 

responsible for the destruction of the bees, and that the males wore present 
perhaps by chanc e. The bees may have been attracted by the water, or they 
may have been captured by pirates, which then dropped into the plate ; 
but this would not hold for February 3rd, plate 2, and February 8th, 
plate 1, when bees only were taken. The number of bees destroyed by the 
plates as shown above is no doubt small in comparison with the number 
of bees that would have been destroyed by the 31 female pirates in the 
same time. The plates were kept in order up to February 15th, but as no 
pirates we|?e taken after the 7th the observations were discontinued. 
Whether the failure was due to the cA>lony of pirates having been stampe<l 
out, or to some other cause, it is impossible to say. 

From the above test I am inclined to believe that the ” plate metluxl ’ 
is the simplest and most effectual way of fighting the banded pirate, 
r. hitifrom, because it requires the minimum of time and the materials 
needed' are simple and available everywhere. After the plates have l>een 
placed in position they need only be examined in the morning to remove 
the dead specimens and replenish the oil and water, if necessary. Paraffin 
is better than olive oil, because it spreads over the water more evenly, and 
does not become rancid. 
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A WARNING. 


By Dn. (^ F. .Iurttz, Senior Government Analyst. 

When grape juice ferments, the sugar which it contains breaks up 
into a liquid -alcohol -and a gas — carbon dioxide, or, as it is popularly 
called, carbonic acid. This c«arboiiic acid is a very heavy gas; it is one 
and a half times heavier than air, and can, \n fact, be poured like water 
from one tumbler, or other vessel containing it, into another. It is easy 
to understand, therefore, that carbonic acid has a tendency to accumulate 
in the large tanks or vats in which it is formed when wine ferments. If 
such a tank has become partly filled with this heavy poisonous gas, wc 
may lower a bucket into the stratum of gas and draw out some of the 
lattor just as when drawing up water from a well ; wlien the bucket comes 
to the surface, we may place a lighted caudle in it, and find, provided 
there be a large enough proportion of the gas, that the flame is extin- 
guished. 

A few months ago, a boy employed on a farm in the Caledon Divi- 
sion, went down by a ladder into a cement wine tank of 27 leaguers’ 
capacity, for the piupose of cleaning it. At the time the tank contained 
about three leaguers of waUm ami .some wine residue. The air in this 
tank had boon quite sound and breatliabie a fortnight before, but dur- 
ing the fortnight the tank had been closed and unventilated, and about 
two minutes after tlie boy descended into the tank (or, as another eye 
witness declared, immediately he reached the foot of the ladder) he fell 
on his back unconscious. Anotlior young man wont down to the assis- 
tance of the first, and he too fell down unconscious. A third man then 
descended, but' became umonscio'us when half way down the ladder, and 
would have fallen had ai fourth at the top not retained grasp of his hand 
and drawn him up. Tlie fourth man then went down, but beginning 
to lose consciousness, had to ascend again at once without the bodies of the 
first two; these were ultimately got out by a hook attached to a rope, 
life being then already extinct. 

Some weeks after the above (xx’urrence, another case nf similar 
nature was reported ; on this occasion tlie Worcester Division was the 
scene of the fatality. Three men had been instructed to clean out an 
empty cement wine tank in a cellar. The tank was opened, a ladder put 
down, and one of the men descended, remarking on the ‘‘ mustincss ” of 
the air within. The others withdrew the ladder, but almost immediately 
heard the first man fall, whereupon, the second man jumped into the tank, 
hut was obliged to come out again at once, and on replacing the ladder 
he made an unsiuocssful attempt to remove the first victim, l^ing assisted 
herein by the third man, who also fell down unconscious in the attempt. 
Fm^her assistance being obtained, a fourth person entered the tank, and 
attaching leather thongs to Gic prostrate men, succeeded in getting them 
hauled out, ^ On emergence, one, it was said, gave a final gasp and died ; 
the other ultimately recovered. 
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The District Surgeon subsequently made a imHi-rtioriem examination, 
and in the course of his report stated that when he viewed the body its 
surface “ was still warm in spite of its having been laid out in a tin 
shanty, in cold weather, and notwithstanding that death was reported 
to have occurred some seven or eight hours previously.” This observation 
is of interest in connection with the following statement quoted from. 
Taylor’s Principles and Practice of Medical Jurisprudence,” 1905 Ed., 
Vol. 2, p. 571 : “The body of a person who has perished from the in- 
halation of carbonic acid is said to retain the animal heat, emteris yarihufi^ 
for a longer period than usual ; and hence, according to Orfila, cadaveric 
rigidity does not commonly manifest itself until after the lapse of many 
hours. ’ To this the autlior adds the remark that “ there is no reason 
to believe that this mode of death a^fTects the rate of cooling, or the 
access of rigidity. ’’ 

Fatal results, under circumstances similar to the above, have often 
been recorded in connection with well-cleaning and well-sinking, in 
breweries, iterated water factorie.s, se vers, and even ordinary cellars, es- 
pecially if the latter contained damp straw or sawdust. In such cases 
the poisonous gas is usually found at the bottom of the well, vat, or cellar, 
or close to the soil. In connection with the cleaning ont of brewers’ vats, 
and of scwei*s especially, rnaii}^ fatal cases have been recorded, and it is 
well therefore to sound a warning againstv the dangers of which many 
seem to be quite unaware. 

It has often been stated that, if a candle will burn in air supposed 
t(' contain carbonic acid in dangerous quantity, it is a satisfactory proof 
that such air can be breathed with safety, and that therefore the best 
test of the purity of the air in a vat is to lower a burning candle into it 
before descending one’s self. With regard to this it may be said that- while 
there is no doubt that tlie extinction of tlie candle flame would con- 
clusively prove the atmosphere of the tank dangerous, one cannot always 
prguc that the air is quite safe when the candle continues to burn : a 
case, for instance, is recorded* where a servant, entering a cellar in which 
grape juice was fermenting, was suddenly seized with giddiness. She 
dropped her candle on the floor, but had time to leave the cellar and shut 
the door behind her before she fell down senseless. Those who went to 
her assistance found, on opening the door, that the candle was still burn- 
ing. Other cases bear out the same conclusions, and it appears, from ex- 
periment, that candles will burn in air in which as much as 10 or 12 per 
cent, of carbonic acid is present: in such air human beings would soon 
experience giddiness, unconsciousness, and ultimately death. When 5 or 
(i per cent, of carlmnic acid is present in the air a candle will continue to 
burn very freely, but serious symptoms will probably ensue if such a mix- 
ture be bi'eathed for a short while. 

It should be almost unnecessary to add that, in cases of uncoixscious- 
ncss arising from inhaling carbonic gas, the first essential towards restora- 
tion is fresh air, and the next is that artificial respiraton should be ap- 
plied immediately if natural breathing is feeble or has ceased. It is also 
obvious that, to avoid accidents, precautions should be taken to ventilate 
as thoroughly and efficiently as possible any fermentation vat or tank re- 
garding which there may Ix^ the least suspicion, before entering the same 
for cleaning purposes. 

In the Worcester case above mentioned it was reported that the de- 
ceased still made efforts to breathe when brought up into the fresh air; 
it is probable, therefore, that the immediate application of artificial 
respiration would have saved his life. With the increasing use of large 
fermentation tanks of the type of those which caused the fatalities above 
recorded, it is possible that yet further accidents o-f similar nature may 

^ Taylor’s “ Princip’'es and Practice of Medical Jiirinprudence," lOOn Ed., Vol. 2, p. 561). 
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occur. In view of such contingencies the following transcription of Dr. 
Sylvester’s method of applying artificial respiration may prove of value : — 

Rule I. — Adjust the 'patient's j^osition. 

Place him on his back, flat on the ground. Remove all tight cloth- 
ing from the nock and chest, especially the braces, and make bare the front 
of the body down to the pit of the stomach. 

Rule II. — Obtain and keep a free access of fresh air into the windpipe. 
Raise the head and shoulders, and support them on a small cushion 
or folded article of dress placed under the shoulder blades. Open the 
mouth and get someone to draw the tongue as far forward as possible, and 
keep holding it forward. 

Inspiration. 



Bespiration. 

Rule III. — Imitate the movements of breathing. 

1. Induce inspiration . — Kneel down just behind the head, grasp the 
arms just below the elbows, and draw them gently and steadily upwards, 
outwards, and towards you, making the elbows almost touch the ground 
on either side of the head, or crossing the forearms over the top of the 
head. Keep them in this position for two seconds. This will enlarge the 
cavity of the chest and draw air into the lungs. 

2. Induce erpiration . — Bring the arms slowly forwards, downward, 
and inward, press the arms and elbows gently and firmly against the sides 
of the chest for two seconds, about four or five inches from the breast bone. 
This will expel the air from the lungs again. 

Keep repeating these two movement/S alternaitely, about fifteen times 
everj’^ minute, until breathing becomes spontaneous, when the artificial 
respiration should be regulated to correspond with the natural effort. 
If evidence of life does not soon appear, these endeavours should, neverthe- 
less, not cease. Hopes of restoration may be entertained even after two 
hours have elapsed. 
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ELEVENTH ANNUAL CONGRESS. 


((Uinfinufd from Vage SI.) 


Agricultural Shows and Judging. 

Mr. Noble Jack (Director of Agriculture), on the agenda Ix^iiig taken 
up, suggested that the followdng motions should be referred to a special 
committee for consideration and ropoidi: — 

Section Snh-^ertion (c) (Quoenstx)wn) : ''That a uniform scale of 
Entrance Fees be agreed upon for different classes of stock, in proportion 
to the value of the prize'’ offered/’ (d) (Queenst^)wn) : “That stock exhi- 
bited at Agricultural Shows, more pa.rticularly sheep, bo classified in a 
uniform manner throughout all prize lists of Agricultural Societies, so as 
to give exhibitors a better opportunity of show’ing their stock at less ex- 
pense and trouble than at present/’ (c) Cape Stud Breeders’ Associa- 
tion) : That the Government lie requested withdraw the regulation in 
regard to Agricmltural Shows, in terms of whicli no animal or exhibit is 
allowed to draw more than three prizes during any one season/’ 

Section J. — 77/c Status of Judges at Shows,- {(i) The Executive will 
submit a memorandum with correspondciu’e on the above subject with 
suggestions that a Judges’ Section of the Agricultural Unihn be formed 
or if preferred a separate Judges’ Association, also lists of Accepted 
Judges: (1) With the view of assisting Agrdcultural Societies to obt^ain 
Judges; (2) (he training of young men to take up the work of judging; 
(J) the introduction of short lectures and demonstrations at Agricultural 
Shows; and (4) witli the furtiier object of adopting such methods as will 
enable the Judges to publish fuller details as to their reasons for award- 
ing prizes, [h) (Robertson and Montagu): '‘That the Union draw up an 
official list of Judges, such Judges to be recommended as competent by 
the societies of which they are members.” 

Section S. — Single Judges and Judging hy Points.— [a) (East Lon- 
don) : " That the judging at Agricultural Shows be by points, and 
that the single judge system be adopted.” (//) (Brodasdoiq)) : “That judg- 
ing by points at Agricultural Shows in thfe meriho ‘sheep, angora goats 
and wool sections is desirable, scale of points to be taken from Ihe South 
African Stud Book ; and that it bo compulsoi 7 that the number of points 
scored by each exhibit be given to the exhibitor.” (c) (Executive): 
"That this Congrese again affirms its adherence to the single judge sys- 
tem at Agricultural Shows, and strongly recommends the adoption of the 
point system in judging, and that for live-stock the scale of points adopted 
by the South African Stud Book be accepted.” 
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Sect fhit Jf. — “ (il raxfiftd '' or “ UitJunisetl ’’ Sheep . — (King William s 
Town) : “ Tliat it is desirable that some recognised definition should be 
established as to the meaning of the terms ‘ Grassfed ’ and ‘ Unhoused 
Sheep in Show prize lists/’ 

This suggestion was adopted and the folowing Committee appointed: 
Messrs. T. t. Hoo'le, I). J. do Wet, C. Neethling, J. J. McNally, E. M. 
Warren, J. Starke, F. C. Bayly, R. Starke, J. Woodin, J. Rawboiie, J. D. 
Albertyn, C. P. Hill, G. H. Maasdorp, J. 1). Borthwick, C.V.S., A. W. 
Douglass, P. A. My burgh, E. T. L. Edmeades, J. D. Hugo, T. A. Stephen, 
Colonel W. J. Warren, and the mover, .1. N. Jack. 

Congress then adjourned for lunch. On resuming for the 

AFTERNOON SITTING, 

Mr. Heatlie moved: “ That the Congress respectfully request the Gov- 
ernment to assist such Agricultural Societies as are not in possession of 
permanent Show Grounds, to acf^uire same.” Seconded by Mr. Hugo, and 
carried. 

Mr. De Wet moved : “ That the Railway Department be requested to 
allow one caretaker's ticket for each .£200 worth of live-stock forwarded 
by rail to- Agricultural Shows.” Mr. Marais seconded. After discussion, 
tiic motion was lost. 

Through Booking and Rail Conckssions to Snows. 

Mr. Woodin moved: “That Congress points out to the Commis- 
sioner of Railways, with a view to preventing a misunderstanding on the 
part of passengers who' avail themselves of railway excursion fares in the 
O.R.C., Transvaal, and Natal, to visit Cape Colony agricultural shows, 
the urgent necessity in future to advertise on the Colonial South African 
Railways and Natal administrations especially, the ‘ through fares ’ from 
the various C.S.A.R. and Natal stations to the main agricultural show 
centres of the Cape Colony.’’ 

Mr. F. Douglass said there was a new Minister of Railways, and he 
thought a deputation should wait on him before the Congress finished. 

Mr. Woodin said he was prepared to accept Mr. Douglass’s rider. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Myburgh (Western Province) moved : ‘‘ That this Congress de- 
plores the decision of the Government to withdraw the concession allow- 
ing visitors to agricultural shows to travel at half single fare. This Con- 
gre:iS would point out that as the Government grant has been so consider- 
ably diminished, and is, it is understood, likely to be still further reduced, 
agricultural societies have now to dej^end upon gate money as their main 
source of revenue, and if the concession referred to be withdrawn, their 
revenue will seriously suffer. This Congress would also point out that the 
educative value of shows will be minimised unless special facilities be 
afforded visitors from the country districts to attend; and Congress feels 
sure that owing to the large number of persons who usually availed them- 
selves of the facilities provided in the past, the traffic should pay the 
Railway Department.” 

This re.solution was al..^ adopted, and it was decided that the Execu- 
tive arrange for a Deputation to present this and two previous resolutions 
to the Co-mmissioner of Railways. 
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Show Dates for 1904. 

The memo rand uni drafted by the Secretary on this subject, and pre- 
viously circulated anion the various Agricultural Societies, was submit- 
ted by the Executive. Tn this the following approximate dates were 
offered for discussion Tuesday, January 26: Faarl. Thursday, January 
28 : Stellenbosch. Tuesday, February 2 : Tulbagh. Thursday, Februai'y 
4; Bredasdorp and Bayville. Tuesday, February 9 ; Worcester, Bathurst 
and Aliwal North. Thursday, February 11: Kobertson, Hurnansdorp, 
and Queen’s Town. Tuesday, February 16: Caledon, Middelburg, and 
CaiheaK^. Thursday, February 18: Malniesbury, Graaff-Rcinet, and 
Molteno. Last week in February: Rosebank and Dordrecht. Tuesday, 
March 2: King William’s Town. Thursday, March 4: East London. 
Tuesday, March 9: Cradock. Thursday, March 11: Graham’s Town. 
Third week in March: Port Elizabeth. As the other probable Shows 
would not be likely to clash, their dates were left open to be arranged 
accoiding to local requirements. 

Some discussion followed, wdien it was decided to adjouin the debate 
till the followdmr day. 


Shipping Freights on Live-stock. 

The question of shipping freights on live-stock was brought up by the 
Executive Committee, wlio presented the following memorandum on the 
subject: “For some time past the stock-farmers have been agitating foi 
a reduction in the freight charges on live-st/ock imported from Europe. 
Tlio subject has been frequently discussed, but very little satisfaction has 
resulted. Last year llie whole case was very fully stated in a letter re- 
ceived through the Port. Elizabeth Agricultural Society from Messrs. Wm. 
Cooper and Nephew's, wdio ])ointed out how' the high rate.s hamper ])a.>t()ral 
devolopmcut. This matter was brouglit to the notice of the Hon. the 
Treasurer of the Colony, in a letter giving full details. The I’reasunu', 
rewgnising the importance of the subjeid, made reprc.sentations to the 
Union-Castle Co., and forwarded copies of letters to this Union. But 
nothing further has bee.u heard of the matter. It w’as also brought lieforc 
the Intor-Colouial Union.” 

Mr. Jack moved: — ‘‘That the Government bo approached w'ith a 
view to getting a reduction in the exorbitant shipping fieiglits charged 
for t.he conveyance of live-sUK’k to this country. Seconded by Mr. My- 
burgh, and carried. 


Closer Union. 

The Executive Committee submitHm the folhnving nicninrandum on 
clc-sor union with other bodies; Since last Congress further iirgotiatioiis 
have proceeded with reference to the suggestions for closer union wdth 
other bodies. The developments include the adoption by the Central 
Association (Farmei*s’ Congress) of a series of resolutions in fav^iur the 
establishment of a Chamber of Agriculture. At the invitation of that 
body, this Union was repre.?ented at a Conference at Port Elizabeth in 
March last to discuss these proposals. The outcome of that Conference 
was published widely at the time, and the Department of Agriculture cir- 
culated the minutes among all the farming organisations of the Colony. 
Tlie attitude then taken up by the Union is still considered by your exe- 
cutive to be the right on© in such a case. Though w^e arc, and always 
have been, most anxious to fall in with any serious and reasonable scheme 
of closer union, it is impossible for this body, constituted as it is, to dele- 
gate to auy other organisation or section of an organisation the sole right 
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to discuss and decide upon all farming questions. Had the amendment 
proposed at the Port Elizabeth Conference, giving freedom of discussion 
to every constituent body of the proposed Chamber of Agriculture, been 
accepted by the representatives of the Central Association, the whole 
question might now have been well on the way towards final settlement. 
The representatives of the Western Province Board of Horticulture present 
at the Conference accepted the principle unreservedly, and the Western 
Vine and Fruit-growers’ Congress, held last week, not only endorsed that 
policy, but went further, and in their attitude on this question, sweep 
away the whole idea of spheres of labour, substituting in its place a much 
broader principle. The resolution carried by that body in place of the 
suggested “spheres of labour” reads: “That each body affiliated to the 
Chamber of Agriculture shall have the right to discuss all agricultural 
subjects, but that all decisions arrived at shall be forwarded to the Cham- 
ber of Agriculture for action.” This shows that the leaven is gradually 
working, and it is to be hoped tliat, now we have taken this further step 
ill the way of advancement, the day is not far distant when the pixqxised 
Chamber of Agriculture will be an accomplished fact, based on tlie 
broadest possible principles. A general agreement is on record as to its 
necessity and desirability. The details should not present insuperable 
difficmlties. 

Mr. Shaw Nicholson said tliere had always been great difficulty in 
getting the various bodies to unite. Tlie matter had been before the Hor- 
ticultural Congress last week, and as a. result, ho saw they had advanced a 
step further. When it came to details, he thought the best thing to do 
would lie to talk the matter over at a round table. lie moved that the 
resolutions be accepted, as adopted by the Horticultural Congress. 

The Secretary said representatives from the Horticultural Congress 
wore expected to attend by invitation to discuss this matter. They would 
be in town next day. The debate was accordingly adjourned. 

The Points of Merino Sheep. 

Mr. Warren moved, seconded by Mr. Clarke : “ That this Congress con- 
siders a revision of the Stud Book scale of points for merino sheep is neces- 
sary, as the present sc^le is not in the interests of the wool industry.” 

The President said the scale of points adopted by the South African 
Stud Book took some time to compile, and of course nobody thought for 
a moment that it was perfection. But it was only by arranging such a 
scale that tlie faults could be found out. He suggested that a small com- 
mittee of sheep-breeders go into the matter and bring up a report. 

Mr. II. Starke thought the scale of points would have to vary, be- 
cause the points for a wool sheep would not be of much use in a slaughter 
sheep. 

Mr. Starke moved : “ That this motion be referred to the special com- 
mittee appointed to deal with the show and judging questions.” 

This was agi^eed to. 

Stud Book Registration at Shows. 

Mr. De Wot moved : “ T'h^t a Representative of the Capo Stud Breeders’ 
Association attend at agricultural shows to enter stock in the South 
African Stud Book.” He thought such a course would mean a great saving, 
of time and expenditure. 

Mr. Gie seconded and discussion ensued. Ultimately the following 
amended resolution was adopted : “ Tliat this .Congress recommends that an 
official of tlie Cape Stud Breeders’ Association attend agricultural shows, 
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if desired, to examine stock for registration in the South African Stud 
Book ; that 30 days’ nctice be given and the society asking for same to 
undertake to pay all expenses. 

The Education Act. 

Mr. Albort.yn moved : “ That the Education Act be so amended that 
the burden (^f taxation does not fall entirely on the landowner.” 

Mr. Edmeades secc)nded, and a lengthy discussion ensued. The reso- 
lution was adopted in the following form : “ That the Education Act be 
so amended that the burden of taxation for the half share of deficits in 
School Boards docs not fall exclusively on the landowners.” 

Mr. Albertyn moved that all such seeds as are required for the im- 
provement of the Colony be allowed to come in duty free at the ports, and 
be carried free on all railways. — The motion was lost. 

Vermin-proof Fencing. 

Mr. Albertyn moved, seconded by Mr. Lc Sueur: “ (1) That all Divi- 
sional Councils be empowered to erect vermin-proof fenc*es on the boun- 
daries of their division. (2) That it shall be cornpuLsory for all Divisional 
Councils to bear half share of cost of fence, and half share of maintenance 
of such fence when erected on the boundary of its division by adjoining 
Divisional Councils. (3) Tliat all landed proprietors shall be responsible 
to their respective Divisional Councils for quarter share of fence and 
quarter share of such maintenance of such fence where erected on the 
boundaries of the land of two adjoining landowners. (4) That where 
fences are already erected on the boundaries of two divisions the proprie- 
tors thereof shall receive remuneration, according to arbitration, from their 
Divisional Council, the material of the fence to become the property of the 
Divisional Councils, who shall have the right of control of such fence as 
long as it is required for the purpose for which it was erected, but shall 
not remove same without the consent of proprietor of ground on which 
it stands. (5) Government to pay on Crown lands on the same basis as 
private owners. (ti) When the division is so fenced in the Divisional 
Council thereof shall aid in the extermination of such wild animals as are 
considered necessary by the Council on the £ for £ principle. (7) That 
such Divisional Councils shall be empowered to raise loans and obtain 
money at the cheapest, rate of interest, and to add to the existing ratos, if 
necessary, to cover the additional expenditure.” 

After dis<cmssion, the motion was declared lost, and the following reso- 
lution, moved by Mr. Bayly, seconded by Mr. Joubert, was carried: ” That 
Govcl'iimont be asked to place a. sum on the Estimates, to advance to 
farmers on re 2 >aymcnt, on the pidnciplc of a sinking fund, for the purpose 
of constructing jackal-proof fencing.” Congress then adjourned, resuming 
at 8 ]).m. for an 

EVENING SITTING. 

Mr. Lo Sueur moved: “That the same facilities should be ext^eurded 
to the exporters of oats as are extended to the exporters of maize and 
fruit.” Seconded by ^Ir. P. II. Swart. During the discussion, 

Mr. Struben moved, iis an amendment : “ That the Government be 
urged to grant no facilities for the export of any South African produce 
for which a profitable use can l>e found in this country, but should export 
be assisted, the same facilities should be granted tx> all produce, and that 
standardisation should be insisted on.” 
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The amendment was lost, and the ori^nal resolution carried. 

Mr. Lo Sueur then moved : “ That it is desirable that some further 
action be taken by the Government to place the wool industry on a more 
satisfactory basis, and whether same will not be assisted by Government 
granting export facilities to producers under suitable regulations, similar 
to those granted to exporters of fruit under Government inspection and 
brand.’ Mr. P. H. Swart .seconded. 

After discussion, the motion was withdrawn. 

Agricultural Education. 

Mr. Hill moved, seconded by Mr. Clarke: ‘‘The consideration of the 
advisability of establishing an Agricultural College somewhere in the 
Eastern Districts or Border, in view of the fact that students from those 
parts would thereby attain a more thorough and practical training than 
they have available at present, owing to the fact that climatic conditions 
are so diverse between the Eastern and Western portions of the Colony.” 
He explained the great differences in the conditions in farming in the 
Eastern and Western Provinces. 

The Hon. P. W. Michau explained that the Government had no 
money to comply with the wishes of the p<K)ple of the East. 

Mr. Clarke emphasised the necessity for such a school, and said the 
Government would have to find the money to establish such a college. 

Mr. Noble Jack supported the motion, and said that if they had had 
another college next to Elsenberg in the past year they could have filled 
it. He did not see why they should have to go to Government ; surely 
some of the wealthy men in the country had sufficient patriotism te come 
forward and help such a project. 

It was explained that a similar resolution was passed last year, and 
Mr. Hill agreed to the affirmation of this, withdrawing his resolution in 
favoui* of it. 

The Congress then adjourned until the next morning. 


SECOND DAY. -TUESDAY, JUNE 22. 


Congress resumed at 10 a.m., the chair being taken by the Hon. Dr. 
T. W. Srnaitt, M.L.A., in the absence of the President. 

Agricultural Show Matters. 

The motions on the agenda affecting Agricultural Shows, postponed 
from the previous day's sitting, were taken first. 

Mr. Clarke moved : “ That the number of Agricultural Shows should 
be curtailed or reduced.’^ Seconded by Mr. McNally. 

Mr. Shaw Nicholson moved, as an amendment: '‘That the number of 
open shows should be limited.'' 

Mr. Rademeyer moved, as a further amendment: “ That this Congress 
expresses itself strongly in favour of the holding of local shows as at 
present, and the contribution of Government grants on the basis of fiv^- 
eighths of the prize money actually paid out; and does not consider that 
the itttereste of agriculture will be served as well bv the substitution of 
circle shows." 
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Mr. Stephen suggested that all words in Mr. Rademeyer’s amendment 
after the word “present’’ be deleted. Mr. Rademeyer accepted this. 

Mr. Mallesoii moved that Government assistance to Agricultural 
Shows should be graduated as “ Local, ’’ “ District,” and “ Open to South 
Africa,” but that the lo-cal shows be fostered. 

Discussion ensued at some length, and on going to the vote, Mr. Rade- 
meyer s motion, as amended, was carried, reading: “This Congress ex- 
presses itself strongly in favour of holding Local Shows, as at present. ’ 

The Show Dates for 1909. 

The adjourned debate on the Show Dates for 1909 was the next busi- 
ness. 

Mr. McNally nnwed, seconded by Mr. Clarke, that this subject be re- 
feri'ed to a committee. 

Mr. Edmeades moved that the dates be accepted. Seconded by Mr. 
Neethling. 

After discussion, it was resolved, on the motion of Mr. Clarke, 
seconded by Mr. McNally, that the debate be again adjourned to allow of 
further consultation between the delegates. 

The Hon. Dr. Smartt being called away, Ck>loncl Stanford was voted 
to the chair, in the absence of the President. Colonel Stanford introduced 
the question of support for the South African National Union, and briefly 
outlined its objects, which he stated w^ere to encourage in South Africa 
the consumption nf the produce of the farmer, and to distribute pamphlets 
bearing on the subject. 

Committee's Report rc Judging, etc. 

The report of the committee appointed to consider various motions re- 
garding agricultural shows and judging by points, etc., was submitted, as 
follows : — 

Section 1, Sub-section (r). — Entrance Fees for Stock. — This motion was 
withdrawn by Queen’s Town on account of it« unpracticability. 

Section 1, Sub-section (d). — Cla,s.sification of Stock. — The committee 
recommend that this mattei be referred to a special sheep committee to 
be appointed by Congress 

Section 1, Sub-section (c). -Limitation of Prizes. — The committee re- 
commend that Congress do not rerpiest Government to withdraw its re- 
strictions. 

Sections 2, 3, and 4. — The Status of Judges at Shows. Single Judg- 
ing and Judging by Points. Grass-fed or Unhoused Sheep. — The commit- 
tc recommend that Congress request the executive of the Agricultural 
Union to take .steps to form an association of accepted judges for various 
stock sections. The list of ac:cepted judges to be placed in the hands of 
all affiliated societies. The committee further recommend that the said 
Judges’ Association be requested to formulate a scale of points to apply 
to the judging of the different classes of live-stock. 

Mr. Clarke thought that, as the question of judging on points was so 
important, it should be carefully considered. 

Mr. Noble Jack said his idea was to draft a sc.ale of points before the 
Congress adjourned, but owing to the business to be transacted, that was 
found impossible. They hoped to have a list by next Congress, when 
probably things would have improved. It was a big question, and re- 
quired a lot of consideration. 

The report was adopted. 

The President, having retmned, again took the chair. 
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The Scab Acts. 

Mr. Versf eld moved : “ This Congress is of opinion that the ad.ministra^ 
tioii of the Scab Acts should be in no way relaxed or weakened, and that 
instead of a reduction in the number of inspectors, the Cliief Inspector and 
his staff should be maintained and the power increased.'' 

Mr. Fairweather seconded the resolution, which, after discussion, was 
withdrawn. , 

Mr. Strubeii moved : “ That seeing that very slow progi’ess is being 
made under the present. Acts in the work of eradicating sc'.ab, this Con- 
gress is of opinion that legislation should be passed enabling the Govern- 
ments to clean the Colony block by block, and that in so doing considera- 
tion bo given to the following: (1) The arrangement of the blocks so as to 
interfere as little as possible with the marketing of stock and the removal 
of stock from districts in which drought may at the time prevail. (2) The 
dipping of all stock in each block twice under Government supervision. 
The supply of the dip for this purpose by the Government free of charge. 
(3) The prevention of re-infection of clean blocks. ' 

Mr. J. Clark said the only way to make farmers keep their sheep 
clean was to charge them 6d. per head for each scabby sheep. 

Mr. Stephen strongly objected to the Government being asked to pro- 
vide dip, and moved that words referring to this matter be deleted from 
the motion. 

After discussion, the debate was adjourned for the attendance of the 
Chief Inspector of Sheep. 


Soil Investigation. 

Colonel Stanford moved, on behalf of the Western Province Agricul- 
tural Society: ‘'That the Government be urged to again take up the 
systematic investigation and analysis of Colonial soils. ’ Mr. Ryan 
seconding, the motion was carried. 

A Locust Destruction Tax. 

Mr. Struben moved : “ That a special locust destruction tax be levied 
on all properties in the locust zones, and that the proceeds, along with any 
amount voted by Parliament from the general revenue, be expended bv 
Government on the destruction of locusts directly by Government ser- 
vants.' Mr. Malleson seconded. 

Colonel Stanford disagreed with the principle of taxation in this mat- 
ter. 

Mr. Noble Jack considered this was essentially a matter to refer to the 
Inter-Colonial Conference, for it was hopeless to attempt to deal with this 
matter without combined action. 

Mr. Struben withdrew his motion, and it was agreed to refer it to 
the Inter-Colonial Conference. 

Congress then adjourned for lunch, and resumed again at 2.15 for the 
AFTERNOON SITTING. 

The Chief Inspector of Sheep being in attendance, the debate on the 
Scab Acts was resumed. 

Mr. Davison said there wore two methods of getting rid of scab, one 
was to make the owner clean his stock and the other to clean the country 
block by block. If the latter system were adopted, then they would be 
under the supervision of Government inspectors. They would, of coutiie, 
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allow any cleaned stock to leave the block, but others could not bo ro- 
nioved. The course to adopt would be to commence in the centre, and work 
to the coast. If this was done it might be more costly, but it would be the 
best way of conducting the campaign. 

The Chairman said that a Calvinia sheep farmer, who, although not a 
delegate to the Union, as there is no branch there, was present, and asked 
if he could be allowed to give an idea of the difficulties experienced in 
that district in attempting to clean the country of scab. Of course, it 
was not the right course to adopt, but on such an important point they 
should get all the information possible. 

M r. Van der Merwe, the farmer referred to, speaking in Dutch, detailed 
the difficulties in such a dry district in combating scab. 

Mr. Strul>en’s motion was agreed to, he having agreed to withdraw 
the clause asking for Government aid. 

Mr. Struben moved, seconded by Mr. Bayly : That the present lists 
of j)roprietary iips be abolished, and only lime and sulphur and caustic 
soda and sulphur 1x5 recognised by the Government as effective scab- 
destroying preparations.' 

Mr. Swart moved, as an amendment : That Government be urged to 
(arry into effect as soon as possible a scheme of compulsory simultaneous 
dipping in infected areas with recognised dips only. ' 

The President luled the amendment out of order, and on going to 
the vote the original motion was carried. 

The Eii.vdk ation of Piuckly Pear and Jointed Cactus. 

Mr, A. W. Douglass moved, seconded by Mr. Theunissen : “ That, hav- 
ing regard to the high cost of eradicating prickly pear, relative to the 
value of the ground, arsenite of soda for this purfK)se be supplied by the 
Government at half cost: and that in view of the rapid spread of jointed 
cactus and the immense injui'y being done thereby to the pasturage of the 
Colony, and the urgent need for effective action, half the exfx^nse of ex- 
tirpation be borne jointly by the Divisional Council and the Govenunent. ' 
— Carried. 

Bars in Ostrich Feathers. 

Mr. Jurgens moved, seconded by Mr. Bichards : ''That this Union ask 
the Government to provide a larger grant to Professor Duorden for carry- 
ing out his researches rc bai^s in ostrich feathers, and that he should be 
bUpplicd with at least fifty birds to experiment with. ” 

Mr. A. W. Douglass suggested that all words after “ ostrich feathers 
should be omitted, as there were serious difficulties in the w^ay. 

This suggestion being adopted, the motion was carried as amended. 

Closer Union. 

The President announced that the representatives of the Westorii 
Vine and Fimit Growers’ Congress were present, and introduced Messrs. 
C. W. H. Kohler (President), P. J. Cillie, and A. A. Persse (Secretary). 

Mr. C. W, H. Kohler, President of the Western Province Fruit 
Growci's’ Congress, said that when he accepted the invitation to be present 
he thought the President of the Central Farmers’ Association would also 
be present. An influential meeting w^ held at Port Elizal)eth, at, which 
the Agricultural Union was represent^. At Port Elizabeth it was felt 
that there should be a Chamber of Agriculture, wdiich would do away 
with the petty bickerings. There was also a resolution by which the three 
bodies decided to come in together. He thought the resolutions adopted 
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there were of the utmost importance. All felt that thoro must be some 
closer union. After the resolutions were carried, the Conforonco went back 
to the resolutions carried at a previous Conference at Cape Town. They 
detailed the work to be done by the Congress. Mr. Kohler (continuing) 
gave an idea, of the work done in this direction at the Fruit Growers' Con- 
gress. These resolutions provided for a new body — a body that had not 
hitherto existed — a Chamber of Agriculture, which would include the 
bodies now in existence and any others that wished to join it. It was in 
a spirit of compromise and a wish to further the interests of the country 
that they had brought this matter forward. 

Mr. Cillie, who spoke in Dutch, also advocated closer union. 

Mr. Kohler suggested that if the principles were adopted a committee 
might l>e appointed to settle the minor details. 

Mr. Shaw Nicholson moved: “That the resolutions adopted at Port 
Elizabeth, together with the additional resolution carried at the Western 
Vine and Fruit-Growers’ Congress, be adopted.” Mr. I. H. Perold seconded. 

Mr. Kohler thouglit the Government should be approached and asked 
to recognise the Chamber of Agriculture. 

Mr. Noble Jack said this should be a last resort if the other societies 
failed to come in. 

The Chairman, in putting the resolution, said it was a very important 
maiter, and he trusted had had thorough cx>nsideration. 

The motion was then put, and carried unanimously. 

The motion was carried as follows ; it was moved by Mr. Nicholson : 

“ 1, That it is the opinion of this Congress that the time having ar- 
rived for the bett-er representation of the various agricultural interests and 
industries of this Colony, a strenuous and earnest effori. should be made 
to co-ordinate the activities of the various bodies now existing. 

2. That it is desirable to form a body to be known as the Chamber 
of Agriculture of the Cape Colony. 

“ 3. That the original constitution of this Chamber should be such as 
to include representatives from all recognised existing borlies (/'.r,, the 
Central Association, Agricultural Union, and the Horticultural Boards) 
established for the purpose of advancing and encouraging agriculture in 
all or any of its branches in this Colony, and to make arrangements for the 
representation of the same in all inter-State relationships. 

“ 4. That the said Chamber when established should also be the recog- 
nised medium of communication between all the aforesaid bodies (viz., the 
Central Association, Agricultural Union, and Horticultural Boards, and 
any other body that may be affiliated afterwards) and the Government. 

“ 5. That each body affiliated to the Chamber of Agriculture shall have 
the right to discuss all subjects pertaining to farming, but that all resolu- 
tions arrived at affecting the general body shall be forwarded to the Cham- 
ber of Agriculture for action.” 

A hearty vote of thanks was passed to the representatives of the fruit 
growers for their attendance. 

Mr. Mallesoii moved, seconded by Mr. Struben : “ That the further 
negotiations be left to the Executive, with power to act, and to c^)nsider, 
in conjunction with the other bodies concerned, further details of the con- 
stitution of the proposed Chamber of Agriculture.” 

Veterinary Surgeons. 

Mr. Struben moved a rciiolution asking the Government to devise a 
scheme for the establishment in the chief town of each stock raising dis- 
trict. or of two adjoining districs, of a qualified veterinary surgeon, who 
shall be subsidised by Government, and have an authorised scale of chargee 
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to be made to the farmers for his services. The mover said that if there 
were more veterinary surgeons the farmers would avail themselves of their 
services. 

Mr. Borthwick, C.Y.S., said that at the present time they had a staff 
of sixteen veterinary surgeons. The eouiitry was not capable of carrying 
a large veterinary .staff, aaid the idea occurred to him to get young 
students, who had been through their cour.se at Elsenberg, and spreading 
them over the country, under the cent rid of veterinary surgeons. These 
young men would not reejuire a large salary, and if that scheme was 
adopted, it would be possible to relieve the veterinary surgeons (ronsider- 
abiy. 

Mr. Heatlie considered that the Congress was asking much more than 
they could cxy)ect. They would all like veterinary surgeons close at hand, 
but the idea was m^t practicable. He asked Mr. Struben to withdraw his 
motion. 

Mr. Van Aardt also favoured the withdrawal of the motion. 

Mr. Douglass mentioned that tliis subject was fully thrashed out last 
year, and he moved, as an amendment, that the resolution then adopted 
be re-afhrmed. The resolution was tu the effect that Gk>vei*nment be asked 
to appoint more vetorinaiw surgeons in the country districts. He said he 
would add to his amendment tliat a scale of charges be arranged. It w^as 
pointed out that the veterinary surgeons were charging in some districts. 

Mr. Borthwick said a trial in this direction had been made 

Mr. Struben withdrew liis motion in favour of the amendment, which 
was carried. 

Tuperculosts in Cattle. 

Mr. Jas. Rawbone moved the following resolution : That in view 

of the fart, that cert i heat es, of freedom from tuberculosis, sent with ea-ttlc 
iinp()rt»ed from abroad into this country have in several instoiiices proved 
to lx? of no value, it sliall be obligatory to have each animal so imported 
subjected to the tuberculin test, on landing, by the Grovernment veterin/ary 
surgeons, without exception. ’ The mover said that few of them recog- 
nised how much tnberinilosis there was in the country. He mentioned 
several in.stances in which imported stoc^k. on being .subjected to the test, 
re-acted. This wius such a serious matter that a deputation should go to 
the Government. 

Mr. My burgh scrondel, suggesting the addition of a rider providing 
for quarantine. 

Mr. Borthwick, C.V.S., said the regulations held that all cattle must 
he tested, unless accompaT\icd by a certificate, when the vetonnary sur- 
geon had the option of testing the animals. He Ixcame suspicious of some 
Holland cattle, accompanied by a certificate, and found that the disease 
liad Ixen in existence some time. A similar expcnence resulted with some 
Scotch cattle. Anvangeincnts had now been made for quarantining cattle 
for a month after arrival, for inspection. This was probably going te put 
importing back a good deal, and therefore he thought Gouvemment should 
come to the assistance of the owner by not charging for their maintenance 
in quarantine. 

Mr. Heatlie asked if it was not a fact that in cert^ain districts tulxr- 
culosis was prevalent, and was it not unwise to allow cattle to be moved 
from one distiict to another, He moved, as an addition to the motion, 
the words And that the attention of the Government be drawn to tlie 
extreme danger of the spread of this disease from infected herds in the 
Colony.” 

Mr. Borthwick said tuberculosis was only prevalent in the Cape 
Peninsula, and surrounding districts. Of course, the eradication of the 
disease would have to bb taken slowly. 
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Mr. Starke asked if an animal left the quarantine quite clear of the 
disease, would there be fear of its breaking out? 

Mr. Borthwick said the tuberculin test was a pretty sure one. 

Mr. P. liyaii said he had only that morning valued a cow that was 
only in tlic Colony nine months, and which arrived here with a clean cer- 
tificate, but had had to be destroyed for tuberculosis. The owner of that 
cow was about £40 out of pocket on accomit of the outbreak. 

Mr. Jack said the farmers themselves had the solution to the difficulty 
in their own hands, which was, not to buy bulls that had not been through 
the test. 

Mr. Kohler asked for some information with regard to the danger to 
human beings of drinking milk from tubercular cattle. 

Mr. Borthwick said it was recognised that human beings could con- 
tract tuberculosis from drinking the milk from tubercular cattle, more 
especially if the udder was affected. He had examined the dairy herds 
around Cape Town, and found them very clear from tuberculosis. He ex- 
plained that in the Western Province cattle were housed, and the more 
warmth the stock had the more tuberculosis. In the East^em Province, 
where the cattle were kraaled, there was little or no tuberculosis. In the 
Eastern Province some years ago they brought a lot of cattle from Mada- 
gascar, all of which were affected by tuberculosis, but, with the exception 
of an isolated case or two, there was none now. 

The motion, with the riders, was agreed to. 

The Wine Industry. 

Mr. Louw (Stellenbosch) moved: “That the Bill to amend the Wine 
and Brandy Adulteration Act be re-introduced into the Legislature, and 
that beer, Kafir beei, and aerated waters be included in it; and that the 
Act be stringently enforced ; further, that a prohibitive duly be imposed 
on imported vinegar, essence of vinegar, acetic acid, and glucose. “ He said 
his object in bringing forward such a motion was to look after the interests 
of the men of the East, and to see that what they got in the way of wine 
and vinegar was not adulterated. Ho read extracts from reports of 
anatysis showing that vinegar, at present retailed, was considerably adul- 
terated. 

After discussion, the motion was adopted. 

Duty on Imported Liquor. 

Mr. Louw moved, seconded by Mr. J. Starke: “ That a higher duty be 
imposed on imported liquor."' 

After an animated discufisioiD, the resolution was adopted. 

It was also reeolved that the resolution passed at the Port Elizabeth 
Congress in 1907 on the Viticultural Industry be re-affirmed. The resolu- 
tion was as follows : “In view of the enormous importance of viticulture 
to a considerable area and tO' a very large proportion of the population of 
the Colony, this Congress submits to the consideration of the Government 
that the time has come when the development of this great national in- 
dustry should receive sympathetic treatment on the part of the Legisla- 
ture. Congress recognises that at present the production of wine exceeds 
50,000 leaguers, representing in value £382,000 without Excise, and that 
thQ Government has £170,000 of public money invested in the industry 
with a view to its extension. Further, that the property value concerned 
with the viticultural industry exceeds two and a half millions stifling. 
Congress, therefore, submits that in view of these facts the existing re- 
striotioiui need careful revision with the object of extending the consump- 
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tiou of light Colonial wines under due limitations and control, as against 
im|x>rted liquors and many of the injurious spirituous compounds at 
present being secretly manufactured and consumed in the countiy. 

The Excise. 

Mr. Versf eld moved, seconded by Mr. Neethling ; “ That in the opinion 
oi this Congress the Excise should be abolished. ’ He said it was a most 
important question. There was no market for Colonial wine; if they had 
a market he would not be against the Excise. 

Mr. Neetliling said the wine industry was in such a condition that 
farmers were taking up their vines and going in for ostrich farming. But 
what was to become of the poor labourers, men who were depending on the 
wine farmer for a living. 

Mr. Liouw asked the ostrich farmers how they would like to be treated 
as the wine farmer was. Brandy and ostrich feathers were considered 
luxuries; but he had to sell a leaguer of brandy for £9; while £32 10s. 
was claimed by the Government as Excise before the consumer got the 
brandy for consumption. 

Mr. Edmeades gave a description of Oudtshoorn at the time it was a 
wine-producing district. Cape Colony would never compete with the wine- 
exporting countries of Europe, and they must rely on local consumption as 
a market for their wines. He caused great amusement by describing the 
condition of a village when brandy was 2d. a bottle, and the conditions at 
present existing. The fanner could afford to give his hands a glass now 
and then. He could not do that now, so that the farm hands went to the 
village for his drink, and generally finished by being locked up. 

Mr. Swart moved that the Excise remain as it is. 

Mr. Hoole could not understand the situation. Brandy was a luxury, 
and as the consumer paid the tax, he did not see why the Excise should be 
reduced. 

Mr. Stniben suggested that the Excise should be modified, and lie 
moved that a reduction be asked for. 

Mr. Stephen said he did not sec how the removal of the Excise would 
help the farmer. 

After further discussion, the question was put to the vote. The 
amendment for a reduction of the Excise being put first, was declared lost, 
end the original motion carried. A division was called foi', which resulted 
as under : — 

For the repeal of the Excise : Messrs. Van der Merwe, Botha, Duckett, 
Versfold, De Wet, Neethling, Heatlie, Jurgens, Richards, Le Sueur, P. H. 
Swart, J. Starke, Louw, Hugo, Joubert, Edmeades, Perold, De Villiers, J. 
Fauro, Le Roux, Minnaar, Theunissen, Collett, Theron, Smit, and My- 
burgh (26). 

Against: Messrs. Albcrtyn, Bayly, Clarke, McNally, Van Aardt, 
Blomerus, Hoole, Warren, Hill, Stephen, H. Swart, Geard, Estment, Raw- 
bone, Struben, Stahl, Waldron, and Lee (17). 

Congress then adjourned, and resumed at 8 p.m. for the 

EVENING SITTING. 

The fixing of dates for the 1909 shows again came up for consideration. 
After considerable discussion, it was decided that the draft list be accepted, 
subject to local modification where necessary. 

Cl.ASSlFICATlON OP ShEEP FOR ShOWS. 

The following committee was elected to deal with the question of the 
classification of sheep for shows: Messrs. Wan’en, Hoole, Van Aardt, 
Stephen, Albertyn, and Bayly. 
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Presidential Election. 

The Hon. P. W. Micliau, Vice-President, took the chair while the 
election of officers proceeded. 

On the motion of Mr. Mallcson, it was unanimously agreed that Mr. 

C. G. Lee lx; re-elected President for the forthcoming year. The election 
vas received with loud applause. 

Office-wearers. 

The election of office-bearers for the forthcoming year was then pro* 
coeded with, and resulted as follows: Vice-Presidents, Colonel Stanford 
and the Hon. Mr. Michau, M.L.C. ; Committee : Messrs. ¥ C. Bayly, O. E. 
G. Evans, E. M. Warren, E. T. L. Edmeades, R. H>. StrulKui, 

D. M. Hugo, T. T. Hoole, D. J. Albertyn, P. R. Malleson, A. W. Douglass, 
R, Watson, Jas. Starke, S. van Aardt, A. P. Everett, and D. J. de Wet. 

Mr, Douglass moved that the following be added to the list of Honor- 
ary Vice-Presidents: The Hon. F. 8. Malan, M.L.A., the Hon. John 

Daverin, M.L.C., Mr. T. P. Theroii, M.LA., and Mr. J. A. Sieberhagen. 
Seconded by Mr. Bayly, and carried. 

Mr. Lee, on resuming his scat, thanked the Congress for the great 
honour they had conferred on him. As they had chosen him, he was glad, 

because during the coming y^ar they were going through great hardships, 
but they were going to bring the two great peoples together. He had to 
forego a good deal to take up the position, but when he did so, he was 
buoyed up with the fact that the delegates wore also entering heartily into 
the matter. He concluded by again returning thanks. 

The nomination of delegates to the Inter-Colonial Congi’oss was left to 
the Executive. 

It was resolved that the next Congress be hold at Cape Town. 

Undesirable Sires. 

Mr. Struben moved : ‘‘ That the Government be urged to introduce legis- 
lation for the reduction of the gi*eat numbers of undesirable horse stallions 
throughout the Colony, and, further, that this Congress would suggest the 
imposition of a horse stallion licence, and the introduction of a system of 
subsidy on the lines of the 'King’s Premium,’ in force in England.” Mr. 
Versfeld seconded. 

Mr. Edmeades defended the sire at present in the country, and said 
that many fanners kept a pair of entires for their calls, and if these were 
taxed there would be a general outburst of indignation in the country, 

Mr. Jack said that one reason for such poor stock was the fact that 
all sorts of mongrels were allowed to run on the veld with good stock. He 
also thought that entires should be emasculated at a much younger age 
than they were. 

Mr. Heatlie inquired where they were going to get men to inspect the 
stock. 

Mr. Van Aardt thought it was much better to leave the selection of 
sires to the farmer himself, than to send men round the country condemn- 
ing stock. He considered the country was much too young for moving in 
the direction suggested by the resolution. 

The matter was still under discussion when Congress adjourned to the 
next day. 
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THIRD DAY.— WEDNESDAY, JUNE 24. 


The delegates having visited Elscnberg Agricultural College during 
the morning, Congress did not re assemble until 2.15 p.m. 

Colonel Stanford, in the absence of the President, was voted to the 
chair. 

Discussion proceeded on the motion standing over from the previous 
evening on undasirable sires, which was adopted in the following form : 
“ That the Government be urged to introduce legislation for the reduction of 
the great numbers of undesirable stallions throughout the Colony, and, 
further, that this Congress would suggest the introduction of a sysem of 
subsidy on the line.s of the King’s premium in force in England. ” 

Cl\ssification of Sheep. 

The Special Comiiiittec appointed to deal witli the classilication of 
sheep reported as follows : The committee wish to report that they arc of 
strong opinion that the present classification of sheep classes at agricul- 
tural shows is detrimental to the best interests of the sheep industry, more 
especially in that it tends to the crossing of various distinct types of sheep, 
producing animals of no fixed type at all, but merely a show sheep. The 
committee recommend that the classification be arranged foi future ex- 
hibitions under three classes, viz., for sheep. 

1. Australian Tasmanian type. 

2. Rambouillet type. 

3. Vermont type. 

The committee funlicr reccnninend that all agricultural societies shall 
be immediately advised of Congress’s resolution on this matter. 

The reiKui- was adopted. 

Tax on Greyhounds. 

Mr. Bayly moved : “ That Government be urged to introduce legislation 
to place a heavy tax on greyhounds for the purpose of protecting game." 
He referred to the groat harm done to game by bands of natives accom- 
panied by greyhounds and mongrels going through the country. Mr. 
Joubert seconded. 

Mr. Waldron drew attention to the fact that coursing was just in its 
infancy in Cape Colony, and the inipositit>n of such a tax would create a 
great set-back this sport. He asked the mover of the resolution to in- 
clude in his resolution au exemption for greyhounds, the property of mem- 
bers of recognised coursing clubs. 

The President said a Bill dealing wdth this subject would come before 
Parliament during the coming session. 

Mr. Heatlie contended that greyhounds were kept by members of 
coursing clubs as luxuries, and therefore should be paid for. 

It was pointed out that alreirdy in many districts a tax of 5s. a dog 
had U) bo paid to the Divisional Councils. 

Mr. Edmeades said there was legislation dealing with Ibis matter al- 
ready in force, and it should be enforced. 

Mr. Struben said that if coursing clubs were exempted, then bands of 
coloured people would staii:. coursing clubs all over the country. 

Mr. Waldron pointed out that ct^ursing clubs of coloured people would 
not be recognised by the S.A.K.C. 
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The matter having been debated at considerable length, it was agreed 
that Government be urged to introduce legislation to place a heavy special 
dog tax on greyhounds and bastard greyhounds for the purpose of pro- 
tecting game, and that this special tax be collected by Government. 

Game Protection. 

Mr. Albortyn moved ; That all sporting guns and rifles owned by pri- 
vate individuals should bo registered, and an annual licence of not less 
iban 10s. per gun be imposed.” 

Mr. Versfeld suggested to alter the wording to read “ everybody carry- 
■‘ng a gun,” because a man who paid his licence could lend it to anybody. 

Mr. Douglass said the question of protecting game rested with the far- 
mers themselves, and if they wanted to protect the game they could easily 
do so. 

The motion was put as amended, and lost. 

Greater Activity for Agricultural Societies. 

The President (Mr. C. G. Lee), having taken the chair, moved the fol- 
lowing resolution: “This Congress strongly urges upon all agricultural 
societies the advisability of considering the practicability of maintaining 
more active operations in the interests of agriculture dur- 
ing the annual periods between the holding of the annual 
show, and that the Executive during the ensuing year endeavour to assist 
societies in this object, as far as possible.” He strongly urged the neces- 
sity of maintaining more active operations in the interests of agriculture 
in the periods between the holding of the annual shows, and instanced the 
good work that several local societies were doing, whilst with others the 
only work covered was the annual show. 

Mr. Noble Jack said that what was required was iniformation, and 
the only way to get that was from men who knew it. It was articles on dif- 
ferent matters by men who were experts that educated the people. 

Mr. Woodin said his society had already made a step in the direction 
mentioned. Secretaries of agricultural societies did not come suificiently 
into touch with the farmers to know what they wantod, but when they got 
the information, they would be only too desirous to carry it on. 

The motion was unanimously adopted. 

Vagrants. 

Mr. Bayly moved a resolution asking Government to amend the 
Vagrancy Laws so as to protect farmers against vagrants, who move about 
the country and refuse to work. 

The motion was debated at length, but it was eventually agreed to re- 
fer the wheJe subject to the Executive for consideration and such action 
as may be found necessary. 

The “ Agricultural Journal,’' 

Mr. Neethling moved : “ That the Agricultural Journal be sent gratis 
to all ihembers of agricultural societies who apply for same.’^ 

Mr. Joubert moved, seconded by Mr. Struben : “That the free circu- 
lation of the Agricultural Journal be abolished.” 

i. 1 . motions having been negatived, it was resolved to instruct 

the MxBc^tive to arrange for a deputation to the Secretary for Agriculture 
to Ohdeavour to get the vote for that publication increased. 
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Duty on Beer. 

Mr. Heatlio moved : “ That the Excise duty on Colonial beer bo raised 
to the level of that in the neighbouring colonies, and that a higher Excise 
duty be levied on all beer manufactured from material other than malt.'’ 
The motion was agreed to. 


The Troops. 

Mr. Waldron moved ; Thtit in view of the contemplated redistribu- 
tion of the South African garrison, Government be requested to approach 
the Imperial authorities and strongly urge the suitability for garrison pur- 
poses of the Cape Colony in general, and of the Cape Peninsula in par- 
iicular.’' 

Mr. Struben favoured the adoption of the resolution if the words 
“ (hipe Peninsula ' were withdrawn. The motion as amended was carried. 

The Work of the Agricultural Department. 

Mr. Woodin moved the following resolution : That Congress put on 
record its high appreciation of the services rendered by the Agricultural 
Department in its elTorts assist the agricultural industries of the Cape 
Colony. Fujther, that Congress appreciates to the fullest extent the ab- 
solute impartiality on the paid, of the Department in their efforts to assist 
the bringing about of closer union amongst agricultural bodies. ’ Seconded 
by Mr. Fairweather, and carried. 

Votes op Thanks. 

Votes of thanks to the President and Executive of the City and Civil 
Service Clubs, to the Mayor and Corporation of Cape Town, to the Chief 
Traffic Manager, C.G.R., arid General Manager, N.C.C.R., for concessions, 
Principal, Elsonberg College, the Minister of Agriculture, and the staff of 
the Agricultural Department were moved by the President, who also re- 
ferred to the excellent work done by the Secretary, which, he said, left 
nothing to be desired. 

The President, in closing the Congress, said the country would un- 
doubtedly appreciate the work done by the delegates, and he had great 
hope:; for the ultimate closi^r union scheme. 

Tlio proceedings then terminated. 



ANIMAL DISEASES— CONTAGIOUS AND rNFECTIOUS. 


Summary of Outbreaks of Contagious and Infectious Animal Diseases Scheduled 

under Act No. 27 of 189.‘1. 

Still under Quarantine on 3()th June, 190H. 
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CAPE FRUIT IN THE TRANSVAAL. 


CONDEMNED CONSIGNMENTS. 

The following is a list of corisignme;*ts of Cape Fruit condemned by 
the Plant Inspector, at Johannesburg, during the season, 1907-8: — 

Dec. 11, ’07, J. 11. Malan, Wellington, 20 Boxes Pears, 25 per cent. 
Codling M oth . Destroyed . 

Dec. 11, '07, K. Lala, Huguenot, 63 Boxes Pears, 7 per cent. Codling 
Moth . Destroyed . 

Dec. 11, J)7, Naidoo, Robertson, 2 Baskets Pears, 4 per cent. Codling 
Moth. Destroyed. 

Jan. 4, ’08, Cillie & Son, Wellington, 30 Boxes Pears, 5 per cent. 
Codling Moth. Reconsigned. 

Jan. 6, ’08, J. 11. Postlethwaite, Bosman’s Crossing, 29 Boxes Pears, 
9 per cent. Codling Moth. Destroyed. 

Jan. 13, ’08, K. M. Naidoo, De Dooms, 9 Boxes Apples, 13 per cent. 
Codling Moth. Reconsigned. 

Jan. 14, ’08, S. Coetzias, Bosnian’s Crossing, 42 Boxes Pears, 12 per 
cent. Codling Moth. Reconsigned. 

Jan. 14, ’08, Black, De Dooms, 10 Baskets Pears, 5 per cent. Codling 
Moth. Reconsigned. 

Jan. 14, ’08, J, Sarenbock, Huguenot, 6 Boxes Pears, 12 per cent. 
Codling Moth. Reconsigned. 

Jan. 22, ’08, J. H Postlethwaite, Bosman’s Crossing, 17 Cases Pears, 
5 per cent. Codling Moth. Reconsigned. 

Jan. 22, ’08, Rhodes Fruit Farm, Drakenstein, 74 Cases Pears, 6 per 
cent. Ckidling Moth. Reconsigned. 

Jan. 23, ’08, J. Shapiro, Huguenot, 2 Boxes Pears, 5 per cent. Cod- 
ling Moth. Destroyed. 

Jan. 23, ’08, Dimitri, Stellenbosch, 28 Boxes Pears, 4 jier cent. Cod- 
ling Moth. Reconsigned. 

Jan. 25, 08, Nicholson, Stellenbosch, 10 Boxes Pears, 8 ])er cent. 

Codling Moth. Destroyed. 

Jan. 25, ’08, J. & H. Hards, Grahamstown, 5 Boxes Apples, over 5 
per cent. Fusicladium. Reconsigned. 

Jan. 27, ’08, Breda, Stellenbosch, 40 Boxes Pears, 4 per cent. Codling 
Moth. Reconsigned. 

Jan. 27, ’08, J. & H. Hards, Grahamstown, 10 Boxes Apples, Fusi- 
cla dium . Reconsi gned 

• Jan. 27, ’08, J. Minnaar, Worcester, 19 Baskets Apples, 5 per cent. 
Codling Moth. Reconsigned. 

Jan. 27, ’08, J. Minnaar, Worcester, 10 Baskets Pears, Codling Moth 
and Rotten. Destroyed. 

Jan. 27, ’08, Olivier Bros., 50 Boxes Pears, 9 per cent. Codling Moth. 
Rcconsigned. 

E 
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Jan. 27, '08, J. H. Postlethwaite, Bosman's Crossing, 104 Boxes Pears, 
5 per cent. Codling Moth. Reconsigned. 

Jan. 29, '08, Harris, Stellenbosch, 60 Boxes Pears, 4 per cent. Codling 
Mot h . Reconsigned . 

Feb. 1, '08, Rhodes Fruit Farm, Groot Drakenstein, 10 Cases Pears. 
5 per cent. Codling Moth. Destroyed. 

Feb. 6, '08, J. Brink, Touws River, 60 Boxes Pears, 5 per cent. Cod- 
ling Moth. Reconsigned. 

Feb. 8, '08, Woodland & Kirk, Wellington, 22 Boxes Pears 5 per cent. 
Codling Moth. Reconsigned. 

Feb. 11, '08, J. H. Postlethwaite, Bosman's Crossing, 61 Boxes Pears, 
5 per cent. Codling Moth. Reconsigned. 

Feb. 11, 08, Nicholas, Stellenbosch, 5 Boxes Pears, being part of a 
consignment, over 6 per cent. Codling Moth. Destroyed. 

Feb. 11, '08, J. H. Postlethwaite, Bosman's Crossing, 50 Boxes Pears, 

3 per cent. Codling Moth. Reconsigned. 

Feb. 14, '08, J. Cillie, Wellington, 20 Boxes Pears, 8 per cent. Cod- 
ling Moth. Destioyed. 

Feb. 17, '08, Dimitri, Stellenbosch, 105 Boxes Pears, 4 per cent. Cod- 
ling Moth. Reconsigned. 

Feb. 22, '08, Station Master, Naauwpoort, 53 Boxes Pears, 3 per cent. 
Codling Moth. Destroyed. 

Feb. 25, '08, V. Naidoo, Worcester, 7 Baskets Apples, 14 per cent. 
Codling Moth. Reconsigned. 

Feb. 25, '08, K. M. Naidoo, Robertson, 14 Baskets Pears, 11 per cent. 
Codling Moth. Reconsigned. 

Feb. 25, ’08, K. M. Naidoo, Robertson, 12 Cases Pears, 9 per cent. 
Codling Moth Reconsigned. 

Feb. 26, '08, C. A. Visser, Robertson, 100 Cases Pears, 12 per cent. 
Codling Moth. Reconsigned. 

Feb. 26, '08, D. Sadien, Wynberg, 8 Cases Apples, 8 per cent. (V)d' 
ling Moth, Destroyed. 

Feb. 26, '08, M. T. Heyleger, Bosman’s Crossing, 11 Cases Pears, 9 
per cent. Codling Moth. Destroyed. 

Feb. 29, '08, Brink, Somerset West, 114 Cases Pears, very bad witJi 
Codling Moth. Destroyed. 

March 2, '08, A. Acar, Worcester, 14 Cases Pears, 5 per cent. Codling 
Mot h . Reconsigned . 

March 4, '08, Liebnuts, French Hoek, 13 Cases Pears, 50 per cent 
Codling Moth. Destroyed. 

March 5, '08, W. F. <fe Produce Supply, Huguenot, 25 Baskets Pears, 
20 per cent. Codling Moth. Reconsigned. 

March 6, '08, Naidoo & Company, Robertson, 7 Cases Pears, 10 per 
cent. Codling Moth. Reconsigned. 

March 9, '08, High Constantia Estate, Wynberg, 24 Boxes Pears, 17 
per cent. Codling Moth. Destroyed. 

March 11, '08, W. de Boer, Worcester, 16 Boxes Pears, 5 per cent. 
Codling Moth. Reconsigned. 

March 13, '08, High Constantia Estate, Wynberg, 24 Boxes Pears, 

4 per cent. Codling Moth. Destroyed. 

March 16, '08, V. Naidoo, De Wet, 8 Boxes Quinces, 5 per cent. Cod- 
ling Moth. Reconsigned. 

March 25, '08, J. Minnaar, Worcester, 5 Boxes Pears, over 5 per cent. 
Codling Moth. Destroyed. 

March 25, '08, Botha & Co., Worcester, .14 Cases Pears, 7 per cent. 
Codling Moth, Reconsigned. 
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March 28, ’08, J. Minnaar, Worcester, 12 Boxes Apples, over 5 per 
Cent. Codling Moth. Destroyed. 

March 30, ’08, Black, De Dooms, 15 Baskets Pears, 5 per cent. Cod- 
ling Moth. Reconsigned. 

March 31, ’08, K. M. Naidoo, Robertson, 10 Baskets Quinces, 7 per 
cent. Codling Moth. Reconsigned. 

April 1, ’08, K. M. Naidoo, Robertson, 6 Baskets Pears, 10 per cent. 
Fruit Fly. Reconsigned. 

April 22, ’08, Bapoo, Tulbagh, 31 Baskets Apples, 3 per cent. Cod- 
ling Moth. Destroyed. 

April 25, ’08, Standard Cold Storage, Woodstock, 50 Boxes Apples, 
3 per cent. Codling Moth. Destroyed. 

April 25, ’08, P. A. Black, De Dooms, 10 Baskets Pears, 28 per cent. 
Codling Moth. Destroyed. 

April 27, ’08, P. A. Black, De Doerns, 7 Baskets Pears, 28 per cent. 
C-odling Moth. Destroyed. 

^ April 28, 08, W. F. & Produce Supply, De Dooms, 15 Baskets 

Quinces, 15 per cent. Codling Moth. Destroyed. 

April 28, ’08, W. F. Produce Supply, De Dooms, 9 Cases Apples, 
5 per cent. Codling Moth. Destroyed. 

April 28, ’08, W. F. & Produce Supply, De Dooms, 20 Cases Pears, 
5 f)er cent. Codling Motli. Reconsigned. 

April 28, ’08, Joubert, Ceres, 72 Cases Pears, and 18 Cases Apples, 
both consignments , over 3 per cent. Codling Moth. Reconsigned. 

April 28, '08, J. do Mardt, Lyndock, 200 Cases Pears, 10 per cent. 
Codling Moth. 149 Cases sent to Delagoa Bay, and 51 were destroyed. 

April 28, ’08, J. de Mardt, Lyndock, 65 Cases Pears, 10 per cent. 
Codling Moth. 45 Cases were sent to Delagoa Bay, and 20 were destroyed. 

May 5, ’08, Burger, Do Dooms, 25 Boxes Apples, 3 per cent. Codling 
Moth. Reconsigned. 

May 19, ’08, Joubert Chores Road, 53 Boxes Apples, 3 per cent. Cod- 
ling Moth. Destroyed. 

June 2, ’08, J. 11. Comellach, Graharnstown, 1 Box Oranges, 24 per 
cent. Red Scale. Destroyed. 

June 18, ’08, J. Shapiro, Cape Town, 19 Cases Apples, Black Rot 
Fungus. Destroyed. 

SUMMARY. 


672 Packages Reconsigned 672 

1,389 ,, Destroyed 1,389 

Total 2,061 
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ANALYSES OF PRIZE WINES AND BRANDIES. 


Section A.— White Winks. 
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Section B.— Red Winks. 
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WINE SHOW, 1908.— Analyses of Prize Winek & BkAN contd. 


Section C. Brandies. 
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James Malan 
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(t. a. Retief 
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D. M. le Roux ... 
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1 51 -751 
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I 261-1; 
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From the chemical point of view, these prize wines are the finest that 
have ever been analysed in the Government Analytical Lalioratory. 


J, I.EWIS, M.A. 
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The Cape Horse. 


To thv Editor , Achk ijltuual Journal. 

Sir, Oho of tho best lottors I liave over read on “The Cape Horse” was eon- 
Iribnted to your Journal last month, signed “Cri(|ua.” 

1 can hear out almost everything he says from long experience, ;ind the many 
thousands of miles travelled l)y me in execution of my duties in the Puhlit' Works 
])e})arlmont during tliirty four years’ service. 

I’he only points that I cannot substantiate are: — (1) The statement that South 
Africa has been f)roved to he the only country in the world where the famous Knglish 
thoroughbred retawis his tyjie without infusion of fresh blood every generation or so. 
’Phis may be so or not, 1 do not know. (2) That an impression among the general 
public is growing that South African horse-breeders are only breeding racehorses, etc. 
I did not know of this. 

With the exception of these points I should like t(^ substantiate from actual 
experience the remainder of the remarks contained in this valuable letter, which can 
only h.'ive been written by a man of long experience, keen observation, and an un- 
biassed mind. 

J’here is uo doubt that the best stallion for the ordinary Cape mare is a com 
pact thorouglibriMl with plenty of b(«ne, a,nd not less than eight inches below the knee 
(a spot where a good many of the Cape horses fail). .A Queen’s Premium horse is a 
pretty safe investment to go in for evaui it you have never seen liim. 

After the Thoroughbred undoubtedly comes the Arab — in this “ Criqna ” is again 
corri'ct. J'he late (Jias, Harry had one of the best. I believe be was. however, a 
Culf Arab, but bo (his as it may his progeny proved an unqualified success in the 
districts of Hob(*rt.'‘()U. Swelleudam, and Caledoni. where some descendants still remain, 
the war having been responsili’e for the disappearance of many others, as it was for 
very large numliers of the old Ca}»e Horse — with his clean, flat legs, compact body, 
and good all round points. Many of the best specimens were to be seen in the old 
days rnmning in the post-cart between (^ape ’Pown and Port Elizabeth doing their 
eight miles an hour throughout, often with 1,500 lbs. of mails behind them. Where 
are they now? Nearly all gone, and in their place a mixed breed from a dozen dif- 
ferent countries, with the reiuuards of the old Cape horse here and there. 

It is a pity to lose this old breed or get it mixed with foreign rubbish, and an effort 
should be made to perpetuate it by careful selection and the introduction of selected 
sires; I hope it will be done, notwithstanding th? bad tiims. 

Calvinia used to suppl}^ many of the best specimens of the Cape horse, known as 
a Hantam horse. T^e old farmer.^ there paid very high prices for tj}eir stallions, £300 
to £400, but no such sums, to my knowledge, have been spent on horses in that Divi- 
sion during the last twenty-five years. £30 to £40 is more like it, though the Van 
der Merwe’s paid on two occasions £100 each for two sires, hut I have not heard of 
other like sums being disbursed, J'he result is the Hantam horse has greatly de- 
teriorated. 

As an instance of the sort of stuff you got there, I may mention I bought a cream 
entire from Mr. Tini van Dyk, who always had the best. He was a cross-bred Arab. 
I worked this horse continually for fourteen years on long journeys, and then sold him 
for five pounds more than I gave for him (for an easy job). He is still fit and well, 
and won two competitions at Rosebnnk Show this year ; he is now twenty-five years 
old. Such was the old Cape horse. 

Hackneys, as my friend “ Griqua ” says — all men who love horses are friends — are 
all very well for town work, but too soft for travelling, where high actiom and “ beef” 
are not required. They are, however, a most useful and showy breed for carriage and 
trap work. 
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For military purposes there cannot be two opinions about the old Cape horse. 
Not even with double teams could the Imperial Forces in the late War t)vertake the 
Boer Commandoes. The imported horses, of course, were not acclimatised we will 
say this for them — but they proved their inferiority throughout in every respect, and 
died in thousands from exhaustion. The reputation of the old Cape horse for military 
work stood first in India, and officers used to come over regularly and buy here until 
the good times of diamonds and gold came, when they became too dear, and Aus- 
tralia, with her fiddle-headed, long-legged Walers, cut us out. 

About racecourses. How are you to prove which is the best horse without having 
races? Are people going to breed Thoroughbreds to look at? And unless crossed they 
are of no use for anything else, and too expensive for anything (the best of them) but 
racing. The bad ones are of no use at all, not even to l(K)k at. It will be a dark 

day lor horse breeders, farmers, and the (vommunity generally when horse racing is 

stopped, as it would if fox hunting was discontinued in Kngland. By the way, there 
are two hundred and twenty-one packs of foxhounds in the United Kingdom. These 
fiacks comprise eight thousand couples of hounds, and they gave employment to one 
hundred thousand horses. These horses were valued at seven million pounds, and 

involved an outlay of five miUion pounds for their keep in 1899, and about the same 

at present. 

As to farriers, they certainly should not be allowed to touch a horse's fool with 
out having a certificate" that they are qualified. The damage they d(v to horses in this 
country is incalculable, as detailed by “Criqua.” I have never had a horse with 
corns, but the first thing the smith does is to cut out the frog as a rule, then hammer 
on a shew without shaping it to the foot, and when nailed, rasp the foot down to tlie 
outlines of the sh(H\ 1 never allowed a knife to be put on the frog of any of my 
horses, but with all my care, it was done on several occasions— -by a new man being 
put on where I had my horses shod — and I either did not send my driver or go my 
self. It took two years for the frog to grow again, and then never was as g(H)d as 
before. So the damage done by this ignorant smith was not only extremely annoying, 
but greatly damaged my horse. 

I never had a lame horse except from accident (treading on something sharp, and 
on two occasions from rheumatism). 1 never had a sprained or lame shoulder, and 
kept from two to five horses for over thirty years, and travelled at one time eight 
months in the year at an average pace of six miles per hour, ;md forty per day. when 
travelling, and never stayed in the veld once ooi account of a sick horse. 

For long distance travelling, a nice quiet hack, a good ride for a lady, or a quiet 
mount to shoot off, where can you equal the old (Jape horse? .May he long live is the 
wish of 

R. Buomlev, 

Late Divisional Engineer, Public Works Dept. 

Worcester, July 24. 


The Divining: Rod Proves a Success. 


To the. Editor, Ageicultural Joiirnai,. 

Sir,— With much interest 1 have read various letters which have appeared from 
time U) time in the pages of your valuable Journal, both in favour of and against the 
Divining Rod. 

Being on the point of sinking a couple of boreholes, I got the opinion of various 
persons as to the best course to obtain subterranean water. Some three years ago 1 
had a borehole put down of 111 feet by the Star Jumper drill, and this hole was placed 
entirely upon the surrounding formation having plenty of local drainage and a good 
dyke. The hole seemed fairly gwid according to the boiler test, “ which method is a 
fraud.” It gave, according to the U^st, 1,000 gallons per hour. But after me going 
to the trouble and expense of erecting a large plant, which cost me about £75, I found 
the supply actually to be 75 gallons per hour. So this time I decided to give the 
Divining Rod a trial, with the result that two holes were completed at 133 feet. 

The first hole, 72 feet deep, struck water at 29 feet 6 inches, yielding a supply 
of 900 gallons per hour, 21,600 per 24 hours. Water fresh. The second hole, 61 feet 
deep, struck water at 39 feet, yielding a supply of 1,000 gallons per hour, or 24,000 
per 24 hours. Water slightly mineralised. Both of these holes were tested for eight 
hours with 5-inch cylinder, 3-inch pipe, 12-inch stroke. These two holes were divined 
bv a Mr. Thomas Watson, Palmietfontein, P.O. Middlewater. This gentleman has 
already succeeded in gaining about 6 to 8 holes placed upon his sites, and not one hole 
is giving under 500 gallons per hour. I believe in the Divining Rod, provided it is 
worked ny a conscientious man, which Mr. Watson is. — Yours, etc., 

J. G. WEBfiTER. 


Waylands, Ann’s Villa, July 6. 
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Melilot and Pea Clover. 


7’o the AcHiCUf/ruHAL Joukkai.. 

SiK, — Mr. H.urisoirs account appearing in the June issue was very interesting, 
showing how this pea. clover has ciuwnged poor sandy soils into g(Kjd loam. 

I have just received a sample from a Sydney seedsman, who writes: “It is nearly 
related to Bokhara clover, and has the same strong smell and deep rooting habits. It 
is a wonderfully Ruccessful fodder plant on the sandy coasts of King Island, where 
it grows most luxuriantly. It has been identified by Mr. Maiden, Oovernment 
Botadiist, as Hexham Scent, a well known weed in N.S.W., and a particularly bad one 
in wheat paddotrks, where it takes possession and taints the flour made from the wheat 
grown near it. It could, liowever, be used to advantage in poor, sandy country near 
the sea,”- A'fiiirs, etc., 

E. R. Mcli. WRAITH. 

l*ort Elizabeth, July II. 


T<t thr Kditor, Aouicri.TTTRAL Jot'rnai,. 


^ii\~~Iu the .June No. a])peared a lelUu* liom a N.S.M . friend, under the heading 
o) Melilot or Pea ('hivm’. I wonder whether it is the same kind ('f grass called differ- 
ently in different countries, as in Natal, and also in ( Jraham’s 'rown, Melilot is bo- 
tanii'ally known as //alviflora. (The latter is what we know as “ Slimk 

kljiver,” and is different to the McJilofitfi officinali'i. — Ed.) 

Jo this (the Palviflora) 1 drew the Departmenrs attention in the beginning cl 
1908, and it was probably of too little .significance to take it up and introduce it in 
t ape ( (dony. Headtrs caai, however, be sure that on sv)ur veld we cannot go much 
wr)iig by sow’ing it pretty freely as well for pasture as to cut for hay. Seed can be 
obtained from the Natal (Jovennneiit. The seed is impinted from Au.st ralia, where it 
i.s (’( iisidm ed one of the most piofitable clovers under ('ultivation. In Natal it is 
doing very well, anid in this Colony, where tried, it is well worth taking notice of.— 
Yours, e!<'., 

, . R. P. Malan. 

Porttr\ii]e, Julv 27, 1908. 


Wireworm in Sheep. 


7’o the Editor, AcRici i.ti ral Jot rnai.. 

Sir, — In your .lourna/ for June there appears a letter from Mr. G. W. Brown, com- 
plaining of the loss of a. (number of sheep through being dosed with bluest one. 

1 can sympathise with Mr. Brown, as I have experienced the same loss more than 
oiK*e, and 1 also agree with Mr. Brown that the treatment does not kill all the worms. 

But what 1 would like more especially to deal with is your footnoU'. Von state 
these fatalities do occur at odd kitervals ; allow me to say they (x'cur at rm/ frequent 
intervals, though all losses may not be reported to the Journal. 

Further on you state the treatment (bluestone) must stand until someihimg better 
can be substituted. That, sir, is just the point : have we nothing more effective than 
bluestone, and at the same time a }>erfectly safe dose? I think we have, and that is 
the mixture known as “ Bert Bowker’s Cure,” which is advertised on page xxxiii of 
the Journal. 

I, unfortunately, lost hundreds of sheep during the year 1907 from wire-worm, not- 
withstanding the fact that as soon a.s I found my sheep were affected with wire-worm 
I started dosing with bluestone, and kept it up for a period of nearly twelve months. 
I failed, however, to get rid of the wire-worm, and, what was more, found that this 
constamt dosing with oluestone was undermining the constitution of the sheep. 

About the end of 1907 my attention was drawn to “Bert Bowker’s Cure.” I ob- 
tained a small quantity, and was so pleaeed with the result, that I got sufficient for 
all my sheep. Since using this cure I have practically eradicated wire-worm, and my 
sheep are better this season than they have been for the past three years. 

To prove this, I may state that during 1907 I had not a single sheep fit for the 
market, but during the last few months my sheep have been amongst th ebest on the 
local stock fairs, and this I attribute solely to having got rid of wire-worm, and in 
this instance it was done with '"Bert Bowker’s Cure,” 
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It is neeclle^<s for iiio to jidd 1 have no interest whatever in the “ Cure, and 1 am 
giving iny experience sf)lely in the interests of inv brother farmers. In this district 
I do not know of a simgle farmer who still uses bluestone for wire-worm that is a. 
thing of the past. — Vours, etc., 

A. Welsh. 

h'ort Beaufort, July 1, 1908. 

[We have no knowledge of the composition of the remedy mentioned, therefore 
cannot say anything about it. If it is as effective as our correspondent believes, it is 
a great advantage.] 


The Stewart Sheep Shearing Machine. 


To the Editor, AGRicin/ruRAL Journal. 

Sir, — I see in your May issue a letter from Mr. C. W. Webster, re a “Stewart” 
shearing machine which he failed to work to his satisfaction, and askiflig to hear from 
any of your readers who have used this machine. 

I used a Stewart machine for the first time last season, and although not an ex- 
perienced shearer, found it work well. At first I was not very successful, but 1 found 
out, almost at once, that my fault was in not paying enough attention to the tension 
screw on the shear-head. The tension-screw needs constant care and adjusting whilst 
shearing (but it only needs a touch to pul it right) ; then 1 proceeded very satisfac- 
torily, shearing 7, §, and then 9 sheep m an hour. The noise is unavoidable, hut I 
did not find it trouble mo. 

Of (H)urse, “500 sheep a day,” taking a day at 10 working hours, must have been 
a misstatement on the agent’s part. A merino or Shropshire shorn every T2 minutes 
would apfiear “too good to ho true”; but I am quite satisfied to sliear from 60 to 90 
sheep a day with my “ Stew^art,” as it shears uniformlv? uud cuts are entirely done 
away with, not to speak of the increa.sed amouflit of wool obtained, which I put down 
at J lb. per sheep. 

1 do not quite understand if Mr. Webster left kafirs to use the machine ; if so, his 
n(m-suc(;ess is easily undcrslood, as I do not think they are intelligent enough to 
work it. 

But 1 am sure Mr. VV’ehster will alter his opinion if he gives the machine his per 
sonal attention, and sees the tension is right. 

I have shorn both merino and (uoss-hreds with my machine, and have two raw 
kafirs to assist me, one “turning the ma(!hino ” and one “ catching.”- -Vours. etc., 

W. Trevor. 

Ashmole Dales, llamiertshurg, July 3. 


thv Ediftrr, AtiRicui/ruKAL Journal. 

tSiR, — 1 was glad to see a letter from Mr. C. W. Webster in your May numhej’, /•» 
his experiences with a Stewart shearing machine. 1 also bought one from an agent 
of the firm, who was travelling through our district, for £12, with a grinder. This 
purchase I consider about the worst 1 ever made. The agent also told me the same 

yarn that he told Mr. Webster, as to the number of stock the machine could shear 

in a day. He said that the machine only required a small youngster t (3 turn it all 
day for the shearing, and a man to hold the cutter and the animal to be shorn. He 
even went so far as to say that a third man would be better still, as then there would 
be no delay in waiting for the animal to be shorn, thus emphasising the speed with 
which the machine shears. 1 found it would not do the work guaranteed by the agent, 

so wrote the firm telling them I would return it, as it cut the animals and turned 

very heavily. They refused, adding that my assertion was simply absurd. The agent 
told me re^atedly that the machine could not ppssibly cut the animal, and that you 
could shear some thousands with one knife, whereas after about the eighth or ninth 
animal the knife got so blunt that the youngster turning gets a rough time of it. The 
agent, who seemed to have “the gift of the gab,” also told me that it shears goats 
much better than sheep. I tried it on both, and managed sheep better than goats 
but the turning is heavy work, and the knives get blunt quickly, notwithstanding the 
quantity of oil used. 

I don*t know of one farmer in the District of Aberdeen who is satisfied with the 
machine, and a good many bought one. The firm gave a demonstration in the district, 
so they chose Klipplaat as the place for the purpose. 1 can’t understand why they 
chose a place so far from Aberdeen. The result was that a lot of farmers who would 
have liked to see the demonstration were unable to attend. The demonstration con- 
sisted in shearing one goat (not a very heavy one) and the belly of another. An ex- 
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pert was brought clown Irom Cradock, 1 think. When told that that was not a 
demonstration, and that thirty goats ought to be shorn at least, the reply was that 
they had not come down to shear all the goats of the Karroo. 

As regards the grinder ; alter following the instructions carefully 1 could not get 
the knife or comb sharp at any price. As yet 1 have not had any benefit out ol the 
machine. 1 got so disgusted with the thing that 1 packed it away in the boxes it came 
in, to get it out of my sight. I would also like to hear the results of your readers 
having tried the machine.-- Thanking you for the insertion of this letter in your valu- 
able Journal, yours, etc., 

Ahthlth Robe UTS. 

Kruidfontein, Aberdeen, July 12. 


To the Editor, Aoricultural Journal. 

Sir, — With reference to Alexander and Co.’s letter, in reply to a letter I wrote 
on sheep shearing by machinery, they say they do not guarantee their machine to shea,r 
600 per day. As I said before, I told their agent that I would be well satisfied if 
the machine did half that number, which 1 thought more feasible ; but since seeing 
the machine, 1 do not see any possibility of doing more tlian seventy or eighty with 
a native shearer working a machine. And then it has to be remembered that two men 
are at work. When 1 wrote and told Messrs. Alexander and Co. I would send the 
machine hack, as it waiuld not do the work it was guaranteed to do, they informed 
me that their agont made a mistake in guaranteeing 500 per day, but it would do 150. 
That is one hundred and fiity in a working day of eight hours. But now they go 
further, and say that a native with one season’s practice will shear 150 per day. Has 
that l>6en done and where? I wrote and asked them if it had been done, but they 
ignored that part of my letter. 1 am prepared to challenge Messrs. Alexander and O. 
Will they come anid shear 150 sheep for me in March? Messrs. Alexander and Co.’s 
representative, who wrote the letter, may come and turn the handle, and see for him- 
self that it does not run as light and noiseless as a sewdng machine, and he may set 
his native to practice at once. Should 150 he attained in one day I will pay £10 down. 
The grinder is not rm'mtioned in the directions I received wdth the machine, in fact 
nothing is said about sharpening c.ombs and cutter.s. Very little information is given 
on the cards of diifH’tions sent with the machine. On the card it says: “For 
further informati(m, address C’hi<'ago Flexible Shaft (Jo., Chicago.’’ That wmdd be 
very satisfactory to .start work and find out something is required, amd patiently wait 
for a reply fiom C’hicago. It sounds rather good, a machine making sheep produce 
more wool, II a sheep is shorn by hand, and then a machine is used, I do not doubt 
it wdll give more wo(J. But, let it be shorn again the following season by a machine, 
it will give no more tlnui formerly. In my letter I did not condemn large shearing 
plants, but clearly stated that 1 do not see the advantage of farmers getting machines 
to work themselves. And I still hold to that statement. I noticed in last month’s 
Agricultural Journal that Mr. J. Fred. Pent/, had the same experience as myself, and 
he also condemns the hand-power machines. — Yours, etc., 

C. W. Webster. 

Bassnm’s Kloof, July 21. 


To the Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — Messrs. Alexander and Co., in their letter endeavouring establish the 
efficiency of their shearing machine, wind up by telling us that “men who laid dowm 
as much a« £1,000 to erect their plant ” find it a success. This is not the point, no 
one doubts the excellency of the work done by large plaints on big sheep runs. It is 
the small hand shearer that is under discussion. 

I don’t think Mr. Webster gave any one to understand that he thought he would 
“influence these highly-trained men to sell out their plants,’’ though, if he thinks as 
I do, he will think that Messrs. Alexander aflid Co. must consider respect for their 
firm of small value when they try and enforce their arguments by a cheap and rather 
offensive sarcasm. Two years ago, at the. advice of an Australian who had spent his 
life in wool sheds, and who was a strong advocate of machine and hand shearing, I 
bought a hand machine (though not a Stewart) and a patent grinder. Although this 
Australian had shorn his thousands, and kept his combs and cutters sharp with a large 
plant, he could not keep thr combs and cutters of this hand machine sharp. We did 
all we could, and the agent from whom I bought the machine sent me free a new pat- 
tern of grinding machine. We followed all ditectionc, but could do no good. Our 
best day was S8, and hard wmrk and long hours at that. Eventually I gave it over. 
I discussed these machines with another Australian shearer, who, by the way, I saw 
demonstrating shearing at one of the meetings of Mr Moor, of Huddersfield, when 
“he was giving lectures on wool. This man also told me he had no use for these small 
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hand machines. Last year I lent my machine to a neighbour who has a mechanical 
bump, and though he has the name for getting the maximum amount of work from 
the implements which he uses, he soon gave up the sHearer. He ‘'ould not make the 
combs and cutters sharp enough to finish a sheep, and, to say the best of it, the wool 
was dragged rather than cut off. Anyone wishing to try a hand shearer can have 
mine, with grinder, in perfect order, for one-third of the original cost. Won’t some 
genuine user of the macdiine give it a good word? — Yours faithfully, 

K. Cowi’KR Johnson. 

Westminster, O.K.tl, July 21. 


Tv thv Editor, AoiiJCunTUHAL Jouhnai. 

Sir, — I have one of Stewart'si shearing machines, with patent grinding attachment 
and a lot of spare cutters and combs. 1 also made a shearing tabh‘ similar to the 
one used by the Mexican shearer in the booklet. 1 have long since broken up the 
table, and 1 grudge the space occupied in my store-room by the machine for the last 
four or five years. — Yours, etc., 

A. Horn N SON. 

G<K)d Ho}ms District Kimberley. 


The Height of Fencing. 


To the Editor, Ac.ricui-TTtral Journal. 

Sir, — In reference to Kendrew’s query whether a four feet fence is high enough, 
that depends on what he is farming with. If any ostriches, decidedly not. Other 
wise he might make a tolerably good fence by having the two top wires barbed, tb(* 
others plain, or all barbed and well laced. What 1 would term a stock-proof fence, 
including ostriches, is 8 wires, placed at 3, 9, 15, 21, 28, 37, 47, and 57 inches, all 

plain galvanised wire ; first five Resiteel, then Nos. 8, 7, and 6 top, for lacing iron wire 
slack (I always use No. 12), 2 feet apart; to save lacing wire from a post, the first 
lace up to the 6th second to the 7th third to catch the top wire with a loop; same 
way down again to the 6th, then up again. Where the wire lifts from the ground 
fasten it down with a wire fastened round a stone, and planted in nnd<n’ a lace. For 
cattle and horses the three top wires barbed is decidedly preferable, but then the birds. 
As to posts, there is a great deal of difference in opinion about the distance apart ; 
20 yards, with one picket, or two is better for pickets. 15 feet deal, luie deep and one 
flat cut, sawn in three lengths. Then saw your pieces to have them 2^ inches at the 
bottom and IJ inches on top; coal-tar them, and they will stand longer than your 
poles. 

If they could keep the baboons and other bipeds out with a fence, I would support 
a vermin-proof one, but I would like to see it done. At gates have two long poles : 
hitch them kjgether on top with a double wire, twi.sted tight. 

I see in your notes that the Field Trial Committee of the (h-adock Agricultural 
Society have given £50 in prizes on Dam-making Implements. A valuable addition 
to it would have been ajn essay on the best con.struction to keep silt out of a dam, 
as it is an undisputed fact that as soon as the bed of a dam has about a two feet 
layer of silt in it, it won’t hold water. 

J. W. VAN Zyl. 

Tzamenkomst, Colesberg. 

Can any of your readers inform me at which plantation I can get little trees — 
Algerian Ash. 


Field Mice and Porcupines. 


To the Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

Sir,— C ould you or any of the readers of the Journal tell me the best way to 
destroy mice (those with the two stripes on their back)? They have destroyed a 
A— -1 .> w,,. i.« .tu.- . ..j t ^ Also if there is no way of 

after they have had a few 


Mooifontein, Kokstad, July 12. 


J. J. Botha. 
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A Sheep Breeding* Question Answered. 


Tit the Editor y Agricui-tural Journal. 

Sir, — In your July number is a letter from a Mr. (1. C. Snymaii, re putting rams 
to ewes “shorn.” The general practice here is to shear rams about the beginning of 
September, and put to ewes 1st October. Two rams to 100 ewes. I don’t think it 
makes much difference if ewes are shorn or not, allowimg they are in season. If the 
rains tuy) from start, after say two weeks add another ram to every 100 ewes. I am 
surprised that Mr. Snyrnan got any lambj? at all by the number of rams he put to his 
ewes. — Yours, etc., 

James S. Parker. 

13ok Poort, Beaufort W est, July 27. 


Wanted : Spekboom Slips. 


To tin Editor, AoRirui.TUUAL JoiruNAi.. 

Sir, — Could any of your readers inform me where 1 can obtain sliyis, for y:)lantini;;. 
of the “ Spekboom.” I should like t<» receive the desired information as soon as pos- 
sible, st) as to plant a few slips some time in August. — Yours, etc., 

W. C. Musto. 

Kalk Vaal, Kroni River Siding, July 27, 190B. 

IW’ill amyone who can supyily the sliyis please communicate with Mr. Musto 
direct. — Ed., “Agricultural Journal.”] 


How to Use the Divining* Rod. 


'/'o the Editor, Aghicui.tlrai. Journal. 

Sir, — In re]3ly to the question asked in the July number of the “Agricultural 
Journal,” re Divining Rod. I have used it, and found it very valuable in fkiding 
wcter. Tie Divining Rod itself is a V-shaped twig, cut from a willow or tollbush. 
The size of the rod should be about a f( ot lomg. The rod should be held in both 
hands, erect, with the fingers round the ends. The thumb should be held under each 
point. The rod should be held as tight as possible, and not allowed to slip through 
the fingers. 

Follow these directions, and then you will prove for yourself the truth and value 
of the Divining Rod. — Yours, etc., 

A. W^ P. Anderson. 

Faber's Kraal, Highlands, Cape Colony. 


To the. Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — I n reply to Mr. G. D. Benekes’ enquiries re Divining Rod, I have had 
some experience, and would suggest that any kind of green wood is suitable, such as 
willow, quince, or apple, although I myself prefer the latter kind. The length of the 
rod — which should be V-shaped — may be anything from 18 inches to 2 feet, and held 
level, or with the point slightly raised in both hands, palms upwards, and thumbs 
along or around the wood. — Yours, etc., 

T. Watson. 

Palmietfomiein, Somerset East. 



NOTES ON THE WEATHER OF 
JUNE, 1908. 


By Thomas W. Rkes, B.A., LL.M., Assistant Secretary to the lileteorologieal 

C'ominission. 


Unusually high mean pressure, a mean temperature only very slightly below the 
normal, a meam (uoudiness considerably above the average, few thunderstorms, a mean 
depth of rainfall, a good deal more than usual, a great number of frosts— though few 
of great severity, slight local falls of sleet and snow, were the leading features of the 
weather of June. 


Divibion. 


Mean I Mean 
Rainfall i No. of 
(1908). I Days. 


Average 

Rainfall 

(1891- 

1900). 


Average 
No. of 
Days. 


Actual Percentage 
: Differences Differences 
! from from 
Averages. Averages. 


1 

Inches. 


Inches. 


Inchen, 

Per cent. 

Cape Peninsula ... 1 

7 ‘9:) 

13 

5*84 

13 

-f2‘ll 

+ 

South-West 

4*04 

10 

3*48 

8 

+ 1*10 

+ :!;i 

WestCoaet ... ‘ 

U15 

(> 

1*44 

0 

—d-ih 

— 20 

South Coast ... ! 

4*75 

7 

2*18 

6 

-f2'57 

+ii« 

Southern Karoo ... | 

2-09 

4 

0*90 

3 

+ U19 

-fl32 

West Central Karoo ... 

0T)1 

3 

O-M 

2 

0*00 

... 

East Central Karoo ... j 

()’;5 

3 

0*42 

2 

-fO-33 

+ 7!* 

Northern Karoo ; 

o-ar. 

2 

(I- 62 

2 

-0*27 

- 44 

Northern Border ... * 

()’05 


,0-42 

I 

-0*37 

- 88 

South-East ... i 

1*94 , 

5 

1*03 

3 1 

i -+-0*91 

-f* 88 

North-East ... ! 

1*10 j 

H 1 

0*88 

3 1 

1 -fO-22 

+ 25 

Kaffraria ... | 

O’ 87 

4 ! 

0*79 

2 

-f0*08 

' + 10 

Basutoland 

1*83 

4 

0*98 

1 ' 2 

+0*3.) 

i + HG 

Orange River Colony.., 



0*70 

2 

• at 


Dmrban (Natal) ' 

0*52 

1 

0*94 


-0*42 

1 45 

Bechnanaland ... | 

0*05 

1 ! 

6*39 

{ 

-0*34 

1 - 87 

Rhodesia ...I 

i 

0*0u 

i 0 , 

, ! 

0*14 

1 

-0*14 

: -100 


Prenpitalion.—Th^ mean rainfall, as shown by the records from 346 stations, was 
2*36 inches, falling on 6 days, being 0*86 in., or 67 per cent., above the average, On 

ATo minim or /^i\rieiAnal r^ainfoll na ek.ri'nrm Ktt n nytnmnMn ntf avi » 4 -^ Ua :a „.•!! 

— ^ y*AW iv WJ AIJL |DPCPV3l| 

that it was generally above the average in the Colony proper, ranging from 132 per 
cent, over the Southern Karroo to ' 2S per cent; over tJie North-East, yherc-was a 
deficiency, however, of 20 per cent, along the West CoRst, M pw cent, over the 
Northern Karrdo, and 88 per cent, in the Northern Bolrder. In addition to these thsire 
was a deficiency of 46 per cent, in Natal (as represented by Dutban), 87 per cent, over 
Bechoanaknd, and an absolute drought in Rhodesia. Inis is, however, a vast im>' 
ptovement on the amount of rainfall tor both last month and for the coiteimndink 
month last year. Last month there was a deficiency over the whole of the Wlony, 
Kaflfraria/ Basutoland, Bechuonaland, and Ehodesia, ranging from IW per cent, over 
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Bechuanaland to 16 per cent, aver the East Central Karroi>. Matters were not much 
better in June, 1907, for there was then a deficiency over the whole of the Colony, as 
well ns the before-mentioned places, with the sole exception of Khodesia, varying from 
100 per cent, in the Orange River Colony and Bechuanaland to 10 per cent, over the 
Southern Karroo. In the (‘ase of Rhodesia the increase was 29 per cent. Analysing 
the returns from the 346 stations, it is found that 28 had no rainfall ; 54 had 
O'Ol— 0*50 ill.; 65 had 0-51— 1 in.; 85 had 101— 2 ins.; 37 had 2-01—3 ins.; 10 had 

3-01 — 4 ins, ; 14 had 4-01 — 5 ins. ; 19 had 5*01 — 6 ins, ; 8 had 6-01 — 7 ins. ; 6 had 

7 01 — 4 ins, ; 2 had 8 01— 9 ins. ; 6 had 9*01 — 10 ins. ; 1 had 10*01 — 11 ins. ; 6 had 

11-01 — 12 ins. ; leaving five stations with more than 12 inches. These were all in the 

Cape Peninsula with th<‘ exception of Woodifieid, in the Division of Ceorge. The 
amounts over 12 inches recorded were as follows: St. Michael’s, 15-37 ins.; Waai 
Kopje, 13-80 ins.; Bishopscourt, 13-33 ins.; Woodifieid (George), 12-38 iins., and Kas- 
teef’s Port, 12-11 ins. 

The intensity of fall was, therefore, in many instances, very heavy. From George 
it is reported that “on Sunday afternoon South-East rains set in, and have fallen in 
torrents unceasingly since (i.r., from 14th to 16th), the rainfall for the 24 hours ending 

8 a.rn. on the 15th being 7-39 inches. This is a <piarter of an inch more than that 
recorded in September, 1905, when the lower of the Dukh Reform Church collapsed. 
The roads are Hooded, and swollen streams have stopf)ed the traffic between here, 
Kmysna, and Oudtshoorn. A good many lengths of rails have been W’ashed away, and 
several river bridges are inider water.” 

T hutiderMortnii were reported from 114 .stations on 14 days, of which 78 occurred 
on the 21st and 22nd. Hail was noted at 16 stations on 5 days, principally on the 
22ijd. Snow fell at 7 stations on 5 days, viz., Zwartberg Pass, Waverley (Queen’s 
Town), Harteheestefontcin (ISteynsburg), Cata (King William’s J’owoi). Glencairn (Cath- 
cart), Hogsback (Victoria East), and Barkly East. At Zwartberg Pa.ss the ground was 
wdiolly covered, and at Hartebeesiefontein then, was half an inch on the i8th. Slat 
oi'curred at 11 stations on 8 clays. 

7'rni pi rafiu'i', ('tout], and W ind.—Tht* mean temperature of all the stations (52-5'^) 
was only O-l® cooler than usual, this being b'6^ less thaai last month, but only 0*2^ 
colder than the corresponding month last year. The mean day temjierat ures (63-4°) 
w-ere 0*7o lower, but the mean night temperatures (41-6^-^) were 0-7*^ higher than the 
normal, thus reducing tlie mean claily range to 21-8*^ — exactly the same as in June 
last year. The mean warmest station was Port St. John’s, with a temperature of 60-3o, 
and the mean coldest Hanover, w’lth 41 •K*', a difference of 19-2o. J’his, too, euriously 
enough, is the same as in June last year. J’he highest mean maximum was 73T*^ at 
Hope Fountain, and the lowe.st mean minimum 25-6<^ at Hanover. The warmest days 
were those of the 7th, 8th, and 9th. Minimum temperatures were most numerously 
recorded on the IQth, 11th, and 19th. The mean of the highest readings was 75-8^, 
tliis being 7-7^ less than last month, but exactly 1-0^ higher than in the same month 
last year. The mean of the lowe.st readings was 35-7°, being 3-9'^ less than in May 
last, and 0-3'^ more than in June, 1907. The absolute maximum for tlie month was 
89-0'^, at Port Nollolh mi the 7th, and the absolute minimum 18*0^, at Aliwal North 
on the 19th, thus giving an extreme monthly nmige of the enormous amount of 71-0^, 
which is 8® more than in the same month last year. Fro.ds were of daily occurrence, 
600 instances being reported during the month. These were evenly distributed. No 
repcirts of any very K#*vere fix>sts have been i^ceiveJ, and it must therefore be presumed 
that, though numerous, they were less .severe than is usually the case during June. 
The ffiean amount of (doud was 39 per cent., being 5 per cent, more than the previous 
month, and 1 per cent, more than in the .same month last year. The amount of sky 
obscured was above the average over the Cape Peninsula, South-West, West Coast, 
South Coast, and Southern Karroo, but below- the average over Northeiai Karroo, 
Northern Border, South-East, North-East, and Kaffraria. ’Fhe cloudiest station w-as 
Disa Head (Table Mountain), w-ith 67 per cent., closely followed by Cape Point, with 
66 per cent., and Port St. John’s, with 61 per <'ent. Tlie clearest skies were ex- 
perienced at Hope Fountain, with 7 per cent.. Queen’s Town, with 14 per cent., amd 
King William’s Towm, wdth 17 per cent. The number of Fogs reported was consider- 
ably in excess of those noted during May. 145 instances occurring on every day of the 
month with the sole exceptiom of the 11th. The prevailing morning Winds along the 
Coast were South-Easterly at Port Nolloth, Nortn-Easterly at Dassen Island, South- 
Easterly at Cape Point, North-Westerly at Danger Point, Westerly at Cape Agulhas, 
Northerly at Mossel Bay, Westerly at Cape St. hranci.s, North-Westerly at Port Eliza- 
beth and East London, and Westerly at Port St. John’s and Durban. Inland the wind 
direction was again very variable, being South-Easterly at Keohardt and Kimberley, 
Northerly at Murr^sburg, North-Westerly at Aliwal North, Bedford, Cathcart, Love- 
dale, Westerly at Queen’s Town, and South-Westerly at Kokstad. The mean Wind- 
force on the ^aufort ^ale (0 — 121 was 1’88, corresponding to a mean velocity of 12*4 
miles per hour, this being 2*3 miles more than last, month, and 1*8 miles more than 
in June lest year. The mean wind velocity was greatest over the South Coast, where 
it was 2*48, or 16*9 miles per hour, and least over the North-East, where it was only 
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0’86, or 6’9 miles per hour. ^ra/e.s* were reported as occurring at 45 stations on 19 days, 
particularly on the 6th and 7th. Some of tnese wore very severe. About 10 p.m. on the 
6th at George a terrific gale set in from the North-West, and continued witn unabated 
force until next morning. Great damage was done to property. Several flagstaffs were 
blown down, and a number of iron buildings wrecked. During the height of the gale 
Mr. Nobbs’ house was partly wrecked. Ine greater part of the three-sided balcony 
was demolished, and part of the roof carried away. Hot Witida were noted at 3 
stations on 3 days, and DuHtstorrna at 4 stations on 4 days. Shochs of Earthquake 
were felt at Hopetown at 12.10 a.m. on the 11th; at Insikeni on the 12th; and at 
Kokstad at 10.16 p.m. on the 16th; again at 10.64 on the 18th, at 3.50 p.m. on the 
27th, and at 10.50 a.m. on the 29th. 


OBSERVERS’ Ntrj’KS. 

Vruchtbaar (Wellington). — An excellent rainfall, well distributed over the whole 
month. Farmers have nothing to complain of except low prices for farm produce. 
Good crops of citrus fruits all over this district, but prices lower than the last 12 
or 15 years. 

Kersefontein (Piquetberg). — A most disappointing month — opening well, but latterly 
just high winds with a high glass. 

SxTNNYSiDE (ITitenhage). — Ploughing to great extent this season. Several cases of 3 
days’ sickness amongst cattle ; no deaths. 

Prince Albert. — Winter very mild up to the present, 

Karree Kloof (Hopetown). — No rain, country very dry. 

Alexandria. — Young crops healthy and promising. No prevalent disease. 

Huxley Farm (Stutterheim). — The weather for this njonth has been most extraordinary. 
Such a rainfall (1*62 ins.) has not been known to fall here for the last 15 years. 
Winter will be mild, and every prospect of an early spring. 

L.AURISTON (Barkly East). — This month has been simply perfect. No wind or frosty 
nights, clear days. Slock fat, and plenty of grass. 

SuNNYMEAPE (Albert). — Since the rain on the 21st, wc have had lovely weather. Sharp 
frosts every night. Stock .still holding out. 

Thibet Park (Queen’s Town). — Very severe frosts during the month. 

Kokstad. — Country dry and parched. Severe frosts almost eveiy morning, occasionally 
heavy mists. 

Kokstad (The Willows). — The usual frequent frosts have occurred this month. Three 
shocks of earthquake hcuve been felt. A trifle more than quarter of an inch of rain 
fell. 

Carnarvon Farm. — This seems to be a year of records, and this June is no exception, 
as will be seen from the tabulated statement subjoined hereto. The rainfall on 
the 22nd instant — one inch — accompanied a succession of violent thunderstorms, 
starting at 10.10 p.m., and continuing till 4.30 a.m The number of Windy Days. 
during the month is the highest for the last eight years, as is also the case with 
the number of Frosts recorded (twenty-six). The number of Cloudless Days also 
constitutes a record for the period 1901-1908. Although the number of frosts has 
been many, the intensity has not been great. Ploughing is being carried on ex- 
tensively, and, on the whole, prospects, as far as cereals are concerned, are good. 
Stock is in good conditicn. Ostrich farming has obtained a footing in this dis- 
trict, one gentleman having purchased over 100 birds. To them cold seems a 
secondary consideration, so long as they are allowed to wallt^w in lucerne and are 
kept fat. 





Rain. 

Wind. 

Frosts. 

Cloudless Days. 

1901 



0-66 

16 

28 

4 

1902 



214 

14 

24 

9 

1903 



U-36 

16 

21 

7 

1904 



0-10 

12 

21 

4 

1906 



0-66 

14 

16 

0 

1906 



0*6] 

12 

19 

6 

1907 



0*11 

18 

19 

6 

1908 



1*08 

17 

26 

8 
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Stations. 

! Mean 

Mean 

Monthly 

Abs. 

: 1 ! 

Abs. 

S 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. , 

1 

Max. 

a i 

I 

Min. 

o6 

Q 

Royal Observatory 

r.i *7 

47-8 

51-8 

(19-5 

7 

38-8 

12 

Cape Town (S.A. College) . . . 

<52 ‘ 7 

47-5 

55-1 

74-0 

d 

lO'O 

1 1 

Cape T own (II ospi tal) 

(11 'I 

4S-il 

55-1 

70-5 

“ 

42-7 

11 

Table Mountain (Disa Head) 


4:i-o 

4S-d 

(19 -0 

(1 

37-5 

9. 15, 








A 1(1 

Groot Constantia 

dOK 

47-5 

.■>4-2 

77(1 

8 

41-0 

15 

Wy nberg 

(11 •<; 

4(1-4 

1 54-0 

78-0 

7 

39-5 

11 

Bishopscourt 

(11 

l‘i-.5 

55- (5 

7.5-0 

7 

39 • 0 

11 

DcviTi^ Peak 

7)7 -0 

I4-(1 

50-5 

71-0 

d 

:;8-(.» 

15 

Blaauwberg 


4 7(1 

54-2 

: 1-0 

! 

l()-o 

ll 

SimoiiHtown 

(14 ■ 7 

• 51 -5 

58-1 

78- 2 

7 

47-0 

1 1 A 1 2 

Elsen berg (Agri. College) ... 

(ll* 1 

42-7 

52*0 

74-1 

d 

34-4 

1 1 

Ceres 

(lit -7 

;m-‘i 

49*3 

7o-o 

1 

2d-o 

1 I 

Danger Point 

(1(‘*.‘> 

51 -.5 

5d-0 

71-0 

1 

4:;-o 

d 

Robertson (Plantation) 

(11-2 

4(1-5 

52-3 

M -0 

7 

29 7 

10 

Port Nol loth 

(12 S 

10' 1 

51 -d 

S9() 

7 

33-5 

31 

George 

(lit ' s 

15-2 

.54 -5 

80-0 

8 

38-0 

1 1 

Port Elizabeth 

(1(1- 11 

4 9 -4 

.5 7 * 8 

79-0 

30 

42-0 

11 

Cape Agulhas 

(11 '(1 

5(1-0 

55-8 

SO - 0 

7 

15-0 

1 1 

Cape St. Francis 

(14 •() 

48-4 

.5(1-2 

77-0 

8 

38-0 

11 

Mossel Bay 

(If) • 

48-1 

.5(1 * .8 

81 -0 

7 

40 -0 

1 1 

Van Staaden’s 

(15 * 7 

ii-d 

55 • 2 

so-0 

/ 

3d'0 

ll 

Heidelberg 

(11-2 

119-3 

52-1 

80-0 

7 

30 - ( 1 

1 1 

PotU;l)erg 

«i‘) ' 7 

11-5 

55-1 

8 1 • 5 

2 

37-7 

11 

Concordia (fMantation) 

(U H 

48-5 

.5(1-4 

SO - d 

30 

41 -0 

10 

Amalienstein 

(UK 

35-9 

.50*4 

77-0 

7 

2(j -0 

1 3 A 1 1 

Hanover 

.5(1 • 7 

25 ' 5 

41-1 

(15-0 

18 

19-0 

Id 

Murraysburg 

yj-l 

30'(*) 

41-8 

(19-0 


22 0 

10. 13. 

1 1, 22 








A 23 

Hope Town 

(15-5 


47-7 

7.5-0 

S 

22 0 

•ji) 

Kimberley 

(17-1 

31 -3 

50-7 

75-0 

13 

2(1- 1 

1 

Kenhardt 

(iil'd 

31 -2 

48-9 

77-0 

29 

24-0 

24 

Lovedale 

(1(14 

3 s - 2 

52 • 3 

81 •(» 

8 

2110 

11 

Cathcart 

5‘t • ^ 

37-7 

48-8 

(19-7 

s 

27-8 

1 1 

East London 

(12 1 

18-1 

58 -d 

ss-(l 

9 

430 

7 A .50 

Sydney’s Hope 

King William’s Town 

(1(1-5 

15-4 

52 • 9 

7d‘5 

8 

38 ■{) 

10 

(18 ■ 5 

loo 

54 • 2 

sd-o 

8 

30 -{1 

10 

BeiU'ord 

(lit -5 

38 • 5 

51-0 

75-0 

9 A 28 

31 -0 

lOA 1 1 

Stiitterheirn 

(15 ■ 1 

42-0 

53-5 

75 9 

8 

33 ■ .5 

10 

Evelyn Valley 

5!< 

42-3 

51-1 

73-0 

27 A 3(1 

31-0 

10 

Aliwal North 

(111 

28-7 

1(1- 1 ; 

71 -0 

13 

18-0 

19 

Queenstown 

, (12 -K 

35-9 

19*4 

74-0 

s 

27-0 

19 

Rietfontein (Aliwal North) .. 

58 • 4 

32-1 

* 45-2 

(15 • 1 

' 12 

20-1 

19 

Tabankulu 

1 (1(1 •(> j 

4(1 -d 

53-3 

7.5-0 

8 

31-0 , 

20 

Port St. John’s 

' 7(1-2 ! 

r»( 1 - 7» 

(10-3 

77-0 

13 

4(1-0 ' 

ll 

Kokstad 

(lit • 7 

32-3 

48-0 

7.5-7 

27 

21-9 

2(1 

Umtata 

(id-o 

35 ■ 1 

5(1-5 

79'“ 

13 

30-0 

28 

Teyateyaneng 

(1 1 ' 5 

32 (1 

46*8 

dd-0 

9 

24-0 

17 

Hope Fountain 

7;pi 

45-2 

59-2 

80-9 

4 

39-0 

30 

Means 

03 -4 

41-d 

' 62-0 

75*8 


33-7 


EoEtremee 


... 


89-0 

7 , 

18*0 

19 
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RAINFALL, JUNE, 1908 . 


I. CAPE PENINSULA : INS. 

Royal Observatory (a) 1 2 in. gaufife 5 * 82 
Cape Town, Fire Station ... 4-79 
Do. South African Collejfe (> *82 
Do. Molteno Reservoir ... 7*47 

Do. Platteklip ... 9*24 

Do. Signal Hill ... 4 74 

Do. Hospital ... 4:i:4 

Sea Point, The Hall ... 4.8(> 

Do. Attridge 

Gamp's Bay ... ... n-H 

Table Mountain Disa Head ... 7*97 

Do. Eaateel Poort ... 12*11 

Do. Waai Kopje ... 13*80 

Do. St. Miohael’s ... 15*37 

Devil’s Peak Blockhouse ... 11 *01 
Do. Nursery ... 10*31 

Do. Lower Gauge 

Woodstock, The Hall ... 5*42 

Do, Municipal Quarry ... 9*08 
Do. do. Nipher’s Shield 9*81 
Newlands, Montebello 
Claremont, Carrigeen 
Bishopscourt ... ... 13*13 

Kenilworth ... ... 11*01 

Wynberg, St. Mary’s ... 9*87 

Groot Oonstantia ... ... 11*01 

Tokai Plantation ... ... 9 * 90 

Plumstead, Culm wood ... 8*08 

Muizenburg (St. Res.) 

Fish Hoek 

Simon’s Town, Wood ... 0*53 

Do. Gaol 

Cape Point ... ... 2*39 

Blaauwberg Strand ... ... 2 *79 

Robben Island ... ... 2*85 

Durban ville ... ... 4*87 

Maitland Cemetery ... ... 5*52 

Tamboer’s Kloof (Cape Town) ... 5*79 

Woodhead Tunnel (Table Moun- 
tain) ... ... 11*00 


Lower Reservoir, Table Mountain 7*01 


II. SOUTH-WEST Cojnihmea) ; ins. 

Hex River ... ... 1*30 

De Dooms 

Kammelks River ... ... 4*51 

Lady Grey, Division Robertson... 
Robertson, Gaol ... ... 2*90 

Do. Gk)vt. Plantation ... 2*69 

De Hoop ... ... 3*43 

I Montagu 

I Danger Point .. ... 4*5 

j Vygebooms Rivier ... ... 9*19 

j Elgin Plantation ... ... 8*21 

i Elsenberg Agricultural College 5 * 23 

, Berg River Hoek 
I Wemmer’s Hoek 

Roskeen ... ... 5*80) 

' Vniohtbaar ... ... 5*31 

j III. WEST COAST : 

Port Nolloth 

Do. (Ijieut. Barber) ... 0*()1 

Anenous ... ... 015 

Klipfontein 

i Kraaifontein ... ... 0*03 

O’okiep 

Springbokfontein ... ... 0*30 

Concordia 

Do. (Kraphol)... ... 0*29 

Garies ... ... 0*17 

Lilyfontein 

Van Rhyn’s Dorp ... ... 0*15 

Clan william Gaol ... ... o*M 

Do. (Downes) 

Dassen Island ... ... 2*08 

! Kersefontein ... ... 1*03 

The Towers ... ... 2*31 

Abbotsdale 

Malmesbury ... ... 2*01 

Piquetberg ... ... 1*89 

Zoutpan 

Wupperthal ... ... 0*50 

Welbedacht 


SOUTH-WEST : 



HopeBeld (Gaol) 

Algeria (Olan william) 

... 

1*19 

2*09 

Eerste River 


4*36 

Cedarberg (do.) 



3*43 

Klapmuts 

Stellenbosch, Gaol ... 


5*47 

5*78 

IV. SOUTH COAST ; 




Somerset West 


6*65 

Kaap Agulhas 



3*91 

Paarl 


4*.38 

Bredasdorp 



4*82 

Wellington, Gaol 


6*40 

Swellendam 



5 * 96 

Do. Huguenot Seminary 


Potberg 



6*59 

Groot Drakenstein, Weltevreden 


Zuurbraak 




Porterville Road ... 


2*26 

Grootvaders Bosoh 



7*96 

Tulbagh 

Ceres Road 


1*45 1 

Heidelberg 



5*61 



Biversdale 


• • • 

7*36 

Kluitjes Kraal 

... 


Melkhontfontein 




Ceres 


7*86 

Vogel Vlei 


«»• 

6*67 

The Oaks 

... 

2*69 

Geelbek'e Vlei 


• • • 


Bawsonyille 


4*46 

MossolBaai 



6*43 

Caledon ... 

... 

6*47 i 

Groot Brak River 



6*33 

Wovoeeter, Gaol t*. 

... 


George 



11*74 

Do. Meiflng ... 


1*69 j 

Do. (Plantation; 

)Z 

• If 

11*66 

Womitert Btattoa •«• 

••• 


So. (WoodiMd; 

Km 

•ei 

18*88 
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IV. SOUTH COAST {con,) : ins. 


Eseljagt 
Millwood 
SourflatB 
Oonoordia 
Kcysna 
Buffers Nek 
Plettenberg Bay 
Harkerville 
Forest Hall 
Blaauwkrantz 
Lottering 
Storms River 
Witte Els Bosoli 


4()7 
1 - IK) 
r>*(m 

:»-42 

4-72 

6-78 


r»-42 

2-7(; 

4ao 


Humansdorp ... ... 2*1)4 

Cape St, Franois ... ... ^^<>1 

Hankey 

Witteklip, Sunnyside ... 2 *.*>8 

Van Staden’s, Intake ... 1*88 

Do. On Hill ... 2*:18 

K mis River ... ... 1*21 

Uitenhage (Gaol) ... ... r4r> 

Do. (Park) ... ... 1*72 

Do. (Inggs) ... 

Armadale, Blue Cliff ... 0 * 1) 1 

Dunbrody 

Port Elizabeth (Harbour) ... 2*r»8 

Do. (Victoria Park) . 

Do. (Walmer Heights) 8 *1)1) 

Shark’s River (Nursery) ... 2*71) 

Do. (Convict Station) 2*1)1) 

Tankatara 

Centlivres ... ... 0*6)» 

Pottel)erg ... ... 6*85 

Euinburgh (Knyana) ... .6*41) 


V. SOUTHERN KAROO : 

Verkeerde Vlei 
Bok River 
Triangle 
Touws River 

Do. (D.E. Office) 


Pietermeintjes 

Grootfontein 

Ladismith ... ... 112 

Amalienstein ... ... 1*61) 

Seven Weeks’ Poort... 

Calitzdorp ... ... 1*41) 

Oudtshoorn ... ... 8*62 

Vlakte Farm 

Uniondale ... ... 2 46 

Kleinpoort 

Glenoonnor 

RustenVrede 


VI. WEST-CENTRAL KAROO : 

Matjesfontein 
Laingsburg 
Prinoe Albert Road ... 
Fraserburg Road ... 

Prinoe Albert 

Zwartberg Pass 

Boot’s Kraal, Beaufort West 

Beaufort West (Gaol) 

Dunedin 

Nel’s Poort 

Oamfers Kraal 

Lower Nel’s Poort ... 

Krom River 
Baaken’s Bug 
WiUowmore 


0*2.5 

0*4(i 

2*47 


0*50 

0*00 

0*51 

0*40 

0*17 

0*60 

0*28 


VI. WEST-CENTRAL KAROO (,ron .). : 

INS. 

Rietfontein 

... 

( ri 7 

Steytlerville 


()* r>i 

Lemoenfontein, Beaufort West 

0*78 

VII. EAST-CENTRAL KAROO : 



Buffels Kloof 


1 * 2.5 

Aberdeen (Gaol) 

Do. Bedford ... 


0*08 

Comdale 

Aberdeen Road 


0*71 

Klipplaat 

Winterhoek 

Klipdrift 

Kendrew, Holmes ... 


0*08 

Do. 


0*72 

Graaff-Reinet (Gaol) 


1*21 

Do. (Eng. Yard) 

Do. (College) 


1*28 

Nieuw Betheeda 

Roodebloem 


0 * 77 

Glen Harry 


0*80 

Wellwood 


0*38 

Do. Mountain 



Bloemhof 


0*46 

Jansenville 


0*08 

Patrysfontein 

Bethesda Road 

Afrikander’s Kloof ... 

Roode Hoogte 

... 

0*87 

Toegedacht 

... 

0*20 

Klipfontein 


0*81 

Cranemere 

Pearston... 

Darlington 


0*86 

Walsingham 

Arundale 


0*47 

Doombosch, Zwagershoek 
Middlewater 


1*01 

Somerset Oost (Gaol) 


1*89 

Do. Do. College 
Longhope 

Cookhouse 

Middleton 


0 * (16 

Spitzkop, Graaff-Reinet 
Bruintjes Hoogte 


0*74 

Grobbelaars Kraal ... 


0*80 

VIII. NORTHERN KAROO : 



Calvinia ... 


0*22 

Middlepost 

Brandvlei 

Onderste Dooms 

Sutherland 


0*22 

Fraserburg 

Scorpions Drift 


0 ( X ) 

Rheboksfontein 

Klein Vlei 

Carnarvon 

Loxton ... 

... 

0*00 

Beyersfontein 

Wagenaars Kraal ... 



Bn^fontein 


0 * 80 

Victoria West 


0*02 

Omdraais Vlei 

Doornkuilen 

Britstown 


0*00 

W ildebeestkooi j 


O ' 00 

Murraysburg 


0*12 

De Kr^ Murraysburg 


0*46 

Riohmond 

DeAar ... 


0*17 
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VIII. NORTHERN KAROO (oon.) : ins. 


Middlemount 

Hanover... ... ... 0*00 

Theefontein ... .. 0*00 

Zwa^erefontein 

Philipstown ... ... 0*00 

Bosc^ontein 

PetruBville ... ... 0*00 

The WillowB, Middelburg ... 0*00 
Naauwpoort 

Middelburg (Gaol) ... ... 0*08 

Do. 


Middelbnrg Government Farm 

Jackalsfontein 

Ezelpoort 

Plaatberg- 

Grape Vale 

Ezelfontein 

Roodepoort 

Groenkloof 

Vlakfontein 

Vogrelsfontein 

Plaatf ontein 


Colesberg ... ... o*r»2 

Tafelberg Hall 

Rietbult (Colesberg Bridge) 

Visch Rivier ... ... 0*20 

Varkens Kop ... ... 0*2r, 

Culmstock 

Droogef ontein 

Stonehills 

Cradook (Gaol) ... ... 0*.")7 

Witmos.s ... ... ... 0*83 

Varsch Vlei 

Maraisburg ... ... 0*27 

Steynsburg (Gaol) ... ... 0*1 m; 

Riet Vloi 

Hillmoor ... ... loi 

Quagga’s Kerk 

Tarkastad ... ... 0*83 

Do. (Dis. Engineer) 

Drummond Park ... ... 0*87) 

Glen Roy 

Waverley ... ... 0*57 

Gannapan 

Montagu... 

Grape Vale 

Rietf ontein, Cradook 

Schuilhoek ... ... OOO 

Vosburg... ... ... 0*00 

Zwavelfontein ... ... 0 00 

Holle River, Colesberg 

The Meadows, Schoombie 

Wolve Vlei, Middelbiirg ... O-Al) 

Hartebeestefontein, Steynsburg . 1*04 

Wdlowwalk, Tarka.stad ... 0*96 

IX. NORTHERN BORDER : 

Pella ... ... ... 0*00 

The Halt ... ... o oo 

Keimoes... 

Kenhardt ... ... ooo 

Upington 

Trooilapspan ... ... 0*00 

Van Wyk’s Vlei ... ... o*oo 

Prieska ... 

New Tear’s Kraal ... 

Dimmurrv 

Karree Kloof ... ... (^oo 

Griquatown ... ... o oo 

Oampbell 

Douglas*.., ... ... o oo 


NORTHERN BORDER icon.) : 

INS. 

Avooa, Herbert 


Hope Town 

0*00 

Orange River 


Newlands, Barkly West 

0*07 

Barkly West 

0*17 

Bellsbank 


Kimberley (Gaol) ... 

0*28 

Do. fcitephens 

0*22 

Strydenburg 


Stoflkraal (Prieska) 

0*00 

SOUTH EAST : 


Melrose (Div. Bedford) 

0*95 

Dagga Boer 

1*29 

Fairholt... 

1 *29 

Lynedoch 


Alicedale 


Cheviot Fells 


Bedford (Gaol) 

1*94 

Do. (Hall) 

1*87 

Sydney’s Hope 

1 *47 

Oullendale 

1 44 

Adelaide... 

1 *75 

Atherstone 

0*84 

Alexandria 

1 * 88 

Salem 

1 *40 

Fort Fordyoe 

1 * 76 

Fountain Head 


Graham’s Town (Gaol) 

1 *21 

Do. Do. ... 


Heatherton Towers ... 


Sunnyside 

riT) 

Vischgat... 


Fort Beaufort 

I *44 

Katberg ... 

2*75 

Balfour ... 

2*47 

Seymour... 

1 *r>7 

Glencairn 

2*22 

Alice 

1*71 

Lovedale... 

219 

Port Alfred 

2*76 

Hogsback 

2*08 

Peddie ... 


Ex well Park 


Keiskamma Hoek ... 

1 *85 

Cathcart (Gaol) 

1 *30 

Cathcart (Foreman) . 

1 • 33 

Cathcart... 

1*38 

ThabaN’doda 

3*00 

Evelyn Valley 

4*36 

Crawley ... 


Thomas River 

1*46 

Perie Forest 

1*86 

Forestboorne 

2*09 

Isidenge... 

2*13 

Kologha... 

1*41 

King William’s Town (G aol) . . . 

1*39 

Do. Do. Dr. Egon 

2*05 

Stutterheim, Wylde... 

0*65 

Do. Bestd ... 


Fort Ounynghame ... 

1*79 

Dohne ... 

2*12 

Knbasie ... 

1*63 

Quacu ... 

1*69 

Blamw ... 

1*46 

KeiBoad 


Berlin ... 


Bolo 

1*77 

FortJaokson 

2*59 

Prospect Farm, Komgha 


Korngha (Gaol) ... 

2*12 



X, SOUTH-EAST icorUimLed) : 

OhiselhurBt 

East London West ... 

East London East ... 

Oata 

Wolf Ridge 
Dontsah ... 

Mount Coke 
Blackwoods 

Albert Vale (Near Bedford 
Huxley Farm (Stutterheim) 

XI. NORTH-EAST : 

Venterstad 
Mooifontein 
Burnley, Oyphergat... 
Burghersdorp (C aol ) 

Ellesmere 
Molteno ... 

Lyndene... 

Cyphergat 
TiiibetPark 
Sterkstroom Station 
Bo. Gaol ... 

Rocklands 
AUwal North, Gaol 
Do. Brown 
Bo. Diet. Engineer ... 
Buffelsfontein 
Hex’s Plantation 
Poplar Grove 
Carnarvon Farm 
Halseton... 

Jamestown 

Whittlesea 

Queenstown, Gaol ... 

Bo. Beswick 

Rietfontein, AUwal North 
Middleoourt 
Dordrecht 
Tylden ... 

Nooitgedaoht 

Herschel... 

Lady Grey 
Lauriston 
Lady Frere 

Contest (Near Bolotwa) 

Sterkspruit 

Boomkop 

Avoca, Barkly East ... 

Keilands... 

Palmietfontein 
Barkly East 
Blikana ... 

Glenlyon... 

Rhodes ... 

Gateshead 
Cliftonvale 
Albert Junction 

Queenstown (District Engineer’s 
Office) 

Hughenden 

Glenwallaoe 

Indwe (District Eiigineer's Office) 
Bmisonyale Inst., Herschel 
Oathoart, Queenstown 
Royal. Albert ... 
Brough^ llon^o... 

Hopeweu, Imwii ... 

Sunny Weade, Albert 
Castle fiill, AUwal North 
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INS. 

I XII. KAOTRARIA : 

INS. 

4-13 

Ida, Xalanga 

... rio 

4-63 

Slaate, Xalanga 

... 1 '>4 


Cofimvaba 

... 0*30 

l-8f» 

Tsomo ... 

... 0*89 

217 

N’qamakwe 

... l-IO 

2-24 

Main ... 



Engcobo... 

... 0*r>2 

I *90 

Butterworth 

... 1*00 

0-90 

Woodcliff 


1 'i\2 

Kentani ... 

Maclear ... 

Idutywa ... 

... 2*44 

0*40 

Bazeya ... 

... l'.-«7 

1*11 

Willow vale 

... 1*81 


Mount Fletsher 

... 0*87 

1-02 

Somerville, Tsolo 

... n*47 

0*97 

Elliotdale 

... 0-92 


M’quanduli 



Matatiele 


1*36 

Umtata ... 

... o«;o 

1 ‘09 

Cwebe 

... 2*19 

0*49 

Tabankulu 

Mount Ayliff 

... 0 19 

Kokstad ... 

... (**21 

1 *00 

Bo., The Willows 

Seteba ... 

... 0'31 


Flagstaff... 

... 0 


Insikeni ... 

... 0-27 


Port St. John's 

Kilrush, Sneezewood 

... r.43 

ro8 

Umzimkulu 

... u*o<; 


Mandileni 


3 -20 

Wanstead 


0*03 

Cedarville 


0*93 

Tent Kop, Elands Heigljt 

... I 30 

0*99 

Confluence, Matatiele 

... ohi 

1*41 

Umzimkulu, Strachan 

... 012 

1 *08 

XIII. BASUTOLAND : 


Maf eking 



Mohalies Hoek 

1*71 

2*29 

Maseru ... 

... 0*93 

1 *93 

Teyate^aneng, Berea 

... 1*92 

1 * 7 .^ 

Moyeni Quthing 


o * 9r » 

Qacha’s Nek 

... 0'70 

1*28 

Leribe 

Butha Buthe 



XIV. ORANGE RIVER COLONY : 

1*04 

Bloemfontein 

XV. NATAL : 


1*33 

i Durban, Observatory 

... 0':*2 

2*15 

i XVI. TRANSVAAL : 



TOO 


0-98 


1*34 

0-84 

0*90 

0*80 


Johannesburg 

j XVII. BECHUANALAND : 
j Taungs ... 

Vryburg ... 

Maf eking 
I Setlagoli... 

Kuruman 
I Zwartlaagte 

Armadillo Creek, Vryburg 

I XVIIl. RHODESIA : 
j Hopefountain 

Rhodes Matoppo Park 

XIX. DAMARALAND : 
Walflsh Bay 


O-ll 
O-Oi) 
0 00 
0 00 


0*04 

0*00 

0*00 



DEPARTMENTAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The following Departmental Publications are obtainable on application to the ('on- 
trolle.r of Printing and Sfafinnery, Cape Town, £x(‘ept in the case of those specially 
priced in the list the charge is 3a. eacn, post free in Hinith Africa. I’hose y)iiblicalions 
marked * are obtainable in Dutch. 

Agriculture.— Artificial brasses and Fodder for Stock (bd.); Ensilage; Treatineiit of 
(/creal and other Crops (6d.); *VVheat Produclion in Australia, by Halse and 
Visser (Is. 6d.] ; Hop Cultivation ; ’^lirak Land in relation to Irrigation and 
Drainage; "Culture and (hiring of Turkish 'lobaci’o in Ciiyx* (kdoiriy ; The Velvet 
Bean; Potato Disease; Scheme of Mauurial Experiments; Sundry •h>rage Crops for 
trial in Cape Colony; Salt Bushes; Tcdiaceo (hdture (P. Bornemisza) ; Cultivation 
of d'obacco in t)ie (Ailouv (K. Schenek) ; ’' The Pri>cess and Appliances for the 
flue-curing of Tobacco; *Wheat l*rodu(dii)n iii Australia (A. C. Macdonald) 
(Is. 6d.) ; Ensilage (H‘ the Preservation of (Jrten Fodder ; Destruction ol Prickly 
Pear, experiments upon ; *(hiUure of Tobacco in the Kat lliver Valley. 

Dairying. — Dairying (bd.); ^Dairy Industry in Great Ihitain (6d.) ; Heady Rei koner 
for Cream Testing (Is.); ^Cheddar Cheese Making, H. Silva dones; "Dairy Indus- 
try in Deffiinark. 

Entomology. — Locusts and their Destruetion (6d.); Caterpillars destroying Trees; 
Codling Moth in Madeira Fruit; ^Codling Moth; Fruit Fly; Fumigation Sup- 
plies; Methods .»f Locust Destruction; Pear Slug, Paris Green (Insect Notes); 
Remedy for Mest Wurrnen ; "Spray Pump Notes; Recently introduced Borer - 
Beetle; Scale Insects on Ornamental Trees and Plants; New Oak Tree Pest; 
Nurseries Inspection and Quarantine Bill; Wattle Bag Worm; Bordeaux Mixture; 
Deaths Head Moth Superstition; Antiiracnose in Constant ia; Antestia Fruit Bug; 
Another Introduced Scale Pest; The Fruit Moth; Snails and ( 'aterpillars in 
Lucerne; The Brazil Fruit Fly Parasites; "Cyanide Gas Remedy for Scale Insects; 
(das Treatment for Scale Insects ; "Two Fruit Tree Beetles. 

Forestry. — Forestry (6d.) ; British National Forestry; Botanical Observations oai 
Forests in Eastimn Poiidoland ; Indigenous limbers of the (hnjie ; Misuse of Coal 
and the Uses of Forests ; Tree Planting for Timber and Fuel ; "Tree Planting 
for Farmers. 

HortICUlturo. — Netting for Fruit Trees ; "Fruit Culture in the Giuutoos River Valley ; 
Marketing of Fruit; The Olive at the (dape ; Fruit Culture in Argentina; Vege 
tables for Exhibition ; "Citrus Culture in the (^ape (Colony ; 'JVeatise on (htrus 
Culture from Seed to Fruit; "Fruit Tree Pruning; "Fruit from Orchard to Buyer; 
White Mulberry in Cape Colony 

Veterinary and Animal induetry. — Arsenite of Soda Dipping Mixture; Horse Sick- 
ness ; "Poisoning of Stock ; Persian Sheep and Heartwater ; Bots or Paapjes ; 
Indigestion and Diarrhoea in Calves ; Husk, Hoose or Parasitic Disease of the 
Lungs of Cattle, etc. ; "The Eye and its Diseases ; "Redwater, Texas Fever or 
Tick Disease; "Glanders; "Animal Castration; "Preventive tnoculation for Red- 
water ; "Abortion in Cattle : "Rinderpest in South Africa ; Styfziekte and Lam- 
ziekte ; "Fluke or Slak in the Liver of Sheep ; Redwater in Cattle ; "Anthrax or 
Miltziekte and Quarter Evil or Spi^sziekte : "Preventive Inoculation against 
Miltziekte; "Osteo-Porosis ; Cirrhosis of the Liver in Stock; "Retention of the 
Fmtal Membrane or Afterbirth in Cows ; Castration of Ostriches ; Stijfziekte, 
Lamziekte or Osteo Malncia and Paralysis; Castration of Animals (the Horse); 
"Lungsickness of Cattle, Contagious Pleuro-Pneumonia, etc. ; "Swine Fever, Hog 
Cholera or Pig Typhoid ; Notes tm the O-Relaticin of several Diseases occurring 
among Animals in South Africa; Castration of Females and Animals other than 
the Horse; Dr. Kohlstock’s Report on his Rinderpest Investigations at Kim- 
berley; Professor Koch’s Report on his Rinderpest Investigations at Kimberley; 
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^Poisoning of Horses by Ornithogalaiii-'J'hrysuiileH or (Jhiiikerinchce ; Horses 
suitHble for Military Kequirements ; Ticks and African Coast l^ever; H^iver 
Disease in Calves; Lanipas ; Swine Fever; "Tuberculosis and the Use of Tuber- 
culin; ^Lungsickness in Cattle; ^Treatrnejit for Worms in Domestic Animals; 
"Malarial (Jatarrhal Fever in Sheep; *lno<;ulation against Rinderpest; "Miltziekte 
en SpoiiHziekte ; "Heart water; "Anthrax, Charbon, Miltzbrand or Miltziekte; 
"Afiican (oast Fever, with description of Dipping 'J’ank. 

Viticulture. Viticulture and Wine Making (6d.) ; ".uauulacture of Dry Wines in 
Hot (k)untries ; "Reconstitution of IMiylloxerised Vineyards (is.) ; "How to treat 
Wine (jasks ; The Making of Wine and its Bye Products (bd.); "Report on Failure 
of Hane|KK)t Cranes oii American Vines; (Jraftiug of American Vines; Vine 
(hilture as exemplified at the Paris Kxhibition ; Wine Making, Further Notes on, 
by (C Paine. 

Miscellaneous.'- "Ihnilt ry in South Africa; Fertility of some Ckilonial Soils as In- 
fluenced by Ceological Clonditions ; "Mining I..aws : The Protection of Trout: 
Trout and ('arp lireuling and SUx-king of Streams; "Loeaist Birds and Locust 
Poison; Laud [..aws of Cape Colony; Rainfall of South Africa; Came Seasons; 
Transvaal Plant Imjiorf Regulations; Prest rvation of Came in (kipe Colony; 
'riie (K'eaii and its Kesonrces ; Possible New Industries for Cape Farmers (6d.); 
Arsenate of Lead; Blephans (lafumsis; CMethod of Pre.s(‘rving Fish by Smoking; 
".Monsonia. Cajx' Cure for Dysentery. 
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ADVERTISEMEN TS. 


Cure and Preventative 

FOR 

WIRE WORM 

In SHEEP and GOATS 

AND 

PREVENTATIVE FOR TAPEWORM IN LAMBS. 



Bert Bowkers Cure. 

TRADE MARK. 

AX JLAST! 

A GEflTAlN and SAFE CURE and PRElfENTAIlVE 

FOR WIRK WORM IN SHKBP. 


Discovered by a South African Farmer. 

A Powder Dose that has stood a three years’ test, and proved absolutely rig'ht before 

offered to sheep farmers. 


The cost is 3s. per lb., sufficient to dose 64 full grown or 90 
sheep of mixed ages. 

Invest the trifle and save your sheep from this fatal disease, It is also a sure preventa* 

live for “ Geel Ziekte.” 


All orders ani enquiries receive the prompt persmal attention of the 
Proprietor and Manufacturer ^ 


f 

Woodlands, 

F,0. Cablisle Bridoe, 


W. GRJLDWSIleL. 




ADVERTISEMENTS 


MENDELSOHN’S 


m THE LARGEST and CHEAPEST 
\ HOUSE for JEWELLERY and 
^ WATCHES in SOUTH AFRICA. 


lA'O sr 

GliARflNTEED ( ; 

2.5 V 

YEARS^ 







■ # f 






MENDELSOHN'S 

FAMOUS WATCH for FARMERS 


AM) OTHKl^H HKQl IRING 

A WATCH for ROUGH WORK. 


As illustrated, Damp and Dust proof Screw case. 

Sll.VEROID 1 7/6 

STERLING SILVER 42 /- 

Post Free to any Address In South Africa.) 

MENDELSOHN’S to prove the 
Reliability and Sterling* Value of 
this Watch will send you one on 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL. 

l» / ///•; H>ll } iTFlt CATM.iXirh:. 

it Costs you Nothin|{ and will Save you Pounds.. 


I ^ ^ with ft Giiarantefl | ^ 

I I 0 for 2,1 Yeari, \ i jX} 

I (ju^lity 12 6 




4 um Silver M»iunt(* 1 Pin B(»xeis. 

b 6 7 0 8 6 10 6 12 6 15 • 







4’ 1 V 6 20 - 25 - 30 
) 25- 30- 40- 


' . -M.{_ 'I Hiif'ie. 

I J lM!X,in"n l‘i 4 6 '- 

'«msP 


I>i 1 f 1 in 1 Rilhv nr 
•• !l ilf H-.op, 

£10 £12 to - £16 
£17 10 £20 


('441 

set r> Di unomi'i 
.mil (iems, 25 - 




cm 

Half H"op I M.iinonil Hini; 

£20 

Oliieir I'rii 1 “''. 

£5 £6 6- £7 10- 

£10 £12/10- £16 


1. MENDELSOHN & CO., ifwfu.ers Swatch manufacturers. 


73, BURG ST., CAPETOWN /1..0 


rs from Crnfra! Fire Station'. 







CURRENT MARKET RATES (WHOLESALE) OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 
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THE PRODUCE MARKET. 
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PRODUCE MARKETS. 


(JAPE TOWN. 


Mr. R. Muller {Produce Department) reports fur the month ending July 31: — 
OAtrick Fcathvrs . — The Market has been well 8U{)plied. For all good quality there 
is an active demand, and prices remain very Hrm, especially for broad wing feathers, 
(kjmmon qualities still remain ii(*glected. The Ltmdon Sales opened on the 27th July. 
Best wings were firm, while common were easier; dark femina advtiaiced 10 per cent., 
blacks 15 per cent. ; Spadonas were 10 per cent, lower. 




£ 

H. 

(1. 

£ 

H. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. 

Super Primes 


IT) 

0 

0 

3ry 

0 

0 

Floss ... 

0 

5 

0 

1 

10 

0 

First, ordinary 

to 







Long Drabs ... 

2 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

Super 


10 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

Medium Drabs 

1 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Seconds 


r, 

0 

0 

H 

0 

0 

Short to Medium 

0 

o 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Thirds 



0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Floss 

0 

,5 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Femina Super 


10 

0 

0 

i:» 

0 

0 

WhiV Tails 

1 

10 

0 

2 

10 

0 

Do.. Seconds 

to 







OoloK'*ed Tails 

0 

.5 

0 

1 

5 

0 

Firsts 


■i 

10 

0 

8 

0 

0 ' 

Chicks... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

BycMtks (Fancy) 


5 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

Spadonas 

2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Long Blacks ... 


S 

10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

Inferior Black and 







Mtidiiim Blacks 


2 

0 

0 

2 

l() 

0 

Drabs, short to 







Short to Medium 


0 

10 

0 

1 

15 

0 



0 

(.) 

0 

1 

10 

0 

HJW. -The 

T^omlon 

iales 

O] 

>ened on the 14th of last mf)nth. 

Grease 

Wools 

\ver(’ 


unchanged, and snow whites from par to 6 per cent, lowa-r. J'here was a gmjd en- 
<piirv, and a better tone prevailed. Since the opening, the Sales have progressed with- 
out undergoing much change ; occasionally good combing greasii showed an advance. 
In our Market, long w<m)1s of combing des<.ript ion found purchasers readily, while 
ordinary i{uality and wasty lots were difficult of sale. Karroo (R'ease iot combing may 
be quoted from S^d. to 6^d., according to yield; Medium from 4-^d. to 5d. ; Calvinia 
(Irease from 4Jd. to S^d. ; Extra Super Snow Whites from Is. A^d. to Is. 6d. ; 
Ordinary from Is. to Is. 2d., but quotations are more or less nominal. 


Sujier long Grass Veld 
Do. Karoo 
Medium 

Short and inferior ... 


H. d. s. d. I 8. d. 8. d. 

0 7 o 7.) Wool for Washing .. . ... 0 41 0 f),] 

n ' Snow'-white Super to Extra 14 17 

0 4 (• Do. Ordinary ... 1 1 14 

0 0 4 i F’leece Washed ... ... 0 0 0 8 


Mohair. -'Phere appears U> be a better feeling in the Market, and considerable 
transactions have taken place durimg the last week. It must be remembered, however, 
that good (juality only is enqinreil for. Mixed parcels and rough quality hair remain 
difficult of sale. A sale of Mohair in London is now proceeding. Prices are somewhat 
firmer, and a more hopeful tone prevails. 



s. 

d. 

s. d. 


s. 

d. 

e. 

d. 

Firsts, Summer 

... 0 

7^ 

0 0 

Winter 

... 0 


0 


Kids 

... 1 

u 

1 4 

Do. Kids... 

... 0 

11 

1 

0 

Seconds 

... 0 

5.) 

0 (5 






J tides and S hi its.- 

There 

i.s a 

keen demand for all classes. L 

ight Goat Skins 

and 

Capes are firmer : olhe 

r.sni't.s 

rem.'Mii uneh;unge(l. 






* 4 , 

d. 

s. d. 

Goat, heavy to light 

s. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

Long woolled Skins 

... 0 


0 4^ 

... 0 


0 lOf 

Short 

... <» 

3 

0 3i 

Sundried 

... 0 

0 

0 

5 

Shorn 

0 


0 3 

Angoras 

... 0 

0 

0 

4 

Bastards ... 

... 0 

2.1 

4 

0 3 

Sundried Hides ... 

... 0 

5 

0 

5.} 

Cape Skins, each u.*. 


1 0 

Saltetf 

... 0 

4 

0 

r, 

Do., out, each 

... 0 

0 

0 9 

Wet 

... 0 

3 

0 

H 


PORT ELIZABETH. 


Messrs. Jdlin Daverin and Co. ripijrt under date July 31 

OHrich Fvjithe.rA , — Jlie Loudon Sades opened on Monday last, and our cable re- 
ported: “Blacks and Floss 10 per cent, higher, common Whites, Ferninas, and Spadonas 
10 per cent, lower, all other sorts unchanged.” Since then we received further cable 
news to the effect that beat Whites'" Were 10 per d^nt. dearer, and our closing cable. 
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AGlllCtJLTtJRAt JOttBKAL. 


BKNNIE & COMPANY, 

Produce Merchants, 

Forwarding and Commission Agents, 

MARKET STREET, KIMBERLEY. 

OONSIttMmCMTS of Produce, Fruit and Live Stock received and 
sold on the Market, or out of hand, to best advantage, followed 
by prompt remittance. 

FORWARDtMO to any part of the Country carried out, with all 
expedition. 

PRODUCE of all Kinds bought for Cash, Large Stocks held in our 
Stores. 

BONE MEAL a — We have been appointed Government Agents for 
Kimberley District, Large or small quantities can be supplied 
to Farmers at cost price. 

CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 

Ttlegramt, BENNIE— KIMBERLEY. P.O. Bax M. 


FARMERS* Requisites. 


BEEHIVES 


Large stocK of 

Bee Keepers’ Reauisltes. 


Wax, Sections, Veils, Gages, etc. 

INCUBATORS — “ Tamiins,” all sizes. 

CARTRIDGES and all kinds of Ammunition. 


Special Line— AIR RIFLES, accurate at 26 yards. 



Famous 

^DUIKER' 

Rifles and 
Sporting 

GUNS. 


WOODHEAD, PLANT & CO., 

strand Street, CAPE TOWN. 



The pkoduce market. 


26 a 


just received, reacJs : “Sales closed sdoij^.'* Our lucjil uiatkel w.is a^jiiu licavily sup 
f)lied this week with a lair avera,ge assorlJiieiit. ( ’(iinpcditiou, though at limes irregu 
lar, was fairly acitive for all good cjualihes, for whi<’h satistactory piices were ob- 
tained, hut conimon sfirts were neglect»‘d and brought low prices. The total (piantity 
sold on the public ma?ket this week ?/*alised £ 14 . 7)95 Is. 4 d., and weighcol 
6,037 lbs. 15 ^ ozs, VTry little business has beem done* out of hand. Next vv<*ek buyers 
will sta)‘t operating foi' the London Dc'ccnnher sah's, and vith such a long interval it 
is possible we may have a weaker market, but \sc do not antici])ate that really good 
lots will show any change. 'I hc' shipments fiom this port this week arc likely to be 
c'xceptionally heavy, including sonic' parc-els from OiidtslKNirii. 



£ 

K. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 


d. £ 

8. 

d. 

Primes ; Extra Sujier 



S]>ocial Price 

(S. 

Blacks : Long 

... 2 

10 

0 to <> 

0 

0 

Good to Super . . 

14 

0 

0 to 25 

0 

0 

Medium 

... 1 

0 

0 „ a 

0 

0 

Whites ; Firsts 

10 

0 

0 

„ M 

0 

0 

Short 

... 0 

.5 

0 „ 1 

0 

0 

Seconds 

5 

0 

0 

„ a 

10 

0 

Wirey 

... 0 

0 

a „ 0 

0 

0 

Thirds 

0 

15 

t» 

a 

0 

0 

Floss 

... 0 

5 

0 1 

15 

0 

Feminas : Super 

9 

0 

0 

„ 15 

0 

0 

Drabs : Long... 

... 1 

0 

0 „ a 

0 

0 

Firsts 

h 

10 

0 

M h 

10 

0 

Medium 

... 0 

12 

fi „ 1 

10 

0 

Seconds . . 

a 

10 

0 

M « 

10 

0 

Short... 

... 0 

2 

t; „ 0 

t) 

0 

Thirds .. 

0 

10 

0 


0 

0 

Wirey 

... 0 

0 

a „ 0 

0 

t; 

Greys 

1 

10 

0 


10 

0 

Floss... 

... 0 

5 

0 „ 2 

0 

0 

Fancy 

4 

0 

0 

a 

0 

0 

Spadonas ; Light 

... 0 

.5 

0 „ a 

0 

0 

Tails : White 

0 

12 

t; 

2 

10 

0 

Dark 

... 0 

2 

6 „ 1 

10 

0 

Light ... 

0 

10 

0 

1 

15 

0 

Chicks... 

... 0 

0 

a „ 0 

1 

6 

Coloured Dark 0 

1 

0 

0 

15 

0 







The* London 

Sales 

are progressiitig w’itlutut further change. 

Our markc't 

remains steady, but 

the 

amount of business 

clone in the open 

markt't 

dnring the 

W C‘ 

‘k 

has been limited, c hiefly 

wving 

to holders refusing to accept current price 

s. At present 


there appejirs to be little prospec t of any immediate improvement ; on the other l;and, 
we think it likely that {>riccs may again recede. On the public niaiket. yesterday, 
only a small cjuantity was offc'iod, prices showing no change. 


Snow white, Extra Superior ... 

17 d to IT.jd 

Do. Superior ... 

Ifid „ 

16 id 

Do. Good to Superior... 

15 d .. 

15 pl 

Do. Inferior Faulty ... 

lad „ 

14 d 

Grease, Super Long, w'ell -con- 
ditioned, Grassy eldt 

grow n (special clips) 

fi-id „ 

7 d 

Do. do. do. ... 

5 Ad „ 

fid 

Do. do. Karoo grown 

(special clips) 

5 pi „ 

5 d 

Do. do. do. ... 

Ipi M 

5 d 

Do. do. Mixed Veldt... 

5 d „ 

5 id 

Do. Light, faultless, medium 

Grassveldt grown 

5 d „ 

5 Ad 

Do. do. Karoo grown I^d „ 

5 d 

Do. do. short, do. 

Id „ 

4 Id 


Grease, 

, Coarse and Coloured ... 

l id to 2'd 

Scoured do. do. 

2d 

,, 

9 id 

Basuto G rease, short 

5 d 


5 d 

O.R.C. 

Grassveldt Grease, long 





& well-conditioned 





(special clips) 5 ^d 

>1 

fid 

Do. 

de. do. ... 

4 pi 

>> 

5 d 

Do. 

do . medium grown, 
light, with little 





fault 

4 id 


4 M 

Do. 

do. short, faulty & wosty 

iid 

,, 

4 d 

Do. 

do. Karoo grown, long L 





well-conditioned ... 

•1|d 

)) 

43 d 

Do. 

do. medium grown, light 



with little fault 

aid 


Id 

Do. 

do. short, faulty and 





w'asty 

aid 

n 

aid 


The market lias been rather cpiiet during the week, whic-li is jiartly 
accounted for by the' fact that buyers and sc'llers are awaiting with interest the result 
of the public sale of 1,000 lialcs mohair winch i.s to be held in London to-day. On the 
public market on Tuesday a fairly large c|uaiitity was offered, chiefly made up of 
mixed parcels. Competition was more .ac-tive, and prices showed some improvement. 


Super Kids 15 d to lOd 

Ordinary Kids and Stained ... 12d „ 13d 

Superior Firsts, special clips ‘.hid „ lOd 

Ordinary Firste 7jd „ SJd 

Short Firsts and Stained ... 7d „ 7d 

Superfine Long Blue O.R.C. 

Hair 8d ,, S^d 


Mixed O.R.C. Hair (average) 

fipl to 

7 id 

Do. very mixed ... 

fid ,, 

fi^d 

Seconds and Grey 

nd „ 

fid 

Thirds 

aid „ 

aid 

Winter Kids, special clips 

none offering 


Do. good ordinary ...none offering 

Winter Hair none offering 

Basuto Hair (nominal) ... TJd to 8d 


Skins . — This market is decudedly firmer. Sheepskins, in bundles, 4 |d. : Pells, 
34 d. ; Goatskins, QJd., damaged, 5 d! p<?r lb.; Angoras, 4 ^d. ; Shorn. 32 d., damaged, 
23d. per lb.; Springbok, 8 d. each; Johaiine.sburg Goat, 8 d. ; Angoras, 4 ( 1 . 

//i^^.s._gundrie 8 63 d., damaged 53 d., Salted 53 d., damaged 43 d., Thirds 7 )j^d., 
Madagascar Hides 4 d., damaged 3 d. 

Horns. — v^^d. each all round. 



SECOND ecO LAYING COMPETITION 


WESTERN PROVINCE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


RECORD FOR JULY, 1908, AND TOTALS TO END OF JULY. 




1 




Total per Pen 






j 

to date. 

Pen 

No. 

Owner. 

Breed. 

Pullet 

No. 

1 

Egga. 

Weight 

OZ8. 

Eggs. 

Weight 

ozs. 

1 

I C. £1. van Breda 

White Leghorns 

1 

1 23 

m 





2 

19 


1 





a 

21 







4 

; 12 

231 

102 

295J 

2 

;F. Muller 

Black Minorcas 

5 

18 







7 

2 

3f 






8 

1 

2* 

31 

05 


H. Chas. Starke 

Buff Orpingtons 

' 9 

19 

3411 





10 

15 

31 A 







17 

32H 

91 

n:7,j 

4 

J. W. Wright... 

White Wyandottes 

la 

9 

17.i 


no| 



15 

24 

•'■>311 

53 i 

5 

C. H. van Breda 

White Leghorns i 

1 

22 

41fi 





1 18 

21 



1 




1 19 

23 

50 J 


1 


: 1 


i 20 

i 

23 

iiil 

191 

305 j; 

6 

' F. T. Hobba ... 

Silver Wyandottes 

1 22 

2 


.55 

loOA 

7 

i H. D. Bradley... 

Silver Wyandottes 

20 

; 8 

' HA 


I 




27 

i 5 







28 

21 

: 391^ 

49 

8 

J. G. Lay 

White Leghorns 

29 

; 19 

: ae-r'-n 






30 

' 25 

; m 




; 


31 

i « 

1 HA 


1 


1 

1 

i 

32 

18 

j 33Af 

91 

181i 

9 

j C. H. van Breda 

White IieighonM} 

33 

20 

I 37-A 




! 

! 


34 

21 

1 3914 




j 


36 

21 

i 40i 




j 


36 

20 

1 3814 

133 

261A 

10 

Johnston ... 

Buff Orpingtons 

37 

3 

j 54 




1 


38 

13 

22f 






39 

19 

32A 

63 

114 




EGG LAYING COMPETITION, 
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REOOIID FOR JULY, 1908, AND TOTALS TO END OF 3VhY—coMinue4. 



Total per Pen 
to date. 


Weight 

ozs. 



AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL. 
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WARNING, -The Farnier'-i or Working Mans 
Wateh lulvrrtised by others at 17/<) is NOT TIIK 
SAME as oiiiN. Wo will if SPEOTALTA' rlesired 
supp)]y similar ones al 13 - each, I’ost. Free. 


WATCHES 

FOR ROUOH WORK, 

Our FARMERS' Watch 

IN TWO SIZES, 

AS* ILLUSTRATED; 

Dust and Watertight Silvoroid Cases. 

Price 201^ 

20 -YEAR GUARANTEE. 

Same Watch with non -magnetic movement 
price 25 /-. 

In Solid SilTBF Cases, S0|- 

Other Watches, .Jewellery and 

Fancy Goods of every description 
Illustrated Catalogues {over 30(K) illustrations) 
free oil application. 

wolFbi^^ers, 

SPECIAL DEPT., 

Wholesale and Retail 

Watch Manufacturers and Jewellers, &c., 
54, DARLING STREET, 
CAPE TOWN. 


IN THE KITCHEN. 

Rich, wholo.soino, piilato-teuipiiiiff soups ; delicious thick f^ravic.s ; cups 
of invigorating beef tca—BOVRJL will help you to make them all. 

BOVRI L 

Every kitchen should have BOVRIL. 



Hi« Majesty the KInff. 




BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY & FARMING NOTICES, 


Advertifiements under this begins are inMertcd at the rate of 30 wordw for 2s. 6d., (minimum 
charge) per insertion, and 6d. per line of approximately six words above that numl>er. Payment 
^rder. Cheques and P.O.O. to be made payable to the CENTRAL NEWS AGENCY 
125*-liW, XiOng Street, Cape Town, to whom all communicabions should be addressed. 


OSTRICHES. 

SPECIALS ONLY.— Choice pairs, 2 years’ old. 
£00 to £100 per pair. Younger blrdK at lower 
prices. — F. W. Baker, Laughing Waters, 
Wlllowmore. 

OSTUICHES. — Young niid old. — For furlhcr 
psirticulai-s, iipply lo Mr. 11. S. DE Villiers, 
The Imperial Cold Stovjigr and 8up]>ly Co., 
Lt<i., Portervilb* Hoad, 


PIGS. 

PURE BRED BERKSHIRE PIGS.-Prize Win- 
ning Stock. Boars and Sows, £.3 each. .\lso 
ButT ()r})ington and White Li'ghorn Poiillry. 
—Apply Manager, Maitland River Farm, 
Green Bushes Hotel, Port Elizabeth. 

BERKSHIB E BO ARS. - Pure bred. Ag(‘s t wo to 
llfteen months. Br(*d by Cliarl(‘-< Leonard, 
Esq. on his well known “(Uoria” Estate,— For 
further particulars, apply to Mr. R S. l)E 
VIL1.IER8, The Imiierial Cold Storage and 
Supply Co.. Ltd , Porter \ i lie Road. 


CATTLE. 

FRI EnLAND bulls, bred from the beat 
IMPOIFPED stock, from a few weeks io 
Hfteen months old — For further part i<‘ularM, 
apply to Mr. R. S. DE Vll.t.lEUS, The Imperial 
Cold Storage and Supply Co. JAd., TT)rt('n’illc 
Road. 


GENERAL. 

PASPALUM GRASS PLANTS. -Strong roots 
per Rail or smaller ydants per Post to any 
address. See larger advertisement, page ix. 
this Journal.— A. C. BULLER, Dw'arsriviers 
Hoek, Stellenbosch. 

Lady, desiring farm life for her hust)and. who 
is in poor health (nothing infectious), oilers to 
undertake House, Dairy anti Poultry manage- 
ment for a Bachelor Farmer, in return for a 
home. Can provide linen, cutlery, and part 
furniture, interest in stock might he 
arranged. Reference-i required Address : 
Scrivener, Ehden Street, Queenstown. 


WANTED 

IiniiHuliately a Catalonia Donkey, Jack. — Apply m 
A, Bateman, Smithtield, O.R.C., with fnll paiticn- 
lars of‘ hei^Jit, a<?c, ] trice, etc. 


THE POULTRY YARD 


WHITE LBGHORNS.-Best American Utility 
Strains. Settings of Eggs for sale, from pure- 
bred utility White Leghorns, F.O.R., 10/6 per 
setting of In. Cockerels. 10, ■ to 20 -. Terms, 
cash with order. Mrs. W. L. STEEL, 
Btellenbcwch. 

BUFF OHUNGTONS. SILVER WVANDOTTES. 
BLACK MlNOllCAS, Winners of over 90 
prizes. Bred for Utility and Show points. 
Prices from 30;-, C/ocKKRELS from 10 -. 
Will improve the table and laying (lualities 
of common fowls. Mrs. R. F. Dorr. Kenil- 
worth, Kimberley. 

UTILITY AND EXHIBITION Bufl' TA'ghoms. 
Buff On)ingtons, and Houdans. American 
Utilit V White Leg and Brown L‘g. Cockerels 
from 10 6, Pullets from 7/0 : Eggs 10 ti per set- 
ting, unfertiles replaeed if return<*d ; day old 
Clucks from !ibo\e 10 - per doz. FIRST 
CROSSES - Iloudan-Buff Orpingtons, Houdan- 
lA*ghonts, lA*ghorns-B. Orpington— Eggs 0 • 
i)er setting, day c Ul Chicks 10 - per doz. 
Orders are now oeing hooked for Chicks and 
Eggs. All Eggs and Birds are pjw^ked and 
put on mil fr(‘e. Birds not approved of can 
ne returned. .\ll stock is open for inspection 
at all reasonable times, and this is invited. 
Curt will meet train upon advice from intend- 
ing buyers. Terms; Cash with Order.— 
CARTER A Mole. Breeders of Utility and 
Fancy Poultry, CnUgneleh Poultry Farm, 
.Stellenbosch. 


HAZELL, Tregenna, Park Road, Rondebosch. 
Pi*lz(‘ and utility. An laiusians. Brown Leg- 
horns. White and Columbian Wyandottes. 
Two hundred i)ri/es. including Two (told 
Medals and Three Silver Cn])s. Have ))en 
eontiiining winners last Rosebank Laying 
Competition. Correspondence invited. 

WRIGHT BROS.. IJiglilan/K. Cape. Breeders of 
Black and Buff Oroingtons, White and Part- 
ridge Wyandoite.s. Bhu'k Tiangslians and 
Champion Laying White Lkghouns. Birds 
for Side from lU G up. Toriu^ Cash. Birds 
not approved maybe returned. IMease Note 
400 Birds to select your wants fiom. Please 
mention this paper. 

BUFF ORPINGTONS. - THE FARMER’S 
FOWL. 'I he fowl that LAYS WHEN EGGS 
ARE TOP PRICK. A 1 TABLE BIRDS. My 
Buffs have unlimited orchard and gmss 
run, and are noted for hardiness and good 
laying tpialities. Young stock aJways for sole 
at very rea.son!ible prices Ask for inclusive 
quotations; carriage paid to any station in 
South Africa and AT MY RISK to rail des- 
tination. My list of prizes won at shows all 
over South Africa wdll convince you that this 
unrivalled Colonial strain of 10 years’ standing 
CAN HOLD ITS UWN A( CAIN ST IM- 
PORTED STOCK. Buy hardy (Jolonial-bred 
birds and save your pocket. X.ggs from pure- 
bred utility strain, 12,45. Address: A. C. 
BULLER. DwaiNriviershoek, Stellenbosch. 

F 
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A Genuine 

Colonial Industry. 

95 per cent, of the value 
Colonial Material and Labour. 


TRY OUR ROOTS & SHOES. 



Saddlery and Harness manufactured in our 

own Factory. 

All made from Colonial Leather tanned at 
our own Tannery, Woodstock. 


J. SANDERSON, 

WOODSTOCK, C.C., 

— and at — 

Cape Town. Johannesburg. Kimberley. 
East London. Port Elizabeth. Bloemfontein. 

Bulawayo. 
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WOOLLED PERSIAN SHEEP. 

The Hardiest, Thriftiest 
most j>ro]ific and quickest 
maturing* breed of Woolled 
Sheep in the world. The 
most i)rofitable breed for 
poor dry ijhrub veldt, large 
size, grand slaughter ani- 
mals. yielding also a valu- 
able fleece. Orders booked 
for import only. Stud 
Rams and Ewes, £ 1 5 each 
on trucks at East London 
Harbour. 

Choice Merino Rams 
from best Flocks In 
Australia from £10 
each upwards on 
trucks at East London 
Harbour. 

Moss & Wardrop, 

P.G. Box 163. EAST LONDON. 


PWCELL, HLUP ( ElEIEn, LTD., 

TIMBER MERCHANTS. 

SAW, PLANING AND MOULDING MILLS. 


Telegraphic Address;— “PERSISTENT/* Cape Town. 



OolonM^mmito Joinery a speolallly. 


WRITE FOR ESTIMATES. 

P.Y.E. LTD., P.O. BOX 146, CAPE TOWN. 
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ADVSBTISfiliBMTS 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS. 


Price. PowtPree. 

•Stephen’s Book of the Farm. Dealing ezhauHtiveljr with every branch of 
Agriculture. r)th Kdition, revined in li Divisions. No. 1 now ready. Each 
Division .. .. .. .. .. .. 10, 6 12/0 


Or to be Issued in .M vols,, 21/0 each. 

Enoyclop.EDIA of AoRKnTLTURE. 4 vols. by W. Green & Sons, Edinburgh 
OYCLOPAiDiA OF AMKJHCAN Agricultttre. By Prcf. L. H. Bailey. 4 vols. 
Farmers’ Oy('1.opa?1)ja of AORiciTLTrRE. A Compendium of Agricultural 
Science, etc. By E. V. Wilcox 

Farmers’ and fruit Growers' Guide. Issued by direction of the Now South 
Wales Government .. 

SHEEP AND THEIR Diseases. By W. a. Rushworth . . 

SHEEP Doctor. Bv G. x\rmHtage .. .. «• 

The angora Ci oat. BvS.C.Schreiner 

Cattle Breeds AND Management. Bv W. a. Uousman 

Feeding ANIMALS. Bv K. W. Stewart ‘ 

CATTLE Breeding. BvW. WaHIcld 

•Farm Life Stouk IN Great BRITAIN. Revised Edition. Bv R. Wallace 

Farm Drainage. Bv H. F. French 

Irrigation Farming. BvL.M.Wiicox 

IRIUGATION AND Land Drain A( 5 E. Bv L. B. Cox 

The amerr’An Fruit CirLTURisT. Bv .1. J. ThomaK.. 

Californian Fruits and How to Grow Them. By E. Wiekson 

CiTRtLS FRUITS AND Their CULTURE. BvH. H. Hume 

Plums AND Plum Culture. HvF. A.Waugh 

Soiling crops AND THE Silo, By T. Shaw 

Fora(?E Crops, other than Gr.asse'--, By T. Shaw' 

The Book of ALFALFA. Bv .T. D. Coburn .. 

ALFALFA. Bv ‘ 

Coffee : Its Culture AND Commerce. Bv C. G. w. Lock .. 

Tobacco Growing, CURING, etc. By C. G. W. Lock^ 

Tobaci^o Leaf : Its ClfLTURE and Cure. By .1. B. Killikrew A Myriek 
A.B.C. OF Bee Culture. By a. I. Root 


2r»/0 each 27/0 

25/0 

27/6 

18/0 

20/0 

12/6 

13/6 

7/0 

8/6 

10/6 

12/0 

10/6 

11/6 

4/0 

4/9 

10/0 

11/3 

10/6 

n/.3 

20/0 

22'0 

5/0 

.5/9 

10/6 

11/6 

60 

m 

15/0 

16/6 

15/0 

16/6 

IfvO 

16/0 

7/(5 

8/3 

7/6 

8/3 

5/0 

5/0 

10/6 


H 6 

4/0 

12/6 

13/3 

6/0 

6/0 

12/6 

13/6 

7 (5 

8/6 


• PfOMpeetuses of these w'orks will be sent Post Free on application : complete C 
receipt of postcard. 


atalogues, also, on 


r. M. MILLER, AaaoHoy Sirooi, RAPE TOWN. 

P.O. Box 396. 


BMIIM fOI IIHTtl HID miEIIHS. 

H. M. OAKl^KY & Co., 

Boring Engineers and Contractors, 
undertake BORING for WATER 
and MINERALS, and the erection 
of PUMPING MACHINERY, 
STORAGE TANKS, etc. 


Qiotatisns ftr DIAMOND CROWNS k STONES far oniliai purpBSBS b> 

appllBitiBB. 

Good Prices given for SPLINTERS. 
Address: P.O. Box 730, 

GAPE TOWN. 
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ORIGINAL “RIETI” WHEAT. 

The original Rieti Wheat is the most 
rust I'resisting and most producthro 
E[wheat. 

May be obtained from 

llnione Produtton Grap da Game, 
al Rieti (llaii). 

The Union is the only one which 
can furnish the real “Original Rieti.” 

Always demand that bags bear tho 
trade mark and name of the Union. 


INTENDING PLANTERS 

SHOULD INSPECT OUR LARGE AND VARIED STOCK OF 

Gitrum and other Fruit Trees and Rosesm 


Catalogue (Illustrated and Descriptive) on application). 


W. aL C. GOWIE, 

CULTIVATORS of HIGH-CLASS NURSERY STOCK, 

Oatlands Park, Qrahamatown, 
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m A M O M n flATTK and most durable TUBULAR GATE in tlie , 

I wl Vr li/ \9I I E» ■ market. Looks well. Made by expert European workmcii 



The South African Trading Company. 

Offices and Show Rooms: — 

No. 5, SEA STREET, CAPE TOWN. 

Importers of General Hardware, Chemicals, Fertilisers, 
Disinfectants, Cattle Food, Etc., Etc. 

Exporters of Colonial Produce. Buyers of Colonial Tallow. 
Agents for PAROID ROOFING ; Cheaper than Corrugated Iron, Tiles or 
Slates. Samples and Descriptive Catalogue on application. 

Hairs Sanitary Washable Distemper'’ in 70 different Colours. Write for 
Colour Book and Directions for use, free on application. 


MINING SUPPLIES. BUILDERS’ MATERIALS. 

. BLACKSMITHS’ A FARRIERS’ REQUIREMENTS, Etc. 


Superphosphates, Bone Meal, Oil Cake. Sulphur, 

Caustic Soda, Wagon Covers, Smithy Coal* Rock Salt, 

Etc., Etc. Whale Oil. Harvester Oil. Manilla and Wire Ropes 

COI*RESI*OWDEWCE INVIXEO. 


P.d. BoK 880. ^ Telephone 7S8. 


Telegraphie Address«*PROBlTY,*' Cape Towis 
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FRONTIER CARRIAGE WORKS. 

ESTABLISHED 1850. 


SCOTT BROS., 

CARRIAGE BUILDERS AND HARNESS MAKERS, 

QUEENSTOWN. 


Oaptm, SpMof*, 
Bugglmn, So., 

ALSO 

VoMoios 

of . every description. 

liuhher Tyrtst fitted to any 
Vehicle. 

CTorrespondenoe invited. 

PmOm Box 36 m 

OARBIAOESm^f 



Cable Address: '‘^SELENIUM. P^O. Box 162. Telephone 13. 

C(xles used: 5th Edition AgeEs 3rd Edition., Watkhds A1 

Telegraphic Code. 

J. Q. STEYTLER & Co. 

Strand Street, CAPE TOWN, 

General Dealers, Importers & Commission Agents, 

Have always on band a large supply of 
Groceries, Provisions and Oilman’s Wares. 

HARDWARES 

As Galvanised Iron, Hoop, Bar and Stave Iron, Tanks, Wire Netting 
Spades, Shovels, Forks, etc., etc. 

SURORiESi 

As Hessian Cloth, Cocoa Nut Fibre, Grain and Wool Bags, Ore and 
Corn Bags, Oil, Turps, Tar, Paints, Brooms, Baskets, RatUins, Wines, 
Beers, Spirits, Cigars and Cigarettes, Soda Water Bottles, Chemists’ 
and Druggists’ Goods, Wagon Material, Colonial and Imported 
Deals, Floor and Ceiling Material, etc., etc. 

Good* In Bcmd— Terms on appUcntlon to J. G. STEYTLER 6 CO. 


Head Office : Sfraod Street. 0ilnan*8 Stores : (Bond and Duty Paid) Rlebeek Street. 

Bondlnf Stores : Strand, Cas^^e and Riebeek Streets. Wood and Hardware Stores : Roeland 
Street. Qeneral Stores : Strand an^ Ccatie Streets. Timber Store ; Maitland. 
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NOTES 


Correspondence with the Department of Agriculture. 

With a vie\v to olmatiiig delay in dealing with official corret^pondenee^ 
letters and lelegiains relating to matters falling under the administration 
of the Seevetary for Agi'icidtnre should in futui'e be addressed by (he 
general public as under : — 

I. To the Under Secretary for Agiiculture, Cape Town. 

AtiiiiiJil Diseases (other than Scab) : General admini^tration of Acts and Itegnlations. 
<Jattle Dipping: Tank»» ; Contributions towards construction. 

•Cattle Dips : Railage. 

Bone-meal ; do. 

Scab A(ts ; General adraiuistration. 

Insect Pests and Plant Diseases ; General administration of Acts and Regulatit)ns. 

Wine, Brandy, vv bisky and Spirits Act and Regulations. 

Beer and Vinegar Act and Regulations. 

Fertilisers, I arm Foods, Seeds and Pest Remedies Act and Rt^gulations. 

Fisheries. 

Agricultuial Shows ; Grants. 

Brands Act. 

Fencing Acts. 

Destruction of Wild Carnivora, 

Destruction of Locusts. 

Ouano and Sealing : General administration. 

•Game. 

Parks and Gardens : Grants. 

^loxious Weeds. 

Appointments and changes of Staff, 

Tenders. 

Publications. 


II. To the resj)ective Heads of Branches. 


Suhjf^cU. 

1. Animal Diseases and detailed 

administration of Acts and 
Regulations relating thereto. 
Stock and Stock-farming. 

2. 1 nsei t Pests and Plant Diseases, 

and detailed administration 
of Acts and Regulations re- 
lating thereto. 

43. Administration of Agricultural 
College. 

4. Cereals, Manures, Management 

of Experiment Stations, Ap- 
plications for Seeds for 
trial, etc. 

h. Orchards, Pruning and Fruit- 
growing in general. 

G. “Agricultural Journal ” 

7. Dairying 

5. Wool-sorting, etc 


lhnd» of Branohea. 

Chief Veterinary Sur- 
geon, Cape Town. 


Government Entomolo- 
gist Cape Town. 


Principal, ElsenbergCol- 
lege, Mulder’s Vlei. 
Government Agricultu- 
rist, Cape Town. 


Horticultural Assistant, 
Cape Town. 

Editor, “ Agricultural 
Journal,” Cape Town. 
Dairy Expert, Queens- 
town. 

Govt. Wool Expert, 

Cape Town. 


Tt'hffraph Ir A (IdrcHHCii. 
Veteriiius, Cafie Town. 


Entomologist, Cape 
Town. 


Ager, Mulder’s Vlei. 

Agriculturist, Cape 
Town. 


Bulletin, Cape Town. 

Dairy Expert, Queens- 
town. 

Govt. Wool Expert, 
Cape Town. 
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Suhjcris. Ife iih of liraucUva. Trlcgruphir J^/7/v.v.v/ x, 

9. Bacteriology ... ... ... Director, V^eierinary In>titute, Grahams- 

Laboratory, Grahams- town, 

town. 

10. Agricultural Co-operation ... Superintendent, Agri- t'o- operation, Cajie 

cultural Co-operation, Town. 

Cape Town. 

11. “Groot Coiistantia,” Wine Farm... Manager, Govcu’ninent : Vitia, VVynbcr/. 

Wine Farm, (iroot - »• 

Constant ia. 

12. Viticulture and Wine-making ... Director of Agriculture, Agriculture, (Jape 

Cape Town. Town. 

Witli the exception of the detuikul adininisti-ation of Acts iiiid 
R(‘gulations which Jire under the geiierid control of the I’lidor Secretary 
for Agriculture*, the above subjects under this lH*ad are under tin* geiH*raAl 
control of the Director of Agriculture, to whoiu cc)rres])ondeuce of a 
general nature bearing on these subjects should be addressed. 

SahjCi'ts. 11% 10 % of liiuiuvhfB. 'I'cloifvuph 'w Add rrs.sf’.'< . 

IH. Analyst s of Soils, Minerals, etc. ... Senior Analyst. Cajte Neon. Cape Town. 

Town. 

14. Scab Acts: Detailetl adininistra- Chief Ins]iee1orofSb('ci), A earns. (’a])c Town 

tion. Cape 'I own. 

ir>. Guano and Staling: D.aailed Suptnintendent. Gove- ii- 
administration. ment Gnuno Islands, 

(Jape T iwn. 

TJies(* three* suhjc'ers are also under tlu* g(‘iu‘ral control of tlie Undt*r 
S(‘cr(‘tary for Agriculture. 

111. (//) d’o the Surveyor-General, Cape Town. 

Land At;ts and lamd mutters generally. 

Mining .Acts and Kegiilalions. 

(/y) To the respectiA'e Heads of Brandies. 

•Siihjictx. JIvadfi of liroHohrs. TeJogni ph\r Ad 

1. M ines, Kiuilterley, ett . ... ... Inspector of Mint's, Kim- Mines, Kimbt*rlt‘v. 

her ley. 

2. Claims, Barkly West, etc Inspector of Claims, Claims, Barkly West. 

Barkly West. 

li. Geology ... ... ... ... Feeretary to the Geolt)gi- 

cal Commission, S.A. 

Museum, Gape Town. 

These subjects are under the control of the Surveyor-General. 


IV. {a) To the Chief Conservator of Forests, Cape Town. 

General Forest Administration and School of Fore.stry. 


(/>) To the respective Heads of Branches. 


Subjects. If cods of Itranches. Tclcgvojdtir Addresses. 

1. Forests, Western Conservancy ... Assistant Cor servator of Forests, CaiH? Town. 

Forests. 

2. Forests, Midland Conservancy ... Conservator of Forests, Forests, Knysna. 

K nysna. 

3. Forests, Eastern Conservancy ... Con^rvator of Forests, Forests, King Wil- 

King W'illiam’s Town. Ham's Town. 

4. Forests, Transkeian Conservancy... Assistant Conservator of Forests, Um tat i. 

Forests, Umtata. 

These Conservancies are under the general control of the Chief 
Conservator of Forests. 


B 2 
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Infected Potatoes — Transvaal Restrictions. 

The Department of Agriculture is informed that a Government 
Notice has been issued by the Transvaal Department of Agriculture 
warning importers of seed potatoes that in view of the fact that large 
quantities of seed potatoes from France and Germany consigned to the 
Transvaal last season were found alffected with the white rot fungus 
{Nectria sohuii Pers.), it is the intention of that Government to safeguard 
the interests of local growers by ordering the destruction, or return to the 
consignor, of all potatoes found infected with this fungus to the extent of 
one per cent, and upwards. 


The Tsamma,” or Kalahari Melon. 

The portion of the Kalahari Desert situated in the Cape Colony be- 
tween latitudes 24^ and 28^ South, whilst being far from flowing with 
milk and honey,’’ at the same time contains various wild vegetable pro- 
ducts capable of sustaining life, writes Sub-Inspector Selby, in a 

recent report to the Law Department. Chief amongst them is a species 
of wild melon called by the Hottentots and Bushmen Tsamma. The 
Kalahari proper is quite devoid of surface water, and as yet boring lias 
not been introduced. Rain falls very seldom, although February, March, 
and April are the months when it is expected, consequently the only 
water obtainable is from this Tsamma, and before explaining liow 
water is thus obtained it would be better to give some idea of the nature 
and growth of this product. The Kalahari is composed of a series of sand 
dunes, and those after rains are covered with this water melon whicli 
grows on runners similar to pumpkins or cucumbers, or other cultivated 
vegetables of this species. One plant prcxluces from alxmt 3 to 10 of 
those melons, which are of a grtH^n hue s]X)tted with yellow when young, 
and changing to a pale yellow when old. This vegetable lasts for some 12 
months, and if there have been two consecutive yearly rains in one part 
of the country, the young green ’Tsamma and the old ones may be seen 
lying on the ground together. The size of these melons when full giown 
varies from 6 to 20 inches in circumference. 


Water is obtained from the ’Tsamma in the following manner : — The 
rind is cut off and the melon divided into small pieces and then put into 
a pot over a fire, whereupon it dissolves, with the exception of the pips 
and some of the stringy portions of the interior, into a tasteless, rather 
thick, water. This is strained and then one has a supply of water from 
which coffee or other beverages can. be made. When the Tsamma is old 
and yellow it is found to contain water, apparently the action of the sun’s 
rays having the same effect as the cooking process, and in this state it is 
most useful as a thirst quencher. A small mouthful sucked from one of 
these melons, in this state, has a marvellous effect in quenching thirst, 
equal to a far larger amount of pure water. From the pips of this melon 
the Hottentots and Bushmen make a kind of meal. The pips are placed 
on a flat stone and then pounded with a small round stone. This meal 
has a very oily taste and a fattening effect on the natives. Some 180 
miles north of Rietfontein (C.C.) there are Hottentots, together with their 
sheep and goats, who never see water from one year’s end to another, and 
subsist simply on this melon. The stock of these people, if brought to 
water, would not drink and would have to be first accustomed to it before 
using it as a means of sustenance. 
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In addition to 'Tsanima there is a species of wild cucumber growing 
in the Kalahari, and this vegetable has also a wonderful property erf 
quenching thirst. The cuc-unibcr in question is about 3 inches long by 
broad, and has a similar tastx) to the cultivated vegetable. It seems 
quite a provision of nature that so waterless a district is provided with 
vegetable matter to take the place of the essential commodity. To show 
how useful these vegetables are it may be said that Cape Mounted Police 
patrols live in the desert for four and six weeks and never taste pure 
water, camels and men living solely on the 'Tsamma. Of course patrolling 
in these parts is risky work as the ’Tsamrna is found in patches where 
previous rains have fallen, and it is sometimes a matter of conjecture 
whether a patrol will strike a paU^h of Tsamma or not. Another vege- 
table called by the natives 'Naba, is found in tlie Desert, and this is pure 
and simply the truflle as known to European palates. 


From the foregoing it will be seen tliat the cnorinoiis tract of coun- 
try shewn on the maps as unsurveyed, and called the Kalahari, possesses 
natural products which enable the natives to live a life of indolence, na- 
ture supplying them with sufheient food to enable them to keep in a 
thoroughly healthy condition without their cultivating or tilling the 
ground. Tlie country is sparsely populated and contains a few Bushmen 
and Hottentots of a nomadic type, otherwise, were they in any iiunibcis, 
the system of making meal from the pips of the Tsamma would in time 
mean an entire eradication of tliis wonderful provision of Nature. Game, 
especially in the northern Kalahari, is plentiful. On a recent patrol 
through countiy up to a point some 150 miles noilh of Riotfontein (C.C.) 
the writer of this article saw several herds of gemsbok, springbok, and all 
the spe<;ies of smaller buck. All these animals exist on Tsamma and 
without water, and their tiacks between patches of this veget^able were 
strongly defined and in some places assumed the proportions of small 
country roads. All the fauna indigenous to the Kalahari live on Tsamma, 
and the vcldmouse is most destructive in this respect, as it invariably eats 
the pips of the vegetable, thereby destroying any chance of reproduction. 
Baboons and buck have been obser\^ed feeding together on the same patch 
of Tsamma. The whole of the Kalahari lying in Cape Colonial territory 
is traversed by tri-yearly patrols of the Cape IMounted Police. 


The Feeding Uses of Tsamma. 

Mr. J. F. Horbst, A.R.M., at Rietfontcin, gives the following further 
pai'ticulars of the above plant: — Pride of place must of course be given 
t<^ the Tsamma, the very life blood of the Kalahari, without which it 
would be an absolute desert dosed to man. This plant is one of the gourd 
family, resembling the ordinary water melon plant, except that its leaves 
are slenderer and smaller. There is no difference at all in growth, but 
the fruit can easily be distinguished by its shape alone, for Tsamma is 
always either round or spherical, and never grows larger than a very big 
shaddock. Some are o'f a dark green colour, others have the stripe like a 
water melon. There are two species, one tasteless and the other marked- 
ly bitter. The Bushman caai readily distinguish between them, bu<^ the 
inexperienced have to judge by the taste. Tlie food is exactly like that 
of the water melon except that it is of a cream colour ; the se^s turn to 
a speckled black when ripe. Upon first acquaintance the fruit has a 
most insipid taste and exercises a purgative action on the bowels. Only 
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diro necessity will compel a horse unacquainted with it to partake of it, 
but once eaten they will always afterwards readily devour it. It should 
first be cut into small pieces and spread before the animal on a grain bag 
to protect it from sand. It has a very destructive effect on steel and will 
blunt the sharpest knife by a few minutes’ use. The Bushmen, therefore, 
operate on it with home-made Ixxne knives. The seeds are set growing by 
the first summer lains, the plant requiring a shower every week or so 
while young, to enable it to withstand the hot sun. About two months 
thereafter the fruit is capable of yielding sufficient water to support life. 
It bears in great profusion. I have counted over 100 melons on one stalk, 
and duTMiig a good season it is unsafe to gallop a horse through the straate 
so thickly do they lie on the ground. The first frost kills all the leaves 
and stalks, and leavo.s the fruit lying like marbles over the country. 
After maturity, the fruit remains good for about twelve months, when it 
dries and the seeds are ready to grow with the first rains of the following 
summer, so that it reproduces itself only every other season or summer. 
A good 'Tsamina. season is alway-s followetl by a poor one, and virt’ vrrs/t. 
The fruit in its raw state is chiefly remarkahle for its thirst-qncnching 
properties, but cooked it is aisc a food for man. The Bushmen have 
various ways of dealing with it, eating it as a fruit, roasting it under 
ashes or stewing it with game or vermin (jackals, wild cats, etc.). The 
seeds arc oily and very fattening. They arc ground between two stones 
and made into flour. As a ftaul the Tsanima is, however, not very 
strengtheiiiiiig, and cattle fed thereon soon lose their flesh when worked. 
To fatten cattle quickly it lias no equal, and it was (piite a. common trick 
during the recent war in G.S.W.A., wliore slaugliter stock was purchased 
by weight, to put lean cattle on the 'Tsamma for a few weeks before hand- 
ing them over. 


The Mohair Question — Buyers and Growers. 

Janscnvillc has held a public meeting on the Mohair question, called 
by the local 'Chamber cf Commerce on the 14th nit. At that meeting 
Mr. S. Dixon, representing Messrs. Hirsch, Loubser and Co., of Port Eliza- 
beth, delivered an interesting address, in the course of which ho said: — 
The Janscnville district can grow mohaar as good as any other part of 
Cape Colony, but at present, its chief weakness in producing mohair is in 
its want of length and general get up. Just recently Bradford buyere 
who went to London for the purpo.se of buying summer firsts had two 
parcels offered them shipped from Port Elizal>eth, and said they preferred 
Jansenville hair to Steytlerville owing to its freeness from discolour, but 
it was lacking in length. This was chiefly owing to last season s Steytler- 
ville clip being excessively discoloured. After handling Jansenville 
mohair for years, he found the chief weaknesses were — not sufficient length 
and the faujt of not keeping rams’ fleeces and hritch ends and discoloured 
hair separate from the firsts. This is essential if the district is to cx)m- 
pet© with other mohair producing centres. Also the summer firsts ought 
to be growii at least 5 to 6 inches long, and the habit of shearing more 
than twice a year discontinued. Jansenville firsts are, speaking generally, 
very well suited for braid yarn purposes, plushes, linings, and upholster- 
ing purposes, but when it comes to the supply of yarns for dress goods, 
the trade requires firsts of better quality, length, and lustre, hut more es- 
pecially the first will have to be attended to if Cape mohair in general is 
to coonpete with Turkey mohair. South African breeders will have to 
strain every nerve before a higher standard of excellence can be reached. 
What is meant by the word “ quality,’' is generally meant the length or 
fineness to which a fibre will spin, for the finer or smaller the fibre is, the 
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longer and smaller it can be spun. Hence they speak of the raw article 
being 405, 505, or 605, as the case may be. When they speak of 605 
quality in wool it simply means that there are 60 hanks, eaeli hank mea- 
suring 560 yards and weighing one pound, or in other words there are 
33,000 yards of spun yarn of this quality to every one pound weight of 
material. Such yarns when spun are indeed small, one single pound of 
605 yarn reaches 19 miles in length. If mohair growers will bear these 
facts in mind and apply the same principle to mohair, they will see how 
important a thing it is to maintain' gocnl quality in thrir flocks. 

Why Quality is Wanted. 

If mohair-growers were at all conversant with the principles of tex- 
tile manufacture, they would know that the finer or smaller the yarn, the 
smarter will bo the fabrics into which they enter. It is here that makers 
of dress goods for women’s wear demand the fliu^st classes of yarn that 
spipners can pioduce, for they know full well that there is nothing so ob- 
noxious to the feminine taste as coarseness and openness in tlicir wearing 
apparel, while tlic liner and smaller the yarns, the more they lend them- 
selves to oina mentation in wearing. It will thus Ix^ seen that quality is 
the lirsi essential in mohaii-. What the trade wants to-day. and will al- 
ways want, is lirst-class stufT ; conse(juently by producing tine long mo- 
hair, which is always in better demand than strong short-grown, hair, 
higher prices will obtained for the clips, and, therefore, tliey would 
have mor(‘ money to spend on first^chess goats. In judging mohair pne- 
i>f phv( ranks first always; for it can be relied upon that where vou 
get linenoss of hair you will always have lustre and brightness. The fol- 
lowing table will assist in judging your flocks : — 

Fineness and eiiaractei’ with abseiiee of kemp 

Evenness of quality all over llcccc 

Lustr(\ bright ne.ss and colour 

Strength and elasticity of staple 

Weufht. 

Length of staple 

Density of llecee 

Evenness aiiKi fulness of covering 

100 


25 points. 
15 

23 „ 

20 

6 


He did not give this table as perfect, but tliought it fairly reliable 
for judging a mohair fleece. If a farmer wished to improve his mohair 
cli]» what was necessary was — that he should keep the hair on the goat’s 
back as long as possible. That is to say, when the goats have reached an age 
when the hair is falling off in iineness and is becoming coarse, then it is 
time that these goats sliould be “ culled out " of the flock and sold to the 
biitcher. Then again it was necessary that more attention generally should 
be paid to the preparation of mohair for the market. Numbers of far- 
mers in the district were not at all careful of taking out the locks and 
britch. These parts are generally coarse amd stained, and the elimina- 
tion of them would increase a clip’s value considerably. Also another 
thing that ought to be general is the packing of rams' fleeces separately ; 
there are a few farmers who do it, but the majority do not, and it crciites 
a bad impression on buyers examining a clip when the bales are sampled 
up and are on view and seeing some very old rams' fleeces. Most fanners 
take good care to keep their kids’ hair separate, and we ask them to bo 
just as careful to keep their i*ams’ fleeces separate. 
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Shearing the Angora. 

Mr. E. R. Hobson, of Fairview, Aberdeen Road, wrote the following 
letter, which was read at the same meeting : — 

Owing to the drought 1 am unable to be present at the meeting on 
the 14th instant. T must thank you for the honour in asking me to speak 
on the subject of “Shearing Angora Goats” — if you will read this mes- 
sage to the meeting I shall be obliged. I have farmed with Angora goats 
on my own account for twenty-seven years. I have shorn once a year and 
twice a year, and I find for the sake of the health of the animals and for 
the benefit of my own pocket that it is best to shear a 4-months and an 
8 months’ clip. The first being the “ Winter ’ and the second the “ Long 
Summer.” This is for full-grown goat.s. The Summer hair is sufficiently 
long to answer all the requirements of the trade, and it is more even, 
more lustrous and finer than 12 months’ hair from full grown goats. 
With rofernce k> “ Kids,” this class of hair should be kept separate, and 
it should be grown as long as possible, having, of course, regard to the 
health of the animal, which must not be allowe<l to suffer if the farmer 
does not want to become poor himself. I am afraid much of the mischief 
about short Cape Firsts comes from the practice of selling Winter Kids 
in England as Firsts, or of having it so descrilied when it reaches Eng- 
land. The co-mplaints about stain in our mohair arise nmstly from the 
practice of kraaling. Let every farmer keep his Angora goats as far away 
from the kraals as possible wiicn their hair is long. Harshness or rough 
feel is in a me^asurc due to kraaling and to shearing while heavy N.W. 
winds are on, or just after. It is always host to shear shortly after a 
rain, the hair feels better and has more curl. Full grown kapaters’ hair 
should be kept separate. It will pay the farmers to do these things. I 
have seen a couple of good well-sorted clips this year sell at Id. per lb. 
more than badly got-up ones, and as I am afraid we shall sec low pilces 
for a couple of years longer, the best got up hair will be saleable when 
clips not so well got up will be unsaleable. I saw Turkish mohair and 
Cape mohair side by side in England — the Turkish is ai little softer, and 
it is generally a little finer, but these differences are not great when com- 
pared with our best mohair. I think our best mohair is much bettor in 
evenness of length, in lustre, and in freedom from kemp. All Turkish 
mohair that I Irave seen is very kempy. Our Angoras pay us even now 
better than the Turkish, as the latter only clips about 3 lbs. of mohair in 
the year. We clip nearly twice as much including the Winter, I must 
warn by brother Angora farmers against too much weight. The goat 
with the heavy fleece, I find, stands a drought l>adly. 


The Goats to Import. 

Mr. Dixon also read the followiag letter from Mr. I. Walley, repre- 
sentative of Mr. John. H. Beaver, mohair spinners, Bingley, Yorks, Eng- 
land ; — Dear Mr. Dixon, — Below I give you a few remarks Mr. Beaver 
has mad© to me with reference to Cape mohair. He says: “I note that 

you are using your influence with the mohair growers to improve the 

quality of the mohair, and as far as possible to avoid kemp. I am glad 
the farmers are anxious to improve the breed, but should they import 
Angora Rams from Turkey, they must be very careful in their selection 
and get. them from the best districts, avoiding what is called the 

Komah ” district. The best Bebazars or Eskischehes have quality, 

length, and lustre with very little kemp, the Komahs have quality but are 
badly bred, and contain a good deal of kemp and crossbred hair, and with 
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almost an absence of lustre, so you can sec the necessity of getting the 
right animals, and whenever you have the opportunity impress this point 
particularly on the parties interested. Owing to the low quality of Cape 
Firsts we are compelled to buy Turkey hair for our V)est qualities, the 
Cape Firsts being too strong, so they have to be neglected. Several 
other speakers addressed the meeting. 


Sale of Cheese According to Fat Per Cent. 

There is a tendency in Germany to do away with the indiscriminate 
sale of cheese simply as “ cheese, ' and that consumers and retailers pro- 
pose to demand a guarantee as to the fat percentage in the cheese sold. 
The Bavarian Dairy Association has registered a wrapper with the 
words: ‘‘ Goo:l Algaucr Soft Cheese, with at k^ast 30 per cent, fat'’ — 
“33 per cent, or “40 prr cent.’’ fat, as the case may be — the 30 per 
cent, labels being ])rown, the 35 per cent, rod and the 40 per cent. blue. 
The term cream cheese is not used unless there is more than 40 jtcr cent, 
fat. 


This (remarks the .Vc/e Ytnl' I*r<)durt Rt^view) is a step in the right 
direction ; although the quality of a cheese does not depend alone on its 
richness in fat, it must be conceded that its cost of production depends 
chiefly on the ricliness in fat. Of course, there is the element of greater 
manufacturing expense and greater interest charges for some of the 
various clieesc made, but this is but small when the same kind of cheese 
sold at the same age is under discussion ; hence the justice of some con- 
trol to protect consumers against the skilful substitution of water for fat. 


It is indeed iinpraxdical to pass arbitrary laws demanding a fixed per- 
centage of fat for eacli kind of cheese and hence it seems far more rational 
for manufacturers of the various kinds to st«ate on their lalxjls the per- 
centage of fat below which they are willing t-o guarantee that their cheese 
does not fall. Under our national law there is only a whole milk and a 
skimmilk class, and it would be more just to permit the substitution of 
the guaranteed minimum percentage of fat with correspondingly coloured 
labels for the word “ skimmilk ’’ for all the intermediate grades between 
skimmilk and whole milk. 
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Cow’s Huge Yield of Milk. 

B(>tli the c){ 3 eii milkiiig* trial and the butter test at tlie show of the 
Tunbridge Wells a.nd South-Eastern Counticis Society, which lias just 
ended, were won (reporUs an English paper) by a cow belonging to Messrs. 
Green Bros., Goring, whi< h gave the astonisliing quantity of it Ib. 12 oz,, 
equivalents to more than seven and a half gallons of milk, during the 
twenty-four liours. This milk was so rich in fat that the cream after 
separatio'n produc^ed 3 lb. oz. of butter. Messi*s. GiX'en s cow is ai cross- 
bred brindle about eiglit years of age, one of her amestors in all probabi- 
lity having been a Jersey. 


Warts on Cattle. 

Mr. J. H. Jordaan, of Sterkstroom, writes: - ' I would be very 
pleased if you or any of yciur readers could give me any information on 
the following disease. About four months ago I noticed that a cualf, 
about 10 months of age, conimence<l getting warts o>n the neck, and not- 
withstanding all the remedies 1 applied (as, for instanc’e, sulphate of 
copper, Little’s dip, etc.), the warts gradually increased in size, and aro 
now as big as an ostrich egg, other ones again are smaller. The [kxm* 
animal now walks with the head bent forward on account of the heavy 
weiglit on the throat. It also seems to be a disease which infects, for 
there are a few other calves on wliich these warts begin to form.” Aa 
others have raised the same question, the following notes on the subject 
by the late Dr. Hutcheon from Vol. VI., No. 1, of this Journal are re- 
published for general information. 


Thr OrlffinatDiff tVo/sr. — With respect to warte on animals, the origi- 
natiiiig cause of these gi’owths on the skin is not very well understood. 
They are abnormal growths of the papillae of the skin, and l>ecome so pre- 
valent on young cattle on some farms at times, that one cannot help su&- 
pecting that there is something contagious connected with their spread. I 
have seen some young cattle with their heads, necks and fore-quarters 
literally covered with these warts, of various sizes, some singly, while 
others would occur in clusters. These young animals present a most un- 
sightly appearance. While the numbers that are sometimes situated 
around the eye and mouth make it difficult for the aifected animal to 
either see or eat. It is marvellous also how rapidly these warts disap- 
pear, without treatment, generally when the animal is between two and 
three years old. 
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Treat incnt . — I do not know of ;uiy treatment except either burning 
them off with strong CMiistics, such as strong acetic acid, arsenic paste, or 
Euphorbia milk, as it is called, or cutting them off with a knife or ecra- 
seur and searing tiie root with a liot iron, or sJoughing them f>n‘ by tying 
a strong line ihrea<i firmly around their necks. If there are only a 
limited number, they can be vciy effectively removed by applying a paste 
made of Ckioper's di})ping powder. Take a sharp knife and pare off the 
outer hard crust of the warts until you see the ic.l vascular surface under- 
neat li ; avoid making them bleed. Then slightly moisten a little Cooper's 
powder, making it into a ]jaste, and paste this over the surface of the 
wart. Personally, 1 a]3ply a little of the pure while aiscnic in this man- 
ner, moistening my finger and laying on as miicli of tlie jiowdcr as will 
stick; one dicssing is enough, if propeily aj)plied. The warts slough out, 
the wiiund or hole can then be dressed with a little strong solution, or if 
there is a little laxi! remaining apply a little finely powdered blue- 
stone. I would not recommend arsenic to bo ns.’d in this manner on a 
large number of warts, absor[)tion niiglit lake place through the broken 
surface and devc'lop the j)liysiological action of tlir arsenic. If thev have 
a distinct neck they are er.sily taken off either by ligature or cut off and 
the root .seared. On a large scale. 1 would recommend paring their sur- 
face and dressing them repeatedly witli .strong acetic acid. Where thev 
are wvry prevalent, 1 would recommend isolation of tlic affected, until 
wc know something more abmit their originating cause. 


Taint in Hams and Bacon. 

Mr. Loudon M. Douglas, Lecturer on the i\Icat Industrv, Kdinburgli, 
writes: — Although such vast ciuantitic.s of hams and bacon are produced, 
tliere lia.s been very little attempt to understand the actual processes 
vvhicii occur in the t rctiisfonning of the fresh pork into the finished article. 
Tlic process of curing has varied vci*y little for eenturies, and the only dif- 
ferenee botwocn the prc.sent day sy,strem and that which was in vogue a 
century ago, coii.sists iii using less salt- than fonncrlv ; S(^ that whereas; 
cured meats at- one time were heavily salted ; they are now lightlv salted 
- -in order to produce what is called mild cured bacon ” or “ mild cured 
hams. " It is a mistake, liowever, to suppose that the more dissolving of 
the salt, or any other ingredient which may he j)la(cd on the fresh meat, 
has the effect of “ curing " the meat. It has no suidi effecd, but really, 
only prevents the development of the germs (ff pulrefaetio]!. 


In this connocdioin it is interesting to note tliat the germ which pro- 
duced taint in meat has been isolated. We are indebted to Dr. Klein for 
.accomplishing this result, and liis notes on the subject are of the most in- 
teresting character. Dr. Klein states that his exajni nation of the mus- 
cular tisvsuos allowed that they were more or less discoloured. In very 
slightly tainted portions, the colour changed to a pale or dirty grey tint, 
while in strongly tainted portions, the colour approached dirty^ green, and 
the microscopic examination of the muscles disclosed the fact that tyrosine 
was present. The origin of this crystalline nitrogenous product is some- 
what obscure. It was discovered by Liebig in animal tissues and attri- 
buted by him to decomposition of the albuminous substances present. The 
notable feature is that in the presence of taint, a very powerful and objec- 
tionable odour emanates from the various joints. 
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In the varioiis specimens of tainted meats exainiuod, it was found 
that a species of microbe prodomiiiated everywhere, and, more especially* 
in the pai‘ts which were Lightly tainted. These microbes exist in the 
form of cylindrical rods, only visible to the eye by moans of a powerful 
microscope, but the same appearances occur throughout the connective 
and fatty tissues of the meat, and if the tissues are undisturbed, the rods 
will present the appearance of being continuous, but very easily get 
broken up into short segments. This particular microbe which Dr. Klein 
has named “ Bdcilhis Fmlan.^,' is not possessed of the power of moving, 
such as is characteristic of many other germs, but must rely for its pro- 
gress on gradual multiplication. Tliis feature, therefore, explains why it 
aggregates in some parts more than in others. The microbe is incapable 
of growing freely in the air or if it is exposed t(^ oxygen (A7urrohir)^ and 
it is also incapable of forming spores or seeds and, cunous to say also, the 
ordinary methods of culture of micro-organisms seem to be quite useless 
in this particular case, inasmuch as the usual media do not seem to sup- 
port its growth. The principal characteristic, however, of the experi- 
ments which have been made, is that wliile the gemi grows in a substance 
like milk, a most disagreeable odour is emitted. Subcutaneous injection® 
in guinofirpigs did not produce any local or general disease, thus showing 
that the germ has no injurious effects. 


The facts which liave been established in these invastigations are 
very helpful in the process of curing. There can Ik? no doubt that the 
germ is produced in meat from decomposition, which may be set up in 
several ways. If llic meat is insufficiently chilled before the curing 
agents are used, or if the animals have been slaughtered immediately after 
a journey in which they have been knocked about, then putrefaction will 
almost certainly supervene. These genus, however, may be taken up in 
the cellar itself and, as they are so very small, that some hundreds of 
thousands of them can rest on the point of a needle, tlion it will l>o un- 
derstood that once they liavc obtained a location in a cellar, they are apt 
to remain there. 


1 am of opinion, however, that the development of taint can l>e pre- 
vented by inhibiting the propagation of these germs by immediately 
pumping an antiseptic solution irl-to tlie bacon and hams, and for this pur- 
pose I have found that the bast antiseptic mixture consists of r)5 ll>s. of 
salt, 5 lbs. of saltpetre, and 5 lbs. of dry antiseptic (boric acid). This mix- 
ture should be made up to 10 gallons with water, boiled and stirred till 
clear, then allowed to cuol to the same temperature as the collar. I am 
familiar with the objections which have been raised to the use of boric 
acid in any form, but they seem to me to be empirical to a large extent, 
and not possessing any real virtue — the result, in fact, of mere prejudice. 
Such an inhibitory solution, if injected into bacon, enables detompositioii 
as it proceeds, to be controlled, until the tissues become saturated with a 
solution of the cunng agents. Tliese curing agents consist generally of 
salt, saltpetre auid a prc.servative in solution. 


I have found in many cellars that the liability to taint is greatest 
when the atnioS|phere is in a stagnant condition, and thus liable to en 
courage the propagation of moulds and similar organisms, and it is in 
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variably the case thal when once taint attacks a cellar it is with the 
greatest possible difficulty that it can be eradicated without having re- 
course to strong measures. The remedy is to clear out tlie cellar, and, 
after closing up all the apertures, evaporate within it a strong volatile 
germicide. I have found one or two of these to be highly effective, and 
when evaporated, they search into tlie crevices of the cellar, and so destroy 
any germs wliich may be lurking there. After this cleansing process has 
taken place, it is a wise thing to lime-wash the roof and sides of the cellar, 
and I am inclined to think that this should be done at least once a year, 
as there is now available a machine which enables lime-washing to be done 
very rapidly, and I think it ought to form an annual operation in all 
bacon establishments. 


Distribution of Floodwaters in the Karroo. 

Wil. E." writes: — In my communication on the subject of the ‘‘ Dis- 
tribution of Floodwaters in the Karroo,” which appeared in the March, 
1908, issue of the A(friri(Jfural Jimniaf, 1 stated that after a river has 
been in flood, the How of water ceases ” first ” at the weir furthest down 
it, as each weir alcove is able to take the whole of the diminishing flow. 
This staUmient has received contradietion, and instance being pointed out 
where such is not the case. It was held, therefore, that the upper pro- 
prietor had not always the advantage over the lower proprietors, which I 
maintained they hiwl, and that in conse(|uence it w^as not ne(‘(^ssar^^ that 
there should be a slight increase in the breadth of the intake at each weir 
“ down ” the river. I might here mention that this proposed system is 
chiefly the result of a close study of the conditions existing on two rivers 
where many ver}" extensive iriigation works have been (’onstructed. and a 
vast amount of ground brought under irrigation. Here certainly my ob- 
servation is quite corrects viz., that the flow ceases first at the weir furthevst 
” down ” the river. I a<lmit, however, that a part of this d(M?s not always 
apply, particularly in a ease where there are several irngation weirs on a 
river at short intervals, follow^ed by a stretch of many miles between the 
next weir and the one above. The reason in this case that it does not al- 
w'ays cease to How first at the last weir is that the further the wxirs are 
apart the more wafer there is left between to run off, after it has ceased to 
flow over the weir above. 


It must also Ix^ lx)nic in mind that, although the water dc:>es not cease 
to flow first at the last weir, it reaches it later in proportion, and as a 
large quantity of it wdll have been taken by the upper farms tlie flow will 
1 x 3 weaker, and consequently slower, and as the flow at each consecutive 
w^eir up the river is bound to reacdi a stage when it can all be taken 
through a single intake, it will still flow for a shorter perkxl of time at the 
lower weirs than it does higher up the river. On all our rivers in the 
Karroo the floodwaters, in most instances, are the result of a sharp tliun- 
derstorms of no> long duration, in the mount^iins, and consequently you 
have a sudden, strong flow in the river, lasting only a little while, and 
then a steady, gradually decreasing flow as the water continues to drain 
off the slopes of the mountain after the thunderstorm has passed. More 
especially, however, should only a small freshet come down, the farmer to 
whom this lower weir belongs is even at a still greater disadvantage, for 
several reasons, chief among them the fact that he may g?t no w^ator at. 
all, as it may all be taken by the famis above for use cn tlieir cultivated 
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lauds ; this frequently oocui's, and even should a fair amount of water flow 
over the weir aix)ve, after a dry season, a large proportion, if not all of it, 
will be absorbed, owing to the dry state of the river bed and in filling 
holes. 


The Lower Proprietor’s Case. — It was also argued that the lower 
proprietor had the benefit of a greater number of small sluits flowing into 
the river. This is no great advantage after all, and will only occur when 
rain is general, and less water is in consequence required. As too much 
attention is being paid, and wisely too, to the stopping up of these smaller 
aluits, this advantage will gradually cease. I hope, for the good of the 
country, it will cease altogether b^ore much more of our richest soil is 
carried away. Besides, if we made too much of the benefit derived from 
these smaller sluits, or made too much allowance for them ia regulating 
the distribution of fioodwatcr from the river, you would have the lower 
proprietors questioning the right of the upper proprietors in stopping 
them. It must be remembered, too, that the chief and vastly greater ad> 
vantage of being on a river is that, as the rainfall on the mountains is 
greater and more frequent, you often, get the benefit of rains which are 
not local, also the silt deposit from mountains is the richest. 


Limiting Intakes. -A .suggestion made to me is that there should be 
a maximum limit to the intakes to furrows. After carefully considering, 
however, I am of opinion that this is neither advisable nor necessary, 
should my suggested system be adopted, i.e., for regulating the size of the 
intakes to furrows at each weir in comparison to the extent of land irri- 
gated from it and the amount of ground further “ down ’ the river under 
irrigation ; thus the interests of the lower proprietors are sufficiently safe- 
guarded. This limit would also mean instituting a wrong principle, by 
debarring a man from making use of all the water he ctmld, should there 
bo little or no ground below him capable of irrigation. In addition to 
comparative simplicity, this system has these advantages : First, that all 
weirs I have seen can easily, and at no great expense, be adapted to it, and 
in case of future development, which is bound to be gradual and irregu- 
lar, the intakes at each weir can, from time to time, be easily altered, so 
that if some farmers, owing to lack of funds, or for other reasons, were 
unable to develop their fai'ms, the rest might in the meantime be making 
use of the water until it was required. Secondly, that I can see no reason 
why it should not be applicable to all our rivers, both perennial and in- 
tennittent. 


The Flooding of Veld. — There is one other suggestion I would like 
to add to these I have already made — one which I consider very necessary 
if some such system as I have suggested be adopted for the proper distribu- 
tion of floodwaters. It is this, that no one should be allowed to utUise 
the intakes below the crest of the weirs for floodin|r veld or pasturage after 
cultivated lands have been irrigated from it (this does not necessarily 
mean that the same “ furrow '' may not be used if supplied only with 
from the intakes on a level with the crest of the weirs). My reason for 
this is, that where a farm has extensive cultivated lands, the intake to 
the futrow will be big in proportion, and in this case should only a freshet 
tome down, it is not more than just that after this farm has finish^ irri- 
gating ita cultivated lands, and there is still a small flow in the river, the 
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sluice gates to the intakes below the crest of the weirs should be put down 
and the remainder of the freshet be allowed to go past for the beiDefit of 
those lower down the river who also have lands under cultivation. 


The Fkesent Lack or Interest. — There is no doubt that irrigation 
in this country is not progresf^ing as it should do, partly owing to the un- 
certainty existing in the minds of the farmers as to the exact Jaw govern- 
ing the subject, but the real and chief reason is, that there is no proper 
method or system for regulating the proper distribution of the flood- 
waters of our rivers. The one great difficulty, and point always to be 
borne in mind in trying to arrive at a satisfactory method of distributinig 
fl(X3dwaters, is the fact that the amount of floodwater coming down our 
rivers always varies, and the only just and fair way, therefore, of distri- 
buting flo-odwaters is the way which places an upper and lower proprietor 
as nearly as possible cm the same footing, no matter what amount of water 
comes down the river, he it a large Cjuantity or small. As matters stand 
at present, in many instances the lower proprietors are not able to irrigate 
their crops nearly so frequently iis the upper proprictoi*s can, owing to tlie 
up|>er proprietors utilising the whole of the smaller freshets for llofxiiiig 
veld, and thus taking move than is their reasonable share of such freshets^ 
and in consequence the crops of the lower proprietor frequently fail, which 
ill itself does not tend U> enctuiragc those who are not upper proprietors 
in the spending of money cn irrigation and the utilisation of floodwaters. 
It is high time, therefore, some provision were made for tiie future to 
safeguard the interests of those who are spending large sums of money on 
irrigation at the lower ends of rivers and also to safeguard the interests of 
the country in general by devising and introducing a uniform method or 
system of distributing the floodwaters, which will assist and enable irriga- 
tion development to expand to its utmost extent, instead of allowing a few 
upper proprietors to gain a monopoly in floodwaters. Tlie longer we de- 
lay the more difficult and expensive it will become to introducse any satis- 
factory system or method regulate the proper distribution of the flood- 
waters. 


Diseased Poultry on (he Markets. 

Colonist writes : — I have often wondered why authorities who 
have charge of markets and the supervision of the public’s food, supply 
are so lax iu their treatment of sick poult^. From time to time a little 
stir-up is made, and promises of better things given, but such promises 
seem to die all too rapidly, and things jog on in the same unsatisfactory 
style. The farmer, as a mle, is not the one to blame, but the trader and 
higgler, and I feel confident that those in authority do not realise the 
serious aspect of the case, or stringent rules would be enforced. Many 
of the diseases of poultry are of a most unpleasant nature, and it is quite 
reasonable to suppose that such diseases are distributed throughout the 
Colonies by the buying up and despatch of birds indiscriminately. 


It is also quite feasible that stock and other diseases are likewise dis- 
tributed by poultry, and it would be a wise move if Government thought 
out and made some definite move to improve matters. 
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Tte following are a few suggestions : — The country and town police 
should be empowered to seize all xuihealthy stock being exposed for sale 
or conveyed from place to place. 

The railway authorities to have like power, and also to see that crates 
are made with solid tops, as otherwise when crates are packed one on top 
of another the bottom birds’ food and water supply is made very filthy, 
and birds that were healthy at the commencement of a journey would 
most probably be very unhealthy after a day or two. 

The crates ought also to be thoroughly disinfected after each journey, 
and the agent to whom birds are sent should be responsible for this. The 
railway authorities should not accept return empties unless same have 
been properly cleansed. 


Poultry do not receive the attention they ought to, as their value to 
the country is very great, and it is just as important to prevent the sale 
of diseased birds as it is of cattle, etc. Farmers ought also to be very 
careful in buying birds, and see that same are perfectly healthy, otherwise 
serious loss may ensue. 
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By J. Noble Jack, Director of Agriculture. 

To the most casual observer it must be apparent that this is a coun- 
try in which agricultural economic adjustment has scarcely commenced in 
any respect. Some land changes hands at £100 per acre, and yields £50 
worth erf produce in a year. Elsewhere the same sum purchases 100 acres, 
which will carry five cows, whose grazing is estimated at, and can be secured 
in many places for, £3 per aniiuni. On this latter class of land five present 
good cows would give £60 worth of dairy produce. The farmer at present 
is offered a trifle over ^d. per bottle for his wine, and the retail pric^ of 
this quantity runs from Is. to 3s. 6d. For a few months our skilled horti- 
culturists export their best fruit at fancy prices, and for the remainder 
of the year the consumer pays through the nose for inferior imported 
stuff. Meat is cheap, bread dear, and the cost of living is much higher 
all round than it ought to be. 

Many reasons might be given for this state of affairs, but, from an 
agricultural point of view, we are not yet concerned with all of them. 
The broad lesson to the farmer is to adopt mixed husbandry, but instead 
of that we find a large majority pursuing one branch only. The cereal 
grower continues exhausting his already pix)r soil. The stcK‘k farmer, as 
prices drop, increases his herds and flocks, thus preparing for wholesale 
slaughter when drought arrives, as he has not yet taken the precautions to 
grow food for his time of need. Fruit farming is always risky, may fail 
at any time, and has often failed. Wine production is unremunerative, 
and even feathers have not always been the gold mine they now are. 
To reduce the risk of loss to a minimum our husbandmen should, wher- 
ever practicable, combine on their farms as many branches of agriculture 
as they possibly can, though, of course, not all of those mentioned, and 
there are many parts of the Colony suitable for stock only. 

Cereal Production. 

The growth of cereals is looked upon as the poor man’s occupation the 
world over, but in view of our present jK)sition we can scarcely decline to 
be regarded poor. Prosperity has been South Africa’s ruination; let us 
hope adversity will prove its salvation. While it is as illegitimate to 
aspire to enormous profits in farming as in commerce, it is always more 
damaging to the former, because it tends to limit production and retard 
the true development of our resources. Accordingly, now that we have 
got almost to bedrock, we must be content to increase our cereal produc- 
tion, and in this connection it is well to remember that, while bread 
growing is not very profitable, there is always a demand for breadstuff s. 
Our consuming power is steadily diminishing, and therewith must go 
fancy prices for all commodities. The value of our products will be fixed 
in the world markets, and there are no 100 per cent, profits within the 
precincts of any corn exchange or in the pens of the great stockyaids, and 
while we have many remunerative side lines in this Colony, the abiding 
branches are the supply of bread and meat. 

For some reason to me inexplicable the growing of wheat has been 
regarded as almost a hopeless task in this Colony for a very considerable 
time. According to estimates formed at different times I find that prac- 
tical farmers reckon the cost of raising wheat at from £3 to £3 12s. per 
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acre, with an average yield of about 12 bushels. In certain parts of Aus- 
tralia comparable to our Colony twelve years ago the cost was £1 10s. per 
acre, but this has been reduced, a,ccording to the latest figures available, 
those for 1904 and 1905, to £1 Is. After very carefully considering the 
matter, I have come to the conclusion that in the West a first year's crop 
of wheat should be grown on land broken up from bush for £3 18s., and 
in subsequent years for £2 Is., the figures being made up as follows : — 

TaltJi 1 — Showing cost of growing one acre of wheat on newly 


bracked land : — 

Clearing land of bush £2 0 0 

Bracking one acre per day 0 4 0 

Two Summer cultivations, b acres per day 0 1 fi 

One Spring ploughing, 3 acres per day 0 1 4 

Five iiarro wings, 20 acius per day 0 1 O' 

One rolling, 8 acres per day 0 0 6 

Sowing manure, 12 acres per day 0 0 2 

Mannre 0 12 0 

Half bushel seed and pickling 0 3 6 

Drilling seed, 8 acres per day 0 0 6 

Heaping and binding, 10 acres per day 0 0 5 

Oil, twine, and maintenance 0 0 11 

Stooking, 10 acres per day 0 0 2 

Carting and stacking 0 1 0 

Thresliing 4 bags and stacking, etc 0 1 0 

Four grain bag.s 0 2 0 

Kent 0 2 0 

Interest on capital (5 per cent.) and 10 per cent. 

depreciation 0 6 0 


£3 18 0 

Yield 4 bags at ICs £3 4 0 

1,000 Ibc. chaff at Is 0 16 0 


£4 0 0 

7'abJe If . — Showing cost of growing one acre of wheat in subsequent 


years : — 

One Spring ploughing, 2 acres per day £0 2 0 

Five harrowiiigs, 20 acres per day 0 1 0 

One rolling, 8 aci'ee per day 0 0 fi 

Sowing manure, 20 acres pei^ day 0 0 1 

Manure 1 0 0* 

Half bushel seed, and pickling 0 3 fi 

Drilling seed, 8 acres per day 0 0 6 

Reaping and binding, 10 acres per day 0 0 5 

Oil, twine, and maintenance 0 0 10 

Stooking, 10 acres per day 0 0 2 

Carting and stacking 0 1 0 

Threshing 4 bags and stacking, etc 0 1 0 

Four grain bags 0 2 0 

Rent 0 2 0 

Interest on capital (5 per cent.) and 10 per cent. 

Ai depreciation ... .j.. 0 6 0 


£2 1 0 
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The tables reqiiirc soirie explanation. Clearing the land of bush is an 
•operation which should be necessary only once on land to* be used for 
cereal production and in rotation. The price taken, X‘2, is actual cost on 
a Western Province farm where the bush was at least 12 years old. The 
figure may be mucli reduced by first burning, then bracking the land and 
subsequently removing the bush. The work might not be quite so well 
done, but bidh relatively and ultimately it would l>e cheaper. The strict 
bookkeeper, if he feels inclined, might charge only a proportion of the 
cost to the fii'st crop, but as it is intended not to allow the land to revert 
to bush, it is much simpler and quite as accurate in respect of financial 
results to debit with the full amount the crop on which the expenditure 
is incurred. Four large or six small mulc.s sliould easily brack one acre in 
a day, and their feed in either case would cosi 2s., taking the consuming 
value of oathay on tlie farm at that price per 100 lbs. The wages of a 
boy account for the other 2k., and a supply of material and tear and wear 
are included in the subseejuent item of 10 per cent, depreciation. Taking 
one boy and the same team throughout for fclie next four operations, the 
figures reejuire no explanation. The manure is applied by hand, and the 
boy is regarded as sowing 12 acres a day, whereas he ought to do 20 acres. 
The seeding is taken for poor soil, and where a greater quantity is used 
the increased yield will uKoe than balance the extra cost. The remain- 
ing items call for no remark except that the average ])rice of grain is a 
fairly safe one in the Colony, and the yield, in view of the treatment 
recommended, caainot be regarded as excessive. The profit on the first 
year is small. In Table 11. , the 3 acres per diem of bracked land are re- 
duced to 2 for spring ploughing (it would Ixj a little more, and this will 
conipciLsate for the fraction of a penny taken off manure sowing). The 
manure bill will lie inci'easixi by 8s. |>er acre, and cost of maintenance re- 
duced by Id., breakages being fewer <jn old than on new land. The total 
cost of pnKlux'lion would thus be X2 Is. per acre as against £3 18s., and 
taking tlic same fignros for the returns, ilie 2.s. profit in Table 1. becomes 
X‘l 19s. in the case of wheat grown on rotation land. 

If, instead of wlieat, we take oats, and fjssuine a 3,000 lb. crop yield- 
ing 45 per cent, of grain, we get: 


9 bags oats at 7s. fid £3 7 6 

1,650 lbs. straw at Is. per 100 0 16 6 


£4 4 0 


or a financial improvement to the extent of 4s. per acre Oats are worth 
5s. per 100 lbs. for consumption on the farm, compared with other food- 
istuffs, as will be demonstrated in a subsequent article in this series. 

Western Conditions. 

I have seen many farms in the Western Province where wheat was 
formerly grown successfully but xm-nnot now be raised at all. Whence the 
-change? Wheat likes what are usually called strong, stiffish clays and 
loams, and does only moderately in many of our lighter and more sandy 
wils. The area of ideal wheat lands is therefore comparatively limited, 
and led to more continuous cropping than would have been otherwise 
practised. The best of our soils were not, to begin with, by any means 
what could be pronounced rich, and bed rock was soon reach^. The evil 
day wa« delayed somewhat by the adoption of the ancient Israelitish fal- 
low, but the expedient, though excellent in many ways, is, to put it mildly, 
somewhat behind the age now. 
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Assuming' that the straw from, say, one or two crops was coneiuned 
by stock or converted into manure by being used as litter, in too many 
instances this invaluable product of the farmyard was applied to circum- 
scribed areas, and the steady depletion of plant food preceded apace over 
the farm as a whole. On farms where fruit trees and vines were grown, 
the chances are that all the manure found its way into these favoured 
spots instead of being returned in rotation to the land whence it origi- 
nally came. Apart altogether from the robbing aspect of this practice, it 
is an arguable point whether the favourite spots themselves would not be 
better if they were more moderately treated. Where oats followed wheat 
which was a very common practice, on account of oats thriving where 
wheat refused to grow any longer and. the bulk of the crop was sold in 
the pernicious form of oathay, the robbery on the farm was much more 
serious. 

Loss TO THE Farm. 

I would very specially direct the attention of all white crop growers 
to the following figures. At Elsenburg College, in the harvest of 1907, 
100 acres under oats gave an average yield of 4,500 lbs. ripened straw and 
grain per acre, the vari ation being from 3,800 to 6,500 lbs. Of the 100 
acres, 58 were bracked in the winter of 1906, cultivated and harrowed 
during the summer, ploughed early and the seed sown brcxadcast at the 
rate of 50 lbs. imporled Algerian oats per acre. The whole crop was har- 
rowed at least four times and rolled once. The manures used were, at 
time of sowing : — 

50 lbs. Government Guano, 

100 lbs. Basic Slag. 

20 lbs. Sulpha.te of Potash, 

and a top dressing of : 

50 lbs. Nitrate of Soda. 

The costi was about 12s. per acre. The remaining 42 acres had carried a 
white crop in 1906, but were also ploughed early as the soil was loose and 
open, not having set during the dry preceding summer. The treatment 
of this area was identical with that of the other, except that 100 lbs. 
Nitrate of soda were used as a top dressing in two applications, bringing 
the cost per acre to 15&. 6d. The extra manure equalised matters so that 
differences in yield were due more to inequality of soil, but, as stated, 
the average was 4,500 lbs. The yield of grain was 2,000 lbs., and of 
straw 2,600 lbs., the proportion of straw to grain being thus 45 to 55. If 
we take these figures and consider the amooint of plant food which was 
carried off per acre, we get the following: — 

T'ahh III . — Showing quantities of plant food in lbs. per acre of above 


crop. 


Phosphoric 






Nitrogen. Oxide. 

Potash. Lime. Ash. 

In grain, 

2,000 lbs 

. ... 42-5 16-2 

11*4 

2*2 

640 

In straw, 

2,500 

200 7-0 

400 

11*0 

152-0 

Total 

per acre 

. ... 62-5 23-2 

51*4 

13-2 

216-0 

Total 

in 100 acres 

6250- 2320- 6140 

1320' 

21600- 
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Negloctiiig ash and lime, the following quantities of manure would 
be required to replace the ingredients carried off by the total crop from 
the 100 acres: - 

14J tons Government Guano at £6 per ton — £87 

9| tons Nitrate of Soda at £14 per ton — £133 

5 tons Sulphate of Potash at £13 per ton — £65 

£285 

whereas, if grain only were sold, the quantities required would be : — 

8 tons Government Guano =- £48 0 0 

8 tons Nitrate of Soda =- 112 0 0 

i ton Sulphate of Potash 6 10 0 

£166 10 0 

In other words, the cost of maintaining the fertility would be reduced 
from 57s. per acre to 33s. 4d., assuming that all the loss would be 
made up by the purchase of artificial manures. To a fanner growing 1,000 
acres, the difference between the two sums would mean a substantial in- 
come. But tliis is not all, because, working on our poor soils, if we per- 
sist in l>ad farming, any quantity of artificial fertiliser will not enable us 
to grow crops at a profit. T"his |X)int is well illustrated by the results of a 
continuous experiment in cropping conducted at Elsenburg in 1905, 1906. 
and 1907 {vide Affricultural Journal, April, 1906, and May. 1907). 

Table IV . — Showing decrease on unmanured land and land treated 
with artificials only: — 

Unmanured plot. Best plot with artificials. 

1905 1,239 lbs. 2,988 lbs. 

1906 900 „ 2,400 

1907 650 „ 1,740 „ 

It will thus l>e seen that the decrease is almost as rapid on tlie manured 
as on the unmanured land, and in the third year it has just got te the 
verge of being unremunerative. 

If these results be compared with those obtained from the use of 16 tons 
of farmyard manure in 1 906 and nothing applied in 1907, the superiority of 
the natural over the artAificial is at once established. We must, therefore, 
bestir ourselves and adopt mixed farming txi convert all roughage on the 
farm into manure. The direct economic advantages warrant this, apart 
altogether from the indirect ones of saving of transport, handling, etc. 

Table V . — Showing residual value of farmyard manure in the year 
after application : — 

1906. Yield. Increase. Value. 

Plot 1. No manure 900 lbs. — — 

„ 2. 16 tons farmyard manure 2,900 ,, 2,000 lbs. 80 - 

1907. 

Plot 1. No manure 650 lbs. — — 

„ 2. No manure, but residue of 1906 

dressing 2,610 ,, 1,960 lbs. 52/9 

Thus the value of the manure in terms of increased produce in two 
Years is Ss, 3d. per ton, and it may be noted in passing that the crop on 
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this plot was almost h ton heavier than that on any other in the experi- 
mental area. The seasuri of 1907 was a very dry one, and therefore more 
favourable to the farmyard manure and less so to the artificials, but this 
is an argument for ratlier than against it. A great many of our soils are 
so deficient in organic matter, and consequently in their power to absorb 
and retain moisture, that the presence of this sponge-like substance, apart 
altogether from the plant food it contains, is almost invaluable. All the 
countries in the world now producing the largest yields, 32 to 42 bushels 
per acre (as against our 12, and rich prairie soil 20), occupy their position 
as a result of gor>d mixed farming, and the consequent^ output of large 
quantities of stable manure. The effect of this system of farming is so 
great as t/o account for the marvellous change that has come over wheat 
growing in old countries, where four decades ago it wa.s impossible to 
grow it profitably, whereas this can now be done. The process of ameliorar 
tion is not, however, one that can l>c accomplished in a day or a year. 
Like all agricultural operations, it will require time, energy, and persistent 
work. It is, nevertheless, well worth trying; in fact, if we are to continue 
farming at all on our poor soils, it is imperative. 

The outlook for the cereal producer is on the whole hopeful,’ aud there 
is no reason why grain growing should not l>e as profitable in this Colony 
as in others similarly circumstanced. In recent years those who have 
made a special study of the world’s food supply have been predicting uni- 
versal shortage in respect of wheat, and last year was regarded by them, as 
strong proof of what they declare U> be approaching. In the Cape Colony 
we can afford to overlook the world aspect of the question and runiinato 
over the fact that for the last importing year we paid practically one mil- 
lion sterling for wheat and its products. We must not, however, on that 
account rush in with wheat on exhausted land. The arable farmer must 
carry more stock, large and small, and so enrich his impovenshed soil as 
U) enable him once more to get. a part of the money which is annually 
leaving our shores. 

Our crops, especially, the early sown ones, are promising particularly 
well at the present time, and every grain -farmer should make up his mind 
to thresh all. As has been demonstrated in the above, no husbandman, 
however wealthy, with soil however rich, can afford to dispose of the straw 
produced on his holding. 

The changes hinted at in these few notes are, like all agricultural un- 
dertakings, fairly momentous, and should not be adopted without paying 
due regard to the agricultural conditions here obtaining. A fuller discus- 
sion of such questions as rotation, the relation between arable fanning and 
butter, cheese, beef, mutton, and pork production will appear in a subse- 
quent issue of the Journal. 



POWER PUMPING FOR IRRIGATION PURPOSES 


SOME PRACTICAL NOTES ON THE WORKING OF STEAM, OIL, 
AND SUCTION GAS ENGINES, TOGETHER WITH SOME 
BRIEF NOTES ON PUMPS DRIVEN BY SUCH ENGINES FOR 
IRRIGATION PURPOSES. 


(PajHir read by Mr. R. W. Nowinaii, of tho Irrigation Depaitinent , at tho 

Vacation Courses in Agriculture at the Rhodes University College, 

Grahamstown.) 

In dealing with llie above subjccU, I f)r(>po<sc to keep to the practical 
side of the selection and use of the above classes of machinery, noting the 
defects which may develop and points which farmers should be careful 
about in working them. To make various matters clear it will Ixj neces- 
sary at times to ivfer to theoretical points, but these will only be briefly 
mentioned. 

Steam Engines. 

The steam engine and boiler in variou-s form is familiar to you all ; 
those used by farmers arc generally st'*tionar}" or fixed engines, either with 
the boiler and engine independent, or semi -portable, the latter being 
mounted on wheels to enable them to be moved from point to point as may 
be desired. Tlie first thing a farmer has to consider is what size of engine 
he requires. Here possibly liis difficulties commence; he will hear the 
terms “ Nominal Horse-power, ’ “ Brake Horse-power,” “ Indicated Horse- 
power, “ Effective Horse-power,” “ Working Load,” etc. It has been the 
practice to sell steam engines in terms of their “Nominal Horse-power “ ; 
oil engines are sold by their ‘ Brake Horse-power,” and for expressing the 
size of gas engines the latter term is a usual one, though the term 
“ Effective Horse-power ’ is often mentioned. First, let us consider what 
a horse-power is; then, having got a clear underst/axiding as to what the 
horse-power depends upon, you will be bettor able to distinguish between 
the above terms. All work can be converted into fooLlbs., which is the 
product of pounds raised through distance measured in feet against the 
action of gravity: Thus, the work done in raising a weight of 100 lbs. 
through a vertical height of 1 foot is 100 foot-lbs., the same amount of 
work being done in raising 1 lb. through a vertical height of 100 feet. 

One horse-power is the work done in raising 33,000 lbs. one foot high 
in one minute. You will notice that time (one minute) is a factor in de- 
termining horse-power. To make the matter clearer, let us look at the 
question from the point of view of the work done in raising water ; it will 
take (theoretically) 1 horse-power to raise 33,000 lbs. of water one foot 
high in one minute, and 2 horse-power to raise 33,000 lbs. of water 2 feet 
high in on© minute. Again, as a gallon of water weighs 10 lbs., we can 
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express the power required in terms of gallons; it will take 1 horse-power 
to raise 3,300 gallons one foot high in one minute (theoretically), and 2 
horse^power to raise the same quantity through twice the height in the 
same time. 

The power of an engine depends on various factors : — 

1. Boiler pressure in steam engines. Pressure caus^ by explosion in 
oil and gas engines. 

2. Area of the piston. 

3. Number of impulses or working strokes per minute or speed. 

4. Length of stroke of the pisiton, which is kept constant by the dimen- 
sions of the crank. 

In the case of a steam engine 1 and 3 can be varied ; thus the boilei 
pressure can be lowered by not keeping up the fire, or the throttle valve 
which controls the supply of steam between the boiler and engine can be 
partially closed, in which case the speed will be reduced and at the same 
time tlie horse^power. 

Nomitial li ()r>>e-p(twf'r is a term which ought to be obsolete; iti does 
not convey any idea of the power which can be obtained from the engine, 
thus you will find that the nominal horse-power in some makers’ cata- 
logues is given as, say, 10 and alongside you will find, effective horse- 
power 30. I strongly recommend you never to be led away by such state- 
ments, they were proba.bly obtained with skilled firemen, with the best 
coal obtainable; certainly not under continuous work in this countiy 
with unskilled labour, and with green timber or “ mest,” which you are 
largely dependent upon for fuel. 

Brake Horse-power is the power available for work, to drive your 
pump, etc., it does not include the work required to drive the engine 
itself ; this is what you must base your terms of purchase upon, or better 
still, base them upon the delivery of a certain number of gallons of water 
delivered to a pre-determined height on continuous running of 10 hours 
daily. 

Indicated Horse-powtv is a term which you would be well advised to 
leave to engineers, it requires considerable technical knowledge to obtain 
this, and it is a term which will only tend to confuse you. 

Effective Horse-power is practically the same as Brake horse-power. 
I can best describe it by considering the case of an engine which gives 20 
Brake Horse-power. A maker might say that this would represent 18 
effective horse-power, meaning that, for instance, owing to the fire not 
having been kept clear in the case of a steam engine, you could only rely 
on 18 Brake horse-power. 

Before passing on to the c^uestion of the maintenance of machinery, 
let me say that on no account should you buy an engine with too small a 
margin of power, i.e., one that has all it can do to carry its load ; you 
would not think of putting twelve oxen in a wagon which they could just 
comfortably pull along a level road when fresh, and expect them to pull 
the wagon out of a sluit when they are tired, I presume you would rather 
put eighteen in the span; your twelve oxen would be spoiled, whereas 
eighteen would arrive fresh at the end of the journey; an engine is in a 
worse position than the oxen, as parts wear in time and reduce the power. 

Again you will recollect that the horse-power depends on the boiler 
pressure, so that your boiler and its fire-box must be large enough to pro- 
duce sufficient steam under the worst conditions which are likely to arise. 
All boilers for use in this country should have an extra large fire box or 
furnace in view of the inferior fuel in comnum use. 

Every maker of repute who is represented by agents in this country 
— and the agents also — will give you ample power, if you are prepared to 
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pay for it; but if you w’ill cut down their price they will cut down the 
power. From an extensive experience of engines on farms, 1 do not 
hesitate to say that many pumping plants have not proved successful 
because the pumps have not sufficient power behind them, when slight 
wear takes place in the engine the supply of water falls off and the owner 
getfi disgusted — often, I fear, through his own fault, though he would not 
be human if he admitted it. 

Starting a Stkam Plant. 

Now let us assume that your engine and boiler has arrived — being of 
ample power — nicely painted and looking very smart ; how long will it 
remain so? and let us p^uss on to consider its future caretn* and the diffi- 
culties which will arise in actual daily work. 

The engine should be put in a shed, large enough to allow a space of 
4 ft. all round it, the shed being fitted with windows or shutters, so that 
it may bo well lighted, as by this means defects and dirt will be more 
readily seen. The floor of the shed may wdth advantage be concreted, 
but in any case the portion under the fire Ik)x and for a space of 3 feet 
before and behind should be .so covered, Si> that the process of blowing 
down, the boiler may be properly conducted and the water led off by suit- 
able channels instead of blowing holes in the fl(:K)r. Hoorn should be left 
fore and aft for working the firing tools, and the tube brush. 

Before getting up steam, the boiler should be filled with water to 
tlio level of tho middle of the gauge glass, the fire lighted and allow^cd to 
bum gradually until steam is raised in from 1 to U hours. Never press 
the fire at this stage, remembering that the whole machine has to be 
raised from the temperature of cold water to that of the working pressure 
of the steam. I doubt not that if many boilers could sjieak tJiev would 
tell their owmers that they were suffoiing from internal strains" due to 
neglect of this precaution. 

Hero let me remark that makers issue a sheet of instruction for the 
guidance of engine attendantHS, these are not sent out to light the fire with 
but to be put up in the engine-rmmi for reference. Another point which 
is often overlooked is that a boilei’ takes longer to waimi up on a cold 
morning than on a warm one, so that you wilf gain something in erecting 
a shed and will save fuel. 

Again makers supply spare parts, which should be carefully stored 
away, aJso spannei*s, which should be put on- a rack in the engnie-room . 
These spannei's w^ero not supplied for uso on the fami ploughs, for which 
doubtless you have purchased other spanners. 

The next step is to oil your engine wdiile steam is being raised. Tlie 
quality of oil should be considered. I have often heard the remark, 

“ My engine takes two l>ottles of oil daily. ' Better by far that it should 
take one bottle of ijtuid oil than two bottles of oil bought be<*ause it. is 
cheap. It is possible to give a horse so much bad food that it will bo 
wast^, your engine oil will also be wasited if it is not good. Now open 
the cylinder drain cocks because directly the hot steam comes in contract 
with the cold cylinder and piston it is i*ecou verted into water, and this 
must be allowed to escape, or it may be tho means of your cylinder covers 
being broken. When the engine lias been running for i minute, the 
drain cocks should be shut and you are fairly started on the day’s run. 

The mechanic who has erected the plant will have left everything 
ready for work, including a tank from which water will be pumped into 
the Doiler. Adjust the supply valve so that the amount of water keeps 
steady in the gauge glass ; do not put a lot of water in at once and then 
not let any in for some time, or you will affect the steam supply. From. 
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time to time see that the gauge glass is shewing the true water level by 
opening the test cocks. 

From time to time, preferably at meal times, the engines should be 
oiled round. You can at the same time see if anything requires atteini- 
tion, but while the engine is standing do not open the fire door fully and 
let cold air into the fire box. It is not fair to it, you chill the tube ends 
which will leak, and you will strain the fire box. The proper plan is to 
shut down the damper on the ash pan and open the dcwr a very little 
way. 

It is a popular impression that anyone can fire a boiler; this they 
cannot do, but any sensible person can. A good deal of trouble will arise 
possibly from your fire bars; you may not be able to get enough air 
through to support conibustioii, or your bars may melt and bend. Did 
you inform the maker that you were going to burn “ mest ” for fucl l If 
not, he may have supplied you with bars for coal or wood. Mest ’ re- 
quires a greater space between the bars. 

I mentioned above that the engine requires oil, but the boiler should 
be kept free from oil. It is a common practice to lead the exhaust steam 
into the boiler feed water. With it will pass any excessive oil which has 
been used in the cylinders. Oil eats away the boiler tubes and pits the 
shell. It can be counteracted to a limited extent by putting caustic soda 
and other rnatenals in the water, but the best plan is to avoid getting oil 
into the boiler at all. Another way in which oil gets into the water is by 
allowing the drippings off the engine to get into the feed tank ; this must 
not be allowed. 

Where the piston rod and slide valve spindle work in and out, there 
is a gland which has packing behind it to’ prevent the escape of steam. 
In time this packing wears away and the glands will need to be tightened 
up. This should bo done by tightening each nut by the same amount. 
Eventually your packing will have to be renewed ; rope and yarn will not 
do for this, you must get proper asbestos or other suitable packing, or 
you will invite trouble and loss of steam. 

If you examine the brasses of a new engine you will find them set 
close t>ogether, or with a liner between, ni time they will wear and will 
require bringing together again. Unless you thoroughly understand such 
work, you should call in the aid of a mechanao; many a good engine has 
been mined by an amateur trying his hand at this work. 

In the case of many engines the exhaust steam is passed up the 
chimney to make a draught for the fire; a certain amount of this will 
condense and fall into the smoko box, also if it rains water from this 
source will come down the chimney and, falling among the ashes, set up 
tusting in the iron plates of the smoke box. To avoid this the smoke box 
should have all ashes removed after each day s run. A layer of concrete 
through which a small drain hole has been made, should be formed in the 
smoke box whem the engine is new. The ashes will not mst the concrete, 
which again protects the plates from injury. 

Great care should be taken to use clean pure water for the boiler. 
The boiler will also require washing out from time to time. It is also a 
good plan just before stopping for the night to add a little extrai water 
to the boiler, say, up to the top of the gauge glass and then blow it down 
throiugh the cocks provided for the purpose to the middle of the glass, 
having first allowed the pressure to fall somewhat. 

If the engine is not to be used for some time, the bodlerf should be 
emptied, or filled full to the top on the following day through the safety 
yalve opening; this prevents the tendency to corrode away the platee at 
the water line, twixt air and water. 

Having stopped for the night, open the drain cocks on the cylinders, 
itake out the fire and blow dovm the boiler ; open the smoke box door and 
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sweep out the tubes; clear all ashes out of the smoke box, then wipe down 
the engine and boiler, remembering that oil comes off more readily when 
everything is warm. 

Few farm engines ever wear out, they do not work every day as a 
rule, nearly all I have seen past work have ended a brief career through 
neglect. 

Before passing on to the consideration of oil engines, it may be well 
to explain that the steam engine works by admitting steam alternately 
to either side of a piston or pistons ; such an engine is termed double- 
acting. I have purposely refrained from going into details of construc- 
tion, but these I will explain to you at a demonstration on an actual 
engine later. 

Oil Engines. 

1 have just mentioned that steam engines are double-acting ; oil and 
gas engines work i:i a different manner, they are with few exceptions single 
acting, that is, they only receive their power on one side of a piston. 
They also differ from steam engines in that they arc arranged to run at 
a predetermined speed, so that the horse power cannot be varied by alter- 
ing the speed, nor can it Ix' varied by altering the pressure, so that it is 
generally controlled by varying the proportions of oil in the charge or b}" 
supplying more or less charges of oil as may be recjuired. This is usually 
done by cutting out charges by means of a governor. 

The actio»ii (jf oil engines is as follows- On the first outward stroke 
of the piston a cha.rgt! of air and oil is drawn in, on the return stroke this 
is compressed behind the piston ; just after the next stroke is commenced 
the charge is fired, and gives momentum enough to drive the machine or 
pump, and carry the engine through Uvo more revolutions. It is for this 
reason that the fly-wheels of oil engines are made so much heavier than 
for a similar size of steam engine. On llie fourth stroke, wdien the pist-on 
returns, the exhaust is driven out of the cylinder; this cycle being con- 
tinually repeated. 

If it is necessary to keep a steam engine clean, it is more than ever 
necessary to keep the oil engine in no worse condition'. My previous re- 
marks on housing will apply to any type of engine. 

To start an oil engine, the lamp which heats the vaporiser will first 
be lighted, and while it is warming up the engine may be oiled round. 
When the engine is first stai'ted it will have tc> be pulled round by hand 
unless some starting device lias been supplied, care being taken that the 
vaporiser is sufficiently hot to fire the explosive charge of oil and air. 

Some engines have to have a lamp always burning, others again con- 
serve enough heat to fire the charge : it entirely depends on the make. 
Much can be said in favour of each pattern. Personally, I think that 
there arc advajitages in each which outweigh the reputed disadvantages. 

The chief difficulties with o\\ engines occur from one or more of the 
following : — 

Vaporiser and heating iuhe not being snfficientlg hat. This defect 
poimts out at the same time its obvious remedy. 

Too much oil or too little air. Tliis is a matter of adjustment, which 
practice will soon correct. 

Not sufficient compression. This will result in the engine not main- 
taining its speed. The defect must be looked for in the valves or piston. 
The valves may requii'o grinding so that they do not leak, and a little fine 
emery or broken glass will soon work a fresh face on both valve and seat. 
When grinding the valves they must not be worked backward and for- 
wardly but a continuous circular motion must be maintained, or the faces 
will not be true all round. 
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Having made the valves tight, take a candle and hold it in front of 
the piston ; let someone else pull sharply on the flywheel, so as to compress 
the air behind the piston. If the rings are defective, air will escape past 
the piston and blow the flame of the candle over. To put in a new ring 
you must uncouple the connecting rod end and carefully withdraw the pis- 
ton on to wood blocks laid in the engine bed. From this point it can be 
lifted on to the floor. Set it up on end, when you can remove the rings 
by inserting pieces of thin sheet iron — say, four in number — about | inch 
wide under each ring, and slide the rings off. Tlie ring nearest the 
vaporiser will generally give out first; it is exposed to a higher tempera- 
ture than the others, and will consequently require renewing oftener. 
Before replacing the rings the piston and all rings should have every trace 
of carbon deposit removed from them ; they can then be replaced in the 
same manner that they were removed, care being taken to see that the ends 
fit against the studs. In replacing the piston the studs must be put 
towards the bottom, of the cylinder; when the piston is ‘‘home'’ it must 
be turned round so that the stuxls are on the top. 

One, and that possibly in the majority of instances in this country, 
the only cause of piston rings giving out soon is the use of improper oil 
for lubricating the cylinder. Owing to the high temperature of the ex- 
plosion, ordinary oils become carbonised, leaving a deposit in the cylinder 
and round the piston rings, which causes friction, aaid may break the 
rings. A special oil or castor oil must be used for cylinder lubrication. 
Before passing on to other defects, let me warn you when grinding valves 
in to be sure that you remove all trace of eiiiei y or glass before putting on 
the covers, otherwise this material will find its way into the cylinder and 
■cause infinite mischief. 

An engine may stop running, owing to too small a supply of oil. The 
vaporiser injection passage may have got blocked — it is only large enough 
to get a small needle through — or the pump gland may be leaking, and 
therefore not delivering its full charge. Points of this nature a little 
practice will enable you to locate and remedy. 

There are many minor matters which will have to be considered : the 
adjustment of the lamp to give the best temperature, the amount of water 
allowed to circulate round the jacket, etc. 

One thing I would particularly warn you about, and that is not to be 
continually interfering with the permanent adjustments made by the 
makers. Study your engine, understand every detail; later you may be 
able to make adjustments which will improve the running, but I think 
that it is more probable that in those days you will be glad to leave “ well 
alone.” 

A great deal can be learned by watching the exhaust pipe; it should 
give an almost colourless vapour. You will perhaps notice black smoke; 
this is due to incomplete combustion, from loss of compression, defective 
air supply, too much oil, vaporiser too coo*!, etc. 

Bumping and knocking noises will be heard, and practice will only 
guide you to their location. They may be caused by loose bearings, defects 
in the compression or time of ignition ; they do not generally indicate 
anything seriously wrong, but the warning they give should not be neg- 
lected. 

The consumption of oil for driving the engines will amount to about 
I pint per horse-power per hour. It is an excellent plan to note the 
amount of oil used both for working the engine and for lubrication. This 
•can best be done by noting the time and date when the tank is filled, and 
dividing the amount of oil by the number of hours run ; the same m^od 
may be adopted with the lubricating oil; you will be surprised at what 
jou lyill learn in this manner. 
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The circulating water must be clean, otlierwise it will block the 
passages; it should be so regulated that the temperature of discharge is 
about 150® Fahr. If frost occurs during the winter the water should be 
shut off when the engine stops running, and the jacket drained, as if the 
water in the jacket freezes it will burst the casing. 

Suction Gas Engines. 

The use of suction gas plants is rapidly growing, and their advantages 
over steam and oil engines make them undoubtedly the power of the 
future where isolated plants are required. 

In this Colony they have been used for some three years, but only so 
far on a limited, scale, chiefly because those who would use them look upon 
a new power with a certain amount of suspicion. Only a few days ago I 
was seriously told that they were dangerous, and on inquiring the reason 
I was informed that a native had got “ gassed ’’ (he soon came round). All 
I can say is that if a native or anyone else will put his nose where it can 
inhale gas he must expect to get ‘‘ gassed.” He no doubt enjoyed the 
temporary loss of consciousness. One thing engineers have never been able 
to do is to make machinery “ fool-proof.” You may look upon many 
such stories you will hear about this new power as being, like Mark 
Twain wrote to the editor of the paper which published his obituary notice, 
“ greatly exaggerated.” 

The great feature of a suction gas plant is the low cost of fuel. 
Whereas the ordinary steam engine in use on farms will bum some 5 lbs. 
of coa! per horse-power per hour, the new power only uses about lbs., 
or if charcoal, which can be made on your farms for 6d. per 100 lbs. from 
any of the well-known woods, as Mimosa, Kamecldoorn, ete., is used, the 
consumption only amounts to lbs. per horse-power hour. In other 
words, you can obtain 10 horse-power for six hours for the exj3enditure on 
fuel of less than 6d. Assuming that your oil costs only Is. per gallon, the 
same power will cost you 5s. 8d. 

A suction gas plant consists of a generator, scrubber, expansion cham- 
ber, and the engine. 

The generator consists briefly of a furnace, having a fire brick lining, 
with a space above the furnace which holds water heated by the furnace. 
The engine in drawing its supply of air and gas takes this from above the 
fire, the furnace doors being closed and a connection being made with the 
water space above. The water mentioned previously is also in direct com- 
munication with the atmosphere. 

As each change of gas is drawn by the engine a fresh supply of air is 
drawn in, which, passing over the water, carries off a certain amount of 
water, vapour, and steam, this being drawn up through the fire causes the 
oxygen to combine with the carbon in the fuel to form carbon monoxide 
gas. Hydrogen gas is also decomposed from the steam and nitrogen from 
the air. A typical analysis of the gas is as follows: — 


Co, 

Carbonic Acid ... 

. . . 


0 

Oxygen 

... 

1-3 

C»o 

Carbonic Oxide ... 

... 

... l!l-8 

H 

Hydrogen 

... 

... 151 

C»H4 

Marsh Gas 

... 

1-3 

N 

Nitrogen 


... ;■)(:• 7 


100 -(K) 


To get tlio beet effect it is necessary to oibtain certain proportions of 
these gases, much the same as the propoi-tions of oil and air in an oil 
engine. 
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Fuel is fed from time to time through the ho-pper at the top. An- 
thracite coal, coke, or charcoal a^re the best fuels, owing to their freedom, 
from tarry matter, which is present in large quantities in the ordinary 
bituminous coal, and to get rid of which it is necessajy to add a purifiei 
or other device to arrest this, which would otherwise find its way into the 
cylinder of the engine. 

From the generator the gas passes into the bottom of the scrubber, 
which consists of a vessel filled with pieces of coke about 6 inches in 
diameter. As the gas passes up through the scrubber it is washed with 
a water spray, and all particles of dust and other objectionable matter are 
removed into the siplion box. From the scrubber tlie gas passes to the 
expansion chamber, which is simply an enlargement on the pipe to 
equalise the draught on the producer, and thence to the engine. 

I do not propose to go into the many points in connection with the 
working, such as the arrangement of valves when lighting up; suffice it 
to say that the remarks on oil engines apply, except that you are dealing 
with gas instead of oil ; with one exception, instead of using a lamp to 
heat the vaporiser, a!i electric device is used, and the gas is fired by an 
electric spark. 

Anycme who can run an oil engine should by careful attention to the 
instructions issued by the makers be able to work a suction gas plant. 
One great feature, apart from the saving in fuel, in these plants is that 
there is no bailer to- explode, which is a danger which I fear is not suffi- 
ciently api)re(‘iated by many boiler owners. 

To start the producer certain valves and doors are opened, and the fire 
is brought up to its proper temperature by means of a fan, which has to 
be worked by hand for about twenty minutes, or until by trial at the test 
cocks it is found that suitable gas is being made. 

It is essential that the supply of water to the producer and scrubber 
should be clean and free from sediment, which would otherwise block the 
pipes and the coke in the scrubber. The amount of water required is 
about 3 gallons per horse-power per hour. 

Pumps. 

Passing to tho question of pumps used for irrigation work, driven by 
either steam, oil, or gas engines, the-se can be divided broadly into two 
classes: “Centrifugal” and “Plunger.” 

Centrif ugal pumps may again be divided into many sub-divisions : 
low lift, suitable for heads up to 35 feet; high lift, for heads from 35 to 
100 feet ; and compound pumps, which will deliver up to almost any 
height which may be required in practice. It should, however, be borne 
in mind that approximately twice the power is required for twice the lift, 
and that the greater the lift the greater the first cost of the pump. 

A low lift pump should never be put down where the lift exceeds 35 
feet; the speed at which it has to run for the higher lift will soon wear 
it out, and its efficiency falls off. The efficiency is the ratio of the amount 
of work put in, to the effective work got out of a pump or other machine. 
Thus centrifugal pumps have an efficiency of from 66 to 80 per cent., 
which, expressed in other words, means that if you put in 100 horse-power 
of work you obtain from 55 to 80 horse-power out, represented by the 
number of foot lbs. of water delivered divided by 33,000. 

Plunger pumps may be divided into many classes, such as the solid 
single acting ram, the double or single acting plunger, etc. TJiey all work 
by a to and fro motion, imparted by a crank or creaks; thus a single * 
plunger would have one crank and a treble plunger three. Their efficiency 
varies from 66 to 85 per cent. 
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There are various points which must always be borne in mind, and 
which are common to all pumps. The suction must have as short and 
direct a vertical lift as possible. All joints in the suction pipe must be 
absolutely air tight. The foot valve must fall readily on its seat. All 
glands must be kept well packed, not with hajrd asbestos packing, which 
is only suitable for high temperatures, but with soft, yielding grease pack- 
ing, which will exclude all air without putting undue friction upon the 
spindle or plunger. The pump must be get-at-able, and not cramped for 
room, as if it was of no consideration, A reflux valve with bye-pass 
should always be fixed above the pump, and ample provision should be 
made for lubricating all working parts, which should also be well pro- 
tected from the sand and dust which are in such frequent evidence in this 
Colony. 

Finally, you .should be careful to avoid air locks in your pipes. Such 
a thing a^s a high point in the suction pipe is fatal, and an air lock in the 
delivery pipe only throws useless work on your pipe. Pipes, both suction 
and dclivei-y, should be of ample area. The pump cannot deliver the 
water which is in the river if it cannot get hold of it, nor can it discharge 
its water through long and confined spaces with the same power which it 
could through pipes of ample areii, put down probably with the idea of 
saving initial expense. 

In conclusion, let me beg of you te give the same care and attention 
to your machinery that you do to your horse. I am certain that when 
pumps and nt.'chincry are hK)ked upon with this care, we shall see irriga- 
tion vastly extended by their use, if the water, which must be always deai* 
water compared with furrow water, is used in the most economical man- 
ner. The looking after and working of machinery is not Kafir’s 
work ; it is that of an intelligent white man, of whom there is an ample 
supply in this country at the present time. 



ANIMAL DISEASES-^^CONTAGIOUS AND INFECTIOUS. 

Summary of Outbreaks of Contagious and Infectious Animal Diseases Scheduled 

under Act No. 27 of 1893. 

Still under Quarantine on 3l8t July, 1908. 


District. 

1 

a 

c 

p 

u 

1 

1 

Tuberculosis. 

Anthrax. 

Glanders. 

Sponsziekte. 

Mange. 

Epizootic 

Lymphangitis. 

Totals. 

Albany 

1 

... 1 ... 


1 ... 



... i 1 

Alexandria 


3 


1 


1 

Cape 

... i ... 




... 

3 

Clanwilliam ... 





1 

1 

East London ... 

7 i ... 


1 ... 

6 

... 

14 

Gordonia 

5 



... 

... 

6 

Hay ... 

1 ! ... 



... 

... 

1 

Herschel 

• • • I • • • 



3 

... 

.3 

Humanadorp 


6 



5 


2 19 

Kimberley 

! 



1 

... 

1 

King William’s Town 

9 ... 



2 

... i ... 11 

Komgha 

4 ... 


2 

1 

1 

H 

Mafeking 

... ... 



1 

... ! ... 1 

Paarl 

... 



2 

... 

... ... 2 

Peddie 

1 ' ... j ... 



... 

. . . ; ... 1 

Queenstown ... 

: ... * 


2 

2 

Stockenstrom ... 

, ( 



1 

... ... 1 

Stutterheim ... 

1 1 ... i ... 


. . • 

... ... 1 

Vryburg 

1 ... i ... 



... ... 1 

Tembtilarnl . 





Umtata 

45 ... 



... 1 ... 4 ^ 

Engcobo 

21 ... 





... ... 21 

St. Mark’s 

2 3 


1 

1 

.3 

... ... 11 

Mqanduli 

27 . ... 1 ... 

... 


1 

2H 

Elliotdale 

1 ; ... 

... 

, 

... 

... ... 1 

Traniihei. 

1 






Butterworth 

13 ; ... 

... 

2 


. . . 

... 1 ... I.--. 

Kentani 

24 ... 

... 

1 


5 

... ' ... 31 

Nqamakwe 

19 i ... 


... 


... 

1 

2(t 

Tsomo 

0 

4 


• • • 


... i 

... j ... 10 

Idutywa 

... : ... 


... 


1 I 

... ^ ... 1 

Willowvale 

12 ; ... 

i 


... 


... i 

12 

Pondoland. 

I 1 







Libode 

2 





... 1 

• * . 

2 

Ngqeleni 

7 



... 

... 

... 



Lusikisiki 

2 





... 


... S 2 

Flagstaff 

1 





• . . 

,,, 

1 

Tabankulu 

29 



... 


... 

1 

... ! 3(> 

East Griqualaml. 








i 

Mount Ayliff 

1 





... 

... 

... i 1 

TJmzimkulu 

— 

. « A 




1 


... t 1 

Qumbu 

29 

« « • 

... 


• • • 

... 


... i 39 

Tsolo 

39 

» « A 



• •• 



... 39 

Mount Frere 

la 


, 

• • • 


1 


...j IG 

Totals 

326 

13 

3 

7 

3 

! 37 

10 

2 1 401 


GEOBGE EOWE, pro Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 
0£h<$6 of the Chief Veterinary Surgeon, 

Cape Town, 6th September, 1908. 


SOUTH AFRICAN BEE-KEEPING. 


By H. L. Attridge, F.R.Inst.Soc. 

(Lecturer at the late Agricultural Schools at Stelleiibcxjch and Somerset 
East, and Apicultural Adviser to the Department of Agriculture.) 

{(Unifinnrd frmn y. 170.) 

CHAPTER XVII. 


After Swarms or Casts, 

As previously stated, the first swarm usually loaves the hive about 
the time the cells containing queon larvae are sealed over. In seven or 
eight days after, varying with the temperature, the most advanced queen 
hatches out. Should the workers decide to send off a second swann, they 
keep guard over the remaining cells to prevent the first hatched from 
destroying her prospective rivals. 

“ Piying." — By carefully listening with the ear placed close against 
the hive during the quiet of the evening about this time, the “ piping ’ of 
the queens may be distinguished above the usual hum of the hive. The 
tonee are variously pitched and sounds like “ peep,’’ “ peep,” peep.” On 
hearing the piping, ’ the bee-keeper may know that a second swarm, or 
“ cast,” as it is often called, will issue during the next day or two. Two 
or more queens may leave with the second swarm, and even thiid and fourth 
swarms may be thrown off at intervals of one or two days. These after 
swarms are often a great deal of trouble. Tlioy generally settle further 
from the hive, and if accompanied by several young queens, may collect 
in distinct clusters ; while not infrequently they trek altogether. 

Second swarms may be utilised when increase of stock is wanted; but 
all subsequent swarms should be prevented or hived together^ when only 
one queen will be allowed to survive. 

If the stock hive is allowed to proceed upon the above lines a con- 
siderable depletion of the population will result, to say nothing of the 
anxiety and trouble to the beekeeper. 

To prevent this state of affairs, the following plan may be adopted. 
After the first swarm has left, examine the combs of the stock hive, and 
cut out all queen cells hut one^ selecting the largest to remain. Be careful 
in this operation, and on no account injure the remaining cell in any way. 
By this method there will be no second swarm. One queen will mature 
in due course, andj become the mother of the future population. The hive 
shodid be examined about 18 days after to ascertain the presence of the 
queen alter mating, and to note if she has commenced to lay. Occasion- 
ally a queen is lost on her wedding tour. If this proves to be the case, or 
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from any other cause the queen is not seen, a test may be made by 
placing a oomb containing eggs and young larvae in the brood nest, and' 
watching for new queen cells. Although the queen may not be seen at 

the first examination, but 
eggs and young brood are 
found uniformly distributed, 
it may be inferred that the 
queen is there, and the condi- 
tion of the brood in a few days 
will verify this conjeetui’e. 
Much waste of time will be 
prevented if instead of allow- 
ing them to take the above 
course, all queen cells are de- 
stroyed and a laying queen in- 
troduced as will be explained 
later 

Another method is practised with the proviso that it be attempted 
only when the weather is settled fine, with warm nights, and when plenty 
of honey is coming in. 

Bee-keepers living in the higher altitudes with great range of tem- 
perature, must follow this plan witli caution. Having caught the first 
swarm, place it near the old stand and shade, now remove the old hive 
two or three feet on one side, turning the entrance in* an opposite direc- 
tion to that which it previously occupied. If facing N.E. turn it to S.W. 
Now place another hive on the old stand, filling up the body with frames 
liaving starters only. Cover the frames with queen excluder zinc, place 
super above and adjust roof. Next prepare the inclined board and cloth 
as used for swarming, and run the swarm in at the entrance. Queen ex- 
cluder may be fixed ovei' the entrance for a day or two. If possible, the 
super should contain a few built-out combs. The parent hive will require 
further attention. For the next few days it must be turned each day a 
little more towards the former direction, so that by the seventh day the 
direction will again be N.E. On the eighth day this hive should be re- 
moved to another part of the apiary. By this means all the outside 
workers will return to the former stand, leaving the parent st(X‘k now so 
depleted in numbers that in most cases they will destroy all queen cells 
after the firet queen makes her exit, giving no further trouble to the bee- 
owner. 

Instead of removing the old hive to another part of the apiary, after 
the young queen has mated and commenced to lay, the old queen in ad- 
joining hive may be destroyed and the two united. We thus have swarm- 
ing without increase. 



Queen Excluder. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 


Prevention op Swarming. 

How can I keep my bees from swarming? This is a very frequent 
qn^tiou put to the expert by those who have a few hives and do not wish 
to ittcreaee the number. It is also a moot point with those owning larger 
Ripiaries. Many inventions have been introduced and numerous theoriee 
propounded with the object of preventing swarming entirely. As it is so 
iitt^ly opposed to Nature it is not surprising that the best attempts and 
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appliances occasionally disappoint, and so far no satisfactory solution has 
boon discovered. 

Some races of bees are much less given to swarming than others, and 
this feature can be noticed amongst individual colonies of the same race. 
It is thought by some that, by careful selection of queens, a strain of bees 
will eventually be produced that can truthfully be termed non-swarmers. 
Very little progress has, however, been made during the last twenty years, 
and we have our doubts as to its ultimate success. In any case it must 
take many years to so completely change the nature of Apis inellificay that 
the desire to swarm shall have been eradicated. 

Swarming is largely due to the prolificness of the queen, which is a 
quality not to be despised. The hybrid character of the South African 
bee is of some assistance in measures taken for minimising swarming, 
where it must be left for the present, relying more upon the adoption of 
suitable hives and appliances as aids in this direction. 



Double Walled Bar Frame Hive, showinjr empty body box and frames. 

Many so-called noii-swarnring systems have been put ‘forward from 
time to time, but as far as our trials of them and our own experiments go, 
we cannot recommend any method as absolutely certain. The advice em- 
braced in the following lines which has frequently been given by the 
writer in earlier writings and lectures, still holds good, and if carefully 
adhered to as precautionary measures, will do much to prevent swarming 
or reduce it to a minimum. Swarming is generally the outcome of over- 
crowding, and want of space for the queen's special work. It is, there- 
fore, very important that additional room be given in advance of the 
colonies’ requirements. Do not wait until the colony swarms and then 
think about it. Do not stint ventilation below frames. Use double- 
walled hives, which allow of better protection from the sun, and more 
satisfactory ventilation. Avoid retaining old queens. Keep some founda- 
tion or empty combs going in the brood nest for the queen’s use, it being 
our experience that the tendency to swarm is aggravated by the want of 
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space for rearing brood. It would extend this part of the subject too far 
if we were to look into all the various methods advocated, severa.1 of which 
could not be conveniently adopted in South Africa. But making deduc- 
tions from what has come under our notice and as the result of orir own 
experiments, the following plan may be taken as applicable to South 
African bee-culture. The main idea is to keep a fairly spacious compar^ 
ment under the brood nest, where the bees may find scope for their 
natural inclination to extend their combs downward. It also affords 
space for their surplus energy without feeling cramp^. In conformity 
with this idea we provide a shallow box of frames containing starters only, 
which is placed immediately under the brood nest. In the case of long 
hives having frames running parallel with the entrance, three or four 
frames fitted with starters are placed in front of the brood nest and next 
to the entrance. This is really Simmin's old plan, and gives a measure of 
success. It is a sine qud non of this method that the supers remain UU' 
disturbed above the brood fi^ames , while the frames with starters are in 
use. Should any of the latter have combs built in them they must be at 
once removed and) I'eplaced' by further starters. 

While speaking of placing starters under the brood nest, we give the 
following extract of a letter received a few weeks ago from a bee-keeper 
H in the country. We make no comment beyond sayitig we hope this is not 
a very common experience, and that such experts (T) are nob numerous. 
The writer says : — 

I had advice from a Cape Town expert to produce combs for 
extracting (italics are oui's) by putting the super under brood nest with 
iwoinch starters. Well, I have had about three pounds of foundation 
cleared right off these frames and taken above, and only in one instance a 
start made at corub-building. I also tried full sheets below, but it was 
no good ; all taken above and used to make brace combs arid close open- 
ings in queen excluder.” 

Should a. swarm issue in spite of all precautions, and there is no wish 
to increase the stock, it may be returned as follows: After securing swarm 
and shading as before directed, open the parent hive and cut out all queen 
cej^s whether sealed or in course of constnjgtion. Remove a few of the 
oetfitral combe^^containieg hatching brood |>rincipaliy, which generally 
abounds at this time; ^hese combs can be given to weaker colonies or 
nucleus hives. In place of the oombs removed substitute frames of foun- 
dation, or starters, next the entrance. Assuming that supers were re- 
moved previous to this operation, they may now be replaced, and the swarm 
returned, as explained in a former chapter. 

Removing the queen at the opening of the season, or disqueening, as 
it is called, with the removal of queen cells later will certainly prevent 
swarming for a time, but we find the spirit and enthusiasm of a colony 
suffers very considerably under such circumstances ; therefore do not re- 
commend it. If the old queen of a hive is removed early in the season 
before preparations for swarming are conunenced, and a young one of cur- 
rent year given, there will be good prospects of going through the season 
without this hive swarming. 

Swarm Catchers and Self Hiveri»— Of recent years some amount of 
attwtion has b^n devoted to swarm catchems and self hivers, some of 
which are very ingeneously constructed. The use of these ap{>Uances is to 
prevent swarms abending, and to avoid tke tromble entailed in capturiiig 
swarms and hiving. They are certainly a eonvenience when bees swarm 
in the absence of the apiarist. The idea is sim^y this. When the great 
I'vu^ takes place at swarming time, the bees are diverted from the 
entrance through a perforated box ffxed to the hive, which allows for the 
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egress of the workers, but the queen, in attempting a passage, finds her- 
self drawn info, a part of the box from which she cannot escape, or return 
to the hive except with great difficulty. 

The swarm, on finding the queen is not accompanying them, return 
to the swarm catcher, and clustering with the queen on some empty combe 
or foundation provided for the purpose, remain there, until removed by 
the apiarist. 

Of course swarm catchers are useless except in the case of first 
swarms. Young queens going off with subsequent swarms being unferti- 
lized, readily pass through the excluder zinc with the workers, the drones 
only being retained in the swarm catcher. 



Subduinj? Bees. Using Smoker. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Ap'uficial Swarming or Dividing. 

Natural conditions in this country being favourable to the multipli- 
eation of bees, swarms issue at very uncertain times, which is very often a 
source of great trouble, and keeps the bee-man in a state of perpetual 
anxiety, and even then, notwithstanding the usual precautions and patient 
attentioni, the swann frequently makes its exit unobserved, and becomes 
lost to the owner. At other times the bees hang clustered outside the 
hive for days and weeks together, the bee-keeper being kept on tip-toe of 
expectation. Loitering about in this demoralising way, they are the prey 
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of many enemies, not forgetting the iiisectivorons birds who take full ad- 
vantage of the occasion. To obviate this condition of things, artificial 
swarming comes to the aid of the modem bee-keeper. We do not advo- 
cate artificial methods as being in any way superior to natural swarming, 
but it is often desirable and frequently a great convenience, especially if 
increase of stock is required with little trouble in obtaining it. 

In making artificial swarms, the following conditions must be strictly 
adhered to, or failure will result. 

Tlie day chosen for the operation must be fine and the bees flying 
freely. The hive to be swarmed should contain ten to twelve of the 
standard frames recommended, or eight to ten of the American pattern, 
all crowded with bees. There must be drones flying in the apiary unless 
a fertile queen is to be introduced from nucleus. If honey is not coming 
in, the swarms must be fed until natural supplies are forthcoming. 

To Male Two Cnloriiea from One , — This is an old but simple method 
for the novice. Having prepared a hive for the reception of swarm, the 
frames being fitted either with empty com}>s, foundation, or starters, re- 
move the stock, which we will call A for simplicity, some few* yards from 
its present position, placing the new hive where it stood, which we will 
call B. Now remove from A a frame or two of brood with adhering bees 
and the queen, placing them in the centre of B. The bees returning from 
the veld will enter this new hive now containing the queen and fom the 
swarm. The bees remaining in A will raise queen cells over eggs or 
young larvae. In twelve days all but one of these cells should be cut 
away. 

If a laying queen is available she may be introduced on the second 
day after making the swarm, or a sealed queen cell may be given. 

This, of course, prevents loss of time and the excitement usually re- 
sulting on the removal of the old queen, which with South African bees is 
particularly noticeable. If B is to be run for comb honey the supers may 
at once be placed in positiom, and frames with starters only put in the 
body of hive, A few additional frames of bees can be shaken from the 
old hive A. By th^s means we obtain about the same result as that given 
by the “ brushed-swamr’ plan advocated in the United States of America 
with much less trouble. 

To Make Three CidonieR frmi Two . — In this operation one stock pro- 
vides the bees and another the combs and brood. 

Having selected a suitable day when plenty of bees are abroad, re- 
move from a strong stock four or five frames of brood, shake off the bees 
and place the combs in a fresh hive with the addition of two or three 
extra frames. 

Next remove another strong stock to a new position, placing the new 
hive on the old stand. The returning bees will enter the latter, provide 
for the brood, and finding no queen present, proceed to raise one or more 
as previously described. A fertile queen may be given or a ripe queen 
cell a& mentioned in the last example; this will effect a saving of time,, 
and the work of the hive will go on unimpaired. ^ 

Forming One Colony from an Inde^fimte Number . — Having obtained 
about half a dozen frames of brood from different hives without heeB^one 
frame must contain eggs or young larvae— place these in an empty hive 
adding two extra frames of comb or foundation. ^ ^ 

Next remove a st?i*ong stock to a new stand, placing the new hive in 
its ktemd. The returning bees will proceed as in the last example and 
raise a queen unless one is introduced. 
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Nucleus Swarming. 

This is probably the most satisfactory aad up-to-date method when 
working for moderate increase. Wc shall give one or two examples. 

On a waiTTi day when bees are flying freely, remove one of the nucleus 
hivee (presently to be described) and place it near the hive it is proposed 
to deal with. Tlie nucleus hive will contain a laying queen. Next open 
the old hive and take out a few frames of brood and bees, selecting frames 
with as much sealed bro^jd as possible, and also some honey. 



Views in early out apiary, established by the author, Cai>e Colony. 

Too much shade in the winter. 

It will be understood in this and all similar examples that when 
speaking of sealed brood it refers to irorher brood : drone brood is not 
taken into consideration dming these manipulations. In all cases the de- 
tails must be carefully observed. 

Having previously caged the young queen on a frame in the nucleus 
hive, place the frames thus first removed alongside; a few other frames 
may have the adhering bees shaken off into the nucleus, only care must 
he exercised that the old queen is not carried over during the process. 
Next fill up the old hive and nucleus with frames of foundation and re- 
turn the latter to its own stand. Many of the bees will return to the old 
stock next day, but sufficient will remain, which, with those rapidly 
snaturing, will carry forward the work of the hive. 

This method can generally be practised without caging the young 
<}ueen, but it will be more certain if the queen is confined for about 36 
hours. 
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The objection to the above plan in the hands of the beginner is the 
very great danger of passing the old queen over to the nucleus hive. 

If the operation is successfully carried out the old stock will have no 
inclination to swarm, and the work of the hive will proceed with little in- 
terruption. The new colony may be supplied occasionally with frames of 
hatching brood from other colonies, if it can be spared, and having a 
young and vigorous queen at the head of affairs, they will make rapid 
progress. 

The following method is perhaps simpler than the last for the inex- 
perienced, and will give equally good results : — 

Again selecting a fine day, about noon, when many bees are on the 
wing, bring up the nucleus hive near to the one it is prop<wed to operate 
with. After caging the young queen, take from the old hive two frames 
of brood, in this case some being unsealed, and place in the nucleus hive. 
Next remove the old stock to the stand previously occupied by the nucleus, 
placing the nucleus hive in its place; filling up the body with combs or 
foundation. The returning bees will now enter the nucleus, while those* 
that were absent when the nucleus was removed will enter the old hive 
on their return. Both hives must be watched for a time, and, if neces- 
sary, stren^hened with hatching brood during the building up process. 
The queen should be released after 36 hours' confinement. If bad weather 
intervene feeding must not be neglected. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Uniting Two Colonies, or Bees of different Hives. 

The attempt of a bee to enter a hive not its own (except under special 
circumstances, to be explained later) generally results in its immediate 
ejectment. Various theories have been advanced to explain how bees 
communicate with each other or recognise the presence of a stranger 
amongst so many thousands, and much investigation has been carried out in 
this direction. But owing to the extreme fineness and delicateness of the 
various organs found in the bee, no satisfactory solution has yet been ar- 
rived at. 

It is thought by many that the antennae plays a large part in the 
communication of information, which we know is carried very quickly. 
Other important functions are also attributed to this particular organ. It 
may combine with one or more of the senses known to man, others quite 
foreign to him, and of which he has no knowledge, and can never discover. 

That bees have the sense of smell there cannot be much doubt, and 
working on this line it is generally accepted' that the population of a hive 
partakes of an odour peculiar to the queen or the particular commiuiity 
to which they belong. The modem bee-keeper makes use of this know- 
ledge in uniting bees of different colonies, as will be seen directly. In 
addition to this we can go further. Having made many experiments in 
this direction, I find that the actions and bSiaviour of a bee in entering 
a strange hive at once and unmistakeably betrays it. And if arriving 
with an empty honey sac its residcmce is of short duration. 

In fact, if the bee-keeper will take the trouble to observe, he will 
notice that the sentries on duty at the hive entraiuce are able to discrimi- 
nate the would-be intruder in some unaccountable way before it alighte. 

^ ^ stranger should drop in by mistake with a load of nectw or 
“ free admission is usually granted, and it is allowed inside ttnmo- 
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These observations have an important bearing on what we are now 
►considering. The union of two or more colonies is sometimee necessary 
.and often desirable. For instance, a hive loses its queen withont any pos- 
sibility of raising another, or it may be advantageous to unite two or more 
weak colonies ; swarms issuing the same day, nucleus colonies at the end 
►of the season, etc*. Swarms should be united within twenty-four hours of 
swarming; it is best to shake them down together at sundown, when they 
generally unite peaceably. The queens will settle the question of supre- 
macy, unless one is removed by the bee-keeper as they run into the hive. 
Two* swarms issuing at the same time will often alight on the same spot 
and unite themselves without the assistance of the bee-keeper. In uniting 
two colonies occupying frame hives i*roceed as follows : Gradually bring 
the hives together, moving them not more than a yard or two a day, omit>- 
ling those days when little outside work is done, owing to unfavourable 
weather. 

Select the afternoon of a fine day for the final closing up. Before 
smoking the hives at the entrance provide about half a pint of syrup, to 
which has been added six drops of essence of peppermint or cloves, the 



Author uniting Two Colonies in single wall hives, one being 
queenle^'S and vicious. 

former for preference ; be sure that essence and not oil is used. Now give 
a good smoking at the entrance of each hive. After a short interval un- 
cover the frames and pour a little of the scented syrup between the 
combs, and again use the smoker, and cover up the hives for about ten 
minutes. South African bees are demons to unite unless dealt with 
firmly. After giving them time to lick up the syrup, open out the frames 
of one hive, then place the frames of the other hive in between, alternating 
them. Should there be any difference in the queens, remove the undesir- 
able one during the operation, otherwise a duel will decide the question 
for you. Keep the frames a little more than their usual distance apart 
for a day or two. After covering up, >vhich must be done as expeditiously 
as possible, give them another smoking; repeating the dose occasionally 
should there be any signs of fighting. As soon as the stragglers have left 
the empty hive, take it some distance away. 

Instead of using scented syrup, a good dusting of both colonies with 
flour will answer the purpose ; but the syrup will be safer for the novice. 
If treated with flour, this should be applied through an ordinary kitchen 
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dredger. In uniting two colonies, one being queenless, it will be a wise 
precaution to cage the queen in the other hive before the final amalgama^ 
tion. She can be liberated next day. Observe that the bees of both 
colonies get a thorough mixing. If they start fighting apply the smoker. 


CHAPTER XXII. 


Loss OF Queen. 

The loss of a queen, whether by death or otlier cause, is a deplorable 
event, and which is soon recognised as such throughout the hive. The ex- 
cited condition of the bees inside and outside the hive betoken something 
is the matter, which will not long escape the notice of an observant bee- 
keeper. 

Especially in the early morning and late evening, when other coloniea 
are quiet, the bees of the queenless hive show signs of trouble. Instead of 
the low, steady hum of contentment heard at the other hives in the apiary, 
from this one comes the high-pitched, plaintive cry of despair and trouble. 
Hundreds of workers will be seen rushing about on the alighting board up 
the front and round the side of hive in a state of fearful agitation, many 
failing to the ground through sheer exhaustion. This confusion continues 
unabated inside and outside the hive for two or three days. About the 
third day, should the hive contain eggs and young larvae, the workers 
commence to raise queen cells. From ^s time the excitement diminishes, 
but although returning to work, a lack of energy is seen for several days. 
Should there be no eggs or young larvae in the hive, the colony must in- 
evitably perish, unless a remedy is found by the owners, either by intro- 
ducing a fertile queen or giving the colony a frame containing eggs or 
young larvae from wliich they can raise one. It is thought by some that 
bees from queeiiless hives having no young brood gain entrance to other 
hives occasionally, purloining eggs for raising queens. We have never 
been able to prove this, but certainly have had cases brought to our notice 
which have looked very like it, 

Queenlossness may often be attributed to other causes besides the de- 
cease of queen through old age. Many young queens are lost on their 
wedding tour, some captured by birds, others having imperfect or injured 
wings, being unable to fly, are lost some little distance from the hive. 
Others, again, in returnjng attempt to enter the wrong hive, and are 
killed by the guards. Another frequent cause is over manipulation at the 
wrong season. Queens are sometimes killed or fatally injured in removing 
or replacing frames, especially in hives where no lateral movement is pos- 
sible, to allow separating the frames before lifting out. 

‘'Balling” of the queen will scnnetimes happen; opening a hive in 
the presence of robbers is the usual cause. From nervousness, fright, or 
some other unaccoointable reason some of the bees close about the queen 
until she is covered up in the centre of a little compact ball, about the- 
size of a small plum, often ending in her death by suffocation. On intro- 
ducing strange queens they are frequently hugged in this fashion. When 
it is noticed that a queen is being balled ply the smoker in that direc- 
tion* being careful not to place the nozzle of the smoker too doee in the 
excitement of the moment. After sepaj*ating the queen, should she be 
still alive, notice if there is any tendency to ball her again. If so, cage 
her for a day or two on a comb containing honey, and watch her receptioii 
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when liberated. If the balling is persistent and smoke does not drive 
them off, drop the whole ball into water, when the queen may be rescued 
and caged. 

Should a hive become queenless at a time when there are no drones 
flying in the apiary or neighbourhood, and there is no nucleus hive with 
laying queen on hand, the colony must be united to another one. Alwayt 
make an inspection of a hive about 15 days after swarming to ascertain 
the presence of the queen or otherwise. Should there be any doubts about 
it, give them a frame of eggs and young brood, and make a re-examination 
a day or two afterwards. If it is found that queen cells have been started 



Double walled hive. Outer case and roof removed, showing box of shallow 
frames and rack of sections. 

on this comb they can be destroyed and a laying queen introduced; fail- 
ing this, they may be allowed to continue the queen cells. The presence 
of a laying worker must be thought of, and if any indications are seen 
:ste>ps must be taken to stop her futile work. When hives are left queen- 
less for any length of time and fertile workers firmly establish themselves, 
it is often difficult to get bees to accept a strange queen or take any interest 
in raising one from young brood or eggs supplied to them. Should this 
be found the case, cut the matter short by uniting them to another colony 
having a prolific queen. In the course of a week or two this stock can 
again be divided if required and a fertilised queen given to one portion. 

{To he continued). 
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(Officially collected.) 


No. 
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13 . 
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21. 


Field Cornetcy. 
Bloemfontein. 
» 


Zoetendals vallei. 


Bredasdorp. 

Napier. 




The Ruggens, 




Farm or Place. 

Vogelstruis Kraal. 
Koude Rivier. 


j; 

Avoca. 

Miere Kraal. 
Eland’s Drift. 
Nachtwaclit. 

Matjesfontein. 
Elippe Drift. 
Leeuwen Bivier. 
Halfaampjes Kraal. 
Quarrie. 

Elippe Drift. 

Bern Hoogte. 
Koeranna. 

Haasjes Drift. 
Nocntgedacht. 
Patrya Kraal. 


CoUeetor. 

J. Muller. 


)» 


»» 

it 

it 

if 

it 

)> 




The soils of the Bredasdorp Division are for the most part of two 
brpad classes; toe larger pottioii of the Division is covered by the Bug- 
gens or shaly soils of the Bokkeveld geological series, while to the south Ue 
toe aoib of the Downs. In toe adjoining Division of Swellendain a third 
Mt-ytoe sandstone soils, already noticeable in the Caledon Division mi 
tl?e journey eastwards irm Cape Town-again begin to acquire promi- 
aeiu)^ and further east, in the Biversdale Division, these three paralM 
belts, running east and west, are distinctly rera^isaWe. 
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Sample No. 1, a stiff white clay, was taken, from the slope of the hill 
east of the village of Elim. About six miles W.N.W. of that village, Nos. 
2, 3 and 4 were collected on the farm Koude Rivier: they represent re- 
spectively a sandy clay, a sandy loam, and an alluvial sandy humus soil, 
and were taken n'om lands S.W., south, and east of the homestead. Al- 



of Koude Rivier, a sandy soilj No. 6, was t^en from a small granite out- 
erop on the farm Avoca, which is the chief tobacco growing farm in this 
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district : here the surrounding hills are composed mainly o-f Table Moun- 
tain sandstone. On the farm Miere Kraal, about 13 miles east of Elim, a 
loose sandy clay, No. 6, was collected. A chain of recent limestone hills 
crosses the south-eastern part of this farm. Eland’s Drift, a fairly large 
grain farm, was next visited : it is situated on the right bank of the 
Nieuwjaars River, about 6i miles S.W. of Miere Kraal. On this farm. 
No. 7, a stiff red clay soil, was taken. 

From Nachtwacht, the farm of Mr. D. Albertyn, about miles 
south-east of the village of Bredasdorp, No. 8, a sandy loam, and No. 9, a 
loose clay soil, were taken from lands situated respectively south-east and 
south of the homestead. Mr. Albertyn considers that in the dry season 
the former soil is tlie better of the two. Between this farm and the vil- 
lage, the compacted limestone which, intermingled with blown sea-sand, 
forms about six hundred square miles of coast belt, appears on the sur- 
face. No. 10, a loose gravell} clay, was taken from the farm Matjesfon- 
tein, situated on the boundary of the Ruggens and the Downs, about 8A 
miles E.N.E. of Bredasdorp. 

Sample No. 11, a loose clay soil, was taken from lands about half a 
mile north-east of the village of Napier. Proceeding thence to the farm. 
Leeuwen Rivier, another loose clay soil, No. 12, was obtained from lands 
on a hill N.N.E. of the homestead. This, and all the remaining samples 
of the series, were taken from the Bokkeveld area, and are consequently 
types of Ruggens soils. The next sample. No. 13, from the faim Half- 
aampjes Kraal, 6^ miles north-east of Leeuwen Rivier, was a gravelly 
clay. On a portion of this farm the earth of the soil is very considerably 
interspersed with large fragments of clay slate. This is also the case at 
Quarrie, where a loose clay. No. 14, was takeii from lands lying north- 
east of the dwelling-house. From Klippe Drift, about four miles N.N.E. 
of Quarrie, two samples of soil were collected: No. 15 represents a loose, 
gravelly clay from elevated lands, and No. 16 a soil of more Karroo type, 
from low lands devoid of fragments of clay slate such as those noticed at 
Halfaampjes Kraal and Quarrie, Gravelly deposits, of the nature of 
that just alluded to, are frequently met with scattered about the high lands 
in this and the adjoining divisions, for example, at Zwartklip, in the 
•8wellendam Division, to which reference will be made later. Regarding 
the two soils last referred to, Mr. Wessels, one of the occupants of the 
farm, was of opinion that during wet seasons No. 16 proved the better. 

At Rem Hoogte, just about eleven miles east of Klippe Drift, No. 17, 
a loose clay soil, was obtained : a^iother such soil, No. 18, was collected 
6^ miles south-west of this, on the farm Koeranna, while at Haasjesdrift, 
seven miles east of the last, No. 19, a loose gravelly clay soil, was taken. 
The next farm visited was Nooitgedacht, or Zout Rivier, about four miles 
S.S.W. of Koeranna, where No. 20, a light loose clay, was collected. No. 

21, a loose red clay, was tdken from the farm Patrysl Kraal, about four 
miles south of Haasjesdrift. 

On account of long continued drought the crop returns of the three 
consecutive years preceding this visit to the division had been very 
scanty ; some farms, in the neighbourhood of those mentioned, had, ia 
fact, been totally deserted owing to scarcity of water. 

(Privately coUeeted.) 

Ko. Field Cornetcy. Farm or PUce. Collector. 

22, The Hope. Brakkefontein. C. Marais. 

On the f^rm Brakkefontein samples of surface soil were collected 
from five different spot-, at the foot of the Potteberg Range, and juat be- 
low the Potteberg Trigonometrical station. The five lots of soli were 
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thoroughly mixed and an average sample was then taken for analysis. 
This surface soil is rather loose and sandy, and, as may be expected under 
the dominating influence of the sandstone range, proves to be poor in 
plant food. About five feet below the surface there is a deposit of water- 
worn pebbles mixed with yellowish clay, from twelve to eighteen inches, 
thick, overlying a very dark loamy water-bea.ring stratum from five to ten 
feet in thickness. Under that lies another layer of very fine yellowish 
clay. Lucerne and vegetables of all kinds, especially root crops, have 
been found to flourish luxuriantly on this soil. 

The analyses of all the foregoing soils of this Division are given, 
below : — 

(MHhml II. ) 


Percentage of Soil sifted through I mm. Sieve, of Soil sifted through 

^ 3 mm. sieve. 


Ko. 

Water. 

Organic 

matter. 

Chlorine. 

Nitrogen. 

Lime. 

Potash. 

Phos> 

phoric 

oxide. 

1. 

0*67 

3-27 

•0099 

•15 

•11 

•063 

•0092 

2. 

1-80 

8-08 

•045 

•16 

•26 

•045 

•016 

3. 

0 74 

3-45 

•012 

•13 

•12 

•036 

•0082 

4. 

0-71 

4-06 

•0092 

•12 

■14 

•016 

•022 

5- 

0*38 

2-36 

*015 

•17 

•32 

•071 

•013 

6. 

0*95 

5- 14 

•014 

•15 

•28 

•13 

•02G 

7. 

M8 

3*58 

•0085 

•15 

•11 

•10 

•013 


0*54 

2-83 

•Oil 

•T) 

•25 

*076 

•028 

9. 

MO 

5*6") 

•018 

•k; 

•40 

•12 

•015 

10 

0*92 

5-30 

•on 

•16 

•31 

•23 

•0038 

11. 

1-25 

7*95 

•0096 

•18 

•20 

•062 

•on 

12. 

1-63 

9-65 

•019 

•18 

•15 

•18 

•026 

13. 

1-39 

6-94 

•on 

•15 

•18 

•19 

•032 

14. 

1-27 

7-01 

•029 

•17 

•16 

•11 

•026 

15. 

O ’ 55 

5’86 

•021 

•16 

•37 

•13 

•028 

16. 

0-91 

4’23 

•028 

•17 

•094 

•089 

•019 

17. 

1-32 

6-91 

•017 

•15 

•15 

•19 

*038 

18. 

1-43 

719 

•043 

•077 

•15 

•15 

•030 

19. 

1-65 

6-34 

•0071 

•15 

•16 

•12 

•024 

20. 

0-71 

3-96 

•0064 

•19 

•094 

•15 

•022 

21. 

1-02 

2*89 

•017 

•16 

•20 

•098 

•010 


(Method L) 


Ko. 

22 . 


Percent, of 
Field 
Sample. 

Fineeaith. 


Percentage of Soil sifted through 
1 mm. Sieve. 


Water. Chlorine. Nitrogen. 


90-6 1*75 5*35 *022 *147 


Percentage of So l sifted 
through i mm. Sieve. 

Pho^- 

Lime. Potash, phoric; 

oxide.. 

•064 *017 *045. 


Nearly all these soils contain satisfactory quantities of Nitrogen, but they 
are almost uniformly lacking in phoqidnoric oxide. Tliose of the Bloem- 
fontein Field-cometcy are badly supplied with potash, but the rest of the* 
Division is apparently better off in this respect. Most of the soils contain: 
a fair amount of lime,* although less than those of Robertson and Swellen- 
dam. 
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(Officially collected.) 


No. 

1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 


Field Cornetcy. 

Farm or Place. 

Collector. 

Nhlambe. 

’Nhlambe. 

St. C. 0. Sinclair. 

,, 



Butterworth. 

Butterworth. 


jj 


fj 

j? 


}} 

5 > 

V 

ff 



« 

Samples 1 and 2 of this Division were collected on the farm ’Nhlambe, 
the former Residency, now the property of Mr. Burgersheim. They were 
taken from lands lying along the Gcua River, and may be considered to 
represent the soil derived from the sandstones of the Kentani beds belong- 
ing to the Karroo system, which lie S.S.E. of Butterworth. Fruit trees 
thrive here, and oats also do well. No. 3, a black soil, was collected about 
six miles from Butterworth, in the same direction as the previous samples. 
It represents a doloritio soil, but, contrary to what has been found else- 
where, the chemical analysis {mde table below) shows it to be an all-round 
poor soil, as far as mineral plant food goes. No. 4 is a sample of blaok 
soil overlying sandstone, collected at a point about two miles E.S.E. of 
Butterworth villa^. No. 5 was taken from a spot two miles N.N.W. of 
Butterworth, and is typical of the soil found on the hillocks-— studded with 
doleritic boulders — which are common in this part. The subsoil is a red, 
somewhat coarse, gravel, which rises to within eighteen inches of the sur- 
face. Samples 6 and 7 represent the Government plantation at Butter- 
worth village. The former, a blaok, micaceous, somewhat clayey soil, typi- 
fies the surface soil to a depth of about nine inches. No. 7 represents the 
second nine inches of the soil. These soils appear to be the result of the 
decomposition of the micaceous sandstone and blaok shales that constitute 
a portion of the sedimentary rocks to which name of Idutywa beds has 
been assigned by the Geological Commission. On the plantation repre- 
sented by the last named soils grains of all sorts thrive well ; so also do 
wattles, blackwoods, and sneezewoods, and varieties of cypress. Pines, on 
the other hand, do not seem to thrive. 

The following table shows the results of the chemical analyses : — 


(Method 1.) 


Percent, of . 

Field Percentage of Soil sifted through 

Sample. ^ 


Percentage of Soil sifted 
through ^ mm. Sieve. 


No. 

Fine earth. 

Water, 

1. 

94-5 

3*89 

2. 

970 

3*24 

3. 

94-4 

2*82 

4. 

87*1 

3*77 

5. 

96*4 

4*77 

6. 

94*4 

2*60 

7. 

94*6 

1*74 


Organic 

matter. 

Chlorine. 

Nitrogen. 

6*G1 

*0071 

•175 

6-89 

*0340 

•189 

5*91 

•0283 

•168 

8*67 

*0233 

•203 

10*04 

*0290 

•217 

6*31 

•0276 

•189 

3*69 

•0248 

•056 


Phofl. 


Lime. 

Potaeh. 

phoric 

oxide. 

•202 

•029 

•026 

•094 

•071 

•023 

•080 

•023 

•015 

•146 

•130 

•033 

•106 

•086 

*052 

•09&i 

•134 

•036 

•066 


•033 


a defickney of phosphoric oxide, uor c»a they 
J^aid to te well suph^ with lime and potaeh; indeed, the fomer plant 
tood constituent 18 lacking in many of them. Ota the other hand, most 
the samples show a fair proportion of nitrogen. 
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Caledon. 

(Officially collected.) 


No. 

Field Cornetc)*. 

Farm or Place. 

1. 

Upper River Zonder End. 

Middeiplaais. 

2. 

Zwart River. 

Bok Kraal. 

3. 


Zwart River. 

4. 

5. 

Bot and Palmiet Rivers. 

Rietfontein. 

<6. 

'J 

The Vlei. 

7. 

J } 

Langhoogte. 

8. 

' J 


9. 


Ayi>ntuur. 

10. 


Dasjcsfonteiii. 

11. 

Caledon. 

Kliphcuvel. 

12. 

,, 

Mimrton. 

13. 

,, 


14, 


Klein Steenboks 

15. 

,, 

Weltevrcden. 

16. 

M 

Dunghye Park. 

17. 

>} 

„ 

18. 

Uilen Kraal. 

Good Hope. 

19. 


Paarde Berg. 

20. 



21. 


Weltevreden. 

22. 

Goudini, 

Klein Wolvegat. 

23 

■? 

Goudini. 

24. 

Lfower River Zonder End. 

Roode Vlei. 

25. 


Joiigens Klip. 

26. 


Alexanders Kloof. 

27. 


Gauze Kraal. 

28. 


,, 

29. 

>> 

Tygerhoek . • 

30. 


The Oak.s. 


Collector. 
J. Muller. 


The collection of soil saiUipIes in this Division commenced with a 
visit to the farm Klipheiivel, miles W.N.W. of the village of Caledon; 
here sample No. 11, a sandy clay soil, was taken. About miles north- 
west of this farm, sample No. 5, a loose clay was collected on the farm 
Rietfontein; the soil represented by tbis sample had not been cultivated 
for ten years. Proceeding thence about three miles to the south, No. 6, 
a saiudy clay, was taken from Mr. J. le Roux’s farm The VI ei. Neigh- 
bouring farmers stated that there is a noticeable difference between the 
crops raised at that place, and those at Langhoogte, a farm lying nearly 
a mile south of The Vlei. Samples Nos. 7 and 8 were accordingly col- 
lected, at lianghoogte, both of them sandy clays; No. 8, however, is more 
of a Karroo type, and was considered to show greater fertility than No. 
7. As will be seen from the table below, the only chemical superiority 
that the former of these two soils shows over the latter is in respect of the 
pbo^dioric oxide contained ; in the same respect it is also better than the 
soil taken at The Vlei. 
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The next place visited was the farm Avontuur, about 5^ miles south* 
west of Laiighoogte ; and here a stiff clay, sample No. 9, was collected- 
Prooeeding about two miles iui an eafiberly direction along the Zwart 
River, another stiff clay soil, sample No. 10, was obtained on the farm 
Dasjesfonteiii — a soil that had not been, cultivated during the last four 
years, and quite different in character from any of the former samples. 
It will be noticed that analysis shows it to contain a very much larger 
proportion of phosphoric oxide. From the farm Muurton, or Klein 
Zwart River, about miles south-east of Dasjesfonteiii, two samples, — 
No. 12, a stiff clay soil, and No. 13, a loose clay from an alkaline or brack 
land — were taken. The soil represented by -the latter of these two sam> 
pies had not been cultivated for about five years; as will be observed 
from the analyses below, it proved to *be exceedingly poor in lime. Tire 
farmers in this neighbourhood used, as a fertiliser, lime obtained from the 
sea^shells of the Bot River Strand, scattering it along with the wheat 
when sowing. They had also commenced employing artificial fertilisers^ 
ill small quantity, principally Basic slag. 



On the farm Klein Steenboks River, about six miles east of Muur— 
ton, a ferruginous clay soil, No. 14, was procured, and about three miles* 
N.N.E. of this farm. No. 16, a sandy clay, was obtained on the farm Wel- 
tevreden : it had not been cultivate for the last seven years. The soil 
here is very shallow, extending to a depth of about six inches only, below 
which a layer of co^^ gravel is met with. Four miles south-eaet of this,, 
samples of two varieties of clay soils were taken from Dunghye Park, the 
farm of Messrs. De Villiers Bros., perhaps the larg^t and ricbdBt farm 
in this part of the Division. No. 16 represents a stiff clay soil adjoining 
the vineyard, while No. .17, a loose clay, was taken from brack land on 
the other side of the river. The former was considered preferable to the* 
latter for sowing purposes during dry seasons. As only imported seed 
was sown, rust did not appear in the crops. At Klein Wolvegat, about. 
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:8ix miles south-ea^i of Dtin^hye Park, No. 22, a loose clay soil, was ob- 
tained from the mountain side. Proceeding south from here along tlie 
Klein River, the farm Good Hope was touched at, and a stiff clay soil, 
sample No. 18,‘ was taken from brack land. The next place visit^ was 
the farm Paardeberg, about three miles south-east of Good Hope. Here 
two samples were collected; No. 19, a sandy, clay soil, which had not 
been under cultivation for nineteen years, and which the owner of thefanii 
considered to be very poor, and No. 20, a very stiff clay, which practical 
experience had proved to be very fertile. This sample represents the only 
stiff red clay in the vicinity. The physical and chemical difference® be- 
tween samples 19 and 20 are mainly these: No. 20 is finer in texture and 
retains moisture better ; it contains more organic matter, and has fifty 
per cent, more nitrogen and about, six times as much pot^ish ; these facts 
apparently more than compensate for its low proportions of lime and 
])hosphates: it would no doubt be improved by Basic slag. No. 19, on 
the other hand, which is a purely sandstone derived soil, notwithstanding 
its possessing more lime and phf>sphoric oxide than No. 20, exhibits an 
all-round poveiiy, without any redeeming feature whatever; hence it does 
not surprise one to be told that when it is put under cultivation it fails 
to bring its crops to perfection, the ears of com generally shrivelling up 
before attaining maturity. Sample No. 21, a sandy clay, was taken from 
the farm Weltevredcn, about a mile north-east of the village of Stan- 
ford. Further south blown sands, similar to those which cover the Cape 
Flats, are met with : tliese sand dunes consist of finely divided pai*ti( leb 
.<d sea-shells and quartz sand, with (occasional compacted limestones. 

Eastwards from Caledon a sandy clay, No. 23, was obtained from 
•Goudini, the farm of Mr. D. H. Kleyn, about 4i miles north of Klein 
Wolvegat. As a fertiliser Mr. Kleyn was in the habit of using principally 
bone manure, from which he obtained very good results. This is by no 
means surprising, for the analysis show^s the soil t-o be very deficient in 
lime, while it® phosphoric oxide is not much belter. Proceeding about 
seven miles in a north-easterly direction, the farm Roode Vlei was visited, 
.and a stiff clay, No. 24, was sampled. On the farm Jongens Klip, 3h 
miles further W.N.W., sample No. 25 was taken, representing a sandy 
clay, of somewhat stony character. Sample No. 26, also a sandy clay soil, 
was procured from the farm Alexanders Kloof, about seven miles E.N.E. 
•of Jongens Klip, and said U» be more fertile than the soil represented by 
the sample taken at the latter spot. From a chemical point of view, how- 
ever, there is no practical difference between these two soils, nor are they 
very different physically. Crossing the River Zonder End, about 6^ 
miles N.N.E. of Alexanders Kloof, the samples numbered 27 and 28 were 
taken from the farm Ganze Kraal, on the northern bank of the River 
Zonder End, and south of the Zonder End Range. The latter of these 
Iwo samples is a stiff clay, while the former is a loose alluvial clay, darker 
in appearance than the other, on account of the larger proportion of 
organic matter contained. The distance between the two points is not 160 
yards, the boundary line being very distinct. Both soils are planted with 
vines and fruit trees, while the grain lands are all on the south side of the 
river. Proceeding about 5i miles eastwards, all along the river, Tyger- 
hoek, the farm of the Misses Vynes, was reached, and here sample No. 29 
was obtained on the south side oi the river; it repi'esents a stiff clay, light 
yellow in appearance. The next farm to be visited was The Oaks, or 
Hartebeest Kraal, nearly seven miles from Ganze Kraal, higher up tlie 
Tiver in a west-north-westerly direction. Here sample No. 30, a stiff clay, 
^as collected. 
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North of Caledon the first place visited was Bok Kraal, about fo^ 
nules south ctf Genadendal. Here sample No. 2 was collected, also a stiff 
clay soil. From the farm Zwart River, about 6 A miles south-west of the 
last one, Nos. 3 and 4 were obtained : the former, a sandy clay, rather 
stony, was taken from a hill slopes whereas the latter, more sandy, waa 
collected from the low lyin^f lands in the valley : as the table of analytical 
results will show, the sandier soil is in all respects the pooi*er of the two. 
The last sample collected on this tour, No. 1, was taken from the farm 
Middelplaats, about five miles north-west of Zwart River. 

With the exception of samples 5, 10, 13, 15, and 19, none of which 
had been under recent cultivation, all the above represent virgin soils. 


(Privately collected,) 


No. 

Field Cornetcy. 

Farm or Place. 

Collector. 

31. 

Bot and Palmiet Rivere. 

Houw Hoek. 

C. E. Pillans. 

32. 

»3 

if 

ft 

33. 


99 

if 

34. 

Zwart River. 

Zwart River.. 

J. W. Hartford. 

35. 

Upper River Zonder End. 

Kale Ruggens. 

C. Lange. 

36. 


if 

93 

37, 


it 

33 

38. 

Bot and Palmiet Rivers. 

Geelbeks Vlei. 

C. Liudholm. 

39. 

93 

The Request. 

33 

40. 


Isaaks River. 

33 


Three samples, Nos. 35, 36, and 37, were taken from a valley near the 
Upington Bridge, on Mr. Charles Leonard’ s stud farm. Kale Ruggens, 
now known as Gloria, which is situated about five miles south-west of Vil- 
liersdorp, on the River Zonder End. The estate is almost encircled by 
sandstone hills, and Mr. Lange, the manager, declares that his best efforts 
have followed the use of guano from the Government islands, with a top- 
dressing of nitrate in the case of oats, and lime and sheep manure in the 
case of lucerne, which, under such conditions, thrives very well indeed. 
The surface soil at the locality where these samples were taken is a sandy 
loam, with a clay subsoil ; the slopes adjacent to the valley consist of the 
usual alluvial soil, locally known as klippers grond.'' 

Nos. 38, 39, and 40 were collected from farms situated on the Table 
Mountain sandstone, of which the Paardeberg Mountains are compoeed. 
As may be anticipated, therefore, they are, generally speaking, poor. In 
the case of the soil from The Request it appears likely that sample is 
not sufficiently typical — in other words, that the soil it represents had unh 
dergone some artificial improvement whereby it had been rendered chemi- 
cally richer than the average soil in the vicinity. Nos. 31, 32, and 33 
were collected at Houw Hoek, from the orchard of the late Mr. Aspinall : 
the plot of land whence they were taken lies across the road from the house,. 
TO north-west side of the main road to Caledon. Here also, the soil 
is, as a rule, poor, being derived largely from the sandstone of the Table 
Mountain series, whereof the Houw Hoek Mountaiiui are built up. 

Sample No. 34 was collected ou the farm Zwart River, adjoining the 
fam Sergeant's River, on the Genadendal road, about ten miles from 
Oenadeiii&l. The soil is poor all round, like the sandy soil No. 4, officially 
collected on the same farm. 
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The analyses of the foregoing forty soils are tabulated below : — 

(Method IL) 


Percentajreof Soilsiftedth^ou-hl mm Sieve. Boil sifted througrh. 

o mm. Sieve. 


No. 

Water. 

Organic 

matter. 

Chlorine. 

Nitrogen. 

Lime. 

Potash. 

PhOB. 

phoric 

oxide. 

1. 

*73 

2*67 

•55 

•084 

•27 

•13 

•033. 

2. 

1*06 

3-85 

•0061 

•13 

•034 

•076 

•038 

3. 

1*24 

6-69 

•0086 

•15 

•034 

•13 

•059 

4. 

•51 

2- 15 

•093 

•091 

•018 

•043 

•038 

5. 

1*60 

6‘57 

*0038 

•17 

•093 

•050 

*058 

6. 

1*44 

6-33 

•0040 

•15 

•028 

•056 

•036 

7. 

2-04 

n-71 

0038 

•25 

•083 

•073 

•032 

8 . 

9. 

1*42 

(VGO 

•0056 

•15 

•030 

•038 

•058 

1-48 

7-57 

•017 

•15 

•026 

•098 

•049 

10 . 

1*27 

6-43 

•0034 

•13 

•098 

•060 

•12 

11. 

205 

8-30 

•0031 

•19 

•080 

•078 

•077 

12. 

•87 

4‘36 

•0042 

•11 

•039 

•036 

*056 

13. 

1*37 

5-25 

•018 

•10 

•018 

•055 

•038 

14. 

1*27 

4-94 

•0042 

•15 

•15 

•076 

•056 

15. 

1-56 

614 

•0050 

•15 

•024 

•073 

*056 

16. 

1*49 

5-81 

•0021 

•14 

•038 

•048 

•072 

17. 

167 

7-42 

•0055 

•20 

•045 

•087 

•059 

18. 

1*28 

5-21 

•0070 

•15 

•040 

•044 

•051 

19. 

•88 

3*37 

•0049 

•091 

•054 

•041 

•046. 

20. 

1-57 

5-21 

•0055 

•13 

•029 

•24 

•032 

21. 

•84 

3-22 

•0027 

•11 

•038 

•024 

•056 

22. 

1*38 

6‘57 

•0097 

•17 

•025 

•045 

•036. 

^3. 

1-58 

7-88 

•0058 

•20 

•016 

•072 

•036 

24. 

1*93 

7 98 

0034 

17 

•058 

•068 

‘13 

25. 

1*93 

704 

•0064 

•18 

•032 

•071 

•051 

26. 

1-87 

719 

•0034 

•20 

•045 

•078 

•061 

27. 

2-10 

8-20 

•014 

•22 

•058 

•049 

•061 

28. 

1-37 

4-39 

•0049 

•098 

•030 

•061 

•041 

29. 

•95 

4-60 

•0042 

•13 

•026 

•042 

*038 

30. 

1-19 

6-04 

•0037 

•16 

•041 

•045 

•056 

31. 

5-22 

11-45 

•005 

— 

•45 

•066 

•022* 

32. 

1-25 

2-4(' 

•066 

__ 

•021 

•033 

•067 

33. 

•89 

3-64 

•022 

— 

•022 

•012 

•014 

34. 

— 

__ 

— 

— 

•091 

•036 

•013- 


(Method I.) 


Per cent, of 
Field 
Sample. 


Percentaj'-e of Soil pitted through 
1 mm. Sieve. 


Percentage of Soil sifted 
through 1 mm. Sieve. 


No. 

Fine earth. 

Water. 

Organic 

matter. 

Chlorine. Nitrogen. 

Lime. 

Potash. 

PhOB. 

phoric 

oxide. 

36. 

73-5 

*47 

1*77 

•010 

•101 

•010 

•017 

•037 

36. 

64-3 

•86 

2*92 

•008 

•087 

•006 

•008 

•028 

37, 

52-5 

•34 

1*26 

•008 

•080 

•008 

'008 

•015 

38.* 

81‘6 

•68 

3*36 

•0099 

•098 

•044 

•014 

•0089 

39. 

— 

*81 

— 

•009 

•15 

•18 

•24 

•06 

40. 

— 

101 

- — 

•007 

•16 

•014 

•09 

•05 


*For mechanical analysis of No. 38, see under “Physical composition of soils," 
Part Vn. 
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No. 1 of the foregoing soils is undoubtedly brack or alkaline, and it is 
rsignificanb that the alternative name of the farm Middelplaats, whence it 
-was taken, is Brakfontein : the high proportion of chlorine in this sample 
will be noticed. 

It is not at all surprising to find how poor in all inorganic plant food 
the primary sandstone soils of this Division prove to- be. In the tables of 
analytical results illustration hereof is afforded by the soils from Dasjes- 
fontein (No. 10), Klipheuvel (No .11), Dunghye Park (No. 16), Paardeberg 
^(Nos. 19 and 20), and Klein Wolvegat (No. 22). 

It will be seen that very many of the soils of this part of the Colony 
are distinctly deficient in lime: the area in which tliey lie is almost en- 
tirely hemmed in by sandstone. Further east, in tJie Bredasdorp Division, 
and in the western portion of the Division of Swellendani the influence of 
the sandstone ceases, and accordingly the soils in those parts contain more 
lime. 


^No. 

Field Cornetcy. 

Cape. 

(Officially collected.) 

Farm or Place. 

Collector. 

1. 

2. 

Diep River. 

>) 

Tokai. 

J. G. Rose. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

yj 

» 

>> 

‘6. 

Cape Town. 

Parliament House 


7. 

Tygerberg and Knils Ri 

;> 

grounds, 
ver Bloemhof. 

A. vSimons. 

J. Muller. 

8. 

*> 


9. 

t) 


> ' 

10. 


•j 


11. 

>) 

Maastricht. 

C. F.'juritz. 

12. 

>> 

» 

fi 

13. 


if 

F. Blersch. 

14. 

>» 

if 


15. 


Eversdal. 

C. F. Juritz. 

16. 


>> 

1) 

17. 

Durban. 

Meerendal. 

F. Blersch. 

18. 


J ohannesfontein . 


19. 

,, 

Diemersdal. 

>> 

•20. 

>> 


C. F, Juritz. 

21. 


yy 


22. 


Phesante Kraal. 


23. 




24. 




25. 

Palen and Riotvlei. 

Vissers Hok. 


*26. 


Government land 


27. 

Koeberg No. 1. 

north of Vissers 
Hok. 

Vrymansfontein. 


28. 




29. 

>> 

Eondeboeehjesberg. 


30, 


Ongegund. 


31. 

i) 

Altona. 


•32, 

ft 

Adderley. 

ff 
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No. 

Field Cornetcy. 

33. 

Koeberg No. 1 

34. 


35. 

Koeberg No. 2 

36. 


37. 


38. 


39. 

,, 

40. 

>> 

41. 

)» 

Blaauwbcrg. 

42. 


Farm or Place. 
Hooge Kraal. 

Kleia Olifants Kop. 

Kalkfontein. 

Uitkyk. 


Dassen Vallei. 
Klein Dassen Berg. 
Lange Rug. 


Collector. 

J. G. Rose. 

C. F. Juritz. 


J. C. Watermeyer.. 
>> 


The flint' five samples were collected at the Tokai Convict Station : 
No. 1 was a very poor sandy soil from the vicinity of the camp which had 
been used for interning prisoners of war; it had just produced an oat 
crop, and a similar crop was grown some five years previously, a small 
quantity of guano having been applied for each crop. No. 2 represents a 
dark soil which it was intended to use as a vineyard, and had been culti- 
vated for the last twelve or fifteen years with garden crops. Farmyard 
manure and guano had been applied at various times, and basic slag three 
years before the collection of the sample ; the old estate vineyard used to- 
be located hero. The third sample was a moist black vlei ground, virgin 
soil, but interspersed with paJmiet roots. Tlie next was a brown soil from 
the rifle range garden cultiv^ated for five years, and manured with farm- 
yard manure and guano. The last of these five samples represents a 
brown SK)il from the neigh bourhoK>d of the Porter Reformatory ; it had 
also been under cultivation, but no details regarding the manures em- 
ployed could be obtained. The last two samples proved exceedingly poor 
ill their reserve of plant food. 

Within the Municipality of Cape Town, No. 6 affords an idea of a 
cultivated and frequently manured garden soil : the sample analysed re- 
presents the average of the soil within the grounds of the Parliament 
Houses. Samples w'ere taken from diffei'ont points in the grounds and 
well mixed together, and an average sample was then subjected to che- 
mical analysis. 

Four samples of soil from the Hon. R. P. Botha's farm Bloemhof, or 
The Hope, wore analysed. No. 7 was a yellowish sandy vineyard soil, 
taken from north-east of the homestead ; it had not been manured during 
recent years, and was found in practice to be very poor. No. 8 was taken 
from another part of the vineyard, north of the homestead ; it was more 
clayey than the foregoing, but mixed with coarse gravel : it is found to be- 
more productive than No. 7, No. 9 represents a poor and very sandy 
soil ; the sample was taken from the vineyard north-west of the house. 
No. 10 was a very stiff clay, also from the vineyard west of the house, and 
proved to be fairly good in practice. In the collection of these four sam- 
ples the soil for six inches nearest the surface was discarded, and the next 
twelve inches collected for examination. A glance at the analytical 
tables will show that the first three of these soils exhibit an all-round lack 
of plant food, but that No. 10 is distinctly better than those in both lime- 
and potaah : it may therefore be said that to this extent chemical analysis- 
here again confirms practical experience. 

Samples 11, 12, 13 and 14 were taken from the farm Maastricht, 
lying S.S.W. of the village of Durbanville. Rust had worked great havoc- 
amongst the crops for three consecutive years, but the season previous to- 
the collection of the samples had witnessed a remarkable immunity from 
attack. Samples 11 and 12 were virgin soils, taken at a distance of about 

miles from Durbanville. Nos. 13 and 14 were taken from cultivated 
areas which had been infested with Erysiphe gram h} in in the wheat crops; 
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these two samples were collected some time subeequeixt to Nos. 11 and 12, 
and the disease was then in full swing. The next farm visited was Die- 
mersdal, and here too .samples were taken on two different occasions. 
Here also a visitation of rust, similar to that experienced at Maastricht, 
had taken place : two years before the farm was first visited for the col- 
lection of soils the entire crop had been destroyed, but during the suc- 
ceeding season the crop had not been affected at all. Nos. 20 and 21 were 
virgin soils taken at a mean distance of about 2J miles north of Dur^n- 
ville. No. 19 was taken on a later occasion, and under similar conditions 
to Nos. 13 and. 14. Nos. 17 ary^ 18 were also collected from lands where 
the grain had been badly affected at the time with the above-mentioned 
parasitic disease. At Vrymanafontein, about 3| miles N.N.W. of Dur- 
banville, samples 27 and 28 were taken, the former from a hill-side, the 
latter from low lying ground. No. 29 was collected from a hill-side at 
Rondeboschjesberg, 4A miles N.N.E. of Durbanville, and Nos. 22 and 23, 
from the farm Pliesante Kraal, somewhat over three miles N.N.E. of the 
village: of those two soils, the first was taken from a hill slope, the second 
from a valley. No. 24 being taken from the same farm further east. Two 
soils were collected on the farm Eversdal, about miles from Durban- 
ville. 

On most, if not on all, of these farms, the principle of applying 
manure in accordance with the needs of the soil and crop seemed to be 
entirely ignored : to the land adjacent to the homestead farmyard manure 
was, as a rule, applied, while guano was carted to lands at greater dis- 
tances, or in less accessible localities, hillsides, for instance. It w’as all a 
question of convenience. Only in one case, that of the farm Phesante 
Kraal, was the use of artificial fertilisers practised. Thus sample No. 20, 
although a virgin soil, represents a typo usually worked >vith farmyard 
manure, and No. 21 one on which guano is employed; and it is a remark- 
able fact that the lands represented by this latter sample were overrun 
with Rumex acetosella, or Steenbok zuuring, as the farmers call it, from 
which noxious weed No. 20 was entirely free. There were general com- 
plaints amongst agriculturists with regard to the trouble caused by this 
weed, and its marvellous persistence on certain tracts, and absence from 
certain others seemed to be worth investigation. 

In the more northerly portion of the Division, commonly known as 
Koeberg, samples were taken from valleys on each of the farms Ongegund 
and Vissers Hok, and one from the top of a small hill on the Crown land 
(outspan) north of Vissers Hok, Two virgin soils were collected from hill 
sides on the farm Hooge Kraal, No. 33 being found by experience to be 
the more productive of the two. Kraalbosch — considered locally to be a 
sign of richness of soil — grows on the soil represented by No. 33, which is 
thought to be the best soil on the farm. It is a looser soil than No. 34, 
the latter being more stony and apt to cake when the ground becomes 
hard and dry : No. 34 is, however, more typical of the average Koeberg 
soil. No. 35 was taken from a valley on the farm Klein Olifanta Kop. Of 
the three soils collected on the farm Uitkyk, it must be noted that the 
firat two, in common with practically all other samples collected from this 
Division (with the exception, that is to say, of Noe. 1 to 10, 13, 14, 17, 18, 
19 and 39) represent absolutely virgin soils, never yet cultivated, dug 
over^ o-r touched by manure, No. 37 Wng in the occupant’s opinion, the 
worst, and No. 38 the best grouind on that particular farm. No. 39 was 
a sample of cultivated! ground adjoining No. 38, and exactly similar there- 
tp in nature. The analyses afford some clue as to the basis pf the farmer’s 
differ^tiation between these two soils:, that which he described as the 
best soil pn the farm is finer in grain than the poorer soil ; it is more tenar 
ciotis of moisture, contains a larger proportion of organic matter, and 
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more potash ; it has more than double the reserve of lime, and nearly six 
times the amount of phosphoric oxide. The cultivated soil alongside the 
richer of these two had apparently been exhausted of half its reserve 
stojok of phosphoric oxide. 

Klein Dassen Berg, from which the virgin soil No!. 41 was collected, 
is not a grain farm, cereals being grown in quantity sufficient only for 
home consumption. The arable land of the farm is a sandy loam. The 
farm is subject to the inroads of blown sands from the west coast. The 
farm Lange Rug lies on the boundary of the Koeberg clays and the sandy 
soils of the coast: sample No, 42 is a sandy clay from that farm. 

Of the 42 soils described above, the last 36 may be said to summarise 
the giain lands of the Cape Division ; Nos. 7 to 24 affording an excellent 
representation of the grain farms surrounding Durbanville, while the re- 
maining eighteen are typical of the Koel^erg grain district. 


No. 

Field Cornetcy. 

(Privately collected.) 

Farm or place. 

Collector. 

43. 

Cape Town. 

Molteno Reservoir. 

— 

44. 

Government Avenue. 

— 

47). 


Table Mountain. 

— 

46. 



— 

47. 

Sea Point. 

— 

\V. Gilmore. 

48. 


— 

J. M. Stephen. 

49. 

Robbeu Island. 


— 

50. 

Newlands. 

Fern wood. 

H. Meyers. 

51. 




52. 

) • 



53. 

' t 

jf 

ff 

54. 

Wvnbcrg. 

Kenilworth. 

B. H. Holland. 

55. 


,, 

D. E. Hutchins. 

56. 

,, 

,, 

>) 

57. 

,, 

Cape F'lats 


58. 

Diep River. 

Tokai F'oresb Plantation. 


59. 


— 

60. 



— 

61. 



— 

62. 



— 

63. 



— 

64. 

Downs No. 1. 

Princess Vlei. 

C. E. Pillans. 

65. 

,, 

Uitvlugi. 

— 

66. 


— 

67. 


>> 

— 

68. 



D. E. Hutchins, 

69. 


9 ) 

99 


Sample 43 was taken from the escarpment on the upper side of tho 
Molteno Reservoir. No. 44 was taken from a locality in the Government 
Avenue, Cape Town, where the oak trees were dying off. The cause of 
this was obvious : there wa^ a fair amount of lime and potash in the soil, 
which was also well stocked with Nitrogen, and although it was ver}^ poor 
in phosphates, this did nob afford an adequate solution of the difficulty, 
which appeared to be physical rather than chemical, and exactly illus- 
trates the closing sentence of Mr. A. D. Hall's remarks quoted on page 
176. The soil was a stiff bluish clay, and exhaled a distinct sour odour 
when fresh and moist : the acidity was found to be *06 per cent., calcu- 
lated as oxalic acid. In situ it was a stiff, damp clay, and tliis fact, 
coupled with the pr^ence of much organic matter, and the lack of aera- 
tion in the soil, undoubtedly accounted for the ill effects observed. 
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From the top of Table Moimtain samples 45 and 46 were collect^ : 
■they were, of course, typical Table Mountain sandstone soils. Practical 
•experience had declared the soil there to be extremely poor; in fact, 
-according to the Conservator of Forests, it has been found that only 
Pines and Acacias flourish on it, and that on a lar^r scale only the 
cluster pine has been successfully grown. Even this tree failed when 
planted on the soil represented by No. 46, although on No. 45 it grew 
well : this was attributed to the fact that the latter had the better sub- 
soil of the two. 

Two soils were collected from private gardens at Sea Point. One of 
these, No. 47, was taken from the surface of a piece of ground that had 
been trenched to a depth of three feet for the cultivation of vines : here, 
as in the case of the Parliament House garden soil, No. 6, several lots 
were taken from various parts of the area intended to be cultivated, and 
•a thorough mixture made. 

Many of the soils in tlie last list were collected with the idea of ob- 
taining some information relative to the chemical composition of forest 
soils, and of areas proposed to be afforested. Thus, one sample was taken 
from the site of a projected tree plantation at Robben Island. This soil, 
No. 49, yielded a rather small amount of potash, but the phosphate of 
lime present in an available condition was unnaturally large in quantity ; 
as this was hardly to be expected in so sandy a soil it appeared to point 
to the presence of a great deal of bone material : the sample was there- 
upon examined microscopically, and quantities of minute fragments of 
bones were found therein. 

Foiu’ samples were collected at Fernwood, Newlands, and one, No. 
54, was taken from a garden at Kenilworth : of these. Nos. 50, 51, and 53 
had been under cultivation in former years, but not latterly, while No. 52 
was meadow land which had been quite recently broken up. Tliese live 
soils practically all lack potash and phosphates. 

Two samples of Cape Flats clays, Nos. 55 and 56, were collected on 
the Wynberg Flats, near the Kenilworth Racecourse: of these, No. 55 
was a wliite kaolin or Cliiiia clay, and the other a plastic, dark coloured 
clay, which occurs, in a thin layer, above the kaolin. These beds of pui'c 
white kaolin underlie an extensive area of the Cape Flats sands ; appar- 
ently, however, these Cape Flats clays do not extend very far east of the 
railway line. Sample No. 57 represents a similar white clay, which foims 
the subsoil of the forest plantation on the Wynberg Flats. 

Nos. 58 to 63 represent red Constantia loams, and were collected from 
the Eucalypt arboretum at Tokai. The arboretum comprises several 
plots, containing not less than 40 six-year-old trees each, and, although 
never previously cultivated, the area was in former times probably over- 
grown with Leucodendron (Silver tree) and Mountain bushes. 

One sandy soil was collected from the vine plantation lying south- 
east of Princess Vlei. The peculiar characteristic of this soil, and of a 
large area whereof it is typical, is that stone fruits are not found to do 
well, whereas apples and pears thrive upon it. 

The clay underlying the Government Forest Plantation at Uitvlugt 
is represented by samples 68 and 69 : these typify the portions of the 
estate where the tree growth is finest, No. 68 being a yellow and No. 69 a 
white clay. Nos. 65, 66, and 67 were sands from the Epping Forest at 
Uitvlugt, a Government planta tion on one of the poorest parts of the 
Cape Flats, where an area of about 4,000 acres has been planted with. 
Cluster Pine and Wattles. 

A map of the Division, indicating the areas whence the soils above 
described were collected will be published in the October issue of this 
Journal. 
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The results 

of the 

analyses of 

the soils 

from the Cape Division are* 

tabu 

lated below 

— 









(Method I.) 






Percent, of 

Percenta^ of soil gifted through 

Percentage of soil 

sifted 


field sample 


1 mm. sieve. 


through ^ mm. sieve. 

No. 

Fine earth. 

Water. 

^Uer Chlorine. Nitrogen. 

Lime. 

Potash. 

Phos- 

phoric 

oxide. 

1. 

31*8 

•42 

1*87 

•024 

•042 

•022 

•016 

•015 

2. 

71*7 

•93 

3*99 

*034 

•111 

•046 

•046 

•078 

3. 

911 

4-36 

16-77 

•068 

•319 

•030 

•059 

•066 

4. 

61*8 

1-36 

4- 10 

•034 

•014 

•012 

•033 

•023 

5. 

57*3 

•60 

2-59 

•033 

•042 

*014 

•021 

•017 

6. 

62-2 

2*93 

5*44 

•0113 

•120 

•532 

•129 

•095 

7. 

98-3 

— 

— 

— 


•080 

•028 

•024 

8. 

82-7 

- 

— 

— 

— 

•088 

•017 

•027 

9. 

96-8 





•086 

•015 

•024 

10. 

94*1 


— 

— 

- 

•160 

•062 

•028 

33. 

821 

1-78 

4*23 

•0084 

•448 

•608 

*887 

*046 

34. 

82-4 

1-33 

4*09 

•0142 

•532 

•107 

*551 

•035 

43. 

96-0 

114 

8-47 

•0304 

*014 

•008 

•Oil 

•065 

47. 

66-8 

2*36 

7*46 

•012 

*103 

•194 

•359 

•139 

54. 

82*4 

5*76 

14*97 

•001 

*189 

•042 

•010 

•063 

55. 

571 

102 

8*47 

•0106 

*043 

•080 

•015 

•176 

50. 

84-5 

211 

6*82 

•0035 

*057 

•122 

•008 

•033 

58. 

G 3-0 

2*28 

6*77 

*0057 

•071 

*018 

•050 

•046 

59. 

67*6 

301 

6*80 

•0152 

*057 

•020 

•047 

•049 

60, 

63*5 

207 

7*40 

•0304 

*050 

•024 

•037 

•040 

61. 

50*7 

219 

8*43 

•0142 

*078 

•012 

•047 

•036 

62. 

45*2 

1-96 

8*31 

•0230 

•057 

•030 

*041 

•063 

63. 

50*2 

2*25 

9*29 

•0113 

•071 

•010 

•035 

•04‘2 




(Mefhod 11 j 






Percentagfe of soil sifted through 

mm. sieve. 

Percentajre of soil sifted through 
.*1 mm. sieve. 

No. 

Water. 

Orgranic 

matter. 

Chlorine. 

Nitrotren. Lime. 

Potash. 

Phos- 

phoric 

oxide. 

11. 

1*33 

15*50 

•054 

•128 

•48 


•045 

•028 

12. 

2*97 


•057 

•201 

•64 


•27 

•028 

13. 

2*09 

6*44 

•0091 

— 

•21 


* 157 

•on 

14. 

*65 

•26 

•0090 

— 

•12 


•125 

•012 

15. 

1*37 

6*94 

•0053 

•134 

•39 


•12 

•044 

16. 

1*75 

7-64 

•0028 

•134 

•35 


•026 

•062 

17. 

1*05 

415 

•0024 

— 

•20 


•152 

•027 

18. 

1*42 

7*49 

•Oil 

— 

•26 


•036 

trace. 

19. 

•69 

5-37 

•0019 

— 

•18 


•167 

*027 

2o ; 

1*03 

4*60 

•021 

•106 

•23 


•14 

•028 

21. 

1-22 

6-67 

•0074 

*134 

•25 


•27 

•019 

22. 

1-38 

5-31 

•0021 

•089 

•23 


•043 

•044 

23. 

•63 

2*84 

•0021 

•123 

•12 


•025 

•032 

24. 

1*12 

5*79 

•0060 

•084 

•32 


•023 

•017 

25. 

1-61 

4-16 

•0024 

_ 

•24 


•43 

*035 

26. 

•27 

•51 

•0005 

•056 

•046 

•039 

•0038 

27. 

•70 

2-85 

•0095 

•056 

•22 


•35 

•020 

28. 

•44 

2-11 

•0053 

•061 

•11 


•12 

•020 
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Percentage of soil sifted through 1 mm. sieve. 


Peroentage of soil sifted through 
3 mm. sieve. 


:!sro. 

Water. 

Organic 

matter. 

Chlorine. 

29, 

•94 

4-00 

•0021 

-30. 

119 

3-92 

•0064 

31. 

1-40 

4-35 

•0006 

32. 

1*60 

205 

•0026 

35. 

•81 

1-73 

•0004 

36. 

•62 

1-64 

•0018 

-37. 

•96 

2-36 

•021 

38. 

1-65 

4-20 

•0016 

39. 

2*04 

2-57 

•0028 

40. 

•96 

2-59 

•0013 

41. 

•24 

•81 

•0015 

42. 

•84 

2*17 

•037 

44. 

4-84 

6-81 

•053 

45. 

•92 

5-72 

•0033 

46. 

•35 

1-89 

•0034 

48. 

1-46 

3*20 

•021 

49. 

•78 

319 

•010 

50. 

3-78 

G-69 

•0008 

-51. 

2-86 

510 

•0003 

52. 

2-66 

5-34 

•0007 

53. 

1-82 

3-26 

•0005 

57. 

•92 

6-41 

•0049 

64. 

•05 

•17 

•0010 

65. 

— 

— 

— 

66. 

— 

— 

— 

67. 

— 

— 

— 

68. 

2-81 

5-70 

•0113 

69. 

1-56 

411 

•0624 


Nitrogen. 

Lime. 

Potash. 

Phos- 

phoric 

•044 

*15 

•16 

oxide. 

•026 



•23 

•24 

•026 



•13 

•071 

•062 

•061 

*061 

•070 

•019 

•061 

•095 

•038 

•023 



•061 

•036 

•017 



•067 

•065 

•013 



•16 

•093 

•076 



•16 

•098 

•040 



•070 

*094 

*026 

•035 

•061 

•021 

•029 

•028 

•057 

•030 

•017 

•154 

•186 

•111 

•008 

•126 

•033 

•014 

•043 

•070 

•053 

•010 

•035 

•084 

•154 

•215 

•013 

— 

3-320 

•085 

3-370 

•184 

•188 

•044 

•054 

•089 

•065 

•069 

•025 

•117 

•131 

•040 

•027 

•044 

*071 

•044 

•045 

•042 

•076 

•035 

•0015 

•049 

•024 

•on 

•012 

— 

•087 

•049 

•012 

— 

•040 

•014 

•007 

— 

•046 

•016 

•009 

•07 

•226 

•028 

trace. 

— 

•130 

•0079 

trace. 


To refer once again to the five sainpleB of soil — Nos. 13, 14, 17, 18, 
and 19 — collected in the Durban and Tygerberg Field-cometcies, from 
areas where Eryaiphe graminis had infeet^ the wheat crops ; the analyses 
indicate that the average composition of the soils from the cultivated lands 
where the disease had made its appearance was poorer all round than that 
-of the virgin soils from the same locality : vide the following : — 

Avera^ composition per cent, of 
virgin soils. cultivated soils. 

Lime ... *291 *194 

Potash T33 127 

Phosphoric oxide *031 *015 

This shows to some extent the soil exhaustion that had taken place: 
the crops were apparently badly in need of phosphatic material, and it 
would not be surprising if this had a great influence upon their capacity to 
resist the attacks of parasitic diseases. 

In this connection I may aptl^ quote Professor P. MaeOwan, D.Sc., 
F.L.8., formerly Government Botanist, who was professionally investigating 
the fungus disease at the time when the analyses just mentioned were being 
made. Dr. MacOwan observed : — 

“ phosphate of lime is the one thing needful a« mineral food for all eereale — 
wheats barley, oats, mealies, and rye. Yet, hegmnmg with a poor iupply of iU* 

*The italics are my own; notice the small amount of phosphoric oxide in the 
virgin soils. 
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there are hundreds of farms where cereals have been taking the phosphate out of the 
aoil every year for a quarter of a century. The inevitable result has come about. 
iStinted in phosphates, the corn grows year by year more weakly in constitution, stools 
less, gives lighter ears, gives shrivelled grain. All this is the oatural result of 
phosphate starvation. On such debilitated plants the parasitic fungi and insects make 
their usual attacks. The plants have so little vitality that they cannot bear the 
injury and live. Naturally they succumb. The cure is restoring the original per- 
centage of phosphates, to make the land what it was before five and twenty crops 
had each carried away a share of this element of its fertility.” 

On comparing the Koeberg soils with those around DurbanvilleJ it will 
be observed that many of the latter contain more available lime than the 
former do. The reason hereof has not yet been investigated : the underly- 
ing rock being in both cases of the same nature, it appeared improbable 
that this could have anything to do with the variation. Possibly the 
lar^r proportion of lime in the more southerly soils was due to the finely 
divided particles of blown searsand, wdiich extend across the Cape Flats 
from the southern coast. 


(To he continued). 



THE SEABURY CATTLE SPRAYING MACHINE.. 


FOR THE DESTRUCTION OF TICKS, MANGE, AND LICE. 


By Chas. P. Lounsbury, Government Entomologist. 

The Cape Colony is now and M’ill long remain chiefly a pastoral coun- 
try, and the problems of the pastoral industries are therefore of deep con- 
cern to the country as a whole. One of these problems is that of tick de- 
struction. Though ticks are recognised as pests of much importance in 
many sections, it is doubtful, even where they are most prevalent, if one 
farmer in ten really gives tliem full credit for the losses, direct and in- 
direct, which they inflict. Ugly sores, permanent injuries to the udder, 
lameness, and other bodily effects which are obviously due to their attack 
attract attention, and the frightful drain of blood may be vaguely realised, 
but scant consideration is given to the effect on the general health brought 
about by the pain and irritation which they cause, and the fact that they 
are the natural channel through which many diseases are transmitted 
from animal to animal is apt to be lost sight of. Heartwater in cattle, 
sheep, and goats, redwater and East Coast fever in cattle, biliar}^ fever in 
horses, and malignant jaundice in dogs, have all been shown to be trans- 
mitted by ticks in this country, and it is extremely doubtful if they are 
ever transmitted naturally in any other way. Any advance in methods for 
the destruction of ticks, therefore, should be of much interest; and the 
immediate object of this article is to initroduce to notice here an apparatus 
for spraying cattle to kill ticks and other skin parasites that has recently 
come into use in the United States. The illustration herewith gives an 
idea of its general constructibn. Briefly, the apparatus consists of a 
powerful machine pump in connection with a tubular, sheet-iron spraying 
chamber of sufficient size to admit the passage of an ox. Modified 
machines are made for the treatment of sheep, and of hogs. The chamber 
is placed at the end of a nan’ow passage, and the animals to be treated are 
driven in rapid succession through it. As they pass they become deluged 
with the spray preparation, which plays continuously from many noaales. 
The first machine was made abooit three years ago, and was named after 
Dr. Seabury, the State veterinarian of Wyoming, who suggested the idea. 
Soon a company was formed to manufacture and push the use of the ap- 
paratus, and it is now doing business under the name of The Seabury 
Live Stock Spraying Machine and Manufacturing Company,'' with head- 
quarters at Denver, Colorado. The rights of the company are protected 
by patents in this and other countries. No small part of its American 
business is the spraying of large herds of cattle under contract, for which 
purpose paid operators take machines from farm to farm. Machines are 
not sold outright as a general practice. For use in railway stock yards, 
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^tihey are leased on agreementa requiring the payment of a fixed royalty 
' on each beast treated, while for private use on farms they are rented for a 
term of years. 

When in America last year, the writer visited the company, and was 
shown an installation at the Denver Stock Yards. The sheet-iron cham- 
ber was about nine feet long, six feet high, and three feet across at the 
widest part. As the boitom was quite narrow a beast had no chance to 
turn when once in. Round about the interior wall terminated twenty- 
two branch pipes from the pump, arranged in several series from front to 
rear, and each covered with a screw cap for a nozzle. The outlet from 
• each cap was a single slit about au eighth of an inch wide and an inch 
and a half long. Some of the caps were placed so as to throw the liquid 
upwards, others sidewise, and others downwards, and most at the same 
time to thi'ow it somewhat to the rear — that is, in the direction from 
which the animals approached. The pump in this installation w^as a two- 
iiich centiifugal one, driven at 1,200 revolutions a minute by a 14 h.p. 
•gasoline engine. An 8 h.p engine was said to be sufficiently powerful and 
the size generally employed. Forty poruids pressure is ordinarily main- 
tained. The liquid for spraying was contained in a tank beneath the 
chamber, and that not taken away by the animals found its way back 
again at once. The pump is kept running continuously during operations, 
and so dense is the spray that one cannot see through the cbaml>er. Each 
stream on escaping from its slit flattens out into a fan-shaped sheet, and 
if there is nothing to impede it, is dashed violently against the opposite 
wall. The writer had planned to arrive at Denver in time to see a mob of 
cattle spi*aycd, but owing to a delay through a railway accident he missed 
the sight, and in consequence was unable to verify the claim that evei*y 
particle of the body of an ox gets thoroughly wetted. However, the pimip 
was started up for his benefit. It is said that the animals go through the 
chain l>er as readily as they enter a dipping tank, and that though the work 
pnx'ecds as rapidly as dipping, no animal escapes a thorough drenching, 
the liquid driving under and ruffling up the hair, owing to its heavy force 
and to the angle at which it is projected, and striking hard against the 
skin. The parta sheltered by the thighs and shoulders are said not to 
escape, as the animals are on the move. To term the operation ‘ spray- 
ing ’ is understating the case ; the animals are really deluged. And 
whether or not the inside of the ears, any folds of the skin, or under parts 
often escape being wetted, the work would appear to be immensely 
superior in thoroughness and rapidity to handspraying. Five hundred 
cattle are said to have been put through in half an hour, and four thousand 
in seven hours, but, of course, it should not be supposed that the work 
ordinarily proceeds at such a rate. The wilder the cattle the easier it is 
to do tlie work quickly. Occasionally au animal gives trouble. Then, at 
Denver, in stead of any poking, beating, or biting of the tail, the beast is 
stimulated to move on by being given an electric shock through the 
rump, — for which purpose a prod with suitable connections is kept in con- 
stant readiness. Tlie average amount of liquid pumped for each animal 
is understood to be about eight gallons, and about one quarter of this 
quantity is carried away; the rest flows back into the tank. 

The machines can, of course, be used with any cattle wash ; but until 
very recently all the work done by the company has been with crude 
; mineral oil diluted with water. The oil used comes from Beaumont, 
Texas, and is a grade that registers 22^® to 28^ on a Beaume giavity scale. 
In the early work a mechanical mixture of four parts of water to one paii» 
of oil was applied, but now an emulsion with soap which contains the same 
proportion is used in preference. The chosen grade of oil contains about 
40 per cent, of light volatile products and alwut 60 per cent, of heavy 
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products, that are slow t<> evaporate. The light ingredients, which in- 
clude what is known as paraffin in South Africa, are supposed to kill the 
parasites; while the heavier ones keep the skin and hwr greasy, and th^ 
deter the attack of new-comers. Some of the oil is said to remain for six 
to eight wcekr. 

Tlie apparatus has been developed, and thus far chiefly us^ in pa^ 
of the country where there are few or no ticks, the object in treating 
the animals being the destruction of scab and lice — from which pesta 
there has been an enormous amount of trouble in the Western States of 
America. Scab is now a proclaimed disease under the cattle movement 
regulations of the National Gkwemment, and infested animals shipped 
from one State to another must be sprayed or dipped. One treatment 
under Government supervision is recognised as efficient if oil is employed, 
but two are required if lime-sulphur or tobacco dips are the cleansing 
agents. The Seabury Company claims that, altogether, about 150,000 
head of cattle were treated by their machines in 1906, and over 300,000 
in 1907. The spraying is said to be of considerable incidental benefit to 
the cattle owing to the coating of oil acting as a deterrent to flies. Cattle 
in America are tormented by several kinds of flies unknown in South 
Africa, and notably by the horn fly, a species which settles in vast num- 
bers at the base of the horns. The relief from the attack of these pests 
is said to enable the oil-sprayed cattle to lay on flesh in the spring much 
more rapidly than uiisprayed cattle. The oil also has the effect of hasten- 
ing the fall of the winter coat of hair, and hence after a few weeks in 
spring sprayed cattle present a much better appearance than unsprayed 
ones. Then again many ranchmen claim that the oil coating is a valu- 
able protection in the case of cold rains. 

Such spraying as had been done against ticks was stated by the Com- 
pany’s officials to have been an unqualified success. A letter from one 
Texan ranchman was shown to the writer in which it was written : 

“ In regard to the cattle I am very well pleased. I had no loss at all, and the 
ticks were all killed. The cattle looked very clean after thirty days. The hair looked 
slick, and had a nice, healthy appearance. The ticks started to get on to tlie first 
bunch of cattle — after two months, but they did not get on my steers in the pasture- 
before turning them out, which was about three months. The machine does the work 
perfectly, and gave me perfect satisfaction.” 

Tlie tick concerned in this case was undoubtedly the common cattle 
tick of Texas, a species almost identical with the common Blue Tick of 
South Africa. Very lik^y the specimens seen after two months were 
adult females, and if this Were the case, young ticks must have been pile* 
sent three weeks earlier. Another letter stated: 

“Two of my neighbours have prairie dogs on their ranges. Hence ticks are in 
their cattle’s ears. The one who sprayed has not a tick in nis herd, — so he informs 
me, and I believe him reliable. The one who dipped in the lime process has all 
ticks he started with.” 

The ear-attacking tick referred to is a species closely allied to the man- 
attacking tampan of the warmer parts of South Africa. In a letter re- 
ceived by the writer subsequently to hk visit, the Company wrote: 

“ The majority of the work we have done has been for mange and lice, although 
last year we made some twenty odd experiments under Qovemment supervision below 

quarantine line for fever ticks on animals infested with the Texas fever tick. Ik 
uu of these exji^iments it proved that 20per cent, oil and 80 per cent, wate under 
aot^qn wonld thoroughly destroy the fever ticks, and as evidenced by the letter eu* 
cmoed it would keep the ticks from coming back on to the animaUi for About two 
montlis.’' 
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The letter refeiTod was the fii*st one quoted from above. The 
Company was confident that il-s machine wouid prove entirely satisfac- 
tory ill South Africa were it introduced, and expressed the conviction 
that Beaumont oil emulsion, machine applied, would prove preferable as 
a remedy for ticks to our arsenical dips. At the time, Messrs. Wm. 
Cooper Nephews, of Cooper s Dip fame, were negotiating for South 
African rights on the apparatus; and quite recently, after a delay of 
many months, the firm secured a complete outfit. The plant will first 
be set up near the firm’s dipping tank at Gonubie Park in the East Lon- 
don district, and exhaustive experiments will be made to determine the 
relative merits of its use compared with dipping. Under the circum- 
stances, it seems at present unnecessary to discuss its probable advantages 
and disadvantages under the txuiditions occurring in this country. 

A few hand spraying tests made on four stabled cattle at the Rose- 
bank Experiment Station clearly indicate that power machine spraying 
must l>e vastly superior to hand spraying, or else that Beaumont oil is a 
much less effectual destroyer of ticks than the letters quoted above, and 
informal ion given in disinterested official American publicat ions, would 
load nno to believe. The oil used was some kindly supplied by the Cooper 
C( unpan y from a special importation. It was found to have a specific- 
gravity of 0 DOG, which is about ocjuivalent to a rcacluig of 25*2 on the 
BeauiiK? scale, and hence is assumed to be of a suitable grade. Only the 
ordinary Blue Tick was present on the sprayed cattle. All the sprayings 
wore made with a ' SuccCvSs bucket pump with paraffin atUichmcnl and 
*' Bordeaux nozzle, and fully three imperial gallons were applied to 
each beast. The first were .sprayed either with 2()-22i per cent, of oil 
mechanically mixed — to get which the oil gauge had to be set at 30 })er 
cent, owing to the thickness of this oil, or with 20 per cent, in a well-made, 
soap powrler emulsion. There was no noticeable difference in action be- 
tween the mixture and the emulsion on either the ticks or the cattle. The 
temperature of the animals was abnormally higli for about a day, and 
eery slight inflammation showed on some tender parts, but otherwise the 
animals seemed uninjured. Examination of the ticks was made difficult 
oy the ?;limy coating of oil which clung to the hair. Many hundreds of 
male ticks were present, and almost without exceptions these perished. 
Tiio destruction of newly-moulted females, too, seemed practically perfect, 
but nearly all of the females that had become much distended escaped. 
Not one in twenty of those fully distended were dead on the following 
day. and that the destimction cf the young ticks was not complete was 
shown by the appearance of some engorged females for over a. fortnight 
afterwards. About 300 engorged females were pulled on the day after 
the spraying, and about 100 more ou the fourth day after; and despite 
their greasiness, which was probably increased by the handling of them, 
these ticks started to lay in a normal manner when they were placed over 
earth. Somewhat over one-half of them lived their full time and laid 
full complements of eggs, while the rest died off prematurely after lay- 
ing a portion of their eggs. The fii’st eggs were hatching before the mor- 
tality from the oil had ceased. That the dying-off was due to the oil 
was clear, as all the sprayed lots behaved similarly, while control lots, 
tahen just before spraying, remained quite healthy. Although the ani- 
mals were kept staged, it took less than a fortnight for all traces of the 
spraying to disappear from most parts of the body. The middle of the 
back, especially above the shoulders, remained greasy longest, while the 
legs and dewlap quickly became clean. For three or four days most parts 
of the body were distinctly oily. At the end of a week there was merely 
an oily feeling to the hair — as if a little hair oil had been rubbed well 
in, and after ten days this oiliness was only feebly apparent, except along 
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the ridge of the back and above the shoulders. Immense numbers of 
larval Blue ticks applied, during the first four days perished in the hair, 
yet some dozens out of the tens of thousands applied did come to full 
maturity. Larger numbers of a lot applied six days after spraying escaped 
destruction, but it was evident that the vast majority perished owing 
t(, the oil on the hair and skin. Applications made on tlie fifteenth day, 
however, yielded as good crops of mature ticks as would have been ex- 
pected in the case of unsprayed cattle. 

Later tests were made with 30 per cent, of oil mechanically mixed 
with water — the same cattle being sprayed when the ticks applied on the 
fifteenth day were maturing. The effects were little better than when 20 
per cent, mixture was used. On this occasion Bont Tick nymphs were 
applied to two bulls on the foiu’th day, the ticks being placed in a bag 
lied over the scrotum. Perhaps the ticks would have fared worse had 
they been applied to some other j)ari, but the fact remains that they bit 
well and fed to repletion. Bont larvae were applied to one of the bulls, 
also on the scrotum, on the seventh day, and those, too, fed as if on an 
luisprayed animal These results are disiappointing, but as suggested 
above, the same preparations might prove far more efficacious if applied 
by the Scabury apparatus. Although the animals were very tlioroughly 
sprayed in the tests, it was observed that the oil and water a])poared to 
separate very quickly, and it seems not improbable that iriucli of the oil 
never penetrated, but lodged on the outside of the hair, and dripped (;ff. 
Under the much heavier pressure obtainable by the apparatus, far more 
of the oil might bo forced amongst the hairs and retained. 



The Scabury Live Stock Sprayin'^ Machine. Patented in the United 
States and Foreign Countries. 


TUBERCULOSIS IN ANIMALS AND ITS RELATION 
TO PUBLIC HEALTH. 


W. lioBERTSON, M.R.C.V.S., Director of the Veterinary Laboratory, 

Grahamstowiiu 

The discovery of Bacilli and the improved methods now used for their 
demonstration has probably done more to advance and simplify the 
Pathology, Treatment and prevent ion of Tuberculosis than any other of 
the many org’anismal diseases. 


History. 

Tuberculosis has been known for centuries, and received its name from 
Schonland about 1830, licing a higher developed form of the term Tubercle. 
As scropulous lesions in man and beast are now considered Tubercular 
in nature, to Pliny and Hippocrates must be given the credit of being the 
first writers on this sulijeot. Old pathologists used the tenn Tubercle in 
its etymological sense — a small tumour — this me^ining and nothing more 
being retained until tlie early pai*t of the past century. 

Professor Nocard says: “It is mast unquestionably the disease of 
animals to which the agriculturist of all countries pays the heaviest tax : it 
alone causes more ravages than all the other contagious diseases put 
together (this Ls in Europe)." 

Ill Europe as a whole the percentage of animals proved TulxMcular on 
slaughter runs from 9 per cent, to 30 per cent., and a.s the Professor adds, 
“ and it is not the visibly aflected and tlic worst cases that are sent to tlie 
]>ublie abattoirR” ; and although we have no such data in tiiiseountry, the 
disease is believed to be common. 

In the course of the crusade against Pleuro Pneumonia (Lungsick) in 
England (which only stepped with the eradication of the disease) during 
the years 1891-92, 13,880 animals were slaughtered and 2,055 were found 
to be Tubercular (14’88 per cent.). Tlie animals were of all ages and from 
all parts of the country, and at the British Congress of Tuberculosis held 
iu London, 1902, one of the most experienced inspei’tors in England stated 
“ from 30 to 40 per cent, of the cattle in England were l\ibercular/ and 
Koeard stated “in Sweden, Tuberculin applied to 36,000 .cattle has re- 
vealed a reactioai in 42*2 per cent.” 

America is as seriously affected as Eui*ope. In New York Blaine 
examined 4,000 cattle, of which 21 per cent, were Tubercular. In certain 
districts of Massachusets, Osgood found them up to 80 per cent. Out of 
17,000 a*iiimals submitted to the Tubeix'ulin Tost, 9,500 reacted (55 per 
cent.)* 

In the Argentine Republic, the disease, which is very rare in the 
country-bred stock, attacks from 3 to 10 per cent, of impoi*ted animals, 
and the same may be said of Cliili, where the percentage rises to 30 per 
cent, amongst pure or cross-bred shorthorns. 

D 2 
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In Australia 10 to 20 per cent, of the animals killed in the slaughter- 
houses of Victoria were Tubercular (Nocard), Japan estimates 58 per cent, 
amongst imported stock, and, worst of all, this disease is increasing iii 
severity in its old habitats, and gradually spreading over all the countries 
and States of the civilised world. 

Madagascar cattle are badly affected with the disease — to what extent 
re percentages I do not know. South Africa has up to the present been 
remarkably free from this malady in her grawng herds, but there is a 
great deal more Tuberculosis amongst our dairy herds in the Western Pro- 
vince than the public are aware of, and with the importation of fresh stock 
of pure breeds, the housing and improvement in the stamp of all cattle, it 
behove® us to be very careful in regard to the kind of fresh stock we im- 
port. 

Although Tuberculosis attacks most animals (Professor MacFadyon 
used to declare that it was just a question of “ manner of infection, ’’ and 
that all mammals could bo infected, from man downwards), it is with the 
disease in our ox tribe that I will deal, as this is the species on which the 
disease levies the heaviest toll, and from which we ourselves are most likely 
to become infected, viz., by the ingestion of infected meat and milk. 

The disease in man and animals has been known from remote periods 
of history, and many legislative and sanitary measures have been intro- 
duced in endeavouring to cope with the malady and check its course. 

It appears in cattle in cveiy pari of the civilised world (and I have 
seen several cases in this country in imported stock killed at the port of 
entry), and under many names. At one time it was believed to be identi- 
cal with syphilis in man, and slringent measures against the use of meat 
and milk wore enforced. 

During the past twenty years our knowledge of the disease has grc^atly 
increased; it is now generally accepted that there is a distinct connection 
between the disease in man and aJiimaJs, and that the disease in animals 
can be transmitted to man and vire versa. 

A great deal of interest is being taken in the disease in various paita 
of the world, and most States have framed more or less comprehensive 
sets of regulations dealing with the matter. 

Tuberculosis, as stated, is an infectious disease, that is, one animal 
suffering from the disease can infect another ; the degree of infectivity pos- 
sessed by the Tubercular animal varies with the stage of the disease and 
with the parts involved. For instance, an animal very slightly affected 
(i.e., with only a small portion of one lung diseased) might stand alongside 
clean cattle for a very long time and not transmit the disease; while an- 
other cow which was literally coughing up pieces of her lungs full of the 
causal Bacillus would spread the disease right and left. In a similar man- 
ner, a cow suffering from Tuberculosis of the lungs would not be so likely 
to yield infected milk as her neighbour who had a nodule or tubercle in 
the udder. 

Naturally infection is by these channels in the case of bovine® : — 

By Ingestion, i.t., eating contaminated food or in any way getting 
the Tuberculosis Bacilli into the digestive tract. In this case we should 
look for lesions in the Liver, Intesiines, Spleen, and Mesenteric Glands. 

By Inhalation . — Breathing air contaminated with the Bacilli. Gen- 
erally the discharge of sputum (saliva) run from the nose or mouth of an 
animal the subject of Tuberculosis. This dries and rises as dust, being 
inhaled by other animals. In a case of infection by this channel we would 
expect lesions in the Throat, Tonsils, Lungs, and Glands at the base of 

liUngB. 

B^ing Cepidaiion . — A Tubercular bull or Tubercular cow may com^ 
muuicate disease to each other. Here we should find lesions in tW 
apparatus. 
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The disease is most commonly seen in animals under confined circum- 
staneos, but quickly spreads among cattle kept in the open when once in- 
troduced. It was once rare in the herds of Australia, and is now com- 
mon ; the same might be said of Argentina in a lesser degi’ee. 

Tuberculosis is rare amongst the hill cattle of Scotland, such as the 
Aberdeen Angus, or amongst the wild cattle at Chill ingham Park, but I 
think the statement that there are few — if any— clean herds of pure- bred 
cattle of 30 years standing in England is now generally accepted ae repre- 
senting the true state of affairs. 

Heredity. 

Tubercular cows generally give birth to clean calves, which quickly 
become infected, no doubt by the mothers’ milk. It seems impossible for 
tile Bacillus to pass from mother to foetus in the uterus (womb). A few 
calves may be born affected (Bang says *33 per cent.), but what is trans- 
mitted is the predisposition to the disease. 

It is a common saying when a person (of consumptive ancestry) de- 
vel(jps pronounced symptoms of Consumption or Phthisis, that such is not 
to be wondered at, as the persons father or more distant relative died 
from the disease, and that they are a consumptive family or have the 
phthisical taint. So by this predisposition to disease is meant a certain 
weakness in tlie tissues to resist the attack of the Tuberculosis Bacillus, 
and one of the greatest causes of this weakness is iuhreeding y seen to perfec- 
tion ill certain pure-bred herds of Ayrshires, Shorthorns, etc. The infection 
in the ease of Tuberculosis is not to be compared with that of Rindei*pest, 
Anthrax, or Foot and Mouth disease. 

In all these diseases the slightest contact with an animal attacked or 
even by objects tainted by it is enough to cause contamination. In Tuber- 
culosis, on the contrary, it is only after some time, the result of repeated 
contact — such as close stabling or the ingestion of infective material — 
that infection results. This allows us to understand why the spread of 
Tulicrculosis is somewhat' slow in pastures, but when one has the misfor- 
tune to introduce into a stable a Tuberculous cow, and this cow remains 
there, the cowshed cannot es<!ape infection, and the inmates, with rare ex- 
ceptions, become Tubercular one after the other (Nocard). Many things 
favou’’ the Bacilli in their attack, insanitary conditions, overcrowding, bad 
ventilation, absence of air, light, or sun, feeding upon bad food, forcing 
the production of milk — in fact, any treatment likely to lower the vitality 
of the animal. 


Nature of the Disease. 

It is a disease due to Bacillus, The Bacillus of Tuberculosis was dis- 
covered by Professor Koch in 1882. It is one of the smallest of the 
Pathogenic (disease producing) Bacilli, and is a small, slender rod, about 
one or two thirds the diameter of a red blood coi^puscle. The Bacillus is 
what is termed a tissue parasite in contradistinction to a blood parasite 
Hike Anthrax), so instead of a general disturbance of the constitution, we 
nnd in Tuberculosis the lesions more circumscribed and in the form of 
nodules or Tubercules. If any Bacilli do enter the blood stream they are 
quickly caught in the lungs. When the Bacillus has become caught in 
any organ — such as the lungs, Uvea*, spleen, or any of the glands, such as 
those OT the mesentery, or at the base of the lung — it begins to multiply, 
and then causes an* irritation in the tissues around it, w’hich leads to the 
lorxnation of the so-called Tubercle, whence the general name of the 
disease Tuberculosis/' 
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The nodule in the lung is frequently very small at first — about the 
size of a millet seed — and when in this condition is hard, firm, and yellow- 
ish white in the centre. If in the lung, the nodule is surrounded by a 
zone or area of congestion. In a short time disintegration or breaking 
down of the t'entral tissue of the Tubercle commences, the centre becomes 
soft, white or yellow in colour, and of the consistency of cheese — i.e.y 
caseation takes place. 

The Tubercles may now dry up, and become simply hard knots of 
fibrous tissue, or they may increase in size, several coalescing and forming 
masses of caseating tissue tlie size of an ostrich egg. In a bad case the 
whole of the lung may be in a broken-down condition, and, in fact, use- 
less ; the heart may be surrounded by a liuge mass (several pounds in 
weight) of stinking creamy pus ; the glands in the intestines may Ije the 
size of eggs, and hard and yellow on section. If the udder is affected, the 
lesion will be hard, firm nodule of varying size and hard on section, with 
white or yellowish points scattered through the suri’ounding substance. 
In old nodules you find gritty pai-ticles, due to the deposit there of Lime- 
Salts. 

Symptoms of Diagnosis During Life. 

The general effect of the disease on the body is at first slight, there- 
fore the diagnosing of a case of Tuberculosis by ordinary examination is 
difficult, and often imp<issible, and the symptoms will frequently vary in 
type with the sets of organs most involved, and in severity with the extent 
of the disease. 

As regards the frequency of Tuberculosis of the different organs, the 
following statistics seiwe as a guide: — 

|>er cent. 


Tulierculosis of lungs and serous membranes 41 

Tuberculosis of lungs alone 33 

Tuberculosis of serous membranes alone 17 

Tuberculosis of other organs 8 


By serous membranes arc meant the lining membranes of the chest 
and abdomen. Tuberculosis of such is usually known as pearly disease or 
grapes, from the tubercles under the shining membrane resembling ]>carls. 

It will be seen from the above table that the contents of the chest are 
most frequently the seat of Tubercular lesions, in bovines furnishing us 
with 75 per cent, of civses ; and it is to the disturbance of these organs 
that we must look during the life of the animal to hedp and guide us in 
our clinical examinations in cases of suspected Tuberculosis. The follow^- 
ing description of the disease is ta^ken from a Swiss Sanitary Order : — 

A dry, short, interrupted hoarse cough, which the sick animals mani- 
fest, especially in the morning at feeding time, still more after violent 
exertion. At first these animals may improve, continue to thrive, and 
even lay on fat when well fed. ' 

As the disease progi’esses they grow thin, and show more and more 
the appearance which indicates diseased nutrition, such as a staring, lus- 
treless, dishevelled coat; dirty, tense skin, which appears very pale in 
those regions free from hair. The temperature of the skin is below nor- 
mal. The loss of fat causes sinking of the ^es in thoir sockets. They ap- 
p^r swimming in water, and their expre^ion is weak. 

The cough is more frequent, but never, or very rarely, accompanied 
by diseharg^ 

The animal continue:^ to lose condition, even with plenty of food and 
a good appetite, so that in a cow the quantity of the milk yield is aniall, , 
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LivtJi of Fowl ^howinff Tubercular 
HCKlule or lump. 


Section of Lung showing Tubercular 
masses . 



Section through Tubercular Liver of Log. 
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At times in the later stage of the disease the animal manifests con- 
siderable tendorness when pressure is applied to the front and sides of the 
chest. 

The constant symptoms are a cough and continued emaciation, despite 
good appetite and food. 


The Tui3erculin Te.st. 

But if we had to trust to our clinical diagnosis and our unaided eye, 
ear, and hand, it would, as a rule, only be in the last stages of the disease 
that we could with certainty pronounce the animal Tubercular. I have 
seen fine, fat sleek bulls showing not a single appeai'ance of disease 
reveal the most extensive lesions of Tuberculosis on slaughter, and it is 
in such cases as an aid and help where the eye, etc., fails that the Tuber- 
culin Test is of such value. 

The discovery by Koch in 1890 of the production of fever indicated 
by a rise in teniiicraturc in Tubercular animals into which ho injef'ted a 
sterilised glycerine extract of pure cultures of Tul>ercle Bacilli, while it 
produced no effect whatever when the animals were free from that 
disease, furnished us with a simple, but very reliable diagnostic agent. 

This substance T nh( rrulni bears the same relation to Tuberculosis as 
Malleiii does to glanders, and is a clear, cherry-coloured fluid, prepare<l by 
cultivating the causal organism of the disease (the Tubercle Bacillus) in a 
meat broth containing jieptone and glycerine for a period of six weeks, 
killing the Bacilli by licat, evaporating and filtering the I'emaining liquid 
and finally adding a small percentage of pure Carbolic Acid to prevent 
putrefaction. 

This preparation keeps for a considerable time. The quality of the 
Tubenmlin dejicnds ujx>n the vitality and viiniJence of the Tuberculosis 
Bacilli from whicli it is prepared. Tuberculin can be (and sometimes is) 
produced whicli is of no more value, as a diagnostic agent, than .so much 
water. 

This Tuberculin — the product of the giowtli of the Bacillus Tuber- 
culosis in broth— wlicn injected into a healthy animal produces no I'esults, 
either l(x.*al or general, there is no swelling at the point of inoculation 
and no rise in temperature, wlieroas in the cavse of a Tubercular animal 
there may be a swelling at the seat of inoculation, and there is always an 
elevation noticed in the bodily temperature twelve hours after inoculation. 
In the hands of competent men Tuberculin makes few or no mistakes. 
This opinion is very general tliroughout the countries of Europe, Australia, 
and the Americas, and was voiced strongly by the representatives who met 
together at the Britisli Congress on Tuberculosis in London in 1902. 

Charges have been brought against Tuberculin : — 

1. Cattle which are free from Tuberculosis have reacted to Tuberculin. 

2. Cattle which are found on slaughter to be affected with Tuber- 
culosis have given a negative reaction to the test. 

The fii*st nliargo is not based on facts. The verdict of Free from 
Tuberculosis after posf’mortem on a reacting animal may be due to an 
inability to find the lesion, which may be very small and minute, say, in 
the glanda at the root of the lung, or a small, hard knot in the udder or 
testicle. It is a well-established fact that an animal having but the 
'Smallest tubercular lesion gives the most characteristic reactions to tuber- 
•eulin. 

The second, “ That tubercular animals may show a negative reaction 
xto the Tost/' is partly true, but wlien the animal which is affected with 
the disease fails to react to the Tuberculin Test, we generally find that it 
^th© animid) is in such an advanced stage of the disease that clinical skill, 
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that is eye, ear, and hand, axe sufficient to diagnose itis presence 
same may be noticed in the case of Glanders ; it is a fact that a visibly 
glandered horse will not give a good reaction to the Mallein Test. 

I have seen animals (pure bred stock) landed at the port of Cape 
Town, fat, sleek, and in perfect condition to the eye. These being killed 
after reacting to the Tuberculin Test showed lesions of the disease in a 
most marked degree both to the naked eye and the microscope. By the latter 
a doubtful naked eye appearance can be verified, as after staining by a 
special method the characteristic Bacilli of Tubercle can be demonstrated, 
or a guinea-pig can be infected with a scrap of the suspected tissue. 

I have heard the remark that Tuberculin might ^ve rise to the 
disease. ’ Good Tuberculin is sterile, t.c., contains no living ^rms. This 
result having been obtained by heating and subsequent filtering through 
a germ-proof porcelain filter, so', as one of the debaters at the Tuberculosis 
Congress said, you might as well expect to get barley from planting whisky 
as to produce Tuberculosis by properly prepared Tuberculin. 

We are often asked by impoi*ters what rise in temperature indicates 
Tuberculosis ? 

Given an animal with a normal temperature in a state of mental and 
bodily rest, I consider that a rise of 2° F. above the highe.st normal daily 
temperature due to Tubercle being present. 

Tf an animal react to the Tuberculin tost, and be again re-inocuJated 
at tile interval of a week, the second reaction will, as a rule, be less than 
at first, but if the said animal is again and again re-inoculaied at short in- 
tervals, a time is reached when the constitution is tolerant to Tuberculin, 
and no reaction follows its injection. 

Tuberculin, as Professors Nocard, Bang, and others state, does not 
lie, if the material is good and reliable, and the user knows his business.'" 
Thene is no diagnostic agent to be compared to it, yet it is capable of 
much abuse. This abuse may be intentional or unintentional, the former 
where direct fraud is perpetrated, by the inoculator giving a false certifi- 
cate, and the latter when the Tuberculin is at fault and the animal, un- 
known to the operator, has been subjected to the Tuberculin Test shortly 
before. That the-se abuses do exist is certain, and the fact havS been re- 
cognised by the Canadian Government, who have stationed in America 
and England their own trusted veterinarians, who test any animals pur- 
chased in those countries for importation into Canada. 

The Tuberculin employed by this Government is prepared at the 
Laboratory of the Royal Veterinary College, London, and has given satis- 
faction whenever it has been used. 

Directions for Using Tuberculin. 

1. While under the Tuberculin test cattle ought to be kept in the 
house, fed on their usual food, and protected from draughts. Tliey ought 
not to be allowed to drink large quantities of cold water between the 6th 
and 15th hours after injection. It is well to take their temperature at 
least one© on the day preceding the test. 

2. The dose of Tuberculin for a medium-sized cow is 3 cubic centi- 
metres, or 50 minims, and it may be varied above or below that, according 
to the size of the animal. Large bulls ought to receive 4 c.c. 

3. It ought to be injected under the skin with a clean hypodermic 
syringe. The most convenient points are in front of the shoulder, or on 
the chest wall behind the point of the elbow. The best form of syringe is 
one with an asbestos piston, as the whole instrument may be sterilised by 
boiling it in water for five minutes before use, 

4. The Tuberculin must be injected into the subcutaneous connective^ 
tissue^ and care must be taken that the whole dose is introduced. 
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5. The temperature must be taken at the time of injection, and at the 
9th, 12th, and 15th hours afterwards. 

6. Animals in which the temperature during the 15 hours following 
the injection rises gradually to 104^ or more may be classed as tuhrrrulouB, 
and those in which it remains under 103^ as not tuherculovs. When the 
maximum temperature attained is under 104^, but over 103^, tlie case 
must be considered doubtful, and the animal may be re-tested after a 
month. 

7. The test is not reliable in the case of animals in the last stage of 
the disease, or in those in which the temperature is over 103^^ before in- 
jection. 

8. The Tuberculin should be kept in a cool place, and protected from 
light. Should it Ijecome turbid or cloudy, it must not be used. 

9. The Tuberculin test does not render the milk in any way injurious. 

The regulations under which compulsory testing with Tul^erculiu pre- 
vious to entry of breeding stock into Cape Colony is enforced are attached 
to these notes, and I think stock-owncis in this country may congratulate 
themselves that such regulations are in force. 

I have pointed out the common objections to the use of Tuberculin by 
cattle owners in Europe and America. Professor MacEachean, of Mon- 
treal, one of the authorities upon the world’s cattle trade, says : “ In my 
opinion, there is not one argument used by cattle owners or importers 
against its use tenable, and I have never known a single instance of a 
person owning a hfalthy herd lifting up his voice against it. ’ 

The Professor sent a circular to the various cattle inspectors through 
Canada, asking many questions — suggested by newspaper discussion on the 
subject — and as these same questions are bound to arise wlien the appli- 
cation of tlie Tuberculin test becomes more frequent with the increased 
importation of breeding stock in Cape Colony, it may not be out of place 
to give here tlie questions and answers: — 

1. Do you know of any cases in which the use of Tuberculin has pro- 
duced abortion ? 

2. Do you know of any instance in which a bull has been rendered 
impotent by the use of Tuberlin? 

3. Do you know of any case in which the general health of the animal 
has been injured by the Tuberculin test^ 

4. How many cattle have you tested during the past year? 

5. How many post-mortems have you seen of animals cvnidemned ia 
consequence of the test? 

6. In how many instances did you fail to find Tubercle 

These questions, it must be acknowledged, are fairly searching, and 
strike at the root of the matter. 

The replies wei*e all negative to the first three questions ; to the fourth 
they aggi*egate 22,023 head; to the fifth 579; to the sixth ten and one 
doubtful. 

Professor Leonard Pearson, State Veterinarian for Pennsylvania, 
states in his report for 1899 that of 4,400 post-mortem examinations made, 
Tuberculosis was found in all but eight animals which had reacted. 

Professor MacEachean has made exhaustive inquiries amongst the 
farmers who have had experience with Tuberculin, and the opinions are 
fitroimly in its favour. From these facts we deduce the following : — 

Tuberculosis is essentially a contagious disease, and ought to be so 
classified and acknowledged in every country or State in the world. 

It is insidious in its character, and in only a few cases compaiatively 
can it be diagnosed by physical examination, but in Tuberculin we have 
a a»d liable test by which even latent cases can be diagnosed. 
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That Tuberculin is harmless. It does not produce abor^o-n in preg- 
nant cows, impotcncy in bulls, or in any way produce any injurious effects 
on animals tested by it. 

How TO KEEP A Herd Free from Tuberculosis. 

Test all purchased animals with Tuberculin ; if bought in England 
or Europe and America generally insist that previous to shipment the 
cattle be subjected to the Tuberculin test by a reliable Veterinary Sur- 
geon, the Government Veterinarian of the Port if possible, and refuse all 
reacting animals, no matter how cheap. 

Don’t lend your bull to serve another man’s imported stock, and don’t 
accept service from his bull for your cows. 

If your cattle arc housed (dairy herds), see to ventilation and sanita- 
tion of the cow sheds generally ; sun and light are the greatest foes of the 
disease. 

If you have clean bred housed stock of a kind susceptible to Tuber- 
culosis, do not have attendants who suffer from consumption. 

In fJouth Africa the cattle native to the country are practically free. 

Argentina, etc., was free until pure bred stock were introduced, and 
with the rush for Europcaut breeding stock for South Africa unscrupulous 
dealers are certain to try to palm off on the South African buyer some 
animal which is known to be affected with Tuberculosis, so again I urge 
the purchase of cattle only under the condition that they pa^ss the Tuber- 
culin test in the country of purcliase, otherwise if the cattle amve in 
Cape Colony ports minus a Tuberculin certificate, they are quarantined 
and tested, and if they react killed ; thus the owner has all his expense 
and trouble for nothing. 

We have adopted stringent measures to guard against the introduc- 
tion of diseases from over-sea; we should also make arrangement for the 
detection and suppression of the disease amongst our existing herds. Now 
is the most favourable time to act, while the disease is still limited in its 
extent, and when the cost to the Government and to the ownei would be 
comparatively small. 


THE TRANSMISSIBILITY OF TUBERCULOSIS THROUGH THE 
VEHICLE OF MEAT OR MILK. 


It must be assumed that Tuberculosis may be transmitted to man by 
the consumption of tuberculous organs or milk. For, Tuberculosis of man 
and animals is produced by a bacillus whieh, in regard to its form, stainabili- 
ty, growth, and transmissibility to small experimental animals, exisibits no 
essential differences. Furthermore, it is possible in a proportion of the casee^ 
if not always, to transmit human Tuberculosis to cattle, hogs, and sheep. 
Finally, a number of cases are known in which Tuberculosis of domesti- 
cated animals has been transmitted to man (skin infection from handling 
tuberculous material, and alimentary Tuberculosis after eating the milk 
of cows affected with Tuberculosis of the udder). 

By means of experiments on animals it has been shown that the 
tubercle bacilli introduced in food xnay be taken up by the lymphatic ap- 
paratus of the gums and pharyngeal cavity, and that they are also capable 
passing through the stomach, and ihay pinduce specific alteratkma in 
jthe in^tines or mesenteric glands. A necessary condition, hoiw'even ia 
thati bacilli shall be introduced in a certain quantity, 

■ the question of the transmissibiHiy of I^berctiloais domoe- 

ilcated imixhals to man haa been thrown into itoitot by Soeh on 
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the basis of experiments 'vyhich he carried out in co-operation with Schutz. 
In, these experiments it was found imjx)ssible, by any method of inocu- 
lating human Tuberculosis, to render cattle, nineteen in number, tuber- 
culous, while, on the contrary, cattle which were inoculated with tuber- 
culous material from other cattle became seriously affected, and part of 
them died. 

Before the experiments of Koch and Schute, Putz, Theobald Smith, 
Frothingham, Dinwiddie, and Gaiser had demonstrated the difficulty of 
transmitting humani Tuberculosis to cattle ; Koch and Schutz, however, 
conducted their experiments, in so far as they operated with pure cul- 
tures, exclusively with one culture. This is of the greatest significance in 
judging the results, as was shown by the experiments of Thomassen. He 
infected four cattle with four cultures of tubercle bacilli of various human 
origin, and produced positive results in two cases. Furthermore, Kar- 
linski succeeded in infecting cattle with human Tuberculosis in ten cases 
during twenty-five experiments. Similarly, Bollinger, Kitt, Frothing- 
ham, Ci'ookshaiik, Svennsem, Delepine, Arloing, Krebbs, and Rievel, as 
well as De Jong, obtained positive results in the transmission of human 
Tul>erculosis to calves. We may, thci'efore, agree with Thomassen when 
he states that it is difficult, but not impossihle to tramjnit human Tuber- 
culoxifi to caff If. 

In the case of hogs and sheep, oven Koch and Schutz succeeded in 
part of their experiments in producing Tuberculosis, if only of a local 
character, in the experimental animals by means of Tuberculous material 
of human origin. In hogs and sheep also, Tuberculous material of bovine 
origin was found to bo much more infectious than that of human origin. 

The rarity of primary intestinal Tuberculosis in man seems to speak 
for the soundness of Koch’s assumption. The question should not be de- 
cided by this evidence, but rather by the occurrence of primary Tubercu- 
lous alterations in the laryngeal, cervical and mesenteric glands, which 
affections appear much more frequently after the ingestion of tubercle 
bacilli with the food than docs a Tuberculous affection of the intestinal 
mucous membrane. Heller in Kiel recently found that in nearly one-half 
of the cases of Tuberculosis of children there was an affection of the me- 
senteric glands. Moreover, Dr. Still, working on material obtained from 
autopsies in a London hospital for children, found 29*1 per cent, and Dr. 
Shennan, in Edinburgh, found primaiy Tuberculosis in 28*5 per cent, of 
the cases of Tuberculosis in children. 

Negative results in the transmission of a given race of Tuberculous 
cultures of bovine origin to man, as reported by Baumgarten, are not suffi- 
cient, according to the results of the experiments by Thomassen and 
Karliuski, to prove the non-transmissibility to man of bovine Tuber- 
culosis. 

In favour of tlie possibility of the transmissibility of bovine Tuber- 
culosis tx> mail we have the case of Moses, that of Prieeber, several cases of 
skin Tuberculosis of animal origin and cases of alimentary Tuberculosis 
%vhich have been observed in man after drinking tuberculous milk. The 
Veterinarian, Moses, of a healthy family, received in the summer of 1885^ 
a wound on the loft thumb while making a post-7nortem examination of a 
tuberculous cow. The wound healed without suppuration, although the 
point of the knife probably penetrated into the joint. After six months, 
however, a so-called skin tubercle developed on the cicatrix and the joint 
became loose. In the autumn of 1886 acute catarrh appeared, and there- 
upon a chronic hoarseness, and, in Janua^, 1887, death resulted. Priestcr 
reported a case, observed in a surgical clinic in Kiel, of skin. Tuberculosis 
in a man who, for the purpose of rwnoving a tattooing of the skin, pricked 
the tattoo marks and rubbed milk into the punctures. This operation. 
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was repeated several times. Skim Tuberculosis developed iu the punctures 
which were rubbed with milk on a ceitain day. 

Concerning skin Tuberculosis in veterinarians and butchers, which 
may be ascribed to infection with bovine Tuberculosis, we have the com- 
munications of Tscherning, Ravenel, Johne, Muller, in Erfurt, Sick and 
Ostertag In this connection it should be remembei^ed that skin Tuber- 
culosis can be induced ai’tificsially only with some difficulty. Chauveau 
did not succeed in infecting calves by superficial scarification of the skin 
and subsequent rubbing-in of the tuberculous m atonal. Similarly, Bol- 
linger obtained negative results by cutaneous inoculation of guinea pigs. 


TUBERCULOSIS FROM THE MEAT INSPECTORS POINT OF 

VIEW. 


As a preface to the following remarks on meat inspection, 1 would 
like to say that such a thing is practically non-existent in this Colony. 
The Jexvish people are the rare exception, and it is a noteworthy fact that 
individuals of that race are freer from Consumption than others. 

All animals killed as the trade tenn it " Kosher,” ai^e killed by a 
qualified slaughter man, and one trained in meat inspection who, after 
careful examination of the carcass, decides whether he shall affix the seal 
certifying the meat as killed according to Jewish ritual and also inspected 
by the proper official. 

I have again and again seen meat in this couritry refused by the 
Kosher slaughter man which was afterwards sold in ordinary trade. I 
do not mean by this that the meat in question was unfit for human food, 
I simply mention the fact to emphasise the care and thoroughness of the 
Jewish meat inspector. I have seen that official reject carcases quite un- 
necessarily, and which no ordinary inspector, however scrupulous, dai'e do; 
but one can proceed farther when the fac’ts are part of a religious code 
than when they are governed by ordinary sanitary laws, and if some of 
the people in this Colony saw how their meat was killed, and frequently 
what it looked like when it was dead, they would all become strict ob- 
servers of the Mosaic Law as far as their animal food was concerned. 

By the term meat inspection is understood the professional investi- 
gation and judgment on the entrails and meat of slaughtered animals with 
reference to their fitness as human food. In a broader sense meat inspec- 
tion also includes the examination of living animals before slaughter, 
which examination is required for a more accurate judgment on the fitness 
of the meat for consumption. Furthermore, meat inspection embraces the 
supervision of piiblic and private meat markets as well as of all industries 
in wi jh meat is manufa<^ured into sausages and other products, for the 
meat of healthy animals which in and of itself is suitable for consumption 
may, in consequence of improper preservation or other treatment, become 
subsequently unfit for co-nsumption by man. 

The chief purpose of meat inspection is to protect man against the 
dangers which threaten him from eating meat. These da’'';ers are of 
several sorts. The most serious consist in the possibility of the transmis- 
sion of animal parasites (trichina and tape-worm) as well as of infectious 
and toxic diseases. Tuberculosis, Uiatiders, Anthrax, Rabies, Septicsemia, 
Pyaemia, Meat poisoning and botulism. 

Meat may possess the freshest appearance, the most attractive colour 
and the most wholesome odour, and yet be unwholesome. The dictum of 
the English statesman Disraeli, Sanitary Education is Better than Sani- 
tary Legislation, ' does rot apply to the consumption of meat by man. 
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There is no definite method of preparation by which all the unwhole- 
^omeness attached to meat under certain conditions may be removed. The 
consumer, therefore, can not protect himself sufficiently by private mea- 
sures. Furthermore, experience has shown that the public even in these 
•cases in which it is possible by observing certain precautions to avoid the 
harmful effects of eating meat is inclined to neglect these precautions. 

The Continental authorities appear to have been the first to take 
steps in the direction to prevent diseased meat being used for consump- 
tion by the human race. Tn early times the spiritual advisers appear to 
have acted in the capacity of meat inspectors. In the eighth centui'y, 
Pope Gregory HI. forbade the eating of horse-flesh on the grounds that it 
caused impure blood and eruptions. Pope Zacharias also forbade the con- 
sumption of meat of diseased animals, as it was considered dangerous to 
ihealth. In 1248, at Basel, a regulation as to the sale of meat in the mar- 
ket was made as follows ; That they shall sell the cleanest aiid best 
moat in the highest and best located parts of the market, and in the com- 
mon meat booths they shall sell the kind of meat which has been pre- 
viously sold at such places, while unclean meat, that is entrails, tripe, etc., 
shall be sold outside the market.” 

In the Augsburg Charter of 1276, they prescribed slauglitering in 
public slaugliter-houses for cattle, sheep and calves, and also compulsory 
inspection, and a declaration of diseased animals. In addition to a f.ne, 
severe punishment was meted out to those who broke any of these laws. 

I venture to suggest that our present English methods of inspection 
are almost as primitive as they were oa the Continent seven or eight 
hundred years ago. Therefore, to those of us who know wliat goes on 
behind the scenes, nothing but the adoption of most stringent measures 
and severe punishment upon the violation of any of them will succeed in 
bringing us suddenly up to date with oui* Continental anid x\morican 
bretliren of to-day. 

I have been unable to discover any lestrictions as to the sale of milk, 
except of much more recent date. Those laws wdiicli do exist appear to 
me to be very inadequate, and even at that it is optional to the local 
authorities whether they adopt them or not. 

Sanitary science and hygiene have done much in the past hundred 
years in reducing the death rate attributable to bad sanitation and over- 
crowding. But I believe I am right in saying that no marked decline lias 
been noticeable for the past thirty ye.ars. In 1898 I notice that in Eng- 
land and Wales alone 60,139 deaths were regi.stered from Tulx?rculosis of 
all forms and at all ages, or 1 to every 521 of the population. Nearly 50 
per cent, of those death.s were found to be in infants under 1 year old ; 
tabe.s moscnterica l>eing the form assumed. 

Docs it not show givat laxity in our regulations or tlieir administra- 
tion when a man can whth impunity slaughter, with small fear of detec- 
tion, a beast dying of some dire disease, such as anthrax, septicsemia, 
pyaemia., tuberculosis, or quarter-ill, and dispose of the same for consump- 
tion by the human race. This, to the knowledge of many country veteri- 
nary surgeons, is of frequent occurrence. 

Bollinger, in 1876, emphasised the fact that septicjemia and pyaemia 
of our food animals are more important from a public health standpoint 
than anthrax or glanders, since the fonner are much more frequent than 
the latter, and further, their toxins are not destroyed by cooking. Many 
outbreaks of meat poisoning have been recorded on the Continent by Bol- 
linger, the following are a few of them: — 

1. In 1867, at Fluntem, Switzerland, 27 people became ill from eat- 
ing the flesh of a calf which was suffering from jointdll. One patient, 
who had eaten large quantities of the liver, died, and others recovered 
slowly, taking 2 to 10 weeks. 
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2. la 1874, at Bregenz, 51 people were affected, either immediately or 
ia 11 to 48 haul's after partaking of the meat or broth made of it from a 
cow, emergency slaughtered, 5 days after parturition, which retained de- 
composed placenta. 

3. Ill 1886, at Ludwig- Shafen-Hemshof, 97 persons became ill, all of 
whom had purchased sausages from the same butcher. An official investi- 
gation showed that this butcher had emergency slaughtered a cow during 
the night, which had been under treatment for three weeks with retained 
placenta and malodorous discharge from the uterus. 

4. In 1891, at Piesenham, a number of persons became ill from eat- 
ing blood and liver sausages from an emergency slaughtered cow affectedi 
with cystitis, enteritis, and gastritis. It was slaughtered under the super- 
vision of a butcher appoint^ as inspector, who declared the meat edible^ 
in spite of the before mentioned conditions. 

I much regi-et that I have to go to the Continent for these statistics^ 
as undoubtedly a number of similar cases have occurred in the British 
Isles, but liave either failed to be recorded or recognised owing to the 
necessity of veterinary assistance. Two well-known cases, however, have 
been recorded, viz., the one at Welbeck in July, 1880, when, over 72 peo- 
ple became affected after eating beef and ham sandwiches on the occasion 
of a sale on the Duke of Portland’s estate; and the second in February, 
1881, at Nottingham, which w'as similar in nature to the first named. I 
have failed, however, to discover from what disease the animals were suf- 
fering, who provided the meat, as was done in each case I cited as occur- 
ring upon the Continent. 

Sausages are a medium through which meat, too diseased for any 
other purpose, may be and is disposed of, detection being almost imp<TS- 
sible. You must, therefore, render it impossible for these unprincipled 
persons to obtain moat other than that duly inspected and stamped for 
the purpose of sausagcvmaking. 

I think I may spare you the tedium of enumerating the diseases at 
present known to communicate disease to the human race by consuming 
the flesh or milk of diseased animals. The great question at issue is, how 
are we to remedy the existing evils? 

The U.S. Bureau of Animal Industry set forth in their regulations 
the principal conditions under which the carcass is to bo condemned, and 
include the following: — Generalised o-r extensive Tuberculosis, Anthrax, 
Hog Cholera, Swine Plague, Septicaemia, and Pyemia, advanced Scabies 
and Actinomycosis, Inflammation of the Lungs, Pleura, Intestines, and 
Peritoneum, Rabies, advanced pregnancy or recent parturition, any 
disease or injury causing Pyrexia or otherwise rendering the flesh un- 
wholesome. 

Those organs o^r portio-ns of carc^asses which are badly bruised, 
affected with cancer, actinomycosis, tulierculosis, malignant tumour, sup- 
purating sores, abscess, tapeworm cy.sts, immature or unborn ammals^ 
anjemic or emaciated animals, distemper, glanders, farcy, acute inflamma«- 
tory lameness, exteiisivo fistula, etc., etc. Hogs affected with certaajti skin 
diseases are usually passed after the skin has been removed. 

The destruction of the carcasses or pai'ts thereof is carried out under 
the supervisiotm of an official, 

I am strongly in favour of public abattoirs where practicable, and 
that they should be outside the city, thereby promoting its sanitary con- 
ditions and facilitating the reduction of the unedible portions of the offal 
into an inoffensive article of commerce. I would also suggest that in the- 
case of a tubercular carcase a definite decision be arrived at as to what 
extent the carcass may be affected and yet be considered fit for human 
consumption. The Royal Commission on Tuberculosis, in the report which, 
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"they made in 1898, referred to the degree of tubercular disease which 
.should cause a carcass or part thereof to be seized. They stated as fol- 
lows : — 

‘‘ Wo are of the opinion that the following principles should be ob- 
Bcrved in the inspection of tubercular carcasses of cattle : The entire car- 
cass and all the organs may be seized : (a) When there is miliai-y tubercu- 
losis of both lungs. (/;) When tuberculous lesions are present on the 
pleura and peritoneum, (r) When tuberculous lesions are present in the 
muscular system or in the lymphatic glands, embedded in or between the 
muscles. {(/) When tuberculous lesions exist in any part of an emaciated 
carcass. 

“ The carcass of an otherwise healthy animal shall not be condemned, 
but every part of it containing tuberculous lesions shall be seized, (a) 
When the lesions are confined to the lungs, and the thoracic lymphatic 
glands, (h) When the Icsicms are confined to the liver. (c) When the 
lesions are confined to the pharyngeal lymphatic glands. (d) When the 
lesions are confined to any combination of the foregoing, but are collect 
tively small in extenit.” 

All organs aft’ected with Tuberculosis must therefore, be excluded 
from the market as dangerous food material. In this connection, it 
should lie observed that also those organs are to be considered tuberculous 
in which wo find merely an affection of the lymph glands, for although it 
is known that tubercle bacilli possess the power of penetrating intact 
•epithelia and producing altcrat-ions in the neighbouring lymph glands, 
nevertheless wo do not know with certainty, in individual cases, tliat no 
tubercles are actually found in the organs. The organs can not bo dis- 
sected to such an extent that all microscopical ly-visibic tubercles in them 
may bo domoust rated, Moreover, even if this were true, the foci which 
stand on the borderland of microscopic visibility miglit escape cur atten- 
tion. For this reason also, as frequently mentioned, all lyniphalic glands 
.at the natural openings (alimentary and respiratoiy tracts) in every f(X)d 
4iriinial should be carefully examined for the presence of tubercles, by pal- 
pation and incision. 

The rcquir(3rncnt is evidently well based that even in the case of the 
presence of i.'solatcd foci in a given organ, the wliole organ is always to be 
considered as dangerous to liealth. For, quite aside from the fact that 
the tubercle bacilli (pate regularly make their way from isolated foci to 
iieighbouring lymphatic glands and thus pass through the apparently 
healthy parts of the organ, we have no means of knowing whether or not 
similar foci have developed at a greater or less distance from the visible 
tuborcles. A tuberculous organ can not, like one which is infested with 
.animal parasites, be rendered innocuous by removing the affected paids. 


The Photographs accompanying this ariicle were taken by me from 
:actual specimens, and all are from VoJnnlal Bred Animals. 

The photo of the rib showing tubercles or grapes on its inner side, is 
:a remarkably fine specimen, and the cow from which it came was in fine 
Kjondition. 

The Tubercular fowl livers were from Birds offered for sale as food. 

The Liver of the dog was from an animal, the constant companion of 
iSk oomsumptive girl, and in this case the fowls in the yard were found to be 
effected with the disease. 
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DESCRIPTIONS OF SOME COMMON CAPE FUNGI. 


JBy E. P. Phillips, B.A., Assistant in the S.A. Museum Herbarium, and 
W. T. Saxton, M.A., Lecturer in Botany, S.A. College. 


No. /. Some EdihJe ond Poisonous Species : with a note on the effects 
and treatment of the most common poisonous species by Dr. J. Maberly, 
M.R.C.S. Eng., L.B.C.P., Lond., etc. 

During the last few years a considerable number of cases of mushroom 
poisoning have been recorded in the Cape and it seems desirable that des- 
<;riptions of some of the larger and commoner Cape fungi should be 
published in a popular form so that it may be possible for everyone to 
identify the various forms described and avoid those of a dangerous nature. 
The authors have endeavoured to make the descriptions as simple as pos- 
sible and to avoid as far as is jiracticable, the use of technical terms. The 
written account is accomjianied in each case by photographs of typical 
specimens. 

Before describing the distinguishing features of the 4 species here 
■dealt with, a short account of the structure and development of one form 
will be given. The common field Mushroom {Agnricus rampesfrls) is better 
known to most people than any other fungus, and will tlicrefore be taken 
as a type of tlie family, to which it belongs and described somewhat more 
fully. 

It consists of a stalk bearing at its apex an umbrella-shaped body 
which has a series of radiating gills on its under surface. The umbrella- 
shaped gill bearing part is called the pilem or cnp. If a mushroom is care- 
fully pulled out of the ground, some fine filaments may be seen attached 
to the base of the stalk. Each of these filaments is called a Jtypha and 
collectively they are termed the mycelium. What is known as mushroom 
spawn consists of a composition in which a quantity of tins mycelium is 
growing. The underground mycelium perforins the duties carried out in 
flowering plants, e.g, an orange tree, by the roots branches and leaves, 
the mushroom itself corresponding to the fruit (i.e. the orange of an 
grange tree). 

If the cap of a mushroom is cut off and laid gills downwards on a 
-sheet of white paper for a couple of hours it will be found that a dark 
purple coloured print of the gills has been left on the paper. On examin- 
ing this with a strong lens it is found to be formed by a large number of 
minute bodies called spores which (to carry on our analogy a stage further) 
represent the pips of the orange. The spores are carried great distances 
hy the wind and thus the plant is widely distributed. Should a spore 
fall on a place suitable for its germination it puts out a small tube (a 
hypha) which grows and branches repeatedly in the soil, forming the 
mycelium. As the mycelium developes, small swellings appear here and 
there* These elongate and broaden at the apex and soon form small 
“ button mushrooms. The young cap is connected with the stalk by a 
delicate membrane called the veil which completely encloses the gills. As 
the mushroom grows this veil is stretched and finally ruptured and only 
remains as a membranous ring on the upper part of the stalk. 
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Tile above description of the development of the mushroom is one* 
which will apply almost word for word to several hundreds of other fungi, 
the majority of those generally known as toadstools. There are, however,, 
certain features by which the common edible mushroom may be with cer* 
tainty distinguished from other gill-bearing fungi. A character which is 
readily seen is the colour of the gills. These when fairly young are a 
bright flesh colour gradually changing to a dark brown with a tinge of 
purple as the mushroom grows older and eventually becoming almost 
black. True mushrooms never have white gills except when quite in the- 
“ button ’’ stage when it is safer to leave them alone unless clearly gro'.v- 
ing from the same clump as older specimens. 

A second point to notice is the presence of a membranous ring or 
collar rather more than half way up the stem, but the entire absence of 
any membrane, sheath or scales at the hasc of the stalk. 

Tliirdly, the gills are not joined to the stalk, but end rather abruptly 
just before reaching it, thus leaving a smooth ring next to tlie stalk on 
the lower surface of the cap. 

Lastly remember that the common mushroom usually grows on open 
ground and never on trees or fallen stumps. The normal a])pearance of 
the common mushroom, known to Botanists as Agarirus caniprsiris is hj 
well known that no photo need be given, to aid in its recognition. 

Most of the cases of mushroom poisoning are traceable to two kinds 
of toadstools, one of which is (apparently) mistaken for the common mush- 
room, and the other probably eaten because of its attractive appearance. 

The first of these is 
tlic most poisonous 
toad stool known 
and is appropi- 
ately called the 
death cup, its tech- 
nical name being 
A m a n it a pli olJo ides . 

t I. spf'cimeiis of Ainunif/i Phnlloides Hhowing- tho ^ud II. ^ 

g-eiicral rippearaiice of this fimjrus (a^t^o known as Amun'ita Externally it some- 
Jhdhd / ). About two-fifths naturul si /,<». what resembles the 




. 1 . specimen of Amnnita P/mlloidcs hhowim 

, S. The gills are joined to the stalk. 


common mushroom 
in having a drab-col- 
oured cap and in the 
presence of a membra- 
nous ring or collar 
rather more than half 
way up the stalk. It 
can, liowever, be readily 
distinguished by the fol- 
lowing points : — 

1. The gills always re- 
main trhife. 

2. The stalk is swol- 
len considerably, quite 
at the base (usually be- 
low the ground), aJidl 
the swollen part is gen- 
erally surrounded by a 
sheath, above which are 
a few white scales. 
(Well shown in Fig, II.)i 
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This species grows commonly in woods, especially in oak woods, and 
seldom in open ground (large numbers can often be found in the Oak 
woods just above Orangeziclit). The cap is generally shiny and slightly 
sticky above and occasionally has a number of small white scales attached 
to it. The colour varies from a light drab to a dark brown with a greenish 
tinge. 

The second species is such a conspicuous objtx*t that it can hardly be 
mistaken for any other fungus. The colour of the upper surface of the cap 
varies from bright yellow {or almost white occasionally) through all shades 
of orange to a deep red and it is sprinkled with a nuini)er of small white 
warts, well shown in the photograph (lig. III.). Jt grows to a larger size 
than either of the other two S2)ecics described and is therefore very easily 
recognised. 

It is variously known as the Fly Mushroom, Fly Agaric, or Fly 
Amanita and teclinically as Amanita musrarln, being closely related to 
the last species {Ainfutlta. p/faUoidrs). It agree.s with tlie death eii]) in the 



Fig. 111. — Specimens of Amt/tuff/ VuifrurtK from Tokai vsoods 
(kindly brought by Mr. N. L. King of the Forest Department). Orie-fourtli 
natunil size. 

gills always remaining wliite and in the swollen base of the stem, and 
possesses a conspicuous white ring or collar like the other two fungi 
described. 

No universal rules can be given for distinguishing poisonous from edible 
fungi, but the following will, if followed, prevent any fatalities. 

1. Never eat a fungus unless you have satisfactorily ascertained its 
name and its non-poisonous character. 

2. Especially avoid all fungi which have permanently trhlft gills or a 
swollen base to the stalk, or both. 

3. Avoid mushrooms in the button stage unless you are certain 
that they are part of the same clump as other edible ones. 

One other gill-bearing fungus will now be described which is not only 
edible but has the additional merit that the only other fungi for which 
it might be mistaken are also edible or at any rate harmless so far as is 
known. This fungus is the one sometimes* known as the “ Shaggy mane 
mushroom"' {Coprinus comatm). The chief distinguishing feature of the 
various species of Coprinus is that the gills turn a pure black when mature 
.and then deliquesce to form a black inky fluid. Our species is further 
distinguished by (1) the shape of the cap — more or less that of a closed 
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umbrella. This is shown in the left hand specimen (young) of the photo 
(fig. IV.), which has been cut in half longitudinally ; (2) the presemoe of 
ring, not, however, so conspicuous as in the other species described, shown in 
the middle specimen (also young) in the figure; (3) a number of shaggy 
scales on the outer surface of the cap. This is shown in the right hand speci- 
men (mature) in the same figure. A piece of the cap has been broken off this- 
one to sliow the black colour of the gills; (4) its large size. The knife: 
shown in this and in Fig. III. is 8 inches long (handle and blade), and 
serves as a guide to the actual size of the specimens photographed. 

In conclusion we hope that these descriptions, which we believe to be 
perfectly intelligible to those having no previous knowledge of the subject, 
will arouse some interest in this group of plants, about the South African 
representatives of which comparatively little is yet known. 

(The following account of the effects of Aynavita all aides, the first 
species described, and the treatment of cases of poisoning has been kindly 
furnished by Dr. Maberly. The sjKounens shown in fig. I. were part of a 
batch actually concerned in one of his cases of poisoning.) 



FJ^r. IV. — 3 sped men of CoyrinHn ComaUin from the quadrangle of the 
South African College. The left hand specimen cut in half lengthwise. 

One- third natural size. 

TREATMENT FOR MUSHROOM POISONING. 

A FEW PRACTICAL HINTS ON THE ACTION OF AllianiUl phalJoidtS ON THE- 
HUMAN SYSTEM AND METHODS AVAILABLE TO LAY MEN IN COMBATING THE DAN- 
GEROUS EFFECTS OF THIS FUNGUS,'' by Dr. Maberly, M.R.C.S., L.R C.P., etc. 

The ill effects of eating Amanita phalloides do not appear at once but 
after an interval of from half an hour to three or four hours afterwards. 
The length of this interval depends on the activity of the digestive process 
and the time required for the absorption of the poisonous principle into the 
system . 

In cases which have come under my notice in South Africa the first 
symptoms of poisoning are giddiness and languor. These are followed by 
inability to stand or walk steadily, and latw by muscular twitchings or 
convulsions. The condition is in many ways similar to that of a person 
suffeling from an overdose of alcohol. If untreated the patient rapidly 
becomes drowsy, lies down and passes into a semi-conscious condition in 
which he is apparently aware of what is going on around him and may 
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answer questions in a more or less colierent manner, but on recovery will 
have no recollection of what has happened. The heart and consequently 
the pulse-beats, become quick and feeble, and in bad cases death will occur 
from heart failure within a few hours. The fatal result may, however, 
be delayed for two or more days, or recovery may take place in some cases 
even without treatment. 

The final result of a case depends largely on the amount of the fungus 
which has been eaten and also on the age and condition of the patient. 
As many cases occur in the rural districts of South Africa often miles away 
from skilled medical assistance, it is advisable that the lay public should 
know what measures to adopt in cases of emergency, as those most likely 
to be of real service to the patient. These measures may be divided into 
two heads : — 


1. The removal of the cause. 

2. The combating of the effects of the poison on the heart. 

Their efforts should first of all be concentrated on an attempt to remove 
any portion of the fungus still left in the stomach and intestines. This, 
if allowed to remain, would continue to be absorbed and so intensify the 
ill effects of that portion of the poison already digested. 

The most effectual means of emptying the stomach are by adminisler- 
ing emetics, such as a tablespoon ful of mustard in a tumblerful of warm 
water, or two tablesi)ponfu]s of common salt in a tumbler of tepid water, 
or one or two teasjiaonfuls of Ipecacuanha wine. If these means do not 
succeed copious draughts of warm water should be given, or the back of 
the throat may be irritated with the finger or a feather. In using the 
latter, care must be taken to hold it firmly so that it is not swallowed by 
the patient. 

As to attem])ting to remove any portion of the fungus that may have 
jiasscd into the intestines, the best way is to give an enema of warm soapy 
water, as much as can be pumped in by an ordinary syringe, up to two or 
three pints if possible. A dose of Castor Oil or Epsoms salts should also 
be given. In these ways as much as possible of the undigested or partially 
digested fungus will be removed from the system. 

Secondly, the condition of the patient must be attended to. The chief 
and all important organ is the heart. If no medical aid is available a 
tablespooiiful of brandy or some other stimulant should be given every 
half hour for 3 or 4 doses, and some hot coffee or tea, with the object of 
keeping up the circulation as much as possible. The patient must not, how- 
ever, be disturbed by attempts to rouse him unnecessarily. A mustard 
plaster may be applied over the heart also with the object of stimulating 
that organ. Medically such drugs as strychnine, digitalis and adnephin 
are used for the same purpose. These, however, are more or less of a poi- 
sonous nature and should never be employed by those not properly quali- 
fied ill the knowledge necessary to administer them safely. 



CATTLE IN THE STUTTERHEIM DISTRICT. 


]S[OTES ON THE POSSIBILITIES OF FARMING WITH CATTLE IN' 
THE STUTTERHEIM AND NEIGHBOURING DISTRICTS OF 
CAPE COLONY. 


Written for the Stutterheim Farmers’ Association by Dr. Eric A. Nobbs, 
and read at their Meeting on the 18th July, 1908. 


It has within recent times become axiomatic in Cape Colony that the 
system of farming followed must now pass from the extensive to the in- 
tensive method. That is to say, that increase in the size of the holdings is 
becoming less often possible, and that it behoves the progressive fanner to 
make the utmost use of the land he has, increasing in every way the pro- 
ductive capacity per acre. 'The prospects appear to favour the chances of 
frequent sub-division of farms — not in all cases an undesirable or disad- 
vantageous change. With this sub-division there is associated the inevit^ 
able necessity, unless the farmers are to become poorer, of changing our 
ways and taking to mixed farming in place of the very one-sided methods 
now in vogue. Smaller holdings imply better use of the land, “ high fann- 
ing ” so called, and the closer settlement, which, if it does not lead to great 
individual wealth, yet certainly increases the national prosperity and gives 
more homas, more intercourse, and more opportunity for progress and 
culture. Tlie change may be slow, but I think it will bo admitted that 
all the signs point this way 

Another economic idea which is gaining ground is the principle that 
the risks of farming are lessened by increasing the variety of the activities 
pursued. This plan of placing one’s eggs in a number of separate baskets 
is particularly sound in a country which long experience has shown to be 
specially liable to sudden outbreaks of disease, to unexpected falls in 
values, to injury by drought, locusts, or flood, and which must in the 
natural course of events be exposed to a constantly increasing competition 
— within its own borders and from without. Apply these principles to 
the Stutterheim district and the vicinity. The area is one of the most not- 
able in Cape Colony, as essentially a sheep district, in a relatively highly 
developed condition. As districts go, fencing is very well advanced, and 
sub-division of farms into camps is already usual. Owing to its remark- 
able suitability for sheep, the district has gained a pre-eminent position in 
this respect, to the virtual exclusion of other things. It must at once bo 
admitted that sheep farming brings in at present a much higher return per 
acre than any other form of fanning — except, perhaps, that with the 
black biped stock now gaining in popularity in some parte. Any other 
form of farming must therefore be regarded as lees profitable, and must 
possess other compensations before it can he advocated. Mixed farming 
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gives increased seciuuty and better distribution of work, both for master 
and man. Moreover, in some measure the presence of one class of s^k 
helps the veld to carry more of another, and, if properly controlled, mixedl 
stock c^ii be very profitably worked to assist one another in keeping the 
pasturage right. Further, it is a most rare occurrence that any farm is 
suited only to one class of livC'-stock. Few districts anywhere are so one- 
sided as the region to which these notes refer, and even here the benefits 
of mixed stocking are admitted. These statements are in even a greater 
degree applicable to the adjoining districts of Komgha and East London, 
which were formerly regarded as consisting of excellent sheep veld till 
heartwater ruined them. Since the systematic dipping of large stock made it 
possible to stock the land more heavily, first cattle became more numerous, 
and now sheep, even merinoes, are being introduced successfully. The 
cattle bite the taller grass aud allow the finer ones to grow between. It 
is these latter also which are most apt to be destroyed by veld fires. The 
seed, too, where the veld is not annually burned, but eaten down, has more 
chance to tnature and to germinate. Not to be omitted is the effect of 
the conversion of some seventy or more pounds of grass per beast daily 
into manure in the place of the loss of all this in the smoke of occasional 
fires. In the aggregate this is not insignificant. 

Different classes of stock have preferences for particular grasses, hence 
mixing cattle, sheep, horses, and goats prevent any one species left un- 
eaten from spreading unduly over the veld ; mixed stocking — to be carefully 
distinguislied from over-stocking — thus leads to a refinement, enrichment, 
and improvement or “ sweetening " of the veld. 

It will, therefore, l^e agreed that with more fencing aud more large 
stock the need of veld-burning, an admittedly necessaiy evil at present, 
might to a considerable extent l^e reduced and brought into reasonable 
control. This is a practical impossibility with only sheep on the farm, in 
effcH^t no one really farms with only one class of stock. 

What st<K‘k thou may mexst profitably be added, subsidiaiy to the main 
industry of sheep farming^ Goats and ostriches are at once tx> be rejected, 
as relatively unsuitable, and horses in a degree less so. Other districts are 
so much more favourable for these classes that they are, except on quite a 
minor scale, to be rejected by the process of exclusion. There remains only 
cattle, for which the district is well suited, in addition to sheep, by nature. 
At pre.sent the food supply of cattle is largely removed by systematic veld 
burning, but cattle ever will be second, and but a poor second, to sheep. 

Of cattle fanning there are many forms, some are unsuitod to the cir- 
cumstances of the district. Milk production on a large scale implies pecu- 
liar advantages for transit to market, for labour, and for a plentiful and 
assured supply of green food, natural or artificial, all the year round. That 
this is not possible in Stutterlieim all will admit, except j)erhaps in a few 
exceptional cases. Cheese-making requires a reliable and relatively large 
supply of milk for a season, at least sufficient to remunerate a competent 
cheese-maker and to occupy him profitably. Wherever many cows are 
needed labour at milking time is necossai*y. Rearing calves entails the use 
of home paddocks and the like, which in a sheep district may be more 
wanted for lambing ewes and stud sheep. 

Under those circumstances and in view of the present conditions, some 
other lino seems desirable, and this might be found in the elsewhere profit- 
able occupation of fattening cattle for the butcher. In Europe and else- 
where this process has been reduced to a fine art — and a very profitable 
one. In many parts of England and Scotland the grazier buys what are 
called store cattle, corresponding to our tollies, fattens them on pasture or 
on gras^, supplemented by linseed cake, and other artificial foods, and 
after six or seven months sells them at fat stock aucimn sales to the 
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butcher. The same pra^ctice is to some little extent followed in South 
Africa, where the grazier farmer is for some obscure reason termed a 
“ speculator,” which he is not, but just as much a producer and bona fide 
farmer as the sheep, wine, or corn producer. The graziers’ stock are bred 
in the neighbourhood sometimes, but are largely brought to the richer 
pastures of the Midlands, of Durham and Northumberland, and largely to 
the south and east of Scotland from poorer parts where the cattle breeding 
is followed, or from dairying districts where the pasture is wanted for 
milk cows, not for oxen. Great numbers of live-stock are thus sent an- 
nually from Wales and Ireland, and at one time came from Canada. In 
this way the finest meat in the world is produced, great massive carcasses 
over 2,000 lbs. in weight, with a minimum of bone and otfal, with a great 
development of the most valuable parts, the loins, porterhou.se, etc., with 
white fat embedded in succulent, well-flavoured flesh — the antithesis of the 
stringy old trek ox. In South Africa much has yet to be learnt of how 
to grow, quickly and cheaply, tender, well-flavoured beef, with a fine grain 
— meat of the very best quality. Can this want not be satisfied with ad- 
vantage here ? It seems so. The markets of the Cape may as time goes 
on be expected to become more particular and fastidious than is to-day the 
case. The buyer will show greater discrimination in the selection of the 
slaughter stock, and only the best ripe meat will be in demand. This 
should prove the opportunity of the South-eastern Border farmer, who 
will take the trouble, and wlu^ will prepare himself for the change. At 
present, it must be admitted, there is little incentive to produce meat of 
a superior qxiality, but public taste has to be educated up to such things, 
and until it is known that a better article exists and may be had for 
a somewhat higher price, the consumer will take what he can get and not 
want more. Tlie profitableness of fattening cattle for the butcher must, 
of course, depend on the relative prices of lean and fat stock and the time 
required for and the cost of fattening. This in turn depends largely on 
the pasture and on the breed and quality of the cattle in question, the 
selection of animals inclined to- lay on flesh readily, and, of course, like 
everything else, on the accidents? of markets, demand, and supply. These 
considerations point to the conclusion that there is a reasonable opening, 
a need, and an opportunity for rearing and purchasing cattle for the pur- 
pose of fatting off for the market, and that this procedure should enhance 
the profits of fanning and increase the use made of the land, at the same 
time benefiting, but remaining subsidiary to, the main occupation of the 
district — sheep farming. Fortunately for the proposal, several of the 
best-known periodic stock fairs in South Africa are held within the im- 
mediate vicinity. There should, therefore, never be much trouble either 
about the purchase of lean stock or the disposal of fat stock. In buying 
lean stock to fatten a very different animal must be chosen to what is 
wanted for trek purposes. In place of long limbs, firm muscles, and 
sinews, powerful shoulders and back, and well-developed scoff, the animal 
to fatten readily must be short-legged, with a deep body, and well-sprung 
ribs, and bro-ad frame, on which much meat and fat may be laid on^, the 
skin must be soft and elastic, and the temperament mild a<nd calm. The 
native stock and the Afrikanders are, as a rule, of the former type, s-lovA 
growing and hard, whereas the profitable grazier’s beast will be one show- 
ing at least some signs of Shorthorn, Hereford, Angus, Devon, Welsh, Sus- 
sex, and the like. In Cape Colony there should be no difficulty in main- 
taining sufficient hardiness in cross-breds containing more or less of the 
blood of these artificial breeds. In compaxison with stock fed for milk 
production, fattening cattle on natural pastures produces flesh and fat at 
a minimum expense and with very little attention ; at the same time, fat- 
tening oxen does more to keep down and improve the veld than do csows, 
which are apt to be less active in seeking food, though equally in need of 
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it for milk foiniation, being, as a rule, partially stall fed. Where, as in 
this case, cattle are of secondary, not prime, importance, the advantages 
of adopting the system of purchasing lean stock, and feeding it, is especi- 
ally to be recommended, as it does away with all the labouir and trouble 
associated with breeding, and the capital is returned sooner, no sum being 
sunk in the breeding cattle needed. In favour of this plan it is also to be 
remembered that the absence of a fixed number of breeding stock materi- 
ally helps when the occasional droughts come round. Stall feeding is out 
of the question, of course, and all that is needed additional to the usual 
appurtenances of a farm to-day is adequate shelter in the camps, roofed 
sheds, or plantations of trees. The possibilities of disease must be faced, 
but this risk has now been materially reduced by the spread of systematic 
and general dipping, the rapid extension of which practice is already mak- 
ing its mark on the horned stock industry. 

To find their f(X)d on land for many years grazed by sheep, the cattle 
required for the purpose in view must be of a special character, small, with 
a good, compact frame, on which flesh can be readily piled up ; active, yet 
with a readiness to fatten ; hardy, yet of an early maturing nature ; 
quick, that is, to take advantage of favourable conditions, yet able to 
withstand adverse spells. Sires of the heavy breeds, such as the beefy 
type of Sliorthorns, Frieslands, and the like, are disqualified, in spite of 
their fattening properties ; the Afrikander, with many virtues, is, on the 
other hand, though hardy, too slow loaturing to be the most ideally pro- 
fitable beast, especially if bred as well as fattened on the farm. 

In the more purely sheep-veld cattle are of less importance than where 
the grass grows rankly and with a tendency to be sour. Besides shelter 
for the stock, a reseiwe of food is very desirable, and wherever possible hay 
should be cut on the veld and made into stacks, whicli, when they havQ 
sweated, form an invaluable stand-by for the wdnter. On every farm there 
are opportunities for growing some extra food, be it lucerne, rape, turnip, 
paspaluni, Rhodes grass, (ir the like. As time goes on these must all come 
into daily use, and the sooner the better. What is best for each individual 
case can only be ascertained by the slow, but sure method of experiment, 
by trying things on a small scale first. That the veld of Stutterlieim is 
naturally good is known to all ; it follows that the soil and climate must 
be exceptionally suitable to grasses, and that the pasture could therefore 
be readily improved by artificial means by sowing better grasses and by 
paddocking. As deserving of at least very careful trial, it would be well 
worth while to try to establish paspalum, Rhodes grass (on the old lands), 
fescues, cocksfoot, Yorkshire fog, I’ye grasses, and rescue grass. First ex- 
periment, and if they answer, then sow mixtures of the best. Simul- 
taneously with the improvement of the pasturage, the stock carrying 
capacity of the farm can be increased by fencing appropriately and by 
judicious and systematic dipping. It has been proved to demonstration 
that any farm adequately fenced and sufficiently heavily stocked can be 
cleared of ticks by regular and consistent dipping, together with the care- 
ful exclusion of infected cattle. Every farm should have a quarantine 
paddock, and all purchased stock should be kept there for a month, dur- 
ing which time they may be dipped three times, first on arrival, again 14 
days latei*, and finally before being allowed to mix with the rest of the 
animals on the farm. The writer was on a recent occasion much stinick 
with the high degree in which the desiderated qualities just mentioned 
are present in the Welsh breed of cattle as found on the farm of Mr. Pell 
Edmonds at Dohne, Stutterheim, and in cross-breds by a Welsh bull out 
of the ordinary cattle of the country. These animals were remarkable for 
their uniformity and resamblanc^e to the pure-bred Welsh, showing the 
prepotency of a sire of an old fixed breed over nondescript cows. Tli© 
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Welsh cattle are essentially meat producers, though ranked- also as good 
milkei’s. They have a faculty, more than most, of laying aw flesh when 
grazing, as opposed to stall fattening, which some other breeds, such as 
Frieslands, and in a measure Shorthorns, are more disposed to do. In 
England, Welsh oxen, so-called “ runts,” are much in request for grazing 
purposes and for fattening on the grass. And especially this breed is re- 
nowned for hardiness and activity, for being able to live roughly, yet keep 
condition and to respond to any improvement in their surroundings. 

Writing of the AVelsh breed 70 years ago, since when they have im- 
proved, Youatt, the classic authority on such subjects, said: — “ Tliey com»- 
bine to a considerable degree, and perhaps as far as they can be combined, 
the two opposite qualities of being very fair milkers, with a propemaity to 
fatten. The meat is generally b^utifully marbled. It is equal to that 
of the Scotch cattle, and some epicures prefer it. They thrive in every 
situation, tliey will live where others starve, and they will rapidly out- 
strip most others when they have plenty of good pasture.” If a pei*sonal 
opinion may be submitted, it is that tliis breed has a special purpose tot 
serve in South Africa, in that it has certain resemblances to our original 
breeds, and harmonising in conformation, is more suited for the purpose 
of improving and grading up common and native cattle than are the more 
artificial breeds, such as Jei*sey or even Shoilhorns and Frieslands, whose 
qualities have been very highly developed in certain particular directions. 
These may with success be used later on, or where these extremely special- 
ised qualities are required, and their corresponding needs supplied. 

Another suggestion may be ventured. We have amongst us a breed 
of cattle — the Pondn — with very desirable merits, and such distinctive 
properties that it would be well both to infuse some of this blood into 
our common herds, and to endeavour, before it becomes lost, as it is quite 
likely soon to do now, to preserve it pure, and by careful breeding and 
selection, so as to establish it and further develop its peculiar points. 
These animals are too well known to those for whom these lines are writ^ 
ten to need description. Tt may, however, be pointed out that these ani- 
mals possess in a remarkable degree for a “ native ” breed that subtle 
point termed “ quality,” which conveys, inter alia, the fact that they fulfil 
in a high degree our expectetions of them : the milk is rich, if not plenti- 
ful ; there is a very large proportion of meat on the carcass ; they make 
the most of their circumstances ; lay flesh on fast and keep their condi- 
tion ; the skin is soft in texture and thin, and hair smooth and silky ; 
the bones small, and the limbs buck-like, hard, and finely chiselled. The 
horn is refined, not coarse ; the neck creases are fine and numei*ous ; the 
tail is thin and tapering. The frame of the Pondo is singularly “ blocky,” 
deep, rectangular, and smooth, one part merging into another. The ani- 
mal is symmetrical and compact. It is of small size, not a serious drawback 
— indeed, frequently an advantage on inferior pasture, where the more 
legs and mouths to a given live- weight the more chance of sufficient food 
being found and eaten. With all respect to the greater experience of those 
familiar with the breed, I submit that it has traits and possdbilitiee de- 
^rving of attention, and likely to prove of material benefit to our farmers 
if judiciously applied. 

These notes have been put on paper at the request of the President of 
the Stutterbeim Farmers’ Association, an honour for which I thank him. 
They are to be regarded as those of an outsider, but if they merely serve 
to promote discussion on the subject handled, even of a destructive critical 
character, they will not be in vain. 



THE GREAT DIP CONTROVERSY. 


DOEvS LIME AND SULPHUR INJURE WOOLS MORE THAN 

OTHER DIPS ? 

INTERESTING EXPERIMENTS. 

REPORT BY MR. S. B. HOLDINGS. 


The much debated qucstioji “ Does Lime and Sulphur injure wool 
more than other dips? ' haviug reached the acute stage, au effort haa been 
made by the Agricultural Department to secure by actual experiment 
some positive results which might help to settle the controversy. Unfortu- 
nately, some delays arose, and the reports are published much later than, 
was anticipated. The scheme of the experiment was to select certain 
sheep, have them shorn, dip sections in different dips at various stages of 
tlie growth of the wool, leaving one section undipped as controls, shear at 
the end of twelve months, and send the fleeces for treatment up to the 
dyeing stage in order to test the effects of the different dips. 

The first portion of the experiment was carried out under the super- 
vision of the Chief Inspector of Sheep, who reported to the Director of 
Agriculture, on May 27, 1907, as under: — 

I have the honour to report that 31 sheep wej'e purchased from Mr. 
Hockly, of Cullendale, Bedford. These sheep were shorn on the 23rd and 
24th April, 1906, and marked in the ear with the follcmdng numbers: 

1 and 71 to 100 (inclusive). On the 25th April, 1906, three of these 
sheep were dipped in Cooper's Powder, three in Tobacco extract, and three 
ill Lime and Sulphur. Three months later nine other sheep were treated 
in the same manner ; and at six months from the date of shearing nine 
more were dipped as above described. In each case a second dipping was 
given, a.s nearly as possible within 16 days of the first operation. On the 
7th instant I had the 31 sheep shoni and the wool (minus the locks and 
pieces) packed in separate bales. Unfortunately, five animals, which in- 
cluded two marked 72 and 87, dipped with short wool in tobacco extract, 
one sheep (77) dipped with short wool in lime and sulphur, and another 
(90) dipped with three months' growth of wool in tbe same mixture, and 
one of the control animals, undipped, had lost their numbers, and 1 was 
unable to identify with what dip they had been treated. The wool from 
these latter sheep was therefore packed in bale marked XI. The wool 
from the tliroe control sheep which were not dipped was packed under 
separate cover, numbered X. Tlie fleeces from the other sheep were 
packed in bales, as per attached list: — 

Bale I.-— Sheep Nos. 74, 83, and 92. Dipped in Cooper,^ Powder, 
April 25 and May 12, 1906. 

Bale II.-— Sheep Nos. 72*, 75, and 87*. Dipped in Tobacco Extract 
(Austrian Brand), April 26 and May 12, 1906. 

* These are the sheep that lost their numbers. 
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Bale III. — Sheep Nos. 77*, 82, and 91. Dipped in Lime and Sulphur, 
April 25 and May 12, 1906. 

Bale IV. — Sheep Nos. 95, 98, and 100. Dipped in Cooper s Powder, 
August 14 and 29, 1906. 

Bale V. — Sheep Nos. 71, 85, and 96. Dipped in Tobacco Extract 
(Austrian Brand), August 14 and 29, 1906. 

Bale VI. — Sheep Nos. 73, 86, and 90*. Dipped in Lime and Sulphur, 
Augnst 14 and 29, 1906. 

Bale VII. — Sheep Nos. 88, 89, and 93. Dipped in Cooper's Powder, 
October 26 and November 17, 1906. 

Bale VIII. — Sheep Nos. 76, 79, and 94. Dipped in Tobacco Extract 
(Austrian Brand), Oclober 26 and November 17, 1906. 

Bale IX. — Slieep Nos. 80, 84, and 97. Dipped in Lime (tnd Sulphur, 
October 26 and November 17, 1906. 

Bale X. — Three lleeces from undipped sheep 

Bale XI. “ The fleeces from the sheep that lost their numbers. 


The above samples, merely numbered as above and with no informal 
tion as to how each had been treated, were forwarded (after some delay) 
to Mr. S. B. Hollings, the well-known authority on wool, with the re- 
quest that he should got each lot scoured separately and treated up to and 
including the dyeing stage, and report on each sample fully. In the in- 
structions it was stated that the object of the experiment was to proxuire 
precise information as to the actual effect of lime and sulphur on> the 
manufacturing quality of wool and the precise effect of that compound on 
the wool in the dyeing stage. 

Mr. S. B. Hollings very kindly acceded to the request of this Depart/- 
ment, and carried out the rest of the experiment with gieat care and pre- 
cision, as his report attached hereto indicates. To make the report ]K?r- 
fectly clear, each section, is prefaced with the details of the dipping, which 
were unknown to Mr. Hollings. Sheep fanners can accordingly draw 
their own conclusions. 


MR. S. B. HOLLINGS'S REPORT. 

The following is the full report forwarded by Mr. S. B. Hollings : — 
The Agent-General for the Cape of Good Hope in London on March 
24th last sent me cleveni samples of Cape wool, with a request that I 
‘‘ ascertain to what extent, if any, the wool had been affect^ by certain 
dippings at different stages of growth.” The information more particu- 
larly desired was : (a) What is the actual effect of lime and sulphur on 

the manufacturing quality of the wool ; and (b) what is the precise effect 
of that compound in the dyeing stages? ’ I have now pleasure to report 
upon same, having carefully examined each sample in the greasy state, and 
also when scoured and dyed. Let me say that from first to last these 
Cape wools have been handled in an ordinary commercial way, and have 
in no sense been doctored or dealt with in a superficial manner. 

The man who has done the sexmring and dyeing is a very practical 
hand, having been connected with the scouring and dyeing of wool all his 
life, ^nd is the head operator at one of our best Yorkshire mills. In 
addition he received a technical training in the dyeing department at the 
Yorkshire College (now the University of Leeds), hence the man 
knows his job thoroughly. 


Tho»e are the Hheep that l^'st their numbm. 
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Sample No. 1. 

(This sample was from sheep dipi)ed in immediately after sheariii**-. 

See Report C.I.S, above. Dipped twice in proportion of one powder to 2.'* gallons 

water. Sheep immersed one minute in dip. — Ed. A/jri cultural ,Jourtial,\ 

This sample contained three fleeces, wdiich weighed 24 lbs. The wool 
was well gi’own, nice length, 70's quality, but rather tender. I noticed 
-especially that towards the tip of the staple it was very weak, and snapped 
in two quite easily, the ends, as it were, being rotten. Wheiii scoured it 
-came a poor, yellow colour, being in parts very stained and discoloured. 
The dyer says ; “ I scoured this sample, and found it to wash quite natur- 
ally, but the colour is anything but good, and such ought not to appear 
in any scoured combing wool. I had no trouble in cleansing and remov- 
ing the grease and other ingredients, while in dyeing I had no difficulty 
in getting a level and even shade.” 7’he colour of this dyed sample is 
pink, but to me it lacks that rich, bloomy shade which it should have had. 
In my own mind I doubt if this pink shade would reveal the presence of 
any injury which the fibres have sustained in dipjhng, but the dyer had 
a free hand, and selected this pink shade for this particular sample, which 
has come out even and level. 


Sample No. 2. 

[This samp’o was from .-iheep dipped in Tahaec.i hh-tracf (Austrian brand) iuunediatfly 
nfter shearintr. Sec Report (M.S. above. She*p dipped twice ; one jrallon of dip to ir/n 
g’alloiis of water. Sheep immersed one minute. —Ed. Agricultural ,)(turua}A[ 

Hero we had one fleece, w'cighiiig 10 lbs. Quality 64’s. mostly sound, 
though tender in parts. It was yellow, as if sulphur had been deposited 
in fairly large quantifies U}xin the fleece, and it was not so well grown as 
Sample No. 1. Some staples snapped veiw readily, and was not so attrac- 
tive in appearance as it might have been. When scoured the wool was 
not by any means the best of colour, showing patches of yellow stain. This 
is what the dyer says: “I scoured this sample of wool, and found it 
somewhat difficult to treat. It did not scour naturally, as wool should do. 
It s(?emed as if something was in the wool which had a reaction upon the 
scouring liquor, and destroyed the scour. The reaction on the scour I 
should say could have been produced by lime and sulphur. In dyeing, I 
got a somewhat uneven shade.” The colour of this sample is a dark 
brown, and no manufacturer would pass it for being level and true. It 
shows both light and dark places, .some being quite olive in colour, and 
•others a very heavy a.iid dead brown. 

Sample No. 3. 


[This sample was from sheep dipped in Lime and Sulphur immedia*^(‘’y after shearinij. 
“Fee Rejwrt of C.I.S. above. Dipped twice ; 25 Ib.s sulphur and IH lbs. cf lime to 100 pad ms 
wat*r. Sheep immersed one minute. — Ed. Agricultural Jourual.^ 

This weighed 14 lbs., there being two fleeces. One was very yellow in 
sippearance, but of good length and very fine quality, the other flewe 
being shorter, and indicating a more stunted growth. The staple ends 
were very dry and harsh, and as I tested the sample for strength, I could 
see come powdery Bubetance fly Dut. About one inch from the tip of the 
staple it quite easily broke in two. Thi? sample was anything but attrac- 
tive, the yellow appearance being objectionable. Any practical wool 
anan could see at once that it would net come a good colour. 
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The dyer says that he had no difficulty in scouring* the wool, bub 
the colour is very bad. ” I confirm this, and it has come about the worst 
white of any of the eleven samples, being very similar to No. 1. It ia 
dingy, very yellow, and is only fit for dyeing black, or some sucli dark 
shade. The man dyed this sample olive brown, and it is very uneven and 
very unsatisfactory. There is a complete lack of uniformity of shade 
throughout. 

Sample No. 4. 

rriiis ^sample was from sheep dipped in Coopf'rfi Powtit r three months after shearing. 
See Report C.I.S. above. Twice dipped: packets powder <o 60 gallons water. Sheep 

immersed one minute.— Ed. Afjrlcultural Journal.] 

This sample weighed 28 lbs., and contained three fleeces. Two of 
them were lighter than the other, one especially being very well grown. 
They showed good super 64 's quality, good len^h, but veiw tender in 
parts, and damaged 1 should say by dipping. One of the fleeces had a 
very yellow bottom. I was surprised how the staple broke in two, no 
effort., whatever being required. The dyer says : ‘‘I scoured this sample, 
and found it very difficult to treat. It behaved like Sample No. 2. In 
dyeing I got a very uneven shade.’’ The colour is a blue, and anybody 
can see at once how uneven it is. It is light and dark in places, and no 
manufacturer would pass it. 


Sample No. 5. 

[This .sample was from .shec^p dipped iii Tohurco hh'lruH ( Au triaii brand) fhree 
months after shearing. See Report C.I.S. above. Dipped twice : one gallon dip to 150 
gallons water. Sheep immersed one minute. —Kd. Agrlrulfurol Journ tl ] 

Here we had tliree fleeces, weighing 26 lbs. Two were better grown 
than the other, not so yellow in appearance, 70’s quality, sound, and more 
like what wool should be. It was a little harsh in handle, and one fleece 
was a little tender. Tliis abk) w^as yeliowish, particularly near the bot- 
tom of the staple. The dyer says that the scouring was “ same as Sample 
No. 1,” that is, he had little difficulty in treating it, and the ahgde is 
fairly true and even. The $coured sample is anything but satisfactory to 
my mind, being very yellov in parts and discoloured. At the^saqie time, 
I am bound to admit that the puce shade is passable, and a good bomtner- 
cial colour. 


Sample No. 6. 

[Thih .sample was from sheep dipped in Lime ani Snlfthur three months after shearing. 
See Report C.I.S. above. Dipped twice ; 25 lbs, sulphur and l« lb». lime to 100 gallons of 
water. Sheep immersed one minute. — Ed. Agruntltural Journal.] 

This sample weighed 19 lbs., and contained two fleeces. One fleece 
was finer than the other, bqjng 70’s, and the other 60’s to 64'8 quality. 
It i^ae the latter that was the soundest. Generally speaking, the colour 
of this wool was more like what wool should be. It was nice and soft, 
generally sound, though in parts the staple snapped about an inch from 
the tip. The dyer says: ‘'I scoured this sample, and found it t^l^yrash 
quite naturally. I had no difficult in removing the fatty mattSP and 
other ingredients from the w<x)l. in dyeing » I got a somewhat uneven 
shade.’’ The colour of this sample would have been first-class, but here 
again it is touched with yellow stains, and no amount of scouHng would 
rcntoivlB them in any sample. The dyed shade is a blue, and here again it 
lacks uniformity, being light and dark in places. I call it very unsatis- 
factory, aiid would not be passed by any manufacturer. 
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Sample No: 7. 

y.‘hi.s sample wai^ from s'leep dipped in Cooper x Potrder six months after shearing. 
See Report C.l.S. above. Dipped twice; li packets to oO gallons of water. Sheep 
immerrcd for one minute.— Ed. AtfricuUural Jour no I . ) 

This parcel oontaiiied throe fleeces, weighing 27 lbs. One was speci- 
ally good, and the best fleece I had opened up so far. One showed a de- 
cided break m the staple, and the other was rather fatty and heavy, but 
fairly sound. These fleece.s so far showed the best colour, and presented 
the most healthy appearance, and more like what wool should be. I am 
all the more surprised with this in view of what the dyer reports cx>ncern- 
ing this parcel. He says : “ I scoured this sample, and found it very 
difficult to cleanse the wool from its fatty substance and other ingredients. 
The reaction on the scouring liquor was very severe, almost destroying the 
scour altogether. I had to make a fresh scouring bath before the wool 
was anything like passable. It handled somewhat sharp, harsh, and brit- 
tle, and has not that soft, kind Jiandle that wool ought to have when it 
scours naturally and in the ordinary way. In dyeing, the shade is only 
fairly even, and not by any means perfect.” A thought occurs: Has the 
dipping had a greater percentage of lime in it than sulphur? I am all 
the more siirprisod with the dyer's report when I view the wm)l in the 
greasy state, but the dyed sample confirms what I have always said, that 
lime and sulphur dip comes up quite unexpectedly, and reveals itself 
when dyed. Tliis sample is not even in shade, as it should be. 

Sample No. 8. 

[This Humple was from sheep difiped in 7oh//rno KHroot (Aut^trian brand) six months 
after shearing 8ee Report CM. S. above, twice dipp d : one gallon dip to 15') gallons of 
water. Sheep imraer8e<l one minute. -Ed. Afinrulturoi Journal.] 

Here we had three go(Kl fleeces, one particularly so, but two were ten- 
der in parts, mostly across the back. The colour was good, generally 
sound, well grown, and a very desirable class of wool. I liked this sample 
the best I had seen so far, and the colour on the whole is avS good a white 
as any. It was 64 s to 70’s quality. At the bottom of one fleece the 
stiiple was fastened together, and it gave me the impression that they 
were lime crystals, as if the sheop had been dipped quite recently. The 
dyer says that ” in .scouring and dyeing same as No. G.” The shade dyed 
is a light blue, but is not level, true, or even. 

Sample No, 9. 

[This sample from ehoep dipped in JAme and six monthn after shearing. 

See Report O.I.S. above. Dippel twice ; 25 lbs. sulphur and IS lb.s. of lime to 100 gallons 
water. S'heep immersed for one minute.-- Ed. Af/rirultural Jonrnal. j 

Here we had three fleeces again, weighiiKg 28 lbs. One was rather 
short, fatty, and tender in parte; anotlier was very light and attractive, 
sounds and well grown ; while the third was heavy and fatty, tender here 
and there, but would pass well for soundness. It was good commercial 
wool, and above the average for Cape. It showed a good average colour, 
and handled well. The dyer says : “ I scoured this sample, and found it 
exactly like No. 7. In dyeing, the wool is somewhat uneven in shade.” 
The colour when scoured is only average, and not as good as I had ex- 
pected to see. It is a little yellow in parts, but the shade (a light blue) 
la a rotten one. It is about the worst imaginable. I must candidly say 
that from the character of the greasy wool I expected a different result. 
But these blues are the very shades to reveal anything wrong in wool. 
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Sample No. 10. 

[These are the fleeces from the undipped sheep. See Report C.I.S. above.— Ed. 

Aijr} cultural Journal.] 

This parcel contained three fleeces, weighing 25 lbs. One was well 
gi'own, good length, rather weak in staple across the back, but a good 
average colour. Another was rather tender, somewhat yellow, but a use- 
ful class of wool, though in parte it handled a little harshly. The remain- 
ing fleece was the soundest in the lot, quality 70’s, well grown, a little yel- 
low, but a very desirable fleece. The dyer says “ Same as No. 1,’^ indi- 
cating that he had no difficulty in scouring. This is what I expected, but 
the yellow stains show distinctly on the scoured sample. The shade dyed 
is a puce, and is a good, passable commercial colour. Some parts are a 

little darker than others, but there is nothing like the unevenness which 

some samples show. 

Sample No. 11. 

[These were the fleece? from the sheep that lost their identifying numbers. See 
Report C.I.S. above.— Ed. Agricultural Journal] 

This was the biggest parcel in the lot, containing five fleeces. One 

was rather fatty, soft in handle, sound, good length, 70's quality, and 

average colour. Another was 64 s, tender in parts, particularly in the 
neck and back, fajr length, average colour, and lighter than the previous 
fleeces. No. 3 was a ver)^ good fleece, capital length, 64 s to 70 s quality, 
average colour and condition, but some staple tips were very tender, as if 
it had been in/ coiitaci with some dip. Another was very similar to the 
previous description, but. if anything, more sound. The last fleece was 
very good, sound, average handle, and a good colour. Here and there 
the fleeces showed a little yellowness in the bottom, while some of the 
staple tips were very tender, but on the whole they were five useful fleeces 
of wool. The dyer says; “I scoured this sample, and found it just like 
No. 7. In dyeing the wool, the result was an uneven shade.’' The colour 
of the scoured sample was hardly as good as I thought it would be, and 
the light blue shade of the dyed sample is anything but satisfactory. 

What surprises me most in the above is that where the best results 
could have been expected, the actual outcome is otherwise, I noticed dis- 
tinctly that samples No. 8 to 11 contained the best grown wool, and they 
presented in the greasy state a more natural and healthy appearance than 
the previous samples, and yet the shades when dyed are anything but 
satisfactory. It will be most interesting to know what the wools have 
been dipped in. Finally, let me say that I am more convinced than ever 
that lime and sulphur sheep dips are injurious to the wool fibre, and the 
results seen above confirm all the objectionable features I have hitherto 
experienced when conducting experiments with these dipped wools. All 
the above samples have been dealt with in a fair, honest, straight, and 
business-like way, and the results are anything but what they should be. 

(Sgd.) S. B. Hollinos. 

P.S. — I would just say that for each sample a fresh soouring bath was 
made and treated by itself, and likewise in dyeing every sample was 
handled separately and independent of each other. 



CAPE FRUIT IN RHODESIA. 


CONDKMNED CONSIGNMENTS. 


Tilt* following in ii list of consignments of Cape Fruit condeninecl 
by the Kliodesiau Administration during the season 1907-S, under the 
lm]>ortation of Plants Regulation Ordinance, 1901 : — 


Date. 

Tmjiorted 

from 

By whom 
Imported. 

Description of fruit. 

Disease 
or Pest. 

Dec. 

17 

Paarl, C.C, 

Wightman, 

Bulawayo 

9 boxes pears destroyed 

Codlin 
moth and 
a p p 1 e 
maggot. 

Jan. 

20 

Stellenbosch, 

C.C. 

Rabinowitz, 

Bulawayo 

72 cases fruit consigned, apples 
destroyed 

Codlin 

moth. 

»> 

2S 

Ea.st London 

Lang. Bulawayo 4 oases fruit destroyed. Aban- 
1 d ned by co signi^e, C.N. No. 

211, no certificate 



ao 

Stellenbosch, 

C.C. 

Rabinowitz, 

Bulawayo 

4fi cases fruit consigner!, 200 
pears destroyed 

Codlin 

moth. 


;to 

De Doornsi, 
C.C. 

N aidoo, 

Bulawayo 

7 boxes apples consigned, 34 
apples destroyed 

do. 

t? 

m 

Hex River, 
C.C. 

Market Master, 
Bulawayo 

12 cases pears consigned, 1 case 
destroyed 

do. 


31 

Hu>?uenot. 

C.C. 

Rabinowitz, 

Bulawayo 

18 boxes apples consigned, 150 
apples destroyed 

do. 


31 

StellenboBch, 

C.C. 

Rabinowitz, 

Bulawayo 

74 cases fruit consigned, lOO 
jjears destroyed 

do. 


31 

De Dooms, 
C.C. 

Naidoo, 

Bulawayo 

y boxes apples and 2 boxes pears 
destroyed 

do. 

Feb. 

4 

Huguenot, 

C.C. 

Rabinowitz, 

Bulawayo 

12 boxes apples, 20 ca.se s fruit 
consigned, 330 apples and 120 
pears destioyed 

do. 

It 

S 

Stellenbosch, 

C.C. 

tt f 

42 cases fruit consigned, 45 
apples destroyed 

do- 

■’ 

13 

Stellenbosch, 

C.C. 

t* tt 

27 boxes fruit consigned, 5 apples 
destroyed 

do. 

»t 

IH 

Huguenot, * 

C.C. 

tt tt 

4 boxes apples consigned, 170 
apples destroyed 

do. 


20 1 

Stellenbosch, 

C.C. 

It tt 

78 oases fruit consigned, 70 pears 
destroyed 

do. 

May 

0 

i 

C.C. 

P. J. Maltas, 

Umtali 

2 cases apples destroyed. No 
certificate forthcoming at 
Umtali 


Feb. 

25 

Kimberley 

i 

Ramson 

2 oases pemra destroyed 

Codlin 

moth. 
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CAPE FRUIT IN RHODESIA.— CONDEMNED CONSIGNMENTS— 

(continued). 


Date. 

Imported 

from 

1 

By whom 
Imported. 

Description of fruit. 

Disease 
or Pest. 

Feb. 

27 

Cap 3 Town 

Simon 

30 cases consigned, 30 apples and 
12 pears destroyed 

Codlin 

moth. 

April 

1 

Beaufort Westi Blackbeard, 
(\oble) 1 Bulawayo 

2 cases quinces destroyed 

j do. 

o 

k; 

Drahamstown 

C.O. 

Ryland, 

1 Bulawayo 

28 cases consigned. 6 cases graphs 
destroyed Under Govern- 

ment Notice No, 211 of 1907 



21 

Stellenbosch 

(Nicholson) 

1 Rabinowitz. 

Bulawayo 

14 cises fruit consigned, 1 ca.se 
apple.s destroyed 

Codlin 

moth. 

1' 

21 

Cape Town 
(Wood & Co.) 

1 Simon, 

Bulawayo 

r> cases pears destroyed 

do. 

V 

23 

Hex River 
(Steenkamp) 

Rabinowitz, 

Bulawayo 

ir> boxes consigned, 4 apples 
destroyed 

do. 

March 

5 

De Dooms, 
C.C. (De Vos) 

Naidoo. 

Bulawayo 

8 boxes consigned. 7 quinces 
d stroyed 

do. 

D 

r> 

Ilex River 
(Steenkamp) 

Rabinowitz, 

Bulawayo 

81 boxes consigned, 1 box and 18 
apples destroyed 

do. 

U 

T) 

Malmesbury 
(E. A Kara) 

Kara, Bulawayo 

S boxes apjiles and pears con- 
signeil, 84 apples and 4 ]>earK 
de.'troyed i 

do. 


10 

Paarl (D. 
Marais) 

Wightman, 

Bulaw'ajo 

100 boxes consigned, all de- i 
stroyed j 

do. 

‘V 

10 

Stellenbosch 

(Rabinowitz) 

Rabinowitz, 

Bulawayo 

20 case.s gra])e.s destroyed 1 

Mildew. 

■M 

17 

Stellonbofich 
(AC. Butler) 

„ 

43 boxes consigned, 14 apples 
de.stroyed. 

Codlin 

moth. 

1) 

17 

Stellenbosch 
(A .0. Butler)' 

M 

(>6 boxes consigned, 18 apples 
destroyed 

do. 

n 

19 

Hex River j 
(.S'eenkamp), 

M It 

20 boxes quinces consigned, all i 
liestroyed | 

do. 


loj 

StellenbO'ch j 
(Ru.stenbert»:)| 

11 It 

8 boxes pt ars consigned, 5 pears 
destroyed 

do. 

1» 

28 

Cape Town 
(Wellington 

F uit Co.) 

Cold Storage, 

Bui iwayo 

oO cases apples consigned, a^l 
destroyed 

lo. 

’1 

81 

Stellenbcsch 
(N icholson) 

Rabinowitz. 

Bulawayo 

4 1 boxes fruit consigned, 0 apples 
destroyed 

do. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 


The Classlfloation of Merinos at Shows. 


To the EditoTy Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — M ay I be allowed Hpace for the following remarks on the circular which has 
just been issued to all Agricultural Societies by the Agricultural Union on the Classifi- 
cation of Merino Sheep at Agricultural Shows, viz.: ‘‘Your Committee wish to 
report that they are strongly of the opinion that the present classification of merino 
sheep at Agricultural Shows is detrimental to the best interests of the sheep industry, 
more e^ecially in that it tends to the crossing of the various distinct types of sheep, 
producing animals of no fixed type at all, but merely a show' sheep.” 

I think that an alteration in the classific^ition of merino sheep at shows is desir- 
able for two reasons — (1) because of the large number of medium woolled sheep which 
can compete either in the fine or robust classes ; (2) because a class of slieep competes 
(more especially at Rosebank and Port Elizabeth) which is bred for carcase as well as 
wool and which suits the country where it is reared, but stands no chance with the 
more densely clad and smaller merino from the point of view' of the wool-grower. 

For these reasons, after judging this year at Rosebank. I wrote to the Secretary 
recommending that sheep should be classified as follows : 

Class A. Merino sheep bred principally for wool. 

Class B. Merino sheep bred for wool and carcase. 

The Committee of the Agrkutiuial Union, whose report is now under consideration, 
recommend that the classincation be arranged for future exhibitions under three 
classes, viz. : 

1. Australian and Tasmanian type. 

2. Rambouillet type. 

3. Vermont type. 

and their reason is that the crossing of the various distinct types of sheep produces 
animals of no fixed type, but merely a show sheep. 

Now*, at the Styld Breeders’ Conference, held at Cradock in Julv, 1904, it was 
resolved that as all merino sheep originated from Spain, sheep bred from different 
strains should be eligible for entry in the Stud Book provided their imported ancestors 
were pedigree stock. Unless the Australian and Tasmanian type is explained as a 
sheep brea principally for wool, who is to decide what the type is since Australian 
types vary from plain to wrinkly, and from sheep producing a short clothing wool to 
others producing a five-inch staple. 

(2) Rambouillets, as sheep bred for mutton and wool, should be separately classi- 
fied ; but it may be noted that many 8he€p called Franco- Americans, bred between the 
Rambouillet and Vermont, are now being imported. How should they be entered? 

(3) fit regard to Vermonts, 1 do not thinx there arc many, if any, pure Vermont 

studs in ^mtii Africa. They have been us^ here, as in Australia, for certain definite 
purposes^ and havn benefited flocks when used with discretion and done harm 

when used otherwise. 

In rittard to the latter part of the OommiUee’s report that the crossing of the 
varicms mkinct types produces merely a show sheep, the steady annual improvement 
in the sheen shown as South African bred is apparent to all interested. The best 
sheep should vdu at a shpw, but if the Committee's report be adopted the best sheep 
might he liable to ^squalification unless tlie judges can class him as belonging to 
one of the types recommended. 
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The adoption of the Committee’s recommendation will lead either to (1) cmly 
breeders who have bred from one strain being entitled to exhibit, and with curtail- 
ment of entries comes curtailment of interest ; or (2) if all may still exhibit, to breeders 
picking out their sheep as in their opkiioii they conform to the three types. 

Finally, if breeding from one strain leads to fixity of type, why do breeders con- 
tinue to import? — Yours, etc., 

R. Pell Edmonds. 

Ripplemead, Dohne, 1st August, 1908. 


To the Editor , Aoricultuhal Journal. 

Sir, — In the August issue of the Journal 1 read the report of the Special Com- 
mittee appointed by the Agricultural Union of the Cape at their eleventh annual con- 
gress, on the question of the classification of sheep for shows, which same was adopted 
by Congress. No doubt the idea of the resolution is well meant, but in spite of that, 
my humble opinion is that if the* resolution, as it now stands, is generally adopted by 
Agricultural Societies throughout the country, it cannot fail to put a damper on 
enterprise in the formation of new and perhaps more adaptable South African tvpes. 

Besides disagreeing with the principle of the resolution, it seems ridiculous to 
recognise only one type for all Australasian sheep, liecause the sheep of Australasia 
comprise several distinct types of the merino, and from each of the.se types sheep are 
drawn for the improvement of flocks in South Africa. If these types are to be taken 
collectively as an Australasian type, then we may as well regard all English cattle 
as of one type, and in that case we would have Shorthorns, Devons, Polls and Ayr 
shires all competing in the same class. But that is absolute nonsense, and just so 
niuch would it l)e nonsense to have all Australian sheep competing in the same i-lass, 
if any change is made at all. 

It is a very reasonable suggestion that the different ty)>es of merino sheep should 
not have to compete against each other at shows, but not for the reason conveyed in 
the Union’s resolution. I take it that certain types are adapted to certain localities, 
for instance, the Vermont merino type does not, as a rule, thrive as well as some 
of the others on the sparsely-covered Karroo veldt, l>eing necessarily a very wrinkled 
and heavy-woolled sheep. They are not suited to roam over large areas in search 
of feed and water, they are more profitable on rich pasture land ; whereas some other 
types not so very wrinkled and lighter wool led, prove more profitable on such sparse 
pasture land. Hence it would seem very unfair and unbeneficial to the end of 
Agricultural Shows to make these types compete against each other, Ix^cause each 
of these tyfies is liest in its own way and locality, and, consequently, when animals 
of different types are exhibited in the same class, the placing of the awards must 
depend entirely on the particular ex|>eriences of the judges and the favourite tyj>e 
or types in their several localities. 

I cannot quite understand Congress’s reason for wanting to prevent the inter- 
mingling, in breeding, of the different types of merino. Surely they cannot consider 
any of the present types perfect already, and want to prevent the formation of new 
tyf)€s. The merino of the present da^ has reached a very high standard of per- 
iection, but mat is no reason why aspiring South Africans may not hope to achieve 
a higher standard of perfection with sheep through the medium of their own (African) 
types influenced by the conditions and cii cumstances attending. It is in this way 
only that the sheep of the present day have been bred to such a high standard and 
adaptability to various localities in other countries. Take the Australasian sheep as 
an instance of this. It is well known that Australia’s first woolled sheep were 
obtained from the Cape Colony, about the end of the eighteenth century. These 
sheep at that time must have been pure Spanish merino, or a cross between the 
Spanish sheep and the native Cape sheep. Subsequent to their introduction into 
Australia they were bred to imported Kambouillet and Saxon sheep, and latterly 
to the Vermont from America, and to-day we find famous merino flocks in Austra- 
lasia, such as those of “ Wangannella,” “Widgiewa” and “ Bellevue.” According 
to “ Australian Merino Studs,” by “ Brune,” the Wangannella type was derived from 
a direct cross of Vermont sires with the progeny of imported Kambouillet sheep. 

Of course I do not wish to advocate crossing different fixed types indis- 
criminately and aimlessly, but so soon as the cross produces a <^sirable sheep and 
nearest to what you are aiming for the type of that animal, or animals, must be 
fixed by discarding, right through, all those which do not in the least resemble your 
ideal. Keeping the present types pure is the best and only thing to do if you are 
convinced that nothing better can be produced, but such is not perhaps the sto(;k- 
man’s fullest meaning of the term “breeding.” It is merely '^upkeepmg” a breed 
or a which has already been fixed by someone else. Where a fixed type can be 
raised m great numbers, on country suited to its requirements, it proves advantageous, 
inaamuoh lUs the wool will be, or should be, of the same quality and staple right 
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through, and when a big clip of wool of the same quality can Ik? supplied it generally 
commands a readier sale. 

All these things should he a guide to those seeking to achieve success in the 
sheep and wool industry, and it seems a very rational thing to believe that in the 
future Africa may yet produce her own types of domesticated live stock, types second 
to none. 

1 trust that the readers of this will at least credit me with having taken an 
unbiased view of the case. The best thing to do now, I should say, would l)e for 
the breeders of South Africa to ask the '‘Agricultural Union of the Cape” to rcion- 
sider their resolution, rr the classification of merino sheep for the show, with a view 
to so amending it that it shall be most beneficial to the industry and providing for 
4he recognition of a South African type. -Yours, etc.. 

C. C. Vermaak. 

LeeuwfonUdn. 20tli August, 1908. 


Breeding Instincts in Sheep versus Drought. 


'To thr Edit or, AtiRicTiLTURAL Journal. 

Sir, — 1 note among our fanners’ flocks, as well as in my own. a circnmstance that, 
while it may be purely accidental, is worthy of consideration and perhaps experiment. 
Jt is the custom of sheep fanners here to plitce their rams to the flock in September, 
withdrawing them about March. This vear the lambing season about here is remark- 
able for the scant number of early lamts, although sheep of all classes were in good 
condition in September, and the veld good with local rains up to December. Since 
December no rain has fallen here, and drought has caused loss of lambs and sheep 
to some extent; in fact, we are going through an ordinary drought. My own flock 
liave, sijnce 1905, been left entirely to nature, the rams remaining with the ewes all 
the year round. The number of lambs dropped between December and April 30th 
number only seven, and I do not expect any more for some months. A stall-ied Swiss 
•goat ram, active throughout the summer of 1906, has declined service altogether from 
September, 1907, to March 20th, 1908, although his flock were in good condition like 
himself. This goat only became of service on March 20th, eight days before a fairly 
j^eiieral rain feU south-west of our district. .Animal instincts with regard to changes 
of weather are well knowui ; the question that arises now is, are they conscious of 
jpproaching drought and cons<it»usly or instinctively abstain from breeding? From 
my flo<'k I got in 1907 a fair crop of early lambs, though the spring of 1906 was dry. 
This autumn I got practically none, twid w^e are in the middle of a drought. Kxperi 
luent can only be made by those who have enclosures running, say, 50 ewes all the year 
round with the rams, and 50 served at fixed periods. About five years’ trial should 
■decide whether it is better to leave our sheep to nature in this respect or to breed 
them up to date. I am considered very lucky by my fellow farmers in having no lambs 
to destroy. — Yours, etc., 

Herbert Alston. 

Van Wyk’s Vlei, May 7, 1908. 


June 30th, 1908. 

I have deferred the foregoing letter until further confirmation of the scant lambing 
'season was obtained, and it so happens that another remarkable incident has taken 
place? which may be of interest as it possibly indicates the contrary instinct and the 
break-up of the drought now six months old. The Swiss goat ram was put to the 
flock for the purpose of serving the young goats and such as had remained over from 
the March service; the result was that the goats served in March instantly took the 
ram, and by the third day fifteen had cast their lambs. So far I have not met any 
one here who has experienced this before, and it is looked upon as a sign of rain, tfie 
more so as the fault was distinctly that of the ewes who, by the way, are in very 
poor condition and, therefore, not liable to a perverse instinct in the direction of breed- 
ing. Should the drought break up shortly, I shall let you know ; meanwhile other 
breeders of stock may have some reasonable explanation to offer on the subject. 

H.A. 

July 13th, 1908. 

General rains have just fallen, the rainfall from IJ to 3 inches in the district, and 
to all appearance the storm has been one of ^reat extent ; it is, moreover, the first 
^reat ram in July since 1878 for the inland districts the last record I have show'ing 
fall of six inches of snow in addition to the heavy rain in that yaar and month. 
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So far the iiistiiict of the animals would seem to be correct with regard to rainfall 
or the reverse ;i the important point to note is that when rains are approaching breed- 
ing instinct apparently exceeds that of self preservation, resulting in loss to tho 
farmer unless the possibility is remembered and due precautions taken. As an 
indication of approaching seasons it remains to^ be proved. 

Herbert Alston. 

P.S. — I purposely postponed this letter to await the rainfall, as the incidenta 
alluded to are quite outside the experience of our local farmers. 


How to Administer Poison to Jackals. 


To the ICditor, Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — I beg, through the medium of the Agricultural Journal, to make certain 
suggestions which I hope will become useful to farmers. Many farmers seem to find 
great difficulty in administering poison to jackals. A great deal of this trouble may 
be overcome if the farmers were more unanimous in preparing poison baits for jackals 
in a more careful way. In administering poison to jackals care must be exercisea alike 
in quantity and preparation. Many farmers inject either an overdose or prepare the 
bait in such a way that the cunning jackal will think a dozen times before taking it. 
A very simple and convenient way of preparing is suggested in the following : Take a. 
piece of glazed butter paper about two inches square, twist up the one end as is done 
in the case of sweet packets. This is facilitated if a slate pencil with a sharp point 
or a similar implement were utilised. Then insert with a tooth pick about two grains 
of pure powdered strychnine (Jacob Hulle's recommended) into centre of paper. This 
completed, twist up the open end so that the poison is now safely emioedded into- 
the centre of the paper. Now dip this packet of poison into melted kidney, or suet fat, 
or such fat as will, after cooling, become hard. It is advisable to arrange a good many 
doses in this way at the same time ; since it involves much less labour than is the case if 
special fat had to be heated for each dose. The scheme of surrounding the paper 
vvitli fat is, as will be seen, essential. Tire paper becomes damp-resisting, so that the 
poison will not easily pass through the paper in case of the juice in the meat affect- 
ing the paper. A very important factor, since on that account the meat cannot become 
bitfer by the effect of poison, and as is the case when the poison is inserted unguarded 
into meat. Now take the packet of poison, insert it into the centre of a piece of fat 
mCut about two inches square and an inch thick ; dip the pill into some lard or drip- 
ping, This will have the tendency to remove ai^ smeu which may frighten the 
jackal, and will have a more tempting attraction. Fat meat is recommended in pre- 
ference to lean since the former is more alluring. Great caution must, however, be 
taken before inserting the poison. It is a fatal error to insert it unjpiarded, for 
sin^e flrychnine is a very bitter substance and penetrates the meat reaoily the jackul 
will shy clear of the bait after tasting of the bitter substance and will drop it at 
once a few yards away from the spot where it was placed, and will never be persuaded 
to take the second poison pill. So it is very essential to be careful in the first 
instance. 

Now let us consider which are the most suitable spots where to lay the pills and 
how to attract the fox. The most suitable places seem to be in paths which jackals 
habitu^Iy frequent. In laying the bait a very good plan i^ ^ obtain the carcase of 
an animal and drag it along the paths mentioned, and drop the pills about three 

hundred yards apart on the path where the Carcase has been, dragged. After doing 

this the carcase may be placed on some tree out of the reach of &e jackal, and a 

number of pills deposited under the tree. As the carcase decomposes the jackals wi^ 

be attracted from miles away. Sometimes, in fact generally, the jackal is not found. 
This seems only natural. The poison acts so slowly that the jackal will run for miles 
before ultimate^ succumbing to the pill. One thing is certain, the jackal will in- 
variably die. The farmers may argue that this is a distinct disadvaiit^e ; the jpckal 
not being found, their trouble has ended in ttoUkine. There would have been some 
reason for such an ars^ent when rewards were poaa nut loe deaUi proofs. Oar main 
object IS to^get rid of the cunning fox, and the pul wlft have this effect. I am quite 
sure ifNid method of preparing pills for jackals is fatal to them, and strongly recoiw-^ 
mend H to farmers. — Yours, etc., 

" T. J. WatbOK.,' 

August s. 
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The Stewart Sheep-shearer. 


H'o the Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — 1 have read with interest the troubles of Mr. Webster with the Stewart 
.Sheep-shearing machine. I, too, have had a melancholy experience with the same, 
-as last October when in England, I bought six machines of the No. 6 type, which I 
hoped to be able to induce our tenants to use had they proved satisfactory. We tried 
one, and one only, as even with the aid of the much-belauded grinder, we found them 
totally !infit for the work re#|uized. 

Now, in the July number of your magazine, 1 see a long letter from the Agents 
{Messrs. Alexander) taking up the cudgels on behalf of the manufacturers. There 
are six machines of the No. 6 tyiie here, five in their original cases, which Messrs. 
Alexander can purchase at £2 each, far below their cost price in England, and also 
below what Messrs. Alexander can obtain them from the manufacturers; or I will 
forfeit £10 to any charity if any two mem, .^ajlected by Messrs. Alexander, using the 
No. 6 machine, can sheer 900 full-grown merinos in six days of eight working hours, 
if Messrs. Alexander will forfeit the like sum in the event of their failure. 

I mention 900 as they say in their letter to you, “ an intelligent native with 
practice could sheer up to 150 sheep a day.” And, of course, the same machine must 
me used the whole time. — Yours, etc.. 

W. Graham McIvor, 

Mjunaging Director, Read’s Drift Land Co. 

Douglas, Cape Colony, July 31. 


Supposed Lung Worm in Sheep. 


'To the Editor, AGRICULTURAL Journal. 

Sir, — (’ an you, or one of your readers, come to my assistance as regards the 
following reciuest? In my goats there is a kind of lung-sickness, and I have tried 
.already anything I could think of, but nothing avails. Tiie symptoms are : The goat 
starts coughing, just like a ” jaagziek ” sheep, and also worse. It seems as if the 
nose is internally stuffed ; in some cases the throat swells, and the animal soon loses 
•condition until it has become quite weak, and the result is death. 1 have had several 
•opened. They are all the same internally. The lungs are affected ; it seems as if 
tne whole lung has become rotten through inflammation. Some of my sheep are simi- 
tlarly affected, only the nose is covered in front with bloody snot. — Yours, etc. 

J. H. VAN DER Walt. 

Welvanpus, June 6, 1908. 

fThe cause is probably a parasite of the huigs or luugworm. The Chief Veterinary 
:8urgeon would be pleased to communicate with the writer of above if he will forward 
his niU postal address,] 


Kaalzlekte in Young Stock. 


*ro the Editor f Aobicultitbal Journal. 

Sir, —I shall be very much obliged if one of the readers of the Agricultural 
Joumai could advise me on a kind of disease called Kaalzlekte.'* I have a splendid 
Karroo farm for goats, sheep, etc., but all the little lambs that are born on said farm 
get the Kaalziekte and die. I have tried several remedies, but everything has failed 
to cure the little, hairless animals. Hoping to get some advice. — YouTs, etc., 


Willowmore. 


Bok Bobr. 
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From the North-West 

To the Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — W«, stockfariners of the district of Kenhardt, after having passed through 
a time of depression from 1907 till July, 1908, see the beginning ol our deliverance 
from the severe and intense drought in the favourable rain which fell over the whole 
of the district from the 9th to the 11th of July. As far as is known to me, we got 
fairly well off as regards our poor stock, which had to be in such a continuous rain. 
The veld is growing very slowly, but we can’t expect better, July being a month in 
which neither veld nor stock of any class goes on well as a rule. We hope, however, 
soon to have better conditions and our stock in health, as we feel very much our 
losses of the past, not only on account of drought, but actually through severe 
diseases, as, for instance (1) vomeerziekte, (2) lamziekte, (3) klauwziekte (footrot), 
(4) haarworm (wireworm). These are all diseases, the appearance of which in our 
district amongst sheep u« well as goats was markedly fatal ; and the result was that 
a large proportion of our stock was much injured as to condition. It could be 
noticed at once when disease was amongst the herds; they were very poor and low- 
spirited. This was the primary cause, together with the drought, of our heavy 
losses. I wash to thank Messrs. Hayward and Co., Port Elizabeth, for the remedy 
against footrot sent me on trial, viz., footrot ointment. 1 have tried it on twelve to 
fifteen sheep, and may say that it had a good effect. But the most beneficial remedy 
was ash thrown about at the drinking troughs, and sprinkled with water so as to make 
a mixture like mud. That has removed the disease at once. Against wireworm I 
received a remedy for trial from Mr. M. U. Gradwell, Woodlands. I experimented 
on six sheep, which showed outwards signs cf wireworm. I gave them one dose. 
One died and five recovered immediately. I can’t say exactly that the sheep were 
infected with wireworm, but they were ailing; the remedy, administered according to 
recipe, had a good effect. 

I have also suffered great loss in my ostriches. In December, 1907, I had eighty 
plucking birds and forty chickens, all of them grazing in a camp of about 4,000 
morgen. When the drought increased, I had to feed them with bones (?) and later 
on the poor ones with mealies; but all in vain. All that is left over is five. 1 will 
not say that it is all due to the drought; there being so many diseases amongst sheep, 
there were probably also amongst the ostriches. 

Should people from elsewhere imagine that the farmers of the North-West are 
loo narrow-minded or too lazy to carry on any agricultural industry, they must not 
forget that there are farmers here of enterprising spirit. But there are good reasons 
to be named, and which speak for themselves, to render the farmer or man of progress 
or of good principle dejected and to break dowm his spirit. Firstly, we live in a 
part of the world which, as to its pasturage, is of a poor character, very scarce in 
grass and bushes. Secondly, an arid and warm climate, and very little favoured with 
general rains. Thirdly, one finds the natural waters at a depth of 50 to 80 feet ; 
besides, there are very few suitable spots for good dams, for the purpose of catching 
a large quantity of w'uter ; and the expenses for getting water for a stock farm by 
means of pumps are very heav;>^ From this it may be inferred what it would cost to 
start a grain, hay and lucerne-growing industry here. — Yours, etc., 

T. G. i)E Ki.krk. 

Hartebeestvlakte, District Kenhardt, P.O. Upington. 


The Cape Horse. 


7^) thf Editor , Agiucultuhal Journal. 

Sir, — I notice in your journal a contribution on the Cape horse, in which it is stated 
that the only really useful horse for South Africa is the Thoroughbred. Being not 
only a lover of Thoroughbreds, but also a breeder, I consider that I have at least some 
authority in stating that this statement will not only prove misleading, but also detri* 
mental to horse-breeding in general in South Africa, 

To begin with, I wish to state that, if we were obliged to use one strain of horse 
only I would decidedly choose the Thoroughbred ; but as such is not the case, I cannot 
agree with “Griaua” in using the Thoroughbred only. Experience has proved that 
tWe is no other breed that is as difficult to strike the right sure as the Thoroilghbred. 
Proitt: the very best blood I have seen such complete failures that they are totally unlit 
for anything. How many three-year olds have not been sold for less than their 
covering-fee? I have seen a colt by ** Plying Fox,” a three -year-old, out of a very 
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valuable mare, that has never performed, so weak in the limbs that he could barely 
trot. Therefore, if we look into the past, how many Thoroughbred sires did we have 
in South Africa which have really proved a success? The writer mentioned “Pearl 
Diver,” who was decidedly a grand old horse, and so is his stock; but how many have 
we struck that were nearly as good? He also mentions that the course is the only 
place to prove the best horse, to whi(5h I agree to a certain extent ; but I am sure that 
your readers will agree with me, through having been bred for the course only. 
The Thoroughbred is no longer the pretty animal of about twenty years back ; because, 
if a horse has made a show on the course, he is used for the stud, leaving his looks out 
of consideration altogether. Your correspondent is strong in condemning all the other 
breeds. As my experience is not ripe with any other breed but the Hackney, I am not 
afraid to state that our Government saved the general breed of the South African horse 
by introducing the Hackney. 

What has brought our strain of horse so far back? Was it not through breeding 
from the Thoroughbred only. Did we not find that our horses were becoming so weedy 
that they were neither fit for the course nor the plough? 1 have seen the first cross 
with the Hackney on the Thoroughbred mare as nt for the saddle as the plough, and 
have seen the first crosses make a show even on the course in very good company. 1 
have also driven the cross-bred Hackney all distances and under all circumstances. Not 
only myself, but all thcvse who have used the least discretion in crossing will agree 
with me that the cross-bred Hackney is not only the most saleable but also the most 
useful stamp of horse we have yet bred. I only argue that the pure Hackney is 
decidedly heavy to be an all-round useful horse ; but must also state that the 
general run of Thoroughbred is too light to be u.seful. and also not hardy enough on the 
veld. So what prevents us to cross them, and thereby build up a strain to meet the 
rec|uirements of the public in general? — Vrours, etc.. 

Experience. 


7'o tint Editor , Aghicultcral Jouun.al. 

Sir, — 1 quite agree with “Griqua” in his remarks in your July nunilier, except 
that 1 do not consider that the reputation of the Cape horse has been mined. On the 
contrary, he is recognized as a most serviceable animal, but his reputation is in danger 
for the reasons stated. We should breed from English Thoroughbreds or Arabs. I 
was very anxious to obtain a really good pair of Hackneys, and paid one of our well- 
known breeders in the Colony a long price for a pair of pedigree colts, but 1 regret to 
say they proved altogether t<X) heavy for riding purpo.ses, and indeed even for ordinary 
draught work. 1 had to sell them to a commercial traveller to draw’ an enormous cart 
for which they were better suited. — Yours, etc., 

South African. 

Walfish Bay, Aug. 9. 


Government Veterinary Surgeon Appreciated. 


To the Editor, AGRiciri.Tuu.AL Journal. 

Sir, — R ecently there w^as sickness amongst my cows, about which I felt rather 
uneasy. After having called in the help of some of our most able farmers, who have 
also a fair knowledge of cattle diseases, and who all of them agreed that it was “ gall- 
sicl^ess,* and, after having administered the common lK>er remedies from which the 
animals, however, did not derive any benefit, 1 made use of the services of Mr Payne, 
veterinary surgeon at Elsenbnrg. After examination he said, to the surprise of all, 
that the cattle had not a natural disease, but that some mischief had been done to them 
or that they had got this in some way or other. Die they all shall, he said, and in the 
heart of each of them we wuiuld find a piece of wire. At the time people laughed at 
that, but what did happen? The first cow died, and a piece of wire was found in the 
heart; it was the same wdth the second one, and the third one also. 

Fortunately, all suspicion was cleared away, for on examining my fodder I found 
that some of the same wire with which the ba^s of loose goods (oathay) had been tied 
up had been ground together with the forage in the forage machine. 

By communicating this I do not offily wish to testify from my own experience to the 
ability of Mr. Payne and to express my appreciation of it, but the above may also 
serve as a warning to our stock fanners to be discreet in condemning competent veteri- 
nary surgeons. — Yours, etc., 

D. J. Schneider. 

Paarl. 10th August, 1908. 
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The Eflloaoy of the Divining Eod. 


To (he Editor, Agricultuhal Journal. 

Sir, — Having read many letters in your instructive and useful Journal om the divin- 
ing rod for the pointing out of water, I decided to acquaint you with my own experi- 
ence. I can assure you that water will be found where the rod is properly used. I 
have made two experiments with it, and in the one case water has been found on the 
farm, which is sufficieait for agricultural purposes as well as for as many head of stock 
as can drink there daily. The water was found at a depth of 30 feet in a well of 9 
feet diameter, and it attains the height of 12, the supply being inexhaustible. On 
the other farm water has also been found, but it has not yet been opened fully, and 
therefore I am at present unable to give you an account of it. 1 trust there are now 
sufficient proofs to show that it is useless to doubt the efficacy of the rod. Thanking 
you, — 1 am, etc., 

W. J. Botes. 

Waterkloof, District Philipstown, 29th July. 


How to Use the Divining Rod. 


To (he Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — In your latest issue I notice that Mr. J. 1). Beneke asks how to work with 
t/he divining rod or water stick. There ai'e different ways in which handle the rod, 
and in my experience 1 have often observed the effect of the rod. if it is handled in 
the wrong way. 

The wood to be used iitiiy be of almost any kind of tree, provided it is wet or 
green. The reason for that is to conduct the magnetic current from the vein of water 
between wood and bark to the end of the forked branch. Quince, willow, apple, taai- 
bosch, are all very suitable for this purpose, because they are flexible without breaking. 
The branch should be forked, just like the branch of a catapult. The upper part should 
be about 3 to 4 inches in length, and the two ends 12 inches, about J to 1 inch thick. 
Both of the ends should be held by both hands, with the thumbs outwards, along the 
wood. The rod should be almost erect, with the point at about 96^ forward, at about 
the height of your chin ; elbows well backward and close to the sides. 

If Mr. Beneke should like to know more about veins and currents, 1 am willing to 
give him information. — Yours, etc., 

H J. H. Claahsens, jiinr. 

Osfontein, Victoria West. 


Rams and Ewes. 


To the Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

Sir,— In reply to a question of Mr. G. C. Snijman about the shearing of rams, I 
wish to tell Mr. Snijman briefly that when he writes about putting 18 rams to ewes, 
Hie thought involuntarily occurs to my mind ** this must certainly be a counter-farmer/* 
If you should have put oO rams to those 150 ewes, you would probably not have got a 
single lamb. My experience of farming has taught me that the wool is no obSacle 
to either ram or ewe in breeding, no matter what the length of it may be. As to rams, 
if he had put 3 rams to the 150 ewes for the same period, he would have had a good 
liArvest of lambs. One ram to every 60 ewes is quite suflkient. But if you feed the 
rgm$ daily, 2 rams are quite ample for 150 ewes.— -Yours, etc., 

BritiiDwn, July, 1908. 


A, 8. J* 
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A Predaceous Owl. 


To the Editor, Agricultural Journai.. 

Sir, — In connection with the remarks of “Like to Know’' in your July number 
about owls under the above heading, I should like to state, although only liearing in- 
directly on the subject, that a few weeks ago an owl, which slept in my stable, was 
found eating the head of a fowl he had just killed, while a second fowl he had also 
killed was at his feet. Needless to say. the owl was shot. — Yours, etc., 

South African. 

Walfish liay, August 9. 


Port Jackson Willow— A Correction. 


7V tht Editor , Agricultural JoruNAi.. 

Sir, — I am sorry there is a small mistake in my correspondence on Port Jackson 
willow. I did not say that small stock is fond ox the seed, but that poultry, fowds, and 
turkeys are. You would oblige me by having that corrected. — Yours, etc., 

J. I). Beneke. 

Ruiterbosch, Mossel Bay. 


Maikop in Small Stock. 


Tt » the Editor . Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — S ome years ago a disease made its appearance among small stock, commenc- 
ing in angora goats, but it spread alterwards and attacked also Boer goats and Afri- 
kander sheep. The symptoms of the disease are as follow^s : First the animal does not 
seem to take any notice of the flock, with which it is grazing, it constantly keeps its 
head upwards, and after keeping on in thiwt way for a few days it wanders away from 
the others, and does not eat anything, so to say. It gets worse and worse, until at 
last it dies. I don’t know' of a single case where an animal has recovered. We call 
it here “ malziekte.” Dr. Heinrichs has examined such a p;oat, and stated that the 
cause was a water-bladder pressing on the brain. But he did not know of a remedy. 
I ’will be much obliged if a reader of the Journal will tell us of a remedy. 

“Boer,” 

District M urrtiysburg. 


The aliove affection, knowm as Maikop in South Africa and as “ Gid,” “Sturdy,” 
and “Turnsick’* among British farmers, is caused by the presence of a cystic parasite 
or bladder worm which lives in the brain cavity. The parasite is called Coenurui^ 
rerehmlu, and is the cystic or intermediate stage of the tapeworm of the dog, called 
Taenia cotnuru.^. The sheep or goats become infested by picking up the eggs of this 
tapeworm, which are scattered all over the veld, and into tJie drinking water, by dogs 
or similar carnivora which are infested with the tapeworm. The best remedy is pre- 
vention. Farmers should be careful to keep all the farm dogs free of tapeworm by 
frequent dosing when they are suspected ; and the next is to be exceedingly careful 
that the dogs do not get the heads containing these bladder worms to eat. 


Wire Worm in Sheep. 


To fht Editor, Aqricultural Joubnal. 

em, --Several letters having appeared from time to time in your Journal in con- 
nection wiih the above, I would Uhe to give my experience in the c ure of wirew orm 
in shmp. 
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I had a flock of lambs (yearlines) badly infested with wireworm. I mixed a 
lot of salt water and put it in troughs to wnich the flock had access. Some hours 
.;after they had had a drink of the mixture I found three dead and a couple more 
on the point of death. 1 had a post -7nor tern on the five or six, and found the fourth 
stomach a mass of wii’eworm, but the worms were all dead. I then made the solution 
very much weaker (just brakish), and added a little lime, and had no more deaths. 
After a few days 1 made the solution much stronger — in fact, added more salt than 
the water could dissolve, but with no bad results. In six weeks these were the Vwst- 
• conditioned sheep on the farm, and perfectly cured. 

Bliiestone, which has always been considered the correct treatment, is always 
dangerous to use. As to “Bert Bowker’s Cure” I am not in a position to spea^K, 
never having used it, but judging from Mr. A. Walsh’s experience it is a very gootl 
mixture. 

1 can, however, strongly recommend the salt water cure, which has the merit 
of being both cheap and simple. Another very great advantage is that the aheep 
will help themselves, thus saving catching and handling of each sheep, with the con- 
sequent worry to the animal. This I look upon as a very great consideration. Sheep 
take very readily to the mixture. Tru.sting this will be of some use to my brother 
farmers. — Yours, etc., 

A. C. McDonald, Junk. 

Lily fountain, near Tarkastad, August 27. 


Fodders and their Nutrient Values. 


To the Editor, Agricultural Journal. 


Sir, — I shall be glad if you will permit me to correct a .series of figures appearing 
-on page 101 of the Aijrirulfural Journal in connection with my paper on “ Fodders and 
their nutrient values.” The (olumn headed ‘‘Fuel value (excluding fibre)” should 
have read as follows: — 


1,631. 

1,109. 

1,618. 

1,606. 

1,588. 

1,292. 

1,266. 

1,117. 

1,050. 

1,473. 

1,381. 

Two other errors occurring in the same article in each case entirely alter the 
.sense: on page 101 the word “below” should have been inserted after “about one- 
third,” and in the footnote on page 100 the word “stover,” where it occurs for the 
time, should read “ Storer.’’ 

Chas. F. Juritz. 


24th August, 1908. 


Results of Sheep Shearing with Machines. 


^To the Editor, Aorioultural Journal. 

Sir,— It was first of all with regret thRt I read Mr. C. W. Webster’s letter in 
j^ur May issue, as at that time I was just getting two shearing machines from 
England through Messrs. Malcomess and Co., of East London — ^the “Wolseley 
*fhachine.” 

These two machines are now being worked by water power, Jld at first I was 
very inuch discouraged by the results, having had almost the same ex|^rience as Mr. 

I wrote to Messrs. Malcomess for further instructions, te snarpening, etc., 
^etc. firm kindly wrote to a Mr. McKee, a brother of the Ci^e wool expert, and 

me the foliowing reply: — “For Wolseley machine” — ^Bevolutions of main shaft, 
4)eiwee(n four and hundred per minute. Great care to be taken re sharpening and 
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to watch the tension .-screw. Further re sharpening of cutters. The Wolseley C'Om- 
pany could supply me with their special machine at £7 10s. However, before receiv- 
ing this information 1 found out things for myself, with local assistance; erected 
an Emery-stone (also worked by water power), and could sharpen half-a-dozen combs, 
4 dozen cutters, in little over half-an-nour. The first day my overseer and T only 
sheared 45 sheep, the second day 36, and both days I was clipping three sheep to* 
my overseer’s two. These were all (dipped with new cutters, and the sheep were 
very much tortured, especially the second day. The third day I did not shear at 
all, and then erected my Emery wheel and had all combs and cutters thoroughly 
sharpened. I may here state that with these difficulties I got two men with ordinary 
shears and made them clip the inside of the legs and l)elly and just clean a ring 
round the head as I found it awkward in getting clipi>ers round the ears and horns. 
This practice I am still continuing because it tends to keep the cutters sharp much 
longer, and one as a rule keeps these wools separates 1 am, however, confident that 
next shearing season no ordinary shears will be recpiired. The fourth day my over- 
.seer was alone and did 52 sheep. Since then 1 have* timed repeatedly and find that 
every 4^ minutes he lets his sheep go. It is really now a pleasure to watch him 
.strip the wool off, and one can never realise how clean the clip is. 1 have, therefore, 
every faith in the WoKseley shearing machine, and can conscientiously recommend 
them. In fact, 1 declare them perfect. Yet one will always have some trouble before 
you get to know them. It is my intention to get two extra clip])ers so that a small 
boy could always clean them, as I find much time is lost by shearers in ci(‘aning 
their clippers. With these privileges each shearer will do his 100 shee]) a day. but 
not otherwi.se. It will be gathered from the above that I do not see how sheep^ 
.shearing bjy^ hand power can be of any use; at all events, in my opinion it could not 
compete with ordinary shears. 

I fear, Mr. Editor, that J have already taken too much of your space, but I 
would like to point out to Messrs. Alexander and Co., who wrote against Mr. Webster 
in your July issue, that it would l)e very advi.sable to supply sharpeners with their 
machines, that is if they wish to fo.ster the sale of their machines. It is very hard 
lor a. farmer to .sf)end money on these things and when he is ready to do the work 
finds that he recjiiire.s something else l)efore he is able to go on with his work, which 
in such cases would mean that, l>eing ready for shearing, he has to revert to the 
ordinary shears and leave his machines idle until next shearing season. We have al- 
ways an infernal “trick of the trade” to overcome which tends to hamf>er progressive 
methods considerably. Take, for instance, an ordinary .self-binder machine, which 
co.sts £38 new and* c omplete. You will find that by putting onc^ together by pur- 
clia.sing extras it would run you to just on £100 or over. 

I have to thank Mr. (\ E. Liel>enl3erg, of Pi<|uetl>erg. for his ready assistance, 
and would suggest to all thosc^ iii this and adjoining districts who wish to invest iT» 
shearing machines to obtain his services. — \ ours. etc.. 

Steenebrug, Phpietbeig. August 20. 1908. 
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NOTES ON THE WEATHER OF 
JULY, 1908. 


By Thomas W. Rees, B.A., LL.M., Assistant Secretary to the Meteorological 

Commission. 


A mean temperature a little higher than the normal, an almost entire absence of 
:Strong winds, a few local thunderstorms, a mean rainfall in most cases below the 
iiverage, some light falls of snow in the early part of the month, an unusually small 
jiumber of fogs, were the leading features of tne weather of July. 


Division. 


Mean 

Rainfall 

( 1908 ). 


Mean 
No, of 
Days. 


Average 

Rfiinfall 

( 1891 - 

1900 ). 


Average 
No. of 
Days. 


I Actual i Percentage 
1 Differences j Differences 
I from from 
; Averages. I Averagee. 


Oape Peninsula 

Inches. 

1 3-11 

1 

10 

South-West 

1 J -92 

7 

Wost Coast 

1-04 

4 

Bouth Coast 

1*88 

8 

Southern Karoo 

0-58 

4 

West Central Karoo ... 

0-58 

2 

East Central Karoo ... 

0-19 

1 

Northern Karoo 

1-09 

2 

Northern Border 

1-18 

4 

Bouth-East 

! 0-28 

2 

North-East ... j 

0-50 

2 

Kaffraria 

I 0-07 

i 1 

Basutoland ... 

0*45 

3 

Orange River Colony... 



Durban (Natal) ... | 

0"40 

3 

Bechuanaland ... | 

1-38 

4 

Rhodesia ... j 

0*43 

2 


Inches. 


Inches. 

Per cent. 

(>•89 

12 

—2*98 

- 47 

3*10 

7 

—1*18 

— 38 

1*50 

it 

—0*40 

— 30 

1*41 

o 

+0'47 

+ 33 

0*01 

3 

— 0*06 

-- 9 

0-31 

2 

•fO-25 

-f 80 

0*24 

2 

-0*0.-) 

— 21 

0*34 

2 

-fo*7r» 

+220 

017 

1 

' +r()i 

+594 

0*62 

2 

—0*39 

— fi3 

0*.5(> 

2 

! — o*o« 

11 

0*52 i 

2 

1 —0*4.5 

-- 86 

0*64 1 

2 

•0*19 

1 - 30 

0*48 1 

2 



1*30 1 


! - o ’-'iio 

' — m 

0*33 

1 1 

H-ro5 

: +318 

0*02 

1 

1 

1 +0*41 

+2050 


tow. —The mean rainfall, based on the records from 364 stations, 
amounted to T03 ins., falling on 4 days, being 0'29 ins., or 22 per cent, less than the 
average, and less than half the amount recorded in June. Tne accompanying table 
shows that the deficiency was greatest over Kaffraria, where it was 86 per cent, below 
the average, the least deficiency (11 per cent.) beiM over the North-East. The rain- 
fall was very considerably above the average in Khodesia, the Northern Border, 
Bechuanaland and the Northern Karoo, and only slightly so over the West Cenlj^l 
Karoo and South Coast. On summarising the monthly totals it is found that 31 liad 
no rainfall j 137 had 0 01— 0 60 in. ; 57 had 0'61 — 1 in. j ^ had I'Ol — 2 ins. ; 34 had 
'2*01 — 3 ins, ; 12 had 3 01— 4 ins. ; 7 had 4 01— 6 ins. ; leaving 4 stations with more than 
S ins. These were all on Table Mountain, „ yia. ; St. MichaePs, with 7*63 ins. ; 
Kasteers Poort, with 6*35 ins. ; Waai Koppe, with 6*20 ins. ; and Devil’s Peak, with 
. 5*48 ins. On similarly analysing the precipitation in one day, it is seen that of the 
.559 stations rendering the necessary data, and excludii^ the 30 having **Nil,” 183 
lid <)'01-M)*60 in.; W had 0'51— 1*00 in. ; 39 had 1*01— ^ ins. ; whilst only 4 stations 
had maxima of 2 ins. or over. The heaviest falls were 2*91 ins. at Cape Agulhii) 
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2‘60ins. at I)an^r Point; 210 ins. at Prieska; 2 05 ins. at Bredasdorp, and 2*00 ins, 
at Karnernelks River. These falls all occurred on the 12th. ThunderUorms 
occurred at 62 stations on 7 days, chiefly on the 11th and 13th. Hail was noted at 
3 stations on two days. Snow fell at Dunedin (Beaufort West) on the 12th; at 
Zwartberg Pass on tne 6th; at Spitzkop (Graaff-Reinet) on the 11th; and at Cata, 
near Kins Williamstown, on the 6th. It is reported from the two first-mentioned 
stations that the ground was wholly covered. 

T evi'perature, Cloudy and Wind . — The mean temperature of all stations was 53*2°, 
which is 1*0° higher than the average and 0*7° above the mean for June last. The 
increase in temperature was due to the nights being warmer than usual. The 
mean night temperature (42*1°) being 2*3° above the normal, whereas the day tem- 

g jrature, 64*3°, is only 0*3° less than the average. The mean warmest station was 
ort St, John’s with a temperature of 60*2°, practically the same as it was there in 
June last, and the mean coldest Hanover with 42*4°. a difference of 17*8°. The 
highest mean maximum was 71*3° at Mount Ayliff, and the lowest mean maximum 25*5° 
at Hanover. The warmest days were most generally 21st, 22nd, 24th, 29th and Slst ; 
a few maxima were, however, noted on other dates. The coldest niornings were those 
of the 4th, 6th, 7th, 8th and 9th. The mean of the highest readings was 77*1°, or 
1*3° higher than in June, and the mean of the lowest readings was 32*8°, or 0*9° 
lower than the previous month, showing a mean monthly range of 44*3°. The highest 
temperature at any station for the month was 90*0° on the 22nd at Port Nolloth, 
whilst the lowest temjierature was 14*0° on the 4th at Hanover, an extreme monthly 
range of 76*0°, as compared with 71*0° last month, and 690° in the corresponding 
month last year. Frnsfn were again of daily occurrence, though not nearly a.s numerous 
as last inonth, only 227 being noterl as against 600 last month. The.se were mostly 
noted on the 6th, 7th and 8th. Some of the.se frosts weie very .severe, especially 
in the Aliwal North and Queenstown districts. Fogn were only noted from M 
stations, on every day of the month with the exception of the 7th and 26th, being 
most numerous 12th, 13th and 22nd. The mean amount of Cloud was 41 per cent,, 
being 2 per cent, more than the previous and 14 per cent, more than in the same 
month last year. Th<‘ amount of sky ob.scured was above the average over the Cajxj 
Penin.!jula, West (Joast, South ('oast. Southern Karoo and South-East, but below the 
average over Ik*chuanaland, Rliodesia. Northern Karoo and Northern Border. The- 
cloudiest station was Disa Head (Table Mountain) with 64 |)er cent., closely followed 
by Port St. John’s with 61 per cent. The clearest skies were at Tabankuiu with 12 
per cent, and Kuruman with 17 per (ent. The prevailing morning along the- 

Coast were Easterly at Port Nolloth, South-Westerly at (^ape Point. Westerly at 
Danger Point and Ca|)e Agulhas North-WesU^rly at Mos.sel Bay, Westerly at Cape 
8t. Francis, North-Westerly at Port Elizabeth and East London, and Westerly at 
Port 8t. John’s and Durban. Inland the wind direction was variable, being Southerly 
at Kuruman. Soutli- Westerly at Stutterheim and Murraysburg. North-Westerly at 
Rietfontein and Aliwal North, South-Easterly at Hopetown and Kenhardt. The 
mean Wind-forrv on the Beaufort Scale (1 — 12) was 1*78, corresponding to a moan 
velocity of 11*6 miles per hour. The wind was stronge.st along the South Coast and 
South-East, and of least force over the Northern Karoo. G(iU\^ were only reported 
from 15 stations on 11 d*iys. H(tf were experienced at 5 stations on 4 days, 

and an Farfhgual-r shock was felt at Kokstad on the 6th. 

OBSERVERS’ NOTES. 

Vruchtbaaii (Wellington). — All cereal crops in splendid condition. Early fruits begin- 
to blossom and promise good crops. 

UiTENHACSK (Park), — A dry but, on the whole, seasonable month. Three white frosts 
(slight) ; five hot winds. 

Thkkfontein (Hanover). — Frequent severe frosts during month. Rains on 11th and 
12th (1*17 ins.) are the heavie.st recorded for July since 1890, nearest to it l>eing 
I’ll ins. in 1899. Fog on 13th. 14th and 15th. Last five days of month warm 
and summery. 

Wavkrlky (Queenstown). — Very warm month. Very little wind and frosts; excep- 
tionally mild for July. 

Fort Bkattitort. — Mild weather. Fruit trees and vines budding. No winter weather 
yet. Country dry; rivers low. 

Huxljsy Farm (Stutterheim). — The weather on the whole very mild, in fact, some days 
very hot, and a remarkable absence of high winds. All live stock doing well. 
Grass is beginning to shoot out green. 

Castle Hill (Aliwal North).-— Only seven severe frosts this month. 

XiAxmiSTON (Barkly East). — Ground is nice and damp, and farmers anticipate an earljr 

spring. 
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Middlecourt (Wodehouse). — This has been a very dry month, and plenty of promise 
but no ram. Weather very much milder than July, 1907. 

Thibet Park (Queenstown). — Very dry during last half of month. Very severe frosts 
the whole month. 

Elliotdale. — Very dry, with variable winds. 

Kokstad, — Severe frosts to the 20th of the month. Weather now mild, and country 
dry and parched. 

Carnarvon Farm. — Rainfall during month has been very disappointing, only 08 of 
an inch being registered. Though on several other occasions during the month 
the weather was very promising, nothing more was registered. The num- 
ber of windy days this month constitute a record for the past eight years — 28,^ — 
while the number of frosts and cloudless days was below the average. 

Owing to the fine rains in June large quantities of grain were sown, but 
already crops are beginning to look bad for wont of rain. Stock of all kinds 
have been doing well so far, but ai*e beginning to fall off in (;ondition now. As 
there is, however, every prospect of an early spring, only the poorest stock is 
likely to succumb from poverty. Appended is a tabular statement for past eight 


years : 

(Moii(lles.s 

Year. Rain. Frost. Wind. Days. 

1901 0-37 26 16 5 

1902 0 49 22 15 12 

1903 018 23 16 6 

1904 0 00 24 13 9 

1905 0 00 24 16 5 

1906 001 15 8 13 

1907 0 13 23 3 10 

1908 0 08 21 28 1 


Kokstad (Coyle). — The winter so far has proved remarkably mild. There has been 
no, snow at all, even on the hills. The total absence of cold winds has meant 
much to stock. Peacihes in sheltered places are already in blossom. Rain is 
needed. A shook of earthquake w’as felt on the night of the 5th. 

Port St. John’s. — The first frost ^or 26 years w^as experienced on the 6th. 
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Stations. 

Mean 

Mean 

Monthly 

Abs. 

1 

Abs. 

s 

Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Max. 

Q 

Min. 

(S 

Royal Observatory 

d2-7 

47*2 

55*0 

78*1 

24 

42*8 

(J 

SImonstown 

65*9 

51*7 

58*8 

78*1 

24 

47*5 

5 

Table Hoontain (Disa Head) 

58-4 

48*2 

48*3 

07*3 

20 

88*0 

5 A: 6 

Cape Town (8.A. College) ... 

GIT) 

47*8 

,50*1 

81 *0 

24 

41*0 

7 

Devil’s Peak 

58*9 

45*3 

52*1 

78*0 

24 

38-0 

5 

Bishopsoourt 

G8*4 

48*4 

56*9 

78*0 

24 

41 *0 

3 

Wynberg 

02*4 

40*5 

.54*4 

70*5 

21 

42*0 

3 A: 18 

Oroot Constantia 

o8-0 

44*5 

51 *2 

78*0 

24 

43*0 

6&17 

Elsenberg (Agri. College) ... 
Danger Point 

02*1 

00-2 

40-8 

51-8 

51 *5 
5(J * 0 

70*(J 

07*0 

24 

21 

34*8 

48*0 

7 

26 

Robertson (Plantation) 

04*4 

88*8 

51*4 

78*0 

24 

30*0 

6 

Port Nolloth 

62-8 

4i*;> 

.52*0 

90*0 

22 

.82*5 

9&10 

Cape Agulhas 

01*0 

50*0 

.55*8 

77*0 

21 

48*0 

17 

Mossel Bay 

04 3 

40*2 

65*3 

77*0 

21 

89*0 

7 

Port Elizabeth 

67*9 

50*4 

59-2 

80*0 

24 

44*() 

7&S 

Heidelberg 

07*4 

40*8 

.54*1 

81 *0 

24 

32*0 

7 

Oape St. Francis 

04 * ') 

49*8 

.5(;*9 

82*0 

1 

420 

7.V:8 

Van Staaden’s 

or, • 4 

48*5 

57*4 

82*0 

81 

86*0 

6 

-George ( Plantation) 

02*8 

45*8 

.54*3 

78*0 

24 

89*0 

7 

Concordia (Plantation) 

08*4 

48*H 

.5(J * 1 

79*0 

24 

89 * 9 

7 

Amalienstein 

00*7 

80*5 

51 *0 

81*0 

1 

28*0 

7&8 

Murraysburg 

01 *.*» 

.88*8 

47*4 

72*0 

31 

16*0 

17 

Hanover 

I .09*8 

25 * 5 

42*4 

07*0 

: 81 : 

14*0 ; 

4 

Hope Town ... 

on-o : 

84*5 

49*8 ; 

77*0 

' 31 ; 

19*0 i 

7 

Kenhardt ... 1 

. 07*0 

88 0 

52*5 

78-0 

1 81 

20*0 ' 

7 

Kimberley ... ; 

00 • r» 

87*0 

1 51*8 

76*5 1 

i 29 ; 

28*0 ; 

8 

Stutterheim ... 

67*0 1 

48*9 

55*4 ; 

76-6 

i 1 i 

82*8 ! 

8 

Sydney’s Hope ... 

01*4 : 

15*2 

1 54*8 ! 

77*5 : 

28 ; 

37*0 ' 

7 

lung William’s Town ... 

70*7 ; 

41*8 

1 .56*2 : 

S5*0 ! 

1 *28 

81*0 i 

7 

Bedford ... 

(*,0*0 : 

41*1 

i 63*5 : 

70*0 ; 

2 

,80*0 ^ 

s 

East London ... 

67*7 ' 

49*0 

I 58*4 

70*0 : 

2 

42*0 ; 

8&9 

Erelyn Valley ... 

oo*<; ' 

44*0 ; 

52*8 f 

71*0 1 

1 

86*0 

6, 7, 

& 8 
6^8 

Rietfontein (Aliwal North)... 

58*8 ' 

.82*0 ! 

45*4 i 

69*0 ! 

81 

20*8 : 

Aliwal North 

c, 1 • 1 

80*5 i 

47*8 

75*0 

81 

17*0 ; 

8 

Mount Ayliff 

71*8 

41*5 

5(J * 4 

82*5 

25 

80*0 ’ 

6. <^9 

Tabankulu 

(JO *5 ' 

89*4 i 

58*0 i 

70*8 1 

25 i 

28*8 

(J 

Kolmtad 

04 * 9 

29*9 

47*4 

75*1 1 

29 ' 

20*0 

8 

Umtata 

70 * 4 ; 

89*2 ! 

,54*8 

82 0 1 

28 1 

27*0 

8 

Port St. John’s 

70*6 : 

60*0 ‘ 

00*2 : 

84*0 i 

29 1 

43*0 

6 

Main 

00*8 1 

40*8 : 

.58*8 i 

78-0 i 

81 i 

29*5 1 

8 

Teyateyaneng 

r>9*r, ' 

82*0 ' 

46*7 

(J8 0 : 

16 

20*0 I 

7 

Kuruman 

04*1 ; 

84*4 

49*2 ; 

78*0 1 

81 

21*0 

8 

Hope Fountain 

07*9 

48*0 

55 *4 j 

77*5 } 

17 i 

1 

87*0 

28 

Means 

04*8 1 

42*1 

58*2 1 

77*1 i 


32-8 1 


Extremes 

... j 

! 


90*0 1 

22 1 

14-0 : 

4 
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RAINFALL, JULY, 1908. 


I. CAPE PENINSULA ; 


INS. 


II. SOUTH-WEST (pontirmt>4i) : 


Boyal Obeeryatory (a) 1 2 in. fifau^e 
Cape Town, Fir© Station 

Do. South African Oollefre 

Do. Molteno Reseryoir ... 

Do. Platteklip 
Do. Signal Hill 
Do. Hospital 

Sea Point, The Hall 
Do. Attridge 
damp’s Bay 

Table Mountain Disa Head 

Do. Easteel ]Poort ... 

Do. Waai Kopje ... 

Do. St. Michael’s ... 

Deyil’s Peak Blockhouse 
Do. Nursery 

Do. Lower Gauge 

Woodstock, The Hall 

Do. Municipal Quarry ... 

Do. do. Nipher’s Shield 

Newlands, Montebello 
Claremont, Oarrigeen 
Bishopscourt 
Kenilworth 
Wynberg, St. Mary’s 
Groot Constantia 
Tokai Plantation 
Plumstead, Culm wood 
Muizenburg (St. Res.) 

Fish Hoek 
Simon’s Town, Wood 
Do. Gaol 

Cape Point 
Blaauwberg Strand ... 

Robben Island 
Durbanyille 
Maitland Cemetery ... 

Tamboer’s Kloof (Cape Town) ... 
Woodhead Tunnel (Table Moun- 
tain) 

Lower Reservoir, Table Mountain 


2-68 

2*90 

:Mr> 

3 - 76 

4 - 47 
2-48 


2.2y 


2 - 77 
411 

(>•20 
7 *, 5,3 
o * 48 
4*85 

a -an 

3 - 83 
4 * 4 (*> 
401 

2-77 
2-H8 
2 * 2(5 
2*27 
2*48 
1*61 


2-61 


1*28 


1*05 

1*88 ' 
3*27 I 

4*91 I 
4 * 01 ) i 


II. SOUTH-WEST : 


De Dooms 

Kammelks Rivier ... 

Lady Grey, Division Robertson 
Rob^tson Gaol 

Do. Gk)vt. Plantation 
De Hoop 
Montagu 
Danger Point 
Vygebooms Rivier ... 

Elgin Plantation 

Elsenberg Agricultural College 

Berg River Hoek 

Wemmer’s Hoek 

Roskeen 

Vruohtbaar 

III. WEST COAST : 

Port Nolloth 

Do. (Lieut. Barber) 
Anenous 
Klipfontein 
Kraaifontein 
O'okiep 

Springbokfontein ... 
Concordia 

Do. (Kraphol) ... 

Garies 
Lilyfontein 
Van Rhyn’s Dorp ... 
Clanwilliam Gaol ... 

Do. (Downes) 

Dassen Island 

Kersefontein 

The Towers 

Abbotsdale 

Malmesbury 

Piqnetberg 

Zootpan 

Wupperthal 

Welbe^ht 

Hopefteld (Gaol) 

Algeria (Clanwilliam) 
Cedarberg (do.) 


Eerste River ... ... 1*22 

Klapmuts ... ... 1-98 

Stellenbosch, Gaol ... ... 2*1(4 

Somerset West ... ... 1*46 

Pearl ... ... 1*65 

Wellington, Gaol ... ... 2*08 

Do. Huguenot Seminary 
Groot Drakensteiu, Weltevreden 
Porterville Road ... ... i-36 

Tulbagh ... ... i-io 

Ceres Road 

Kluitjes Kraal ... ... i-gi 

Oerae 

The Oaks ... ... i*62 

Bawsonville ... 4 <41 

Caledon ... ... 1*87 

Wonoeeteri Gaol ... ... i*g 4 

WoKOMter^ Station ... 

Hes&iver ... ... 1*39 


IV. SOUTH COAST : 

Kaap Agulhas 

Bredasdorp 

Swellendam 

Potberg 

Zunrbiaak 

Grootvaders Boaoh 

Heidelberg 

Riversdale 

Melkhontfontein 

Vogel Vlei 

GeSibek’sVlei 

Moesel Bay 

Groot Brak River 

Gi^rge 

Do. (Plantation). 
Do. (WnodiMd). 
BMjagt 
Mttl^ 


INS.. 

! 2*90^ 

.* 210 * 
. 1*87 
. 1*90 

.' 3-20 
. 211 
. 2-41 
1*84 


!! 2*44 
. 1*95 


0 * 09 * 

1*8^ 

0*97 

0*95 


0 ' 7 (> 

0*75 

1*07 

0*42 


1*40 

1*52 

1*47 

1*66 

1 * 13 - 

1*4^ 

0*90 

MS 


4-60 

3*04 

2 ^ 76 - 

2*449 

3 * 4 (> 

1*37 

1-25 

1-50 

1-41 

0-8S 

214 

1*6S 

1*14 
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IV. SOUTH COAST (con.) : I!f8. 


SonrflatB 

OonoordiA 

Koynift 

Buffers Nek 

Plettenberg Bay 

Harkeryille 

Forest Hall 

Blaauwkrants 

Lotteriitf 

Storms Riyer 

Witte Els Bosoh ... 

Humansdorp 

Cape St. Francis 

Hankey 

Witte^p^ Sunny aide 
Van Staden’s, Intake 
Do. On HiU 
Kruis River 


... 1-46 
... 1*21 
... 2*37 
... 2*46 
... 1-98 

... 3*03 

1*79 

1*58 

!!.’ 207 

... 1*33 

... 3*63 

... 0*99 
... 0*72 
... 0*95 


Uitenhasre (Gaol) ... ... 0*62 

Do. (Perk) ... ... o*63 

Do. (Inggra) ... 

Armadale, Blue Cliff 
Dunbrody 

Port Elisabeth (Harbour) ... 2*28 


Do. (Victoria Pork) . 

Do. (Walmer Heights) 2*69 

Shark's River (Nursery) ... 2*48 

Do. (Convict Station) 2*17 

Tankatara 

Oentlivrea ... ... 0*31 


V. SOUTHERN KAROO : 


Verkeerde Vlei 
Bok River 
Triangle 
Touws River 

Do. (D.E. OflSce) 
Pietermeintjes 
Grootfontein 
Ladismith 
Amalienstein 
Seven Weeks’ Poort... 
Calitsdorp 
Oudtshoom 
VlakteFarm 
Uniondole 
Kleinpoort 
Glenoonnor 
Rust en Vrede 


0*72 

0*77 

0-64 

0*33 

1 15 
n-00 


VI. WEST-OENTRAL KAROO : 


Matjesfontein 
Laingsburg 
Prinoe Albert Road ... 
Fraserburg Road ... 

Prinoe Albert 
Zwartberg Pass 

Booi’s Kraal, Beaufort West ... 
Beaufort West (Gaol) 

Dunedin 
Nel’s Poort 
Camfers Kraal 
Lower Nel*e Poort ... 

Krom River 

Rooeplats ... 

BaaM’sBug 

WiRofwmore 

Bietfontein 

Sb^erville 

Letnoenfonlein, Beaufort West.*. 


0*41 

0*43 

1*64 

0*60 

0*82 

0*44 

0*29 

0*61 

0*76 

0*47 

0*34 

0*19 

0*06 

0*84 


! VII. EAST-CENTRAL KAROO : 

Buffels Kloof 
I Aberdeen (Gaol) 

I Do. Bedford ... 

Comdale 

I Aberdeen Road 

I Klipplaat 

Winterhoek 
! Klipdrift 

I Kendrew, Holmes ... 

I Do 

Graaff'Reinet (Gaol) 

Do. (Eng. Yard) 

Do. (College) 

New Bethesda 
j Roodebloem 

I Glen Harry 

Well wood 

Do. Mountain 
I Bloemhof 

I Jansenville 

! Patrysfontein 

Bethesda Road 
Afrikander's Kloof ... 

Roode Hoogte 

Toegedacht 

Klipfontein 

Cranemere 

Pearston... 

Darlington 

Walaingham 

Arundale 

Doombosch, Zwagershoek 
Middlewater 
Somerset Last (Gaol) 

Do. Do. College 
Longbope 
Cookhouse 
Middleton 

Spitskop, Graaff'Reinet 
Bruintjes Hoogte 
Grobbelaars Kraal ... 

! VIII. NORTHERN KAROO : 
Calvinia ... 

. Middlepost 
Brandvlei 
Onderste Dooms 
Sutherland 
Fraserburg 
Soorpions Drift 
Rheboksfontein ... 

Klein Vlei 
Carnarvon 
i Lozton ... 

Beyersfontein 
Wagenaars Kraal ... 

! Bn^fontein 

Victoria West 
Omdraais Vlei 
Doornkuilen 
Britstown 
Wildebeestkooij 
Murraysburg 
De Krtds, Murraysburg 
Richmond 
DeAar ... 

Middlemount 

Hanover... 

Theefontein 

Zwagerefontein 


401 


INS. 
0*20 
!!.’ 0*16 


0*12 

0*00 

0*20 

0*19 

0*23 

018 

0*30 

0 * 3 ’. 

0*37 

0*25 

0*10 


1*03 
0*14 
0*23 
0 13 
0*10 


0*08 

0*04 


0*03 

0*00 

0*21 

0*00 

013 


0*84 


0*79 
1 65 
1*75 


1*81 


0-73 

1*21 


1*87 
2 00 
0*62 
0*11 
1*49 


1*65 

1*17 
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YUI. NORTHERN KAROO (con.) 

Philipstown 
Boflchfontein 
PetrnBYille 

The Willows, Middelburg 
Naauwpoort 
Middelbury (Oaol) ... 

Do. 

Do. (Government Farm) 
Jaokalsfontein 
Eaelpoort 
Plaatberg 
Grape Vale 
Eaelfontein 
Roodepoort 
Groenkloof 
Vlakfontein 
Vogelsfontein 
Plaatfontein 


Colesberg 


2-32 

Tafelberg Hall 


0*49 1 

Kietbult (Colesberg Bridge) 
Fish River 


0-:. i 

VarkensKop 

Oulmstook 


o*.'):! 

Droogefontein 

Stonehills 


0-50 

Cradock (Gaol) 


0-38 

WitmqRs... 

Varsoh Vlei 


0*00 

Maraisburg 


0*60 

Steynsburg (Gaol) ... 

Riet Vlei 


1*21 

Hillmoor 


101 

Quagga’s Kerk 

TarkMtad 


0*34 ’ 

Do. (District Engineer) 

Drummond Park ... 


0*24 ; 

Glen Roy 

Waverley 


0*28 ; 

Gannapan 



Monta^... 

Grape Vale 



Rietfontein, Cradock 
Schuilhoek 


1-47 ' 

Vosbnrg... 


1*90 , 

Zwavelfonteiu 

Holle River (Colesberg) 


1 96 i 

The Meadows, Schoombie 
Cradock Station 


j 

<1*33 1 

Hartebeestefontein, Steynsburg . 

1-.H2 

NORTHERN BORDER : 



Pella ... 


0-60 

The Halt 


0-.69 

Keimoee ... 

Kenhardt 


1-33 

Upington 

Trooilapspan 

Van WyVs Vlei ... 


0-82 

1-82 


1*61 

Prieska ... 

New Year’s Kraal ... 



Dunmurrv 

Karree Kloof 


1*93 

Griquatown 

Oampbell 


0*92 

Douglai ... 


0-83 

A vooiL Herbert 

Hope Town 


1*11 


INS 

1-4S» 

1*46 

1*46 

1*24 


IX. NORTHERN BORDER (cm.) 

Orangre River 
Newlanda, Barkly West 
Barkly Weet 
BeUsbank 

Ki mbef ley (Gaol) . . . 

Do. Stephens 
Strydenburjf 
Douglas (Vo88)3 

X. SOUTH EAST : 

Melrose (Div. Bedford) 

Dagga Boer 
Fairholt ... 

Lvnedodi 
Alioedale 
Oheviot Fells 
Bedford (Gaol) 

Do. (Hall) 

^dney’s Hope 
Onllendale 
Adelaide... 

Atherstone 
Alexandria 
Salem 

Fort Fordyoe 
Fountain Head 

Graham’s Town (Gaol) 

Do. 

Heatberton Towers 
Sunnyside 
Visclmat... 

Fort Beaufort 
Katberg ... 

Balfour ... 

Seymour... 

Glenoairn 
Alice 

Lovedale... 

Port Alfred 
Hogsback 
Peddie ... 

Exwell Park 
Keiskamma Hoek 
Gath cart (Gaol) 

Do. (Foreman) 

Do. ... 

Thaba N’doda 
Evelyn Valley 
Crawley ... 

Thomae River 
Perie Forest 
Forestbourne 
Isidenge ... 

Kologha... 

King William’s Town (Gaol) 

Do. Do. (Dr. Egan) 
Stutterheim, Wylde... 

Do. Bousdeld 
Fort Onnynghaxne 
Dohne ... 

Knbusie ... 

Quaon ... 

Blanw ... 

KoiBoad 
Berlin ... 

Bolo 

Fort Jaokaon 
ProRpeot Farm, Komgha 
Komgha (Gaol) 


ina 


O-BO 

0*99* 

0- sr 

1- OO 
0*H4. 


0*11 

0*27 

0 * 12 : 


0 •.“)()* 
U-IG 

o-on- 

0*05- 
()-6l 
1 * <)(► 

0 07 


(»*U> 

o-ou 

o-oo- 

0*09 

O-KV 

O-ll 


O’OO 
0-22 
(>‘2<»' 
0 OO' 
O-ll 
0-Uh 
0*11 
0‘20« 
0-00 
0*59 
0-17 
0-J6 
0 - 39 - 
0*84 
0*56 
0*30^ 
0*14 
0*17 

0*16 

0*07 


0*26^ 


0*07 

O-OG 

0*3G 

0*27 
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X. SOTJTH.BAST Ccontim$sd^ : 

OhiseUmnit 

Baet London West ... 

Bast London East ... 
data 

Wolf Bidge 
Dontsah ... 

Mount Coke 
Blackwoods 

Albert Vale (near Bedford) 
Huxley Farm (Stutterheim) 

XI. NORTH-EAST ; 

Venterstad 
Mooifonteln 
Burnley, Oyphergat... 
Burghersdorp (Oaol) 

BUesniere 
Molteno ... 

Lyndene... 

Oyphergat 
llilbetPark 
Sterkstroom (Station) 

Do. (Oaol) ... 
Bookiands 

Aliwal North (Gaol) 

Do. (Brown) 

Do. (Diet Engineer) 

Buffelsfontein 
Hex’s Plantation 
Poplar Grove 
Carnarvon Farm 
Halseton... 

Jamestown 

Whittlesea 

Queenstown (Gaol) ... 

Do. (Beswick) 
Rietfontein (Aliwal North 
Middleoourt 
Dordrecht 
^Iden ... 

N^itgedaobt 

HersoW... 

Lady Grey 
Lauriston 
Lady Frere 

Contest (near Bolotwa) 

Sterkroruit 

Doomkop 

Avooa, ^kly East... 
Keilands... 

Palmietfontein 
>Barkly Bast 
Blikai» ... 

Oatsahead 

Clifton vale 

Albert Junction 

Queenstown (Dis. Eng’rs Offic 

Hugbenden 

jH&waUaoe 

llidwe (District Ex^ineeFs Office 
BeiUKtnvale Inst., Hersohel 
Ctptboart, Queenstown 
Div. Albert ... 
t*aay Grey Station ... 

Dordrecht Station ... 
Stormberg Junction... 
Broughton, Mdlteno... 

Hopewell, Imvani ... 

Bunny Meade, Div. Albert 
Castle Hill, .Aliwal North 


IKS. Xn. XAFFBABIA : 

0*49 Ida, Xidanga ... 

0*35 Slaate, Xalanga 

Cofimvaba 
0*07 Tsomo ... 

0*20 N’qamakwe 

0*29 I Main 
0*10 Bngcobo... 

0 10 Butterworth 

0*02 WoodoUlf 

0*07 Eentani ... 

Maolear ... 

Idutywa... 

0*95 Bazeya ... 

2*35 Willowvale 

Mount Fletcher 

1 * 28 Somerville, Tsolo 

0 * 61 Elliotdale 

109 I M’quanduli 

0*42 I Matatiele 

i Umtata ... 

0*33 I Gwebe 

0*32 j Tabankulu 

Mount Ayliff 
Eokstad ... 

0*48 i)o., The Willows 

Seteba ... 

0*41 Flagstaff... 

Insikeni ... 

Port St. John’s 
Kilrush, Sneezewood 
0*08 I Umzimknln 

0*00 I Mandileni 

0*33 Wanstead 

0*36 I Oedarville 

0 *03 i Tent Kop, Elands Height 

Umzimkulu (Strachan) 

1*21 Waterfall Farm (Kokstad) 

0 * 07 Confluence, Matatiele 

XIII. BASUTOLAND : 

” Mafeteng 

Mohalies Hoek 
Maseru ... 

n • Teyateyaneng, Berea 

0 • 00 Moyeni Quthing 

^ Qacha’s Nek 

Leribe ... 

Butha Buthe 

XIV. ORANGE RIVER COLONY 

D’OO Bloemfontein 

®’30 XV. NATAL: 

Durban, Observatory 
XVI. TRANSVAAL ; 

Johannesburg 

1 w BECHUANALAND : 


Taungs ... 

... 0*52 

Vryburg... 

... 0*91 

Mafeking 

... 2*33 

Setlagoli... 

... 1*39 

Xuruman 

... 1*7.3 

Zwartlaagte 

... 

XVIIl. RHODESIA *. 


Hopefountain 

... 0*92 

Rhodes Matoppo Park 

... 0*30 

Edwaleui 

... 0*06 


XIX. DAMABALAND : 
Walfish Bay 
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MILK RECORD 


ELSENBURG COLLEGE HERD. 


Subjoined is the Milk Record to the Slat Anguet, 1908 :■ 



Dftvfi iu 

Yield in Lbs. 

Breed and Oowb. 

mik. 

During 

i Total to 

Daily 



August. 

date. 

Average. 

FRIESLANDS. 


1 



Cleopatra 

193 

985 

8,109 

42 0 

Daisy 

171 

203 

2.130 

12 4 

Romula 

168 

872 

5,437 

;42*4 

Victoria 

158 

1,147 

5,250 

33-2 

Bell 

52 

1,397 

2,175 

41-8 

Violet 

32 

1,188 

1,204 

37-6 

Rose 

11 

357 

357 

32-4 

JERSEYS. 





Nora 

213 

532 

3,739 

17-5 

Gladys 

112 

801 

2,634 

23-5 

Gertie 

74 

855 

1,987 

26-8 

Rosa 

52 

654 

1,054 

20 3 

Grace 

46 

723 

1,030 

22*4 

Gwendolen 

15 

159 

159 

10-6 

Gilliflower 

3 

94 

94 

31 3 

AYRSHIRES. 





Cherry 

95 

584 

2,620 

27 6 

Lobelia 

70 

780 

2,048 

29-2 

Queen Dot 

62 

777 

1,804 

29 1 

SHORTHORN. 





Maggie 

52 

1,259 

1,980 

38 1 

CROSSES. 





Bessie 

293 

906 

9,924 

33*9 

Disa 

168 

607 

3,827 

2 B8 



mu KECORD. 
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MILK RECORD. 


EL8KNBURG COLLEGE HERD. 


Summary for Last Lactation period to 31st July, 1908. 


Breed and Cows. 


Total 
days in 
Milk. 


Total Tibld 


^ In Gallont. P In Bottles. 


FRIESLANDS. 


Romula 

383 

1,009 

6,054 

Victoria... 

372 

829 

4,974 

Cleopatra 

296 

824 

4,944 

Violet 

316 

724 

1 4,344 

Bell 

:k)7 

643 

3,8.58 

Hoee 

274 

i 


JERSEYS. 



1 

Hylda 

418 

867 

5.202 

Gladys 

299 

776 

4,6.5<> 

Gertie 

275 

729 

4,4;44 

Gillifiower 

442 

692 

4,152 

Gwendolen 

300 

571 

3,426 

Fnschia 

:{pi 

.511 

3,066 

Grace 


466 

2,796 

Rosa 

1 

269 

428 

I 2,568 

t 

JLTSSHIRES. 




Queen Dot 

294 

.515 


Loblia 

242 

493 


Oharry 

299 

41.5 

MSS 

CROSSES. 




Beane 

Diaa 

266 

318 


JS 




, 4(M> 


ADVERTI8■Hn^TS. 


Cure and Preventative 

FOR 

WIRE WORM 


In SHEEP and GOATS 

AND 

PREVENTATIVE FOR TAPEWORM IN LAMBS. 



Bert BoiPkcrs Cure. 

TRADE HARK. 

AT 1 -ASTI 

A CERTAIN and SAFE CURE and PREIIENTATITE 

FOR WIRE WORM IN SHEEPa 

Discovered by a South African Farmer. 

A Powder Dose that has stood a three years* test, and proved absolntely right before 

offered to sheep farmers. 


The cost is 3s. per lb., sufficient to dose 64 full grown or 90 
sheep of mixed ages. 

Inrest th« trifle and Bare your abeep from this fatal diaeaoe, It is also a svza praranta- 

tive for “ Gael Zlakte.” 


All orders ani enquiries receive the prompt personal attention qf the 
Proprietor and Manufacturer, 


irgfleK ytwi. 

, FiO. 0*arjwr.s BsiDas. 


M. w. OBanwsisi.. 




ADVERT18BM8NT8 


MENDELSOHN’S 

1716 

■ rii/iA 


CtiiWNTEE.[>! 

ZL r> \w\m 

YEARS 4 f/. 



^.1 


AJin the largest and CHEAPEST 
N \ HOUSE for JEWELLERY and 
l\ U WATCHES in SOUTH AFRICA. 

MENDELSOHN’S 

FAMOUS WATCH for FARMERS 

\ ^ ' ( t 1 HM:S ! it! N<; 

A WATCH for ROUGH WORK 
As IlIusTratert. Ddfripar^' Dust proof Screw case, 

SII.VEROIH . ""17 6 
STE'.RLING SILVER 42 - 

Eos; Vr-t to <<ny A{tf1r«-ss In Soulh Af^lr^ 

MENDELSOHN'S to prove the 
Reiiubilit y and Sterling' Value of 
this Watch will send you one on 

30 DAYS^ FREE TRIAL. 

^ ^ ; E ' .4 I * J. ' r 

I' los'v y{»ii No'njn^, and w)!! yOu fountiv 





17 6 


17 6 


O 




50 70 86 106 126 15- 




‘ ;v? 




. , . £ 10£1 2 10115 

WO 2 0 2 5 3 0 - £1710 £20 £ 5 £ 5 6 £710 

2 5-3040 £ t O £ 1 2 ( O £ 1 


1 , i.lhfUifc 


U,. ma‘.: ft: i;. 


13 , BURIt ST., CAPETOWN 





CU«RENT MARKET RATES (WHOLESALE) OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 




PRODUCE MARKETS. 


PORT ELIZABETH. 


Messrs. John Daverin & Co. report under date August 28th : — 

Ontrich F talker s . — The Market was again well supplied this week with a fair 
average assortment. Competition was active for all super qualities, but common and 
average Whites and Feminas were decidedly lower. Blacks, Drabs and Tails showed 
no ( hange The total quantity sold on the Public Market realised £11,286 lls. 8d., 
and weighed 4,837 lbs. ozs. Very little buhiness has been done out of hand. 


Primes : Extra Super 

£ 

8. 

d. £ 8. d. 
Special Prices. 

Blacks : Long 

£ 

... 2 

s. 

10 

d. 

0 

to 

£ 

6 

B. 

10 

d. 

0 

Good to Super ... 

14 

0 

0to25 

0 

0 

Medium 

... 1 

0 

0 


3 

0 

0 

Whites: Firsts 

10 

0 

0 „ 14 

0 

0 

Short 

... 0 

5 

0 


1 

0 

0 

Seconds 

5 

0 

0 9 

0 

o; 

Wirey 

... 0 

0 

3 

If 

0 

0 

6 

Thirds 

0 

10 

0 „ 3 

0 

0 ! 

Floss 

... 0 

5 

0 


1 

15 

0 

Feminas: Super 

9 

0 

0 „ 15 

0 


Drabs : Long... 

... 1 

0 

0 

11 

3 

10 

0 

Firsts 

6 

10 

0 n 9 

0 

ol 

Medium 

... 0 

12 

6 


1 

10 

0 

Seconds ... 

3 

10 

0 „ 6 

10 

0 ; 

Short... 

... 0 

2 

6 

II 

0 

6 

0 

Thirds ... 

0 

5 

0 „ 2 

0 

0 ; 

Wirey 

... 0 

0 

3 

II 

0 

0 

e 

Greys 

1 

10 

0 H 6 

10 

0 i 

Floss... 

... 0 

6 

0 

t1 

2 

0 

0 

Fancy 

3 

10 

0 „ 8 

0 

0 ! 

Spadonas: Light 

... 0 

5 

0 

II 

3 

0 

0 

Tails : White 

0 

10 

0 „ 2 

15 

0 ! 

Dark 

... 0 

2 

6 


1 

10 

0 

Light 

Oi^nred ADarl 

0 

10 

0 „ 1 

16 

0 ; 

Chicks 

... 0 

0 

3 


0 

1 

6 

t 0 

1 

0 „ 0 

16 

o! 










The following may be quoted as the approximate current values of unsorted 
parcels, per line : — 

White**. Feminas. 

Superior pluokings Ah o 0 to £9 0 0 £o 10 0 to £6 10 0 

Good Average lots 70 0 to 7 10 0 400to60 0 

Poor Average lots i 10 0 to 6 0 0 2 10 0 to 3 5 (► 

Commen lots, stalky, narrow and 

dlseoloUT^ 4 0 Oto 6 0 0 1 10 0 to 2 10 o 


Tails. Blaoks. Drabs. Bpadonas, 

s. d. s. d. 8. d. 8. d. s. d. s. d. s. d, s, d. 

Good ... 15 OtokO 0 20 0to50 0 12 6 to 15 0 20 OtoSO 0 

Avogof® ••• 0 tol2 6 16 O to 18 0 7 6 to 10 0 5 0 to 15 0 

Poor ... 5 Oto 9 0 10 0 to 12 6 6 0 to 7 6 2 6 to 5 0 


It idll be understood that for Special Lots these quotatioiia may be exceeded. 
iroof^*-This Market continues steady, and any new season’s grease arriving is 
readily sold at full curr^t prices. On the Public M[arkei yesterday a limited quantity 
was ollsred, prices dmWkig no change. 
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BENNIK & COMPANY, 

Produce Merchants, 

Forwarding and Commission Agents, 

MARKET STREET, KIMBERLEY. 

O OMSiOHMEMTS of Produce, Fruit and Live Stock received and 
sold on the Market, or out of hand, to best advantage, followed 
by prompt remittance. 

FORWAROmO to any part of the Country carried out, with all 
expedition, 

PRODUCE of all Kinds bought for Cash, Large Stocks held in our 
Stores. 

ROME MEAL m — ^We have been appointed Oovernment Agents far 
Kimberley District, Lai^e or small quantities can be supplied 
to Farmers at cost price. 

CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 

TeUgrami: BEXNIE— KIMBERLEY. P.O. Box M. 


FARMERS* 

BEEHIVES 


Requisites. 

Large atecK of 

Baa Kaapara’ Raqalaltaa. 
Wax, Saetiaaa, Valla, Bagaa, ate. 


INCUBATORS—** Tamiins,” aii sizes. 


CARTRIDGES and aii kinds of Ammunition. 


Special Line— AIR RIFLES, AccuFete at 25 yards. 



Fameua^ 

* DUIKER’ 

Rifles and 
Sporting 

GUNS. 


WOODHEAD, PLANT & CO. 

strand Street, CAPE TOWN. 


MARKET RATES. 
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The following remarks are taken from DalgHy'n Wool litvitw^ and refer to the 
prospects for the coming Australasian clip : — “ In speaking of the coming clip it may 
t>e well to straight away express wonderment at certain articles which have quifo 
recently appeared in certain London papers, and in London Wool Letters to Australian 
papers, wnich refer to the growing clip in Australasia as likely to be one of t^ 
largest and best on record. In fact the writers have assured the public that such will 
be the case. Such writers have been deplorably misinformed, for the growing clip 
in Australasia will be one of the worst on record ; the percentage of thin, burry wool 
will be very large, and of good warp combings proportionately small. Furthermore, 
a decrease in actual production seems assured. As we have over 60 branches, and 
members of our staff are continually travelling in the districts of the various States, 
we feel that we can at least speak with confioence as regards pastoral affairs and the 
•character of the growing clip. Where the Press writers to whom we have referred got 
their information puzzeLs us, as for months past a bad clip, s()eaking generally, has 
unfortunately been assured.'* 


Snowwhite, Extra Superior ... 17dto]7^d i 

Do. Superior I6d „ Ifi^d • 

Do. Good to Superior... ir>d „ 15|d ' 

Do. Inferior Faulty ... 13d „ 14d 

'Greaee, Super Long, welLcon- 
ditioned, Grassveldt 
grown (special clips) ... 61d „ 7d 
Do. do. do. ... 5^d ,, 6d 

Do. do. Karoo grown 

(special clips) 5^d ,, f>d 

Do. do. do. ... 4|d „ 5d 

Do. do. Mixed Veldt... 5d „ S^d 

Do. Light, faultless, medium 

Grassveldt grown ... 5d „ .5^d 
Do. do. Karoo grown 4id „ 5d 

Do. do. short, do. 4d „ 4|d 


Grease, Coarse and Coloured ... 1^ to 2|d 
Scoured do. do. ... 2d „ 9^d 

Basuto Grease, short <*>d „ 5d 

O.R.C. Grassveldt Grease, long 
k well-oonditioned 

(special clips) 5|d „ 6d 
Do. do. do. ... 4id „ 5d 

Do. do. medium grown, 
light, with little 

fault 41d „ 4fd 

Do. do. short, faulty k wasty 3|d „ 4d 
Do. do. Karoo grown, long k 

well -conditioned ... ifd „ 4fd 
Do. do. medium grown, light 

with little fault ... 3|d „ 4d 
Do. do. short, faulty and 

wasty 3|d „ 3|d 


A/oA-air.— This Market continues very firm, and some sales of Super Firsts have 
been made at lid., and Kids at 16d. to 16^d. Stock.s are now very low, the season 
being over. On the Public Market on Tuesday a fairly large quantity was offered, 
prices ruling firm. 


Super Kids ]5id to I6|d 

0rdinm7 Kids and Stained ... 12d „ 13d 

'Superior Firsts, special clips lOJd „ lid 

Ordinary Firste 8Jd „ 9id 

Short Firsts and Stained ... 7d „ 7d 

Superfine Long Blue O.R.C. 

Hair 8d Hd 


Mixed O.R.C. Hair (average) 6fd to 7^ 
Do. very mixed ... t>d „ 6^ 

Seconds and Grey 5d „ fid 

Thirds 4d „ 4d 

Winter Kids, special olipe ...none offering 
Do. good ordinary ...none offering 

Winter Hair ...none offering 

Basuto Hair (nominal) ... 7|d to 8d 


Skim*. — Sheepskins in bundles, 4id. ; Pelts, 5id. *, Capes, I5d. ; damaged, 4d. each; 
Ooatskins, lO^^d. ; damaged, 5d. per lb. ; Angoras, S^d. ; Shorn, ^jd. ; d^amaged, 2}d. 
per lb.; Springbok, 8d. each; Johannesburg Goat, 8d. ; Angoras, 4d. 

Hides. — Sundried, 7d. ; damaged, 5)d. ; Salted, 6^d. ; damaged. 4}d. ; Thirds, 34d. ; 
Mad^ascar Hides, 4d. ; damaged, 3d. 

Homs. — 3id. each all round. 


CAPE TOWN. 


Mr. R. Mfiller (Produce Department) reports for the month ending August 3l8t 

Oettich Feathers . — The Market remains practically unchanged. Super quality in 
g|l classes is firm with a rising tendency, but ordinary and narrow Feathers remain 
weak and neglect^. Dealers up-country should purchase the latter at reduced prices 
in order to avoid losses. AH quality dark goods, particularly Blacks are in good 
toqoeei ai firm rates. 
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£ 

0 . 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

a. 

d. 

£ a 

d. 

Super Priniee 

... 

15 

0 

0 

36 

0 

0 

Floss 

... 0 

5 

0 

1 1ft 

4r 

First, ordinary 

to 







Lcu^ Drabs ... 

... 2 

0 

0 

B tU 


Super 


10 

0 

0 

U 

0 

0 

MemuinDrabe 

... 1 

0 

0 

1 10 

0 

Seconds 

... 

5 

0 

0 

9 10 

0 

Short to Medium 

... 0 

5 

0 

1 0 

0 

Thirds 


3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Floss 

... 0 

5 

0 

1 15 

0^ 

Feintea Super 

.. . 

10 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

White Tails ... 

... 1 

10 

0 

2 10 

0 

Do.. Seconds 

to 







Golonred Tails 

... 0 

5 

0 

1 5 

0* 

Firsts 


8 

10 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Chicks 

... 0 

1 

0 

0 2 

0 

Byodcs (Fancy) 

... 

5 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Spadonas 

... 2 

0 

0 

8 0 

0 

Long Blacks ... 

... 

3 10 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Inferior BUdk and 





Medium Blacks 


1 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Drabs, short 

to 





Short ib Medium 

*•* 

0 10 

0 

1 

ir> 

0 

long 

... 0 

0 

6 

1 10 

0 


WO0L — Duric^ the past month business has been quiet, as we are still between- 
seasons. For all good Grease Wools of Combing description the Market continues 
firm, but wasty lots remain neglected, and they can only be sold at low prices. 
Calvinia Grease, Medium to Long, may be quoted from 6d. to bjd. ; Short, from 41d. 
to 4}d. ; Karoo Combing Grease, from 5|d. to b^d. ; Short to Medium, from 4d. to 
4Jd. ; Malmesbury Grease offered, consisting mostly of common quality, for which 
prices ranged from 3Jd. to 4fd.. according to condition. 



s. 

d. 

8. 

d. i 

R. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Super long Grass Veld 

.. 0 

7 

0 

7i Wool for Washing 

0 

H 

0 

H 

Do. Karoo 

.. 0 

H 

0 

6| I Snow-white Super to Extra 

1 

4 

1 

7 

Medium 

.. 0 

4 

0 

T) j Do. Ordinary 

1 

1 

1 

4 

Short and inferior ... 

.. 0 

3i 

0 

4 ! Fleece Washed 

0 

0 

0 

8 


Mohair . — There has been a better enquiry lately for the best clips, and a fair 
amount of business has been put through. Mixed parcels, however, have not shared 
very much in the advance. The lesson which our Goat Farmers have to learn is, to 
breed for better quality hair, as the trade at Horae is not in a temper to put up 
with coarse quality, when it can obtain the required standard of fineness to a higher 
degree in Turkey average than what is representtMl in Cape Firsts. 



8. 

d. 

8. d. 


s. d. 

s. 

d. 

Firsts, Summer 

... 0 

8 

0 lOi 

Winter 

... 0 6 

0 

n 

Kids 

... I 

u 

1 4i 

Do. Kids 

... 0 n 

1 

0 

SeoondR 

... 0 


0 fi 






HidtA and f>kins.—Om Market i.s firm for all classes. Light Goatskins have ad* 
vanced, while heavier are somewhat low^er. There is a strong inquiry for Dry Hides. 
Consignments forwarded will arrive to a good Market. 


ILong woolled Skins 

Short 

Shorn 

Hastards 

Okpe Skins, eaoh ... 
Do., cut, each 


d. s. d. 

... 0 0 6i 

.. 0 8i 0 ^ 

.. 0 2f 0 8 

.. 0 2f 0 8 

..14 19 

..0 0 10 


Goat, heavy to ligrht 

Sundried 

Angoras 

Sundried Hides ... 

Salted 

Wet 


s. d. s. d» 

...0 7 0 n 

..0 0 0 fi 

..0 0 0 4 

..0 5 0 5| 

..0 4 0 5 

.. 0 8 0 8 | 


JOHANNESBUBO. 


^ Alfred Webb, Produce Agent to the Cape OoeoMMot# 

P.O. Box 2,342. Telegraphic Address, Co opmlo. 

Lm month’s businefts in slaagMeMd slpfidc has been ^r aitterfitrd hy 

of yd poor an^c, bo^ cbtito and dr *• - 

ydffie has cw M wq i wBt f y Mcfaed high pncet. The nMat market hai ady 



MABKXT BATEBs 


4ia 


lb. in Hie wholesale trade, and for the next few months this point is likely to be- 
maintained. The warm weather now settij^ in will adversely affect importations of 
dseaeed meat from Netal and the Onmge Siver Colony, and thus prices (for cattle 
especially) should ginathr in^rove. The tnmoirar for the month approximated 2,500' 
ilanghler bullocks and So, ODD sheep. 

Tollies and Heifers . — Low prices for these animals continue, and bargains for 
farm nee can be picked np. 

Pifs. — Only Very best quality is wanted as prices have fallen id. for this elass, 
and Id. fof roughs. 

Breeding Stock . — There is no regular demand in Johannesburg for ordinary breed- 
ing stock, and much loss and disappointment has resulted through ignorance of ^is 
fai^ on the part of consignors. The demand is for slaughter stock in the best possible 
condition, and breeding stock should not be consigned before communicating with a 
reliable agent. 

Bast Coast Fever . — Farmers whose farms adjoin infected areas are advised that 
cattle contracts can be placed before quarantine regulations overtake their districts. 

Vegetable Produce — A brisk demand continues for mealies, onions, potatoes and 
dry lucerne. Prices for all these articles have steadily advanced, and the market is 
firm. In the fruit section strawbefries are being sold at good figures. 

Animal Produce . — Eggs are cheaper for all sorts. Butter is scarce, and much 
enquired for. 



Johauut^mlbmmgf Outturn, Emmt lontion, Ormhmmstownt St»Uombot 
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Any oi tho following Bookm 


Th« toilowlnc an nan uMtal Agriealtwrai Baoki : 

Agrioulture : (South African Handbook of) by ProL F. Blersoh* Principal 
of A^oulture and Viticulture, with Preface by J. H. Overman 
(illustrated) 

Tropical Agriculture. By Nioholls 

Agriculture (Principles of). By L. H. Bailey 

„ Fertility of the Lwd. Byfioberts .. 


Boils and their Properties. By Fream 
M Soiling Orops and the Sila BycBhaw*. .. m 

Boos : The A.B.O. and X.YJZ. of Bee-keraing. By A. J. Root . . . . 1/ 

British Bee-keepers* Guide BodL By T. W. Oowan. Cloth S/». Paper, 1/ 
Bee-keeping (Profitable), ByFlUeul .. .. 1/ 

Cattle Breeds and Management. (Housman) .. .. •• •• 4) 

„ Breeding. (Warfield) .. .. .. .. ..10/ 

Coffee ; Its Culture and Commerce. By C. O. W. Lock . . . . . . 11 

Diseases of tho Ox. By J. H. Steel. . . . . * • . . If ) 

Dairy Farm in Australia : A Practical Guide for Dairymen, Ac*. . . . . 1 

Dairy : Chemistry of Dairying. By Snyder . . . . . . f / 

Ensilage : Being some Notes on the construction and Management of the 
different kinds of Silos, together with observations on the value of 
Hila^ for Farm Stock. By J. F. W. Gatherer . . . . . • 1 

Farmer’s Veterinary Adviser. ByJ. Law . . . . . . . . •/ 

„ Complete Grazier. By w. Youatt. New Edition. By W. Fream. fl' 
Farm : (Book of the). By H. Stephens. 6th Edition revised in 6 Divisions, 

No. I now ready, each 1#/l, or 3 Vote, when complete . . . if 

Farm Drainage. By H, F. French . . . . . . . . f 

Farm Buildings. By B. R. Scott . . . • . . It 

Farm Appliances. By G. A. Martin . . . . . • . . 1 

Farm Crops. By John Wrightson . . . . . . 1/ 

Farm Crojw : Diseases and their Remedies. By Griffiths . . . . 1,' 

Fertilizers. By E. B. Voorhoes . . . . . . . . 4/ 

Feeding Animms. By E. W. Stewart . . . . . . . . . . 10/ 

Forage Crops. Other than Grasses. By T. Shaw . . . . i/ 

Fruit : Californian Fruits. By Wickson .. .. .. ..If; 

Principles of Fruit Growing. By Bailey . . . . . . . . 0; 

„ Australian Fruit Culturist By Orighton . . . . It/ 

Citrus Fruits and their Culture. By H. H. Hume . . . . . . II 

Plume and Plum Culture. By F. A. Waugh . . . . . . 7/ 

Gardening (Amateur) Guide for Amateur Gardeners in Cape Colony. Bv 

G. B. Van Zyl F.N. A.G A. t^ 

„ Vegetable (Principles of). By Bailey . . . . . . . . f/ 

„ Gardeners’ Dictionary. By Johnson .. .. .. .,11^ 


By A. J. Root 


Cloth !/•. Paper, 1/! 

1 /: 


By Griffiths 


Horse Breaking (iUustzated) By Oapt. Hayes . . . . . . 1f/« 

Stable Management. By Oapt. Hayes •. .. .. 14* 

Veterinary Notes for Horse Owners. By Capt. Bayce . . 1f/- 

Hints on Horses. By Major Young .. .. .. .. ..I/I 

Irrigation Farming. By L.M. Wilcox .. .. i0/f 

Ifiigation and Land Drainage. ByL.B.Oox .. .. •/• 

Irrigation : Water Righto under the Common Law and the Irrigation Act 

(No. 82 of 19^ ByBIrH. JutmK.O. If/. 

Manures and Manuring. ByC. H. Aikman .. ..0/0 

Manures and their Uses. By Griffiths. .. .. .. M 

Manures for Fruit and other Trees. By Griffiths . . . . 

Milk» Butter and Cheese. ByJ. Oliver .. .. «. 10 

MiQ: : Its Production and Uses. By E. T. Willoughby 1/. 

Sheep : Varieties and Management. By Armatage . . 1/0 

Sheep and their Diseases. ByBushwoith .. .. ..1/0 

Tobacco Culture. By C. G. W. Look . . . . . . , . lt/0 

Tobacco Leaf : Its Culture and Cure. By Killikrew and Myrick • . . . %%% 

Tobacco Culture. By G. M Odium, Department of Agriculture, Rhodeeia 

(Ulustrated) 

Tobacco Culture. By Orange Judd . . . . . . ..0/0 

49* OOfliiM* Itataitgw iHII to Mnt SRATIt M ■ppIlBrtlM. 
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SECOND EGG LAYING COMPETITION 


WESTERN PROVINCE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


RBCORD FOR AUGUST, 1908, A5ID TOTALS TO EVD OF AUGUST. 








Total per Pen 







to date. 

Pen 

No. 

Owner. 

Breed. 

Pullet 

No. 

Eggs- 

Weight 

ozs. 

Eggs. 

Weight 

ozs. 

1 

C. H. van Breda 

White Leghoriif} 

1 

IH 






2 

18 

H4t^h 






3 

21 

36^ 






4 

19 

39 

238 

440] 

a 

P. Muller 

Black Minoroae 

.. 

i) 

13 

27U 

33{; 






8 

16 

60 

1261 

3 

H. Ohae. Starke 

Buff Orpingtone 

9 

6 







10 

23 







11 

11 

21 

130 

246 

4 

J. W. Wright ... 

White Wyandottee 

13 

9 

18t"* 






14 

3 

Hi 






15 

12 







10 

2 


79 

165} 

5 

0. H. van Breda 

White Leghorns 

17 

21 







18 

i 22 





1 


19 

i 19 

: 40A 




1 

[ 

20 ! 

j 

1 ' 


267 

515J 


F.T.Hobbe ... 

Silver Wyandottes ! 

22 

' 10 

191« 





1 

J! 1 

1 : 

1 ! 


66 

121R 

7 

H. D. Bradley... 

Silver Wyandottes i 

25 

17 






j 

2r> 1 

18 

35tV 






27 1 

22 

♦Hi 






28 ! 

IN 1 


124 

236tJ 

• 

J. 0. Lay 

White Leghorns i 

29 

23 

♦«A 





! 

30 

18 1 







HI 

17 

■^x\ 

1 

i 




1 32 

23 

♦♦A 

172 ; 

346| 

9 

0. U.ym Breda 

White Leghorns 

33 

18 

»♦* 






1 34 

22 





1 


1 35 

21 

♦lA 




1 

i 


36 

17 

33t? 

211 

404A 

10 

R. Johnaton ... 

Buff Orpingtons 

37 

23 

■^7 Vi 





j 

38 

18 

m 





i 

40 

14 

m 

118 

219J 
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FRUIT EXPORT. 


Retitrn of Fruit Shipped from Cape Colony during 
July, 1908. 


Port of 
Shipment. 

Destination. 

No. of 
Packages. 

D^cription 
of Fruit. 

— 

' Quantities. 

Value. 







£ 8. 

d. 

'Cape Town ... 

England 

«7« 

Oranges 

9.=>.OH2 

184 3 

6 

M 

♦» ••• ••• 

20S 

Naartjes 

Lemons 

22,000 

102 10. 

0 

M 


2$ 

3,490 

7 5 

0 

11 ••• 

German South West 

1 

Limes 

200 

0 10 

0 


Africa 






« ••• 

11 • - • ••• 

1 

Fig» 

200 

4 1 

6 

11 

u 

23 

NsartjeK 

3,458 

9 4 

9 

M 

If 

16 

Pineapples ... 

1,406 

14 10 

0 

H ••• 

• , ... ... 

15 

Bananas 

7,350 

15 2 

0 

11 ... 


n 

Lemons 

2,260 

i 6 10 

6 

,, 

). ... ... 

22 

Pears 

2,350 

{ 4 15 

0 

»» 

), 

62 

Oranges 

9,425 

26 18 

0 

11 

♦1 

201 

Apples 

23,050 

108 16 

a; 

Port Elinbeth < 

England 

1,729 

Oranges 

83,790 

1 319 8 

0 


11 

41 

Naartjes 

.>,.■‘45 

' 31 0 

0 


1 

123 

Pines 

2.580 

16 0 

0 



8 

(Shaddocks ... 

86 

> 1 11 

0 

*9 • • 1 

Germany . 

196 

Oranges 

5,900 

i 28 0 

0 



uanm;^ 
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WATCHES 


Hr FARMERS’ Witel 

IN TWO SIZES, 

AS: ILLUSTBATBD ; 

Dust and Watertight Silveroid Cases. 

Prioe ZOI^ 


20-YEAR GUARANTEE. 

Soino Watoh with non-moirnetic moT^mnit 
price 25/*. 

In Solid SilTor Casea, SO/- 

Other Watohee, Jewellery and 

Faiic^ Goode of OTery descriptioa 
JUsidnUdd Oataloffiut (oiw 8000 ilhuindUm^ 
fm m afV^hdotton. 


WOLF BROTHERS, 

SPECIAL BSPT^ 


Wikii Mwiiciim ad Jawdars, Lh 
81, DARUNG STREET, 
CAPE TOWH. 
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AGRICULTCTRAL JOURNAL. 


BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY & FARMING NOTICES. 


Advertlgements under this heading are inserted ait the rate of 30 words for 3s. 6d., (minimum 
ohuRe) per insertion, and 6d. per line of approximately six words above that number. Payment 
must accompany Order. Cheques and P.O.O. to be made payable to the OXKTBAL NBW8 AOBNOY 
116-127, Long Street, Cai>e Town, to whom all oommunioauons should be addressed. 


OSTRICHES. 

SPB01AL8 ONLY.— Choice pairs, 2 years’ old. 
£60 to £100 per pair. Younger bircui a^ower 
^ces. — F. ' W. BAKSB, Laiud>Ling Waters, 
Willowmore. 

OSTRICHES. — Young and old.— For further 
pmiiiculfirs, apply to Mr. R. S. DK Vilijers, 
The Imperial Cold Stomge and Supply Co., 
Ltd., Porterville Road. 


PIOS. 


PURE BRED BERKSHIRE PIGS.— Prise Win- 
ninn Stock. Boars and Bows, £3 each. Also 
Buff Orpington and White Leghorn Poultry. 
— Apply MANAaBR, Maitlandf River Farm, 
Green Bushes Hotel, Port Elizabeth. 


BERKSHIRE BOARS.— Pure bred. Ages two to 
hfteen months. Bred by Charles Leonard, 
Esq. on hia well known “ Gloria ” Estate —For 
further particulars, apply to Mr. R 8. DB 
VlLLlBBS, The Imperial Gold Storage and 
Supply Co., Ltd , Porterville Road. 


CATTLE, 

FRIESLAND BULLS, bred from the best 
IMPORTED stock, from a few weeks to 
fifteen months old.— For further particularo, 
apply to Mr. R. S. DB VILLIVRS, The Imperial 
Gold Storage and Supply Oo. Ltd., Porterville 
Rood. 

GENERAL. 

PA8PALUM GRABS PLANT8.-Strong roota 
per Rail or smaller plants per Post to any 
address. See larger advertisement, page ix. 
this JoumaL— A. 0. BUIXKR, Dwarsnviera 
Hoek, Stellenbosoh. 


THE POULTRY YARD. 


VHITB LBOaORNS.— Best AnMiican UtUity 
Strains. Settings of Eggs for sale, from pure- 
bred utility White Leghorns, F.O.R., 10/6 per 
setting of 15. Cockerels. 10/- to 20/-. Term s, 
cash with order. Mrs. W. L. Stbel, 
SteUenbosoh. 

BUFF ORHINGTONS, SILVER WYANDOTTE8, 
BLACK MINORCA8, Winners of over 00 
prices. Bred for Utility and Show points, 
ftices from 30/-. COCKERELS from 10/-. 
Will improve the table and laying qualities 
of common fowls. Mrs. R. F. DOTT, Kenil- 
worth, Kimberley. 

HAZELL, Tregenna, Park Road, Rondebosoh. 
Prize and utility, Andalusians, Brown Leg- 
horns, White and Columbian Wyandottes. 
Two hundred prizes, including Two Gold 
Medals and Three Silver Cups, Have pen 
containing winners last Rosebank La^ng 
Competition. Correspondence invited. 

WRIGHT BROS., Highlands, Cape, Breeders of 
Black and Buff Orpingtons, white and Part- 
ridge Wyandottes. Black Langshans and 
Champion Laying WHITE LEOHOBNa Birds 
for Sale from 10/6 up. Terms Cash. Birds 
not approved may be returned. Please Note 
400 Birds to select your wants from. Please 
mention this paper. 


CARTER ft MOLE, Stellenbosch.— Breeders 
of High Class Poultry. Birds. F'ggs for sale. 
For particulars, see last montl ns’ Journal, 
Breeos kept. Buff Orpingtons, Houdans,. 
Buff— White and Brown Legnoms.' 

BARRED PLYMOUTH HOCKS. BROWN LEG- 
HORNS. Grand Egg-laying strain. Bettings, 
5/- for 18 Pullets, ; Cwkerels, 7/6 each. 
Expert advice to Farmers free. Corres- 
pondence invited. Roth bury Poultry YarcL 


BUFF ORPINGTONS. - THE FARMER’R 
FOWL. ’Ibe fowl that LAYS WHEN EGGS 
ARE TOP PRICE. A 1 TABLE BIRDS. My 
Buffs have unlimited orchard and graaa 
run, and are noted for hardiness and good 
laying qualities. Young stock always for sal# 
at very reasonable prices Ask for inclusive 

S uotations; carriage paid to any station in 
outh Afriba and AT MY RISK to rail des- 
tination My list of prizes won at shows all 
over South Africa will convince you that this 
unrivnlled CoUmial strain of 10 years’ standlim 
CAN HOLD ITS OWN AOAIN^PSC- 
PORTED STOCK. Buy hardy -Colonial-bred 
birds and save your pocket Address: A 0 
Bulleb. Dwarsriviersboek, SteUenbosoh. 


FOR SALE. 

AGRICULTURAL MOTOR. 

••IVEL" 14/16 

Well known in England, gained many meda|8 in competitions, will pull 
4-fuiTOW plough or wagon on road, Reaper and Binder, Cultivator, or can 
be used as stationary Machine, Water Bump, Dyoomo, Mealie Crusher, and 
a hundred and other uses to which a Gas or Stecun Engine is put on a 
farm. The Motor is in good running order, has three speeds to adapt it to 
varions kinds of work. Apply 

me MOUTH AFRWMH M0900§ATiOH, 

O, 0§mt^ OHumm, MUUNE TOUm, 
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fOOLLED PEBSIIN SHEEP. 

The Hardieetf Thriftiest 
most prolific and qniokest 
maturing: breed of WooUed 
Sheep in the world. The 
most profitable breed for 
poor dry shrub yeldt, largre 
size, ^rand slaugrhter ani> 
mals, yielding also a yalu- 
able fieeoe. Orders booked 
for import only. Stud 
Rams and Ewee^ £ 1 5 each 
on trucks at East London 
Harbour. 

Choice Merino Rams 
from beat Flocks In 
Australia from £ 1 0 
each upwards on 
trucks at Cast London 
Harbour. 

Moss St Wardrop. 

P.o. Box 163. EAST LONDON. 


PmCELL, TALUP A HEffin, LTD., 

TIMBER MERCHANTS. 

SAW. PLANING AND MOULDING MILLS. 


TBlBflPBpMc Addrms •> PERSISTENT,” Cape Town. 



Joimmry m spmolmUiy. 


, WRITE FOR. ESTIMATES. 

LTB.,PA BOX 146, CAPE TOWN. 
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ADVKETI SBMBRTS. 


BOOKS FOR FARMERS. 


•Stephen's Book op the Fa.RM. Dealing exhauHtively with every branch of 
Agriculture. 5th Edition, revised in B Divisionf^. No. 1 now ready. Each 
Division 

Or to be issued in 3 vole., 21/0 each. 

ENCYOLOP.EDIA OF AGRICULTURE. 4 volfl. by W. Green & s-ons, Edinburgh 
OYCLOPiEDlA OP AMERICAN AGRICULTURE. By Prrf. L. H. Bailey. 4 vols. 
Farmers’ Cyclopasdia of agriculture, a Oompendlum of Agricultural 
Science, etc. By E. V. Wilcox 

Farmers’ and Fruit Growers’ Guide. Issued by direction of the New South 
Wales Government .. .. .. .. .. .. •• 

SHEEP AND THEIR DISEASES. By W. A. Rushworth . . 

Sheep Doctor. ByG. Armatage .. .. •• 

The ANGORA Goat. By S. C. Schreiner 
Cattle breeds and Management. By W. a. Housmau 
Feeding ANIMALS, By E, W. Stewart 
CATTLE breeding. By W. Warfield 

•Farm Life Stock IN Great Britain. Revised Edition. By H. Wallace 
Farm Drainage. ByH.F. French 
Irrigation Farming. ByL,M. Wilcox .. 
irrigation and Land Drainage. ByL. B. Cox .. 

The AMERICAN Fruit CULTOKisT. By J. J. Thomas.. 

Californian Fruits and How to Grow Them. By E. WMckson 
Citrus Fruits AND Their Culture, BvH. H. Hume 
Plums and Plum Culture. By F. a. Waugh 

SOILING CROPS AND THE SILO. By T. Shaw 
Forage Crops. Other than Graswe-j, Bv T, Shaw 
The book of alfalfa. By J. D. Coburn . . 

ALFALFA. By . . 

Coffee : Its CULTURE ANT) Commerce. ByO. G.W. Lock .. 

Tobacco Growing, curing, etc. By C. G. W. Locic 

Tobacco Leap : Its culture and cure. By J. B. KiUikrew A Myrick 

A.B.C. of Bee Culture. ByA. l. Hoot 


Price. Poet Free. 


10/6 

.12/0 

25/0 each 

27/6 

25/0 

27/6 

18/0 

20/0 

12/6 


7/6 

8/6 

10/6 

12/0 

10/6 

11/6 

4/0 

4/D 

10/0 

11/3 

10/6 

11/.3 

20/0 

22/0 

5/0 

5/9 

10/6 

11/6 

6/0 

m 

15/0 

16/6 

15/0 

16/6 

15/0 

16/0 

7/6 

8/3 

7/0 

8/.H 

50 

5/6 

10/6 

11/6 

3/6 

4/0 

12/C 

13/3 

6,0 


12/6 

13/6 

7 6 

8/6 


* Prospectuses of these works will be sent Post Free on applicat ion ; complete Catalogues, also, oa 
receipt of postcard. 


r. M. MtUER, AaaerlBy SirBsi, OAPE TOWN. 

P.O. Box 396. 


ORIGINAL “RIETI” WHEAT. 



TIM oricbmi RMi WhMt b the most 
rust mbtbif and meet productive 
wheat 


May he obtained from 

llnione Piodittori Graqo da Senoa. 
at Bieti (Italy). 

The Ibilm b the mm which 
cMitambh the reul 'nriybuil RieH." 


Almqfi Uiil bMf tlit 
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Convent of the Sacred Heart 

CRADOCK. 

HIGH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.— Conducted by the Dominican Sisters. 
BOARDING DEPARTMENT.— Undtif the personal supervision of the Sisters. 
Fees £30 per annum, including^ School Fees. 

EXTRAS.— Laundry 15/- per Quarter, Music 30/- per Quarter, Entrance Fee £1. 

AH Fobb to bo paM Oomrtoriy in mtivanoBm 


TO BUYERS AND PRODUCERS OF 

WOOL, MOHAIR, AND OSTRICH FEATUEBS. 

Wo make a Special Business of receiving and Selling 
Produce locally, as well as in the Markets of London and 
the Continent, at a small Commission. 

We make liberal Cash Advances on Consignments 
sent us for sale. 

Wo are always in possession of the Latest Cable 
Advices of the Principal Markets of the World, and are 
therefore enabled to give the fullest and most reliable 
information. 

Wo publish Weekly Produce Beports, and will have 
pleasure to forward these free of charge to friends who 
wish to be acquainted with the latest Market News. 

For further particulars, apply to 


DREYFUS A COMPANY, LTD., 

PORT ELIZABETH. 
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Jlgpicultuttal 

or THE OAPE OF GOOD HOPE. 


No. 4. OCTOBEK, 1908. VOL. XXXIII. 


Puhlithed Monthly in English and Dntch by the Department of Agriculture and 
distributed gratis to bona fide farmers in the Cape Colony on application 
through the Resident Magistrate of the Districts 


Subscription 5i. per annum. Poat Free in South Africa. 

Remittances to be made Payable to the Publishers Cape Times, Ltd., Church St., 

Cape Town. 


AdYeptislng.-~Approved Advertisements are inserted. Pull particulars can be 
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NOTES. 


Correspondence with the Department of Africnltnre. 

With a view to obviating delay in dealing with official correspondence, 
letters and telegrams relating to matters falling under the administration 
of the Secretary for Agriculture should in future be addressed by the 
general public as under : — 

I. To the Under Secretary for Agriculture, Cape Town. 

Animal Diseases (other than Scab) : (General administration of Acts and Begulations. 
Cattle Dipping Tanks : Contributions towards coxistruotion. 

Cattle Dips : Railage. 

Bone-meal : do. 

Scab Acts : General administration. 

Insect Pests and Plant Diseases : General administration of Acts and Regulations. 

Wine, Brandy, Whisky and Spirits Act and Regulations. 

Beer and Vinegar Act and Regulations. 

Fertilisers, Farm Foods, Seeds and Pest Remedies Act and Regulations. 

Fisheries. 

Agricultural Shows : Grants. 

Brands Act. 

Fencing Acts. 

Destruction of Wild Carnivora. 

Destruction of Locusts. 

Guano and Sealing : General administration. 

Game. 

Parks and Gardens : Grants. 

Noxious Weeds. 

Appointments and changes of Staff, 

Tenders. 

Publications. 


II. To the respective Heads of Branches. 


&ubjecU. 

1. Animal Diseases and detailed 

administration of Acts and 
Regulations relating thereto. 
Stock and Stook>farming. 

2. Insect Pests and Plant Diseases, 

and detailed administration 
of Acts and Regulations re* 
lating thereto. 

3. Administration of Agricultural 

College. 

4. Cereals, Manures, Mapagement 

of Experiment Stations, Ap< 
plications for Seeds for 
trial, etc. 

5. Orchards, Pruning and Fruit- 

growing in general. 

6. ‘^Agricultural Journal*' 

7. Dairying 


Wocl^rting, etc. 


Ileadt of Branehet, lyiegraj^hic Addretm. 

Chief Veterinary Sur- Veterimis, Cape Town, 
geon. Cape Town. 


Government Entomolo* Entomologist, (kirpe 
gisf. Cape Town, Town. 


Principal, ElsenbergOol* 
lege, Mulder's Flei. 
Government Agricnlto* 
riet, Cape ToWn. 


Ager, Mulder's Vlei. 

A^onltuiist, Gape 
Town. 


Horticultural Aesfetant, 
Cape Town. 

Editor, ^ Afrionltiiral 
Journal,’^ Town. 
Dairy Expert, Queens- 
town. 

Govt. Wool Expert, 

Cape Town, 


Bnlletln, Oape Towo. 


Dairy Expert, Qneeuh 

town. 


Govt Wool 

Cape Town, 


Expert, 
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Subject s. 

9. Bacteriology 

10. Agricaltural Co-operation 

11. “Glroot Constantia/’ Wine Farm.,. 

12. Viticulture and Wine-making ... 


Heads of Bran^ohes. 

Director, Veterinary 
Laboratory, Grahams- 
town. 

Superintendent, Agri- 
cultural Co-operation, 
Cape Town. 

Manager, Government 
Wine Farm, Groot 
Oonstantia. 

Director of Agriculture, 
Cape Town.) 


Telegraphic Addresses. 
Institute, Grahams- 
town. 

Co-operation, Cape 
Town. 

Vitifl, Wynber^. 


Agriculture, Cape 
Town 


With the exception of the detailed administration of Acts and 
Regulations which are under the general control of the Under Secretary 
for Agriculture, the above subjects under this head are under the general^ 
control of the Director of Agriculture, to whom correspondence of a 
general nature bearing on these subjects should be addressed. 


Subjects. 

IB. Analyses of Soils, Minerals, etc. ... 

14. Scab Acts: Detaile<l administra- 

tion. 

15. Guano and Bcaling : Detailed 

administration. 

These three subjects are also 
Secretary for Agriculture. 


Heads of Branches. Telegraphic Addresses. 

Senior Analyst, Caj>e Neon, Cape Town. 
Town. 

Chief Inspector of Sheep, Acarus, Cai>e Tow'ii. 
Cape Town. 

Superintendent, Govern- — 

ment Guano Islands, 

Cape Town. 

under the general control of the Under 


III, (a) To the Surveyor-General, Cape Town. 

Land Acts and Land matters generally. 

Mining Acts and Regulations. 


{li) To the respective Heads of Branches. 


Subjects. 

1. Mines, Kimberley, etc. 

2. Claims, Barkly West, etc..., 

B. Geology 


Heads of Branches. Telegraphic Addresses. 

Inspeotorof Mines, Kim- Mines, Kimberley, 
berley. 

Inspector of Claims, Claims, Barkly West. 
Barkly West. 

Secretary to the Geologi- — 

cal Commission, S.A. 

Museum, Cape Town. 


These subjects are under the control of the Surveyor-General. 


IV. (a) To the Chief Conservator of Forests, Cape Town. 

General Forest Administration and School of Forestry. 


(b) To the respective Heads of Branches. 


Subjects. 

1. Forests, Western Conservancy ... 

2. Forests, Midland Oonuervancy ... 
8. Forests, Bastem Conservancy ... 
i. Forests, TranskeianConservanoy... 


Heads of Branches. 

Assistant Conservator of 
Forests. 

Conservator of Forests, 
Knysna. 

Conservator of Forests, 
King William’s Town. 
Assistant Conservator of 
Forests, Umtata. 


Telegraphic Addresses. 
Forests, Cape Town. 

Forests, Knysna. 

Forests, King Wil- 
liam’s Town. 
Forests, tlmtata. 


These Conserrancies are onder the general control of the Chief 
C<MEkSerTator of Forests. 
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Charges for Testing Cattle for Tuberculosis. 

It is notified by the Department of Agriculture that the undermett- 
tioned charges will be levied for subjecting cattle to the Tuberculin test, 


Outside the Limits of the Cape Town and Suburban Municipalities. 

(a) Farmers' Sfocl \ — One shilling for each animal tested; applicants 
to provide free transport from and to the nearest Railway Station. 

(h) Dea/ers' Stock.- -T^o pounds for eight animals or under, and half- 
a-crown for each additional animal; applicants to provide free 
transport from and to the nearest Railway Station. 

Within the limits of the Cap^ Town and Suburban Municipalities no 
cattle will be tested for Tuberculosis by Government Veterinary Surgeons, 
except in-contact cattle in the case of actual outbreaks of the disease and 
animals imported from oversea on arrival at the Port of Cape Town. 

All charges must be paid in to the nearest Civil Commissioner or 
Resident Magistrate before a certificate of freedom from Tuberculosis will 
be granted. 


Mozambique Plant and Fruit Regulations. 

The Government of the district of Lourcnco Marques has proclaimed 
regulations regarding the introduction of trees, plants, fruit, bulbs, roots, 
seeds, etc., somewhat similar to those now* in force in the Transvaal. These 
regulations came into force on September 1st. Trees and planU may Ix^ 
introduced only under a special permit issued by the ‘ Chief of Entomo- 
logical Section, Department of Agriculture/' Lourenco Marques, and any 
Cape Colony nurseryman who is likely to receive any order for plants from 
any part of the Province of Mozambique is advised to apply to the Govern- 
ment Entomologist, Cape Town, to have a copy of the last report on his 
premises submitted to this official for the latter’s guidance. It may not 
be safe to fill any order without an assurance from the would-be purcliaser 
that a special permit for the particular introduction has been issued. Ex- 
cept under special circumstances, a party is not to be allowed to introduce 
more than ten plants or one hundred cuttings of any variety in any one 
year. 


Apples, pears, and quinces are to be destroyed if over 5 per cent, of 
the fruits show the work of the Codling Moth larvae. Peaches, plums, 
apricots, and other stone-fruits are to be destroyed if over 5 per cent, 
show the work of Fruit Fly maggots. Oranges, lemons, naartjes, and other 
citrus fruits are to be destroyed if 5 per cent, show the presence of larv® of 
the so-called Natal Codling Moth ; and if more than 25 per cent of theee 
fruits show the presence of any scale insects they are to be cleansed or 
destroyed as the inspector may decide. 


Tick Parasite. 

Th^ United States De^partment of Agriculture this year has an ap- 
propria4iion of £60,000 for work against the tick pest in Texas and other 
Southern States. All sides of the problem are being studied. A few 
months ago it was mentioned in this publication that the experts had 
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discovered a tick parasite iu the course of their work, and would en- 
deavour to send a colony of this beneficial creature to South Africa. Since 
then a second species, one attacking a kind of tick closely allied to the 
“ brown ticks {Uiphicephahis) of the Cape has been discovered. Sev€n*al 
hundred specimens of supposedly infested ticks were collected last month 
and despaf/ched to the Government Entomologist, Cape Town, and an 
advice of the sending was cabled. The material has duly arrived. It 
had been divided into three lots. One came direct by post in moist pack- 
ing, another in moist packing in the cool chamber of the Cape steamer, 
and the third in dry packing in the same box. The specimens in lots 1 
and 2 were all dead on arrival, and many in the 3rd lot, unfortunately 
the smallest of the three, appear Uy be alive. They are receiving the best 
of attention, and if any parasites emerge, an abundance of ticks in various 
stages of development will be awaiting their attack. 

Fig Fertilising Insect. 

The little colony of lihiHtnpjHuja f/rossori/m at Elsenberg has survived 
the winter in better condition than those in charge of it had dared to hope 
for, and success in establishing the insect during the coming summer in 
the plots of caprifigs growing at Constantia and Wellington is now con- 
tidciitly anticipated. Adult females began to emerge on or shortly before 
September 24tii, and numbers have c'ome out every fine day since. On 
October 2nd a few of the figs from which the tiny wasps were seen to be 
coming were taken to Wellington and placed in a suitable caprifig tree 
there, and on the following day a few" were similarly placed at Constantia. 
The fruits on tlie No. 1 and No, 2 caprifig trees are too far advanced for 
the insects, but that on No. 1 is at just the right stage. 


Codling Moth Parasite. 

It wdll come as a disappointment to many fruit growers in the Cap^ 
Colony to learn that the Spanish Codling Moth parasite (Cafleph ia/fts 
viesuf'r) is now acknowledged a practical failure in California by the State 
Horticultural Commissioner. A recent report by the New South Wales 
Government Entomologist states also that its value in Spain has been 
greatly exaggerated, apples in the districts wliere it was found being very 
badly infested with the pest. This official got his information officially in 
Spain when on a personal visit early this year. Tho colony of the parasite 
brought to the Cape by Mr. C, W. Mally, the Eastern Province Entomolo- 
gist, iu January last, however, is doing very well iu the confinement of 
breeding cages ; and it is expected that many hundreds of fertilised females 
will be ready for liberation in infested orchards in about three mouths. 
Tho Entomologist will specially select the places to liberate colonies in 
order to ensure that the chances for survival are of the best, and does 
not anticipate being able to comply with requests for colonies. It is said 
that the lailure of the parasite in California is due to the scarcity of 
Codling Moth larva? in the orchards, most being taken to the packing 
houses and there escaping wdien the fruit is plucked. There is an abun-* 
dance of larvae under the bark in many Cape orchards and gardens, so tho 
parasite may prove more useful here than in California, but the Entomolo- 
gist is not sanguine on the matter. His advice is to spray with arsenate 
of lead with the most powerful spi-ay pump that can be afforded. The 
first spraying should not be applied until the blossoms are off, or until most 
of them are off if a tree blossoms unevenly. To spray when the tree is in 
bloom means destruction to many bees and an utter waste of material. 
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^ Condensed Milk Factory. 

Mr. E. O. Challis, the Government Dairy Expert, writes : ConsideT- 
ing the enormous supplies of condensed milk which are still being imported 
Into South Africa, I think the idea of starting a condensing factory in 
the Cape Colony a sound one. It must, however, be borne in mind that 
the South African markets are at present in the hands of some of the 
best and most up-to-date milk factories in the world, therefore the Colonial 
article must come up to the same standard of excellence if it is to hold its 
own in open competition with the various brands of condensed milk im- 
ported from oversea. To begin with, great care must be exercised in select- 
ing the centre where the factory is to be built, and no local in£luenoe( 
should be taken any notice of, if the centre selected is not a suitable onte. 

‘The main point to be observed is to select a centre where the greatest 
quantity of milk can be obtained from the smallest radius possible, as it is 
of such vital importance that milk should arrive at the condensing factory 
in a sound, sweet n.nd clean condition, therefore the area from which milk 
supplies can be drawn must to a certain extent be limited. In view of, the 
fact that all milk sent to the factory has to be subjected to a heating 
process at high temperatures, I should advise entering into an agreement 
with milk suppliers that should their milk on arrival at the factory bo 
found to contain more than 2 per cent, of lactic acid, it should either be 
rejected, or separated and the cream returned, as milk wiiich contains *25 
per cent, or over of lactic acid cannot be heated. Considering that milk 
containing *25 to *30 per cent, of lactic acid cannot be detected by either 
taste or smell, it is important that some test should be applied which would 
easily determine the amount of lactic acid present, and I should advise 
either the determination of acidity by titration with deci-nonnal caustic 
soda solution, or else by means of Farrington’s Alkaline Tablet Test. 


Buildings and Plant Required . — The buildings required for a con- 
densed milk factory need not be on an elaborate scale, as temperature of 
same does not matter to any appreciable extent. On the otlier hand, the 
sanitation in the shape of good floors and drainage must be of the highest 
order. In regard to plant I am of opinion that the most up-to-date plant 
procurable should be obtained if good work is to be guaranteed. I give 
the following list of utensils required, these being of the lateet pattern : 
Plant to deal with 400 gallons oi milk per day of about 10 hours working. 
The Patent Vacuum Plant consists of the following utensils : Sugar Meltr 
ing Pan, Vacuum Evaporator, Condenser and Vacuum Pump, with all 
accessories. Details as under. 

Sugar Pan . — 100 gallon capacity Sugar Pan of hemispherical design, 
measuring internally 4 feet diameter by 2 feet in depth. This pan is con- 
structed of hard-beaten copper, and is provided with cast iron steam 
jacket with fittings. It is also fitted with bottom discharge oock, air 
cock, steam valve, safety valve, condensed water cock, etc. Vg^cuum 
Evaporator . — One Patent Evaporator in cast iron and steel. Internal 
diameter 3 ft. 9 ins, external diameter about 4 ft. 3 ins. This Evaporator 
is fitted with one patent rapid circulation principle heating system con- 
taining 104 vertical tubes of 2 ins. and 4 ins. diameter. The pan is com- 
plete with following fittings: Manhole and cover, swinging hinge bottom 
for easy cleaning, discharge cock, sampling valve, steam stop valve, air 
cock, condensed water cock, feed valve, thermometer, and patent aati- 
pnming valve. Vapour Pipes — These are in cast iron of 6 ins. internal 
diamet^ with faced flange joints. These connect with the condenser, either 
M the Jet or Torricelli form. Condenser; Torticelli form ^ — This condenser 
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is complete with perforated plates, water up-take and down pipe, tank 
and belt driven 2-in. centrifugal pump. This condenser is self-discharg- 
ing, and is connected from the top with the vacuum pump. Condenser — 
Alitrnaiive Jet Type , — Alternative to the above condenser a jet condenser 
with spray condensation can be supplied, the water in this case being 
r^oved by the vacuum pump, a special catch vessel being employed to act 
as a final safeguard against boiling over. Vdcmim Pump , — This is a hori- 
zontal wet displacement pump arranged with fast and loose pulleys for 
belt drive. Supplied with air cylinder, double acting 10 in diameter by 
6 in. stroke. 

Estimated Cost . — The 400 gallon size plant as per above specification 
would cost delivered at Cape Town complete, but not including erection, 
foundations or other extras required, the sum of £475. The same plant 
with a capacity of 800 gallons per day as per above specification and con- 
ditions would cost approximately £600. In case of the alternative Jet type 
condenser, the price would be £12 less for the four hundred gallon plant 
and £14 less for the eight hundred gallon size. Plants quoted for are the 
same, type as those erected in all the latest condensed milk factories. Com- 
plete plans and blue prints showing plant fully erected, as well as full 
particulars regarding working of plant will be supplied by the manufac- 
turers, but only in the event of the order being placed with them. 

Piasmopara Viticola or Vine Mildew. — Important Notice 

The following important notice to Nurser 3 nnen, Fruit Growers and 
others re spraying of vines in the infected area has been issued: — The 
attention of owners of nurseries, fruit growers and others interested is 
drawn to the provisions contained in Proclamation 150 of 1908 dealing with 
the spraying of grape vines, Virginian creepers and other plants of the 
family Vitacem for the prevention of the spread of the disease known as 
Piasmopara Viticola or Vine Mildew. It prohibits the introduction into 
the districts of George, Mossel Bay, Oudtshoorn, Prince Albert, Ladismith, 
Riversdale, Swellendam, Calvinia, Van Rhynsdorp, Bredasdorp, Worcester, 
Robertson, Caledon, Ceres, Tulbagh, Paarl, Stellenbosch, Clanwilliam, 
Piquetberg, Malmesbury, and Cape of any grape vine, Virginian creeper, 
or other plant of the family Vitacece, or any portion or fruit thereof, frnm 
the districts of Aberdeen, Albany, Alexandria, Bathurst, Bedford, Cath- 
cart, Cradock, East London, Fort Beaufort, Graaff-Reinet, Glen Grey, 
Humansdorp, Jansenville, King William’s Town, Komgha, Middelburg, 
Port Elizabeth, Peddie, Queenstown, Somerset East, Stockenstrom, Stut- 
terheim, Tarka, Uitenhage, and Victoria East, which have been pro- 
claimed an Infected Area under Government Notice No. 121 of 1908, and 
provides that no tree, plant, fruit, vegetable, tuber, root or bulb from the 
infected area shall be introduced into any of the districts first named unless 
the following precautions Itave been taken on the farm or property where 
these articles were produced or where they were packed, viz. : — 

(a) That every grape vine, Virginian creeper, and other plant of the family 
Vtfaceae, not being a native wild plant, growing on said farm or other 
premises is each year thoroughly sprayed with freshly prepared Bordeaux 
mixture at least once between October 10th and November 1st, once between 
November let and December 15th, ^ and once between December 15th and 
January 15th, or else at such other times with such other preparation as may 
be specially designated by the Secretary for Agriculture, 

(5) That all fallen leaves and worthless fruit from any plant affected by the 
disease, are gathered and burned, 

(c) That no soil, leaves or other substance, gathered on any property where the 
measures prescribed in {a) and (5) are not carried out, is used as packing 
materia) or otherwise is included with the article. 
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It must be borne in mind that hitherto the provision in regard to the 
spraying of vines, etc., with Bordeaux mixture has not been required in 
terms of this Proclamation, but that from the 10th October^ 1908, this 
provision becomes imperative, and no produce from the infected area, as 
enumerated above, will be accepted by the Railway Department for 
conveyance to the first-named districts unless accompanied by a Certificate 
— in the event of the existence of grape vines, Virginian creepers or other 
plant of the family Viiacetr, on the property where such produce was 
grown or packed — declaring that the necessary precautions as required 
under Section 3 (as stated under {a)^ (h) and (r)) have been complied with. 
When consigning produce which was grown or packed on a farm or property 
where no grape vine, Virginian creeper or other plant of the vine family, 
not being a native wild plant, exists, a certificate to this effect is necessary. 
These precautions, however, are not required in the cases of seed, grain, 
dry forage, cut timber and similar forest products, and no certificates under 
these Regulations are required when consigning such by rail. 

African Coast Fever. 

. By recent proclamations, owing to the existence of African Cbast 
Fever in the Transvaal, the introduction from that State into this Colony 
of Green Hides, Skins and Horns, and of Grass-hay and Reeds is absolutely 
prohibited; and any Green Hides, Skins and Horns, Grass-hay or Reeds 
so introduced, notwithstanding such prohibition, will be confiscated and 
destroyed. The introduction from the Transvaal into this Colony of Dry 
Hides, Skins and Horns, Wool and Mohair shall be subject to the Regula- 
tions set forth in the following Schedule: — 

1. The introduction from the Transvaal into this Colony of Dry 
Hides, Skins, Horns, Wool and Mohair, shall be permitted, provided the 
following conditions be observed, viz.:- — 

{(t) Dry Hides, Skins and Horns must be accompanied by a certificate 
to the effect that they have been properly cured and dressed. 

(J)) The aforesaid certificate must be issued under the hand of the 
Principal Veterinary Surgeon of the Transvaal, or his duly 
authorised Deputy, and, if in order, must be countersigned by 
the Officer of the Cape Mounted Police, to whom it must be pro- 
duced, stationed at the gate of the Cape Colony-Transvaal Border, 
through which the said animal produce is to be introduced. 

(r) Any Dry Hides, Skins or Horns so introduced without being ac- 
companied by the certificate aforesaid shall be dealt with as the 
Secretary for Agriculture may direct. 

2. Wool and Mohair must be properly baled and consigned, either 
by rail direct to a port for shipment oversea, or by road to any railway 
station between Maf eking and Fourteen Streiins, both included, provided 
the bales shall not be opened at such station or anywhere tn route to the 
port. 


The same absolute prohibition applies to Rhodesia as regards Green 
Hides, Skins and Horns, Grass-hay, and Reeds. The introduction from 
Rhodesia into this Colony of Dry Hides, Skins and Homs is permitted, 
provided they are accompanied by a certificate issued under the hand of 
the Principal Veterinary Surgeon of Rhodesia, or hiS duly authorised 
deputy, to the effect that they have been properly cured and dressed. Any 
Diy Hides, Skins or Horns so introduced without being accompanied by 
the certificate aforesaid shall be dealt with as the Secretary for Agricul- 
ture may direct. The penalty for contravention of thc above regulations 
|s ^ fine of ^26, 
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Port Jackson Willows 

Mr. J. D. Beneke, of Ruiierbosch, Mossel Bay, again writing on the 
Port Jackson willow, says that in reply to many enquiries he wishes people 
to know that the seed, before planting, should have boiling water poured 
on it. After cooling down, it may be planted. Start planting at the 
commencement of the late rains, not in seed beds, slightly covered by the 
soil and a little pressed down ; not in places tliat are too wet. 1 lb. of 
seed, planted at a distance of one yard, will suffice for 500 yards. It makes 
a first-class pole if cut when the seed is ripe. Those desiring seed may 
order in November, when it starts ripening. It is to be had from him at 
2s. per lb., post free, and he will send it to those remitting the money 
and send him a written address and order, if possible in Dutch. 

A New Worm in the Ostrich. 

Mr. W. Robertson, M.R.C.V.S., Director of the Veterinary Laboratory, 
Grahamstown, writes: — 

The worm -of which a photograph appears liercwith- -has recently been 
met with in at least tiiree districts of the Colony. I first observed it about 
a year ago in a bird which died as the result of an accident. Their 
situation is somewhat curious in that they occur outnitlt the abdominal 
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viscera or guts, being between the guts, generally the outside wall of the 
stomach and the backbone, where they are found embedded in a piece 
of loose membraneous material. 

The worm is of great length. I have dissected out complete speci- 
mens nearly 3 feet 6 inches in length. In all the cases where it has been 
found, it would appear not to have produced harmful results. In the 
three post-mortems in which I discovered its presence, parasites were the 
last thing I was looking for. In all three cases, the birds in question suo- 
cumbed to injuries. 

I submitted specimens of the worm to Mr. Shipley, Cambridge, the 
recognised authority on the subject, who replied as follows: — Dear Dr, 
Robertson, — With reference to those long worms you sent me out of the 
ostrich, which appear to be a species of Dwheilonema^ it would be very 
interesting to know whether any lesions have been noticed on the ostrich, 
especially about the feet. The development of the animal is probably 
direct. It probably lays its eggs upon the ground or upon water, pretty 
much like the human Guinea-worm. On the other hand, it might live 
only on the intestine, perforating that and laying its eggs in the lumen, 
in which case one would have to examine the dejecta to see if there are eggs 
in it. If these facte could be found out, o^ne might be able to suggest some 
prophylactic active measures, but one would also want to know the con- 
ditions under which the birds are kept. — Yours, etc. (Signed) A. E. 
Shipley.’' 

I would take it as a great favour if any ostrich breeder who comes in 
contact with this parasite would send me a few specimens preserved in 
weak carbolic and water, say a teaspoonful to a quart, as the matter is 
one of great interest and importance. The specimens can be sent by rail, 
carriage forward. 

Taint in Hams and Bacon. 

Mr. Loudon M. Douglas writes: — I regret that in an article which I 
sent you on this subject, a slight error has occurred in stating the quantity 
to which the piunping pickle should be made up as 10 gallons. I hasten 
to correct this, and to say that this should have been 20 gallons. The 
recipe should, therefore, read thus: Recipe for Antiseptic Mixture for 
Pumping Hams and Bacon: 55 lbs. salt, 5 lbs. saltpetre, 5 lbs. dry anti- 
septic (boric acid prepared as a preservative). This mixture should be 
made up to twenty gMons with water, boiled and stirred till clear, then 
allowed to cool to the same temperature as the cellar, I may add that 
the solution should test about 100 degrees on Douglas's Salinometer. 


St. Helena and South African Froit. 

The Department of Agriculture is officially informed,„that the Ordinance 
of 1904 prohibiting the importation of fruit from &juth Africa into St. 
Helena was repealed on the 4th June, 1908, and that consequently from 
that date any persons may import fruit from South Africa into the Island 
without being liable to any penalty therefor. 


The Stewart Sheep Shearer. 

Those farmers who have met with diaappoinhmeiit in using the 
** Stewart '' Sheep Shearer will read the fdUowfng from Itr. L. BVandi, 
of Stewart!a Post, Molteno, with intereat. Praneii writes would 
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like to record my Stewart '' sheep shearing experiences also. The old 
style shears I saw tried a year or so ago were an utter failure, seeming 
to drag off the wool and not cut ; I quite understand those who tried them 
noting them useless. Some months ago I obtained a Stewart ” hand- 
shearing machine from Messrs. Alexander with the 1908 shear, on trial ; 
and after trying it fully, found it did first-class work, cutting like a razor, 
so I kept the machine and just lately have shorn sheep in 4 J and 5 minutes 
with it with cutters ground by myself. As a farmer, my advice to those 
who have tried the hand machines made by the Chicago Flexible Shaft 
Co., send and get the 1908 shear to use on them, and you will be satisfied 
with the work done. I lent my shear to a neighbour, who tried it on 
his machine (bought five years ago) and the first sheep ho shore in ten 
minutes. If I can assist any farmer by letter as to grinding combs and 
cutters or working hand machine, I shall be pleased. 


The Ciassificatioo of Merioo Sheep. 

Mr. T. W, King, of Kingsvale, Bedford, writes: — I read with much 
pleasure in your issue of September, a letter from the pen of Mr. C. C. 
Vermaak commenting on the suggestion of the Agricultural Union for the 
classification of sheep at shows. I congratulate Mr. Vermaak on the very 
able manner in which he has taken up the subject. He is thoroughly un- 
biassed, and has explained his opinions in a clear, lucid, practical, common- 
sense manner, and there is no controverting his arguments. I am thoroughly 
in accord with all he writes. I don’t think any of the leading breeders 
and sheepmen in this country ever thought that the classification as sug- 
gested by the Committee of the Afrricultural Union would ever be accepted 
by the Agricultural Societies. This is clearly proved by the fact that most 
if not all have been calling meetings of those interested to discuss the ques- 
tion. As there is to be a meeting of the members of the Port Elizabeth 
Agricultural Society on the 15th of October, and I find I cannot attend, I 
have sent the following suggestion, which I think will meet with the ap- 
proval of those who are discontvented witli the present classification — of 
robust and fine-woolled types. 


In my opinion, the object of an Agricultural Society is to encourage 
the breeding of that class of sheep which is best suited to the differing 
climatic and pastoral conditions existing in this country, and to encourage 
the South African farmer in his efforts to improve and grade up and fix 
the South African type of sheep. It has been proved over and over again 
at the shows that we have South African bred sheep which hold their own 
competing with the imported, and the gentlemen who had the 
— I was going to say audacity — but no, it wasn’t anything as 
good as that — to say that the Cape breeder was *‘ producing 
animals of no fixed type at all, but merely a show sheep,” 
could not have travelled very far from their own little cottage home,” or 
had any opportunity of reading any modern literature on the subject of 
she^ breeding. Take their first suggestion; Australian and Tasmanian 
type.* If these gentlemen had studied the history of the breeding of these 
tjrpes, they would find that they were advocating what they profess to guard 
against, for most, if not all, of those types have been formed by crossing 
the different types of Tasmanian, Rambouillet, Vermont, and Saxon merino ; 
the bed rock pf these after all being the pure Spanish merino. 
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A Natural Classification. — In order to meet the varied climatic 
and pastoral conditions obtaining in this country, I would suggest that the 
classification of sheep at shows should be as follows, viz. : — 

1. ‘'High Veld .''- — Sheep bred, or grazed not less than 6 months pre- 
vious to the show, in the districts situated at an altitude of not less than 
3,000 feet above the sea level. 

2. “Middle Veld ." — Districts below 3,000 feet of sea level, and not 
distinctly Karroo. 

3. Karroo Veld." — The first-class, high veld, would embrace the dis- 
tricts of Cathcart, Queenstown, Tarkastad, Dordrecht, Aliwal, Barkly East, 
Burghersdorp, and Steynsburg. The second class, middle veld, would take 
in Komgha, Stutterheim, King William^s Town, Alice, Fort Beaufort, Bed- 
ford, Somerset East, Albany, and Colesberg. The third, Karroo veld, em- 
braces Richmond, Hanover, Middelburg, Graaff-Reinet, Aberdeen, Beau- 
fort West, Victoria West, Willowmore, Oudtshoorn, etc. 


Up to the present it will be seen that the sheep breeders in the High 
Veld have had a distinct advantage in the climatic (cool) conditions, and 
pastoral conditions, in the breeding and get-up of their sheep for shows. 
Their success has led them to spend large amounts of money in introducing 
valuable stud animals to further improve their flocks, which is proved by 
the fact that most of the prizes of late years have been awarded to sheep 
from those flocks. In the other classes, Middle and “ Karroo,’' the 
breeders of sheep suited to those localities, such as the Saxon merino, Ram- 
bouillet, Tasmanian, and the crosses of the different types will come in 
for a share of the prizes, with the result that these breeders will be 
stimulated to make further efforts to improve and grade up their flocks, as 
the High Veld farmers have done. 


The object in awarding the prize would be to give it to the best stud 
animal, paying special attention to constitution, general appearance, well 
proportioned — having a fleece of wool which, according to money value, 
taking quality and weight together — would bring in the best return. And 
at the same time a sheep that would produce good slaughter stock. It has 
often appeared to me that of late years some of the judges in making their 
awards have been too much influenced by the get-up," or, as they term 
it, the “ show form " of the sheep. Often a superior animal has been passed 
over for the simple reason that it was not in show condition. It should 
not be so. With regard to the open class — or unhoused section — I think 
it should be distinctly stated that there shall be no housing, blanketing, or 
artificial feeding of any description, and none but natural grass and Karroo- 
fed sheep allowed to compete. If this rule is strictly enforced, we will 
find out which sheep are best adapted to the natural conditions of this 
Colony. 

Healthiness and Hardiness of Poultry Breeding Stock. 

^'Colonist" writes: — As the breeding season for poultry is now in 
full swing, it will do good if the attention of all breeders is called to the 
absolute necessity of breeding only from birds that are perfectly sound in 
health and that are full of vigour. Birds that have been shut up and pre- 
pared for the various shows are in many cases quite usele^, and it is not 
advisable to purchase the tip-top show specimens if it is intended to com- 
mence breeding from them straight away. 
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Breeding stock should be kept as active as possible all day long, and 
on no account should they be overfed or fed on too fattening foods. Many 
of the unsatisfactory hatches and weaklv chicks are caused simply through 
the want of a little reasonable thought and care in the mating and manage- 
ment of the parent birds. It is strange to find how many people there are 
that will spend money and waste many valuable hours in endeavouring to 
cure sickly chicks of various ages, while if the same money and time had 
been devoted in the fir.st instance to the adult birds, the result would have 
given much pleasure and profit. The same thing happens year after year, 
and there seem comparatively few who will try and find out where their 
mistake is. They mostly condemn the unfortunate cock bird and buy 
another, and so long as it is supposed to be of a different strain they think 
they have done all that is necessary. 


I trust my readers will spend a little thought on the subject, and it 
will often repay better than an investment of money. 


If you want to buy stock, think out what you want, and buy accord- 
ingly. Don’t always I uy what the seller wants yon to buy, unless it meets 
with your requirements, and have nothing to do with birds that show any 
sign of sickness whatever. Tlien, having made up your breeding pen, don’t 
pamper the birds at all, but give them good food, and make then scratch 
as much as possible by burying grain. Supply plenty of green stuff and 
animal matter of some description, either green bone, cooked offal, grubs, 
or otlier animal life. Vary the feed as much as you can, and thus make 
their lives happy; in fact, do everything po.ssible" to promote health and 
vigour, and the result in eggs and strong healthy chicks will pay you well. 


Bert Bowker's Worm Cure, 

A number of prominent farmers have written recently recounting the 
successful use of the above preparation for worms in sheep. Among them 
is Mr. B, J. Niland, of Adelaide, Mr. C. W. Webber, of Bedford, Mr. E. 
White, of Palmiet, and Mr. F. C. G. Palmer, of Palmerston, near Graham’s 
Town. As each practically writes in the same strain, no good purpose 
could be served by publishing their letters. It is gratifying to know that 
the preparation is effective, and it is to be hoped that further experiments 
will show that its effectiveness will be maintained. 


Tussock Grass or Tall Fescue (Fcstuca Fliator). 

As a great deal of attention is now being directed to the above grass, 
known to some as Southey’s grass, from the fact that Mr. W. R. Southey, 
of Varkenskop, has grown and recommended it for some years past, the 
following details from the annual report of Mr. Conrad Appel, seedsman, 
of Darmstadt, should be of interest. Referring to the seed crop of 1908, 
Mr. Appel says: — The guaranteed true Rhenish product, which is only 
grown in a small district of this neighbourhood, yielded much less than 
last year. Consequently a higher price had to be quoted for the rough 
seed, therefore the reckaned qualities, specially the superior grades, wiy 
demand higher figures^ The new crop produced a seed of first class quality, 
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and I can only advise everybody, who knows the advantage specially of this 
true Rhenish product, to commence buying in their stock now. Some 
, parties try to use Festuca pratensis as an equivalent for this sort, because 
in former normal years the latter reached double the figure, which had to 
be paid for the other kind; but Festuca pratensis cannot at all replace 
the true Rhenish Tall Fescue, the latter having a much higher value for 
farming purposes. 


Wood Stave Pipes for Irrigatiod. 

Our attention has been called to the new departure made by Messrs. 
W. and G. Scott, Ltd., the well-known timber merchants of Salt River, 
in the introduction of the wood stave pipe for irrigation purposes. It is 
well known that wooden pipes bored out of the log have been largely used 
in other countries for water-carrying, and have proved most satisfactory. 
The stave pipe is an advance on this, and can be constructed to size as 
required. Their durability is undoubt^, as wood lasts well in the ground, 
in fact even better than metal for some purposes. The stave pipe is wire- 
bound, and both wire and wood are thoroughly well protected by a coating 
of a resistent material. In America these stave pipes have played a very 
important part and are very highly esteemed. They are cheap, strong, 
light and durable, and thus recommend themselves for a trial in this 
country. Mr. Heinrich S. du Toit, of Du Toit Bros., the water-boring 
engineers, of Paarl, writing to Messrs. W. and G. Scott, says he had ex- 
amined some of these pipes and was perfectly satisfied that they were just 
as neat and strong as any he had seen in other countries, and is con- 
fident when the farmers have st\>n them used they will buy no others. He 
has had considerable experience in the use of stave pipes in America, 
where they are extensively used, he says, in the arid and semi-arid regions. 
We understand that several farmers interested in irrigation works are 
giving these stave pipes a trial. They are being manufactured at the Works 
at Salt River. 


Weeds Spraying for Profit. 

Messrs. George Findlay and Co., of Cape Town, request us to announce 
that they will forward, free of charge, a copy of the above tp any reader 
of the Agrimltural Journal applying for same and mentioning this pub- 
lication. It is a very handy little work, and should be in the hands of ail 
interested in spraying trees and crops for fungoid and insect pests. 


Vinifera x American Hybrid Stocks. 

Mr. T. L. Watermeyer, Manager of the Government Wine Farwi^ 
Groot Constantia, writes : — Of the numerous Vinifera x American Hybrids, 
created in France, there have been imported into this country amongst 
others the following varieties : Mourvedre x Rupeetris, Synonyms, Mataro 
X Rup., Colombeau x Rup., or better known aa Hybrid No. 1202. Riparia 
X Rupestris No. 3306, Riparia x Rupestris No. 3309, Riparia x Rupestris 
No. 101 — 14 (Couderc), and Riparia x Rupestris No. 44 — 01 (Gamay). 
Experiments with these have mainly been with a view of obtaining a suit- 
able Stock for Muscats, particularly Hanepoot, though Jacquee as a bearer 
of scion is still playing an excellent role. Hybrid No. 1202 created 
by ^ouderc, attracted cultural interest in France on account of its ex- 
yl^rcms growth in poor soils and fei limy soils. Its lesj^nee ' 
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to Phylloxera in France could not be fixed, but we note that in California 
the “ 1202 '' grows well in all soils, from chalky land to a deep alluvial 
one. It has been found quite resistant to Phylloxera, and particularly 
well adapted to heavy clay soils. In the Jerex district (Spain) we are told 
it is the stock perhaps more extensively used than any other stock about 
there, and it is of more interest to note that in the Malaga district it is 
looked upon as one of the most promising stocks for Gordo Blanco, which 
latter, if it is not identical with our Hanepoot, the relationship is so close 
that the difference is hardly distinguishable. 


In Constantia, where it was introduced some years ago, it grows with 
great vigour in stiff clay and in loamy red soils on dry situations, and 
it imparts this vigour to Hanepoot scions. The only fear at present enter- 
tained is that this extreme vigour may result in poor cropping, but if no 
rectification could be brought about by pruning during the coming season, 
it will, however, reveal its properties as a bearer. These hybrids were 
distributed amongst farmers two years ago, and in every case reports 
coming to hand dwelt upon the good growth made by “ 1202,'' and by 
“ 3309/' 3306," 101—14," “44-— 01." 


During the last season “ 1202 " did not behave satisfactorily in certain 
nurseries in Constantia. During the growing season the Hanepoot grafted 
on it grew most vigorously, and in one case it was found necessary to top 
off a considerable quantity of its growth, but finally when taking them up 
in the nursery, it was found that the “ 1202 " had not ripened its scion 
sufficiently, which appeared to be dying back. The nurseries visited were 
in low-lying situations and somewhat moist, dark soils. The fibrous roots 
of the “ 1202 " were found to be rotten, while the principle ramifications 
were dotted with nodules caused by gall worms. Hybrids “ 3309 " and 
“ 3306 " were also similarly affected, but not to the same extent. The 
fibrous roots of the latter were, however, intact, but it is well known, that 
some varieties of vines take this infection to a greater degree than others. 
On the contrary, stocks grafted and growing on drier situations were 
found to do well, and only slightly infected by this Nematode. The cause 
of failure in these particular nurseries inclines to the view that Hybrid 
“ 1202 " is not suited to moist soils, whilst Hybrids “ 3309," 3306," “ 101 — 

14 " appear to withstand damp situations somewhat better. The affinity 
between Hanepoot and the latter named hybrids does not appear so good 
as it does with 1202," 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 


Re-Queening. 

From what has been previo-usly stated in this direction, the impor- 
tance of keeping only young queens will be recognised. In a large apiary 
this is not difficult, but where only a few hives are run, the owner may 
not have many opportunities for effecting the change; and working 
nucleus hives profitably with a limited stock is almost out of the question. 

A very easy method for re-queening a few hives may be practised as 
follows: Keep a good look-out for any stock preparing to swarm, 
especially keeping one hive under observation containing bees with good 
working qualities, and a prolific queen. This should be the first to swarm. 
After the swarm has left, examine the hive and notice if sufficient queen 
cells have been raised lo share amongst the stocks it is proposed to re- 
queen, including one cell to be retained by the parent stock. 

Next remove all the undesirable queens. After two days again visit 
the hive that swarmed, carefully cutting out the number of queen cells 
required, taking those which are the largest and most perfect in shape. 
These can now be transferred to the queenless hives. In removing, care 
must be taken to leave sufficient comb attached for fixing in new position. 
The cells can be lowered between the centre brood combs and suspended 
by a hairpin or piece of wire thrust through the comb just above the 
queen cell ; this support will lie at right angles on top of the frames. Be 
careful not to injure the cells by pressure, keep them the right way up, 
and it is almost needless to say this operation should be performed on a 
warm day, and the cells must not be exposed to the direct rays of the sun 
for any length of time. 

In using American frames with thick top bars, the frames must be 
opened out to allow the queen cells to be passed thraugh in a cell protec- 
tor, or should be pinned direct on to the comb, cutting out a small piece 
of comb to allow of this method of fixing. In a few days the young 
queens will hatch out, and an examination of the hives in about twelve 
days will generally reveal that the queens have mated and settled down 
to their maternal duties. Should any doubts be held as to the success of 
the attempt an earlier examination may be made. 

To those having the time and requisite facilities for running nucleus 
hives, we shall describe later how queens may be reared from selected 
stock, mated, and introduced where wanted. Of course, where cir- 
cumstances warrant it, it is desirable to have a few nucleus colonies on 
hand ready for any emergency. 
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A good use may be made of a desirable stock that has recently 
swarmed by breaking it up into nuclei, as follows : About a week after the 
swarm has departed, the parent stock can be divided into small colonies of 
two or three frames each, each portion being supplied with one or two 
queen cells and some brood and honey. The nucleus hives can be placed 
in any part of the apiary, but the parent hive must remain on the original 
stand. 

The division being made when the hive is queenless, the bees are far 
more inclined to remain with the hatching brood and queen cells than 
when nucleis are made up in otlier ways. 

Although a few bees may return to the old stand, the hive remaining 
there need not be supplied with more than two frames of bees, a third 
comb being added to accommodate any deserting the other nucleus hives. 
In due time the queen cells will hatch, and after the queens have mated 



Small Euglish Apiary. 

and commenced to lay, they may be utilised for re-queening stocks where 
the laying powers of the queens are waning, or it is thought desirable to 
remove them for any other reason. Or tlie nucleus hive can be held in 
readiness to meet any unforeseen circumstance, or gradually built up to 
good colonies by the frequent addition of sealed brood from other colonies. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


Queen Rearing. 

Wo do not propose to go into the question of selection and points, 
which will be beyond the grasp of the amateur, but we think it is impor- 
tant that the be^nner be made acquainted with the principles, and a few 
of the methods now adopted by the professional bee-man, which he may 
be able to apply after a little experience, and thus not only improve his 
own itock but at the same time assist in the general improvement of the 
honey bee in his locality and district. 
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The simplest pert of the . process is the rearing of queens. The coll-* 
trol of tlieir fertilisation is a more difficult matter. As already stated, queens 
mate on the wing and therefore, to obtain the full results of our att^pts, 
it would be necessary, if possible, to regulate the supply of selected drone®. 
If we could place bounds to the queen's flight and tnen insure that she 
only met the selected drones over this given area, the production of beee 
with certain given points would only be a matter of time and care, and 
could be run on the same lines as other stock. Although to-day we can 
be partially successful by careful selection and breeding of drones at cer- 
tain times it is well nigh impossible to get exactly what we want with 
absolute certainty. And what adds to the difficulty in this country is the 
fact that in many districts drones are bred in strong stocks of undomesti- 
cated bees, and fly the whole year round. 

On the arrival of warm weather, when an examination of the hive® 
shows certain indications of early prosperity and the presence of drones in 
large numbers, preparations may be commenced for queen-raising. Hav- 
ing selected a stock with certain desirable qualities, open out the frames 
and insert a frame of foundation, or clean worker comb, in the centre of 
the brood nest. In three or four days a further examination will show 
that the foundation has been worked out and covered or partially filled 
with eggs. 



Shallow frame showing worker oells, drone celb, and queen oelb. 

The queen must now be removed and utilised in some other hive, or 
nucleus formed for future use. On the discovery of their loss the bees will 
commence to raise queen cells, and if unassisted the probability is that 
most of the cells will be formed in positions where not wanted, and often 
difficult of removal. To obviate this, the following simple plan can be 
adopted : Remove the new comb containing eggs and cut it clean through 
in a horizontal direction about the centre, "niis must be done in a warm 
room or when the outside temperature is not less than 70° Fahr. Next 
make a seriee of cuts like an inverted V along the bottom edge of the top 
piece, directing the apex of the inverted V just below the bottom of every 
three or four cells. The openings of these cells should be slightly en- 
larged without disturbing the eggs or base of the cells, using a piece of 
wo^ slightly tapered for the purpose. The eggs must be removed from 
the intervening cells and contiguous to those prepared, also those on the 
f^erse side of comb. 

The comb should then be replaced in the hive, and all covered up 
$nng^y and warm. In ten days, oonditione being right, a row of queen 
cells mil be found hanging from the openings previously made, ready for 
forming nnclei. One or two cells may be found on the other combs, but 
00 j^Mfared one will reeeive the prindpte attention, the bass preferring 
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new combe for this purpose. Unless the hive is well supplied with stores, 
honey and pollen^ gentle feeding must be carried on during the raising of 
queens. 

It will be better not to undei^take this work until both honey and 
pollen are easily obtainable. 

Should it be considered inadvisable to create such a radical disturb- 
ance by removing a favourite queen in the way detailed, the frame of 
eggs can be prepared as directed and placed in another colony having an 
indifferent queen, after removing her and as much young brood as pos- 
sible. Or the prepared comb can be inserted between the frames of a 
colony not long queenless. In this case any cells in course of construction 
must be cut away. 

With the progress of modem bee-keeping and the desire to breed 
queens wholesale, further improvements have been made to increase the 
number of queen cells raised by a single colony and in a more convenient 
way for the use of the specialist. Although grafting of cells had been 
practiced for many years, it was left to Doolittle in America, we be- 
lieve, to introduce the ingenious plan of making artificial queen cells, 
known as the cup method. 



Frame with queen cells artificially prepared. 


Mr. F. W. L. Sladen, in England, has done much during the last few 
years to improve the methods and appliances for carrying out these prin- 
ciples. 

The artificial cell cups are prepared as follows: First two or three 
sticks of wood must be prepared, measuring about 4 inches in length, 
rounded up at one end to the size and shajpe of the large end of a queen 
cell — inside dimensions. These dippers, with a shallow tin for melting 
wax,* a basin of water for cooling, and a lamp of some description for heat- 
ing the wax, will complete the equipment for this part of the work. 

Now to proceed. Dip the end of one of the prepared pieces of wood 
in water, then into the liquid Wax to a mark previously made on the stick, 
about ft in. froma the end; allow to oool and then dip again. This pro- 
cess will probably have to be repeated about half a donen times to get the 
base thick enough. Each time the cell is dipped reduce the deptli a frac- 
tion so that the wax may be graduated in thickness to a very thin edge 
where the bees will commence their part of the work. As the cups become 
sufficiently set they can be removed and placed on one side ready for use. 

^ next proceeding will* be to them in in situ for placing in the 
hive. 
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An ordinary brood frame is taken, and about half way up another hori- 
zontal bar is fixed. Each prepared cup is then taken and attache^ with 
a little wax to the underside of this bar; the wax used for fixing must be 
worked down a little so that the cell can be afterwards cut away without 
damaging the base. The cups should be spaced about one inch apart. To 
avoid cutting the cells off the bar they are now usually fitted in little 
wooden holders which have been bored just sufficient to receive the large 
end. The holder's are provided with a spike, which is thrust into the hori- 
zontal bar. Another method of making the cups is also practiced. Several 
holders are taken which have been bored to the depth of about ^ inch and 
same diameter. These are warmed and: filled with wax and, while soft, 
the rounded dipper is worked inside, forming the shape of the cell and 
allowing of sufficient wax to ooze out, leaving a rough edge ready for the 
commencement of the cell walls. Mr. W. L. Staden has further improved 
the method of fixing the holders to the bar, the spike being on the bar 
instead of on the holder; this in turn is fixed to a specially made board 
13| in. X 5 in. x i in., having a §-in. top bar nailed to it. We find the 
easiest way to make up this carrier is to take an ordinary shallow frame, 
remove the bottom bar, theu fit a J-in. piece of pine board between the 
top and side bars, tacking along the top bar and around the ends with 1- 
inch wire nails. This will keep the board from warping, and preserves the 



Carrier with queen cell holders, showing cells in course of construction. 


right dimensions for spacing in hive. Some Jdn. wire nails are next 
driven through the bottom bar removed, about 1 inch apart, and the bar 
re-fixed in its former position, two or three nails being used to fix it more 
firmly to the inside board. 

The stocking of the cell cups with larvae will be more difficult than 
preparing the cups for their reception, and some amoi^t of patience will 
be required for this delicate work. After the holders with cups are fixed 
to the carrier, it is placed in the queenless hive to be used for queen rear- 
ing, where it should remain for about 24 hours, during which time it is 
supposed the aroma of the hive will penetrate it; and the workers run* 
ning in and out of the cups will insure a better reception for the young 
larv^ next to be introduced. For the purpose of starting the queen- 
rearittjg colony, it will necessary to know that a supply of '' royal jelly 
is easily obtainable either from the hive just made queenless, or from 
another stock known to be raising quee«». The transferring of the larvae 
mu«t be undertaken on a favourable day, and aa the opeiition will be some 
time about, the royaJ jelly, and frame of young larvae removed from the 
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selected hive must be handled in a warm room, the temperature of which 
must be regulated to within a degree or two of 77^ Fahr. The utmost 
care must bo observed in removing the young larvae from the hive to the 
work ro-om and also in returning the carrier with the transferred larvae. 

It will be advisable to place this in a closed box if the apiary is any 
distance from the workroom. Having everything ready, a little of the 
royal jelly is now taken from the queen cells and carefully deposited in 
each prepared cup, using a bruised match end, tooth pick, quill or other 
suitable instrument. Next look over tlie frame of brood from the selected 
queen and mark a few cells containing very young larvae, enlarge these 
cells by breaking down the surrounding walls and then carefully lift ouit 
the larvae with the adhering jelly on© at the time, depositing in each of 
the prepared cups. A camel hair pencil will effect this part of the work 
very nic.ely with little danger of breaking the tender coating of the laiwao. 
Carefully note that all are well supplied with jolly and are floating in the 
same position as before removal from the worker cells. This somewhat 
difficult task ended, lose no time in giving the carrier to the queen-rearing 
colony. All other queen cells in coui'se of construction should be cut out, 
and it will increase the chances of success if all combs containing young 
brood are removed. 

It is possible to raise queens in a hive while retaining a fei*tilc queen, 
by providing a separate apartment to which the workers have access, but 
not the queen. But as this belongs to the province of advanced bee-keep- 
ing, wc will not weary the inexperienced with the details. 

If the larvae arc accepted, the bees continue the building of the lower 
part of the prepared cups, which are sealed over in due course. 

As s(XHi as the cells are sealed, steps must be taken to introduce Uiem 
inte nuclei or each cell must be placed in a separate cage, othei*wise the 
first hatched queen, assisted by the workers, will destroy the inmates of 
cveiy other cell. 


CHAPTER XXV. 


Forming Nuclei. 

We have already discussed methods of forming nucleus colonies by 
breaking up stocks that have swarmed, allotting queen cells to each por- 
tion. We shall now describe how nuclei can be made up from different 
hives. 

The queen cells as prepared under Chapter XXIV. being now ready 
for distribution, proceed as follov/s : — Firstly, the nucleus hives have to be 
prepared. Tliese may be ordinary Hives, or of smaller description, taking 
only three or four frames, to suit the fancy. If queen-rearing is not to be 
largely practised, a few spare hives of ordinar}* type may be used for this 
work. They should be provided with warm quilts, division boards, etc., 
and facilities for feeding under the roof. Next go round to the different 
hives in the apiary, which are strong enough in numbers for the purpose 
int^ded, reinoving from each hive two or three frames with adhering bees 
each nucleus it is proposed to make up. One frame at least must con- 
tain sealed brood— younger brood is not required, particularly at this junc- 
ture — another frame should contain honey. The frames removed can be 
exchange for frames of foundation. It will be a good plan to shake the 
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bees off anoiher frame or tw into each nucleus to ensure a good number 
going with the brood. The greatest care must be taJken, however, that no 
queens are taken into any of the nucleus. The trouble in forming nucleis 
this way is the danger of these small colonies becoming impoverished in 
numbers, by many returning to the parent stock; in fact, it is most tan- 
talising to see the way Cape bees desert nucleus hives. As a preventitive 
measure, which is usually successful in minimising this trouble, the en- 
trance to nucleus hives should be plugged with grass or leaves, not too tight 
to cause suffocation, but tight enough to take those inside three or four 
days to gnaw their way out. At the end of this time they will be more 
settled, when tlie entrances should be cleared and the openings reduced to 
about inches in width, and still smaller, if robbers are noticed making 
any attempts to enter. 

A ripe queen cell covered with a special wire protector can be given to 
each nucleus the evening following their make up, say, 24 hours after estab- 
lishing. The cells can be given from the top, as already directed, making as 
little disturbance as possible. In about twelve to fourteen days after, with 
suitable conditions prevailing, the queens in the nucleus hives should be 
fertilised and laying. 

Should the population of any nucleus get dangerously low during the 
first few days, more bees must be introducwi, and in any case a frame of 
brood — some sealed and other in larval state — given about the time the 
queen will be going off on her wedding trip, will keep the little colonies 
from getting excited. 

After all the queen cells have been removed from the queen-rearing 
hive, another batch can be given, or if no more queens are required, one 
cell can remain to furnish the future queen, to build up the colony to its 
former prosperous condition. 

Virgin queens can be introduced to nuclei instead of 
giving queen cells by using nursery cages in the queen- 
rearing colony. The cells are placed in these cages, where 
they hatch without molestation. This method is not ad- 
vocated as being superior to the last, except in saving of 
time after nuclei are made up. Two of the best nursery 
cages for this purpose are those introduced by Mr. Alley 
in the U.S.A. and Mr. Sladen in England. Alley's cage 
is made of a block of wood about 2^ inches square, with 
a l|-inch hole bored right through and two smaller ones 
at the end, one for the insertion of queen cell and the 
other to contain candy food for the young queen; both 
sides are covered with wire cloth. Several of these ca^es 
can be placed together in a frame and hung in the hive 
to hatch. 

Sladen's nursery cage is made to take one of the cell 
holders removed from the carrier, described in Chapter 
XXIV. A special frame accommodates about twelve of 
these cages. The frame is dropped down between the brood 
combs of a strong colony for the queens to hatch, where 
they can remain for a few days, until wanted; any single 
Sladen’s vrithdrawn from the top with very little dis- 

Nursery Cage, turbance to the colony. Various other methods for hatch- 

, ing queens on top of tb^ brood nest have been tried. 

Another jphjn is by using suitable incubators heated by lamps, but these 
conaplicf^^ ty^tems dp not pall for special notice. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 


Queen Introduction. 

Queen introduction being a part of the practical work in a modem 
apiary, we shall give a few simple methods, either of which are usually suc- 
cessful. Probably the most simple of all is that known as the Pond 
method. Remove the old queen about noon. During the afternoon the 
bees will have discovered their loss, and towards evening will be showing 
signs of great uneasiness; now, just before dark, liberate the new queen at 
the entrance, when she will run in and will usually be received without fur- 
ther trouble. Mr. Simmins’s Fasting method ” is somewhat similar, only 
the queen is run in at the top of the hive. 

As this method has met with general approval and is largely practised, 
we give Simmina’s own directions : — 

“The three things of importance to be observed are as follows : — (1) Keep the queen 
quite alone for not less than thirty minutes ; (2) She is to be without fo^ meanwhile ; (3) 
and to be allowed to run down from the top of the frames, after darkness has set in, by 
lamplight. It is also important that the same receptacle be not used twice over for holding 
the queen during the thirty minutes probation without first being scalded or otherwise 
cleansed. Of cf)urHe a metal cage ie easily made clean though there is no objection to the 
cheap “ Safety ” match Iwxes so commonly in use, as there is nothing obnoxious about this 
kind. My own practice is to carry the queens in the vest pockets m small tubular cages 
made of fine perforated zinc or tin, one end permanently closed w'hile the other end is 
pressed into a piece of foundation after the queen is in, when ready, remove the foundation 
and let her run into the hive. Caution — Make no examination after inserting a queen, by 
either of the two foregoing plans until 48 hours have expired.” 

“ The above meets all requirements, whether the colony has been long or only a short 
time queenless, if it has brood or not or queen cells in any stage of development. It is also 
applicable to any season of the year.” 




Having given two methods of direct introduction, we will now describe 
two or three methods of introducing queens by caging. South African 
bees are rather inclined to ball alien queens, so precautions are advisable. 
The candy-introducing cage is a 
very popular method. This is - 

simply a small block of wood 
with piece of wire cloth shaped ^ 
to fit, having two smaller wood 
blocks at the other end, kept 
together by pieces of tin on 
either side. An opening is 
left in centre, which is ^ ^ 

filled with soft candy, as Candy introducng Cage. 

described for feeding bees. The queen is inserted by the removal of the 
larger block, and the cage is then placed between two frames. In about 
18 to 24 hours the bees will have eaten the candy out and liberated the 
queen without any disturbance, A Benton travelling cage can be used for 
the same purpose, but when containing qUeens from abroad this plan should 
not be adopted. The queen should be removed from the travelling cage 
and the cage with candy and worker bees accompanying queen must b© 
dtitroyed (u mon as possible after arrival. And in no case should these 


cages be used a second time. 

If it is desired to witnesa the acceptance of a valuable queen, she must 
be intcoduced by the means of a pipe cover cage ; this is a piece of wire 
cloth folded up by cuttmK the comeirs out of a piece about 2 inches square. 
The citf e with queen should be placed on a part* of the comb containing a few 
cells ofbomy under the cam; the loose strands of wire will keep osjge 
in position. Zn about M hours smoke the bees and sprinkle with thini 
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wai’m syrup ; after a few minutefl take out the frame with cage attached, 
and observe the general demeanoui* of bees. Should they be feeding the 
queen in her captivity through the meshes of the cage or appear uncon- 
cerned about her presence, quietly release her. Now bo on the alert. 

Should a marked change 
take place in their treat- 
ment, and the workers begin 
to ball her or commence 
biting her wings or legs, im- 
mediately separate them, 
sprinkle with a little more 
syrup, and re-cage her; try- 
ing the experiment again the 
next day. If on opening 
the hive the workers are 
found crowding all over the 
cage, vigorously trying to 
sting the occupant, it will be 
useless to attempt liberating 
the queen under such circum- 
stances. Clear the workers away from the cage, sprinkle with syrup or a 
little hour, and close the hive up again for another 24 houns, when the 
queen will probably be released without any further difficulty. Work in 
such a way as to exclude the presence of robbers while engaged in the 
operation of liberating queens. 



Travelling: Queen Cage, 


CHAPTER XXVII. 


The Pboduction of Honey. 

Bee-keeping without honey might suit the naturalist, but the primary 
thought and object of most people we meet with who keep bees is to obtain 
the largest amount of honey with the least amount of trouble. 

In this connection the writer is reminded of a little incident that took 
place in his own experience some few years since, when* giving a course of 
lectures on Bee-culture at the Victoria College, Stellenbosch. Two or three 
classes had been held, and parts of the subject similar to those of the pre- 
ceding chapters of this work had been dealt with, which was apparently 



Two way seoUon in flat. 


rather dry for some wag amongst the students, for when the writer re- 
turned to give the next lecture-— which was to include some practical work 
in manipulating live bees — he found posted up on the blackboard the fol- 
lowing iijquiry : ^ Zal ons van dag wat honig krij (“ Shall W© get 30m© 
) Some of owe readers may, like this student, have th© 
80 prominently before them thei it may ©dipee other im- 
f^es of management. To such we would point the moral. Our 
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young friend above mentioned obtained the honey that afternoon, but hav- 
ing neglected some part of his lessons, he found his joke — as expressed by 
Uncle Hiram, the American bee-keeper — had got a gol darned sharp 
pint ter it.’' But to pnxieed. 

There are different ways of obtaining surplus honey. Those known 
as back supering, top supering, and doubling being the most popular. 
Back supering is removing the sui*plus from behind a queen excluder 
diaphragm placed in any part of the hive in the rear of brood nest. This 
plan has now to a groat extent been discarded, necessitating as it does a 
longer hive, with increased cost. Tiering up and doubling is more in keep- 
ing with the natural instinct of bees, their rule being to store honey away 
from the entrance and above the brood nest. In this position it is further 
removed from robbers — the f/enm homo excepted — and in the best part of 
the hive for ripening. 

Comb honey for commercial purposes is now generally produced in 
what are called “ sections. ” These are small wooden frames, which are 
placed close together in an upper 
story, enclosed on all sides by what 
is called a rack or super crate. The 
most general sizes of sections are 

in. square, varying from li in. 
to 2 in. in width, holding, when 
completed, about one jx)und of 
honey. Some bee-keepers prefer a 
.section a little taller than wide, say, 

5 in. X 4 in. A crate of section may 
contain any number, but twenty- 
one or twenty-four are the usual 
c'omplement. Sections are known as 
four bee-way, two bee-way, and no 
bee-way. The latter seems to be gain- 
ing ground, although we have had 
most perfect combs produced in the 
two-way sections. In working sec- Four way action fitted with 

. • / • . . founaa’ion. 

tions it IS necessary to use separators 

between each row to confine the comb within the edges of the section, 
every one of which must be complete in it.self when finished, with no part 
of the comb encroaching on its neighbour. The four-way and two-way sec- 
tions admit of communiciation by means of the cut edges, the separatoi's 
being kept at the right distance by the shoulders of the sections. With the 
no bee-way pattern it is necessary to use separators known as “ fenc'es,"' 
having cleats planted on to allow of bee passages. With the propolis-loving 
South African bees thos*^ need careful adjustment. Under exactly the 
same conditions bees store in each pattern with about the same amount of 
alacrity. Sections must be fitted with either full sheets or startei's of 
foundation ; this foundation should have a reasonably thin base, but the 
side walls can be thicker and left soft from the mill. Some manufacturers 
by using great pi'cssure Unighen the wax to such an extent that while 
pleasing to the eye of the bw-keeper, is not worked out by the bees, but 
only accepted by them as a guide. Racks of sections should not be placed 
on the hives until there is plenty of hatching brood coming forward, and 
the stock occupying some 8 to 10 frames. 

Foundation can be fixed in sections by several simple means. Running 
a little melted wax along the angle as described for fixing brood foundation 
ia a good plan. Melting the edge with a metal tongue, or fixing by a wooden 
lever gauge, known as the Parker fixer. A small piece of haa'd wood or 
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handle of table knife rubbed briskly along the edge of foundation in con- 
tact with section, before folding up, will answer very well ; a lath being 
used for a gauge and to turn the foundation up at right angles to< top of 
section. Sections may be worked above brood frames without queen ex- 
cluder below, but there is always a risk of the queen going up and depositing 
eggs, especially if drone comb is built in the sections. 

South African bees, like most yellow races and their off-shoote, are not 
inclined to “ rush '' the sections by any means, very often a tempting bait 
being necessary to induce them to go up. With the beginner this is often 
a serious difficulty. The following are often contributory causes to this 
disinclination to start work: The supers may have been put on too early 
in the season before sufficient bees have been reared to crowd int^ this ad- 
ditional space. If the hive is sparsely populated the supers will be too 
cold at night, when the bees withdraw to the brood nest below. On the 
other hand, very often the supers get too hot, and in the absence of proper 
ventilation the bees vacate the sections to loiter about out/side the entrance. 
Tliese two extremes are particularly noticeable with single-walled hives. 
Double-walled hives meet both these objections, affording warmth during 
the night and shade during the heat of the day. 



00 00 

00 Section rack with no bee-way seotionB and fence. 

(ft) Section rack with two-way sections and plain separator. 

It may be said that there are a number of single-walled hives ini use 
in this country. Granted ; but that is no proof that a single wall hive is 
the moet suitable. At first glance it may look cheaper, but in the long 
run the double-walled hive has many compensating features. We have 
both kinds in our apiary, so are in a position to judge of this assertioni 

Boot, who is on© of the largest manufacturers of single wall hives and 
is often quoted in this country, says : — 

“ At our own home apiary we prefer the double- walled kind to the single, because it is 
nearly as light, and because in our locality we can leave the colonies in these hives winter 
and summer. The double- walls also afford excellent protection in hot weather, in the same 
way that the walls and packing material of a refrigerator prerent a too rapid melting 
of the ice within.” 

Backs of sections may be tiered up according to the population of the 
hive and the yield of nectar. Experience here must be the teacher. By 
studying the local flora of the district (the nectar secretiiig), the* bee-keeper 
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Will be in a better position to judge when he may expect the honey har- 
vest, and with this knowledge in his possession — which it would bo impos- 
sible to impart through the medium of these pages, owing to the varying 
conditions of different districrts — he will seek to have his colonies strong 
for the ingathering and every appliance ready when the honey glut arrives. 
In some parts of South Africa the seasons are of short duration, while in 
others there is a steady supply of nectar obtainable almost all the year 
round. 


In removing sections, almost every other method is now eclipsed by 
the use of super clearers. As soon as any rack or sections is completed it 
should be lifed and the super 
clearer placed underneath; if this 
is done in the evening most of 
the bees will have passed through 
the bee escape by the following 
morning, when the section rack 
should be removed indoors. The 
sections are then taken out and 
stored in a safe place against the 
admittance of bees or mi(‘e. 



Porter Beic Escape. 


Honey for extracting from tlie comb is produced in shallow frames, or 
frames of brood size, placed above the hromi nest for preference. The ten- 
dcnicy amongst bee-men is in favour of using shallow frames about 4 to 6 
inches in depth, in preference to deeper ones, the shallow ones being found 
more convenient and allowing of a more gradual increase of space. The 
shallow frames are hung in the same way as brood frames, and can be 
spaced two inches from centre to centre. A queen excluding board must 
bo placed Ix^low shallow framOwS. If it is intended to cut the honey out in 
slabs it is not necessary to use full sheets of super foundation. A starter 
will suffice ill this case; but for extracting pur}>oscs, light brood foundation 
is best, wired into frames. Boxes of shallow frames can bo tiered up to anv 
height governed by the same conditions as those given for producing 
comb honey. The super clearer can be brought into use when remov- 
ing shallow frames, or each comb can be removed singly, the adhering 
bees being brushed back 
into the hive. In taking 
of! surplus honey clear 
everything up as you go : 
pieces of comb, or drops 
of honey loft about the 
hives or precincts, will 
act as an incentive to 
robbery, of which more 
anon. 

“ Extracted honey, ’’ so called, is removed from the combs by centri- 
fugal force. Tliey arc then returned to the hive to be re- filled. Honey ob- 
tained by this meaiie is clean and free from the usual admixture of pollen 
and yoitng brood which entei's largely into the compound known as 
** Strained honey.’’ 

Having removed the frames of honeycomb to the extracting room, if 
the honey xs sealed — as it ought to be before removal— it will be necessary 
to slice the cappings oflp from both sides of the comb. A carving or other 
large knife will do this work fairly well, but if there is much to be don© it 
will be advisable to employ a pair of special uncapping knives for the pur- 
pose. The knives should be placed in a vessel containing hot water, and 
use alternately while warm. 
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The circular honey extractor, as illustrated, is a large tin cylinder, in 
which a cage revolves round a central rod or spindle having one end 
running in a bearing at the bottom and another at the top carried by a 
cross-bar, to which the gearing is fixed. The cage is made to take two or 

more combs. After uncapping, the combs 
are placed in the cage, and by revolving 
the cage at a moderate speed the honey 
is thrown out against tlie sides of the 
cylinder, collecting below the cage. The 
reverse side of the comb is then treated 
in the same manner. The honey is 
drawn off by means of a treacle tap. 

In addition to the methods of obtain- 
ing surplus honey as detailed above, a 
large quantity has been procured by some 
apiarists by what is known as the 
“Wells or “ Pond wells system. 

Briefly, it means running two queens in 
one body box, having a perforated parti- 
tion in the centre ; the ojienings in the 
partition — which is made of woo^l while 
allowing the same odour to penetrate tlie 
entire hive, prevents the workers or 
queens from coming in contact. 

As the season advances a queen ex- 
cluder is placed over the brood frames and super put aliove this; the 
workers are here allowed to co-mingle and store their surplus conjointly. 



Honey Extractor. 


C BAPTER XXVIII. 


Robbing. 

One of tlie troubles that may confront the apiarist any day is the sup- 
pression of robbing. 

The old saying that ' prevention is better than cure ” is very applica- 
ble in the apiary. Spring and autumn are the two seasons for the bee- 
keeper to be on tlie alert ; for should robbing be commenced, it must bo 
“ nipped in the bud.” No syrup or spare combs of honey must bo left 
about uncovered at this season ; all feeding must be done in the evening ; 
the colonies receiving syrup must have the entrances contracted and every 
preventitive measure possible must be adopted. Robbing can be detected 
by the appearance of the bees at the entrance. It will be noticed that a 
number of extra guards have been jiosted, and some will be observed dash- 
ing about the alighting board seizing one robber after another and hurling 
them to the ground with torn wings or maimed limbs. If robbing is fairly 
established in an apiary the owner may reckon upon receiving a fair share 
of the bees’ vindictiveness, to say nothing of the probable loss of some 
poultry and the howling of the neighbours' dogs, while stings are being 
plentifully inflicted. Immediately robbing is detected, reduce the entrances 
to about 1 inch in width, or smaller. In the case of nucleus hives, weak 
colonies, or quoenless ones, reduce the opening so that only one bee can go 
in and out at the time. A piece of rag saturated with carbolic acid solu- 
tion placed just above the entrance or a piece of glass placed across the 
entrance, a sheet sprinkled with carbolic solution, and thrown over the 
hive, are all means that can be taken to baffle and drive off the intruders. 
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If desperate in their, attempts to gain admission it may be necessary to 
close the entraiK^C o^^ircly, not neglecting ventilation, in some other way. 
Or wet grass or shavings can be banked op against the entrance. 

If the robbers can be traced to any particular strong stock, the two 
hives may exchange places for a day or two; utter confusion being thereby 
produced. We do not, however, recommend such drastic measures. A cer- 
tain cure is to remove the bosieged colony to a dark cellar for about 36 
hours. On the return of the hive to its stand watch to see if robbers again 
make their appearance, keeping the hive closed meanwhile. If the 
aggres.sors put in an appearance, wait until a fair number have collected 
alx»ut the hive, when tliey should be sprayed with water containing the 
slightest trace (d carbolic acid, using a garden syringe. Care must be 
observed that none of the solution goes into the hive. The robbers hav- 
ing now cleared for good, the entrance can be opened slightly. 


CHAPTER XXIX. 


Feeding Bees. 

By good management, feeding bees by artificial means can almost be 
dispciLsod with in this land whore natural sources abound almost at all 
times. Providing colonics arc not robbed *’ right out they usually 
manage to secure a “ liand-to-mouth ” existence, even during bad seasons. 
At times, however, the bee-keeper will find it desirable to augment the 
natural supply by having recourse to syrup or candy feeding. Colonies 
should not bo deprived entirely of their stores at any season of the year. 
Wo find many people wdio keep bees require a little caution in this direc- 
tion. We had a case before us a few W'Ceks since where the over-reaching 
owner, not- lieing satisfied whth what surplus he could obtain from the 
supers and outside frames in the body box, had deliberately carved out 
the top corners of the brood-combs — which part frequently contains 
honey --leaving only a few inches in the centre attached to the top bars 
U? carry the whole weight of the remaining comb, loaded whth brood (in 
La-ivgstroth frames too). Needless to say such avariciousness is not com- 
mendable, and w’ith a possible quick rise of temperature and the chances 
of the combs breaking down entirely, is a risk that certainly few bee- 
keepers would care to run. 

We might mention that living not far from the man just referred to 
is another man who is in the habit of feeding his bees with syrup after 
puttang on the supers. This is another reprehensible act which must 
ultimately i*eceive its owm reward. 

Owing to great variations of climate in the different parts of this sub- 
continent, ifiyk^puld be impossible to lay down hard and fast iniles for feed- 
ing bees. It is often important to know ivlnn 7 iot to feed. That colonies 
in up-country districts, subject to severe and protracted cold weather, should 
bo well supplied for this season is desirable, but feeding wdth 20 to 30 lbs. 
of syrup preparatory to wdnter, as required in Northern latitudes, wall not 
be necessary. The weather in no part of South Africa is ever so severe 
but what a slight examination of the colony can be made by turning back 
the quilts, when, if stores are found to be low, a little suitable food can be 
given as required. Care must be taken that colonies are not stimulated 
to abnormal activity at the wrong season, which it is very easy to do. 
Queens should be allowed to rest at some period of the year, w^hioh will 
again vary in different parts. The early winter months probably being tlie 
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best time for the higher altitudes, and for several of the coast districts the 
months of December and January are times when excessive breeding 
should not be encouraged by stimulative feeding. Feeding at any time 
with syrup should be avoided as much as possible. If not carefully done, 
it is a direct encouragement for robbers and the visitation of ants. Of 
course, weak colonies and nucleus hives must be looked after, and these 
should bo supplied with frames of honey in preference to syrup feeding. 
Swarms placed on foundation can be fed with syrup for a few days, to en- 
courage the working out of combs. 

Feeders . — Amongst the large assortment of feeders and feeding 
appliances there is nothing simpler for general purposes in the hands of 
the novice than the old methcxl of feeding with an inverted bottle above 
the brood nest, and with the slight call for artificial food in South Africa, 
this plan is usually satisfactory. 

It is prepared as follo^vs : Take a small jam jar or pickle bottle, and 
pfter filling it with syrup made as directed, tie a piece of butter muslin 
tightly over the mouth. Next prepare a stage for the bottle by taking 
a piece of wood about 6 in. square and in. thick, and cutting a cir- 
cular hole in the centre large enough to pass the neck of feeding bottle. 
Cover this hole on the underside with perforated zinc or a piece of tin 
having several small holes made in it by a fine bradawl or small nail. 
After cutting a hole through the quilts same diameter as mouth of bottle, 
place the stage in position, then insert tlie bottle of syrup, being careful 
that it stands perfectly steady and level. Atmospheric pressure will pre- 
vent the syrup running through faster than taken down by the bees. A screw 
cap jar with a few perforations can be used instead of muslin if preferred. 
When the feeder is in position cover all up snug and warm, and observe 
that there is no possible chance of bees getting to the feeder from the 
outride of hive. Those using the American single w'all hive are generally 
advised to use the “ Broadman ” feeder, which is made somewhat on the 
same principle as the one just explained ; the stage is fixed on a runner 
which is placed in the entrance. Needless to say this is a direct induce- 
ment to robbing, many a weak colony being wiped out of existence 
through carelessness in adjusting this type of feeder, A good plan will 
be to use a division board feeder in the case of American hives, or better 
still, remove the roof and place a crown board or quilte over the brood 
frames with hole as directed for first method, and use the inverted jar, 
putting on an empty super case to give necessary height for feeder. The 
roof will make all secure against intruders from outside. 

Preparing the Food . — Syrup suitable for feeding healthy bees is pre- 
pared as follows : To every pound of white liunp or granulated cane sugar 
add H pint of water, a pinch of salt, J teaspoonful of vinegar, or a pinch 
of tartaric acid. Heat to boiling point, stirring the while to prevent 
burning. This food can be given at any season without injurious effect. 
For m^icated syrup see subsequent chapter on “ Diseases of Bees.’” Some 
may prefer to feed with candy instead of syrup, which is quite suitable 
for winter and spring food, if sufficient care is taken that ants do not take 
up their abode adjacent to it. To prepare candy, gradually heat up J 
pint of water to boiling point, adding gradually meanwhile 5 lbs. of lump 
or granulated cane sugar, well stirring the whole time. When it has 
boiled and is becoming stiff, drop a little into a glass of water, if it 
hardens, the candy is finished, and while hot can be run into plates lined 
with paper, or frames, for placing under the quilts, or direct into the 
hives. 

A softer candy can also be prepared which is useful for a variety of 
pui*poses, by kneading the finest white cane sugar and warm liquid honey 
until a stiff doughey paste results. This should not be given to the bees 
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for a few days, during which time more sugar can be worked in. Care 
must be taken that it is sufficiently tough not to run down between the 
frames when subjected to the heat ascending from cluster. 

Artificial Pollen , — There are times when it may be advisable to sup- 
ply bees with artificial pollen, although this is a very unlikely contin- 
gency. 

Obtain a tray or shallow box of some kind and place in it some saw- 
dust, chaff, or fine shavings; dredge this material with pea flour, wheat 
flour or fine oatmeal, and place in a warm sheltered situation, a piece of 
honeycomb being put in the tray by way of attracting the bees to the 
pollen. A little pea flour can be stirred into the candy if required, but 
this must be don© after the candy is removed from the fire. 

Water . — During the summer months bees should be supplied with 
fresh water in the immediate vicinity of the hives. This can be given in 
large, shallow tins containing stones or wooden floats, which will allow 
the bees to alight and obtain a supply without fear of drowning. 


CHArTER XXX. 


Wax Rendering. 


Small quantities of wax can be extracted by breaking up the combs 
and placing in a fine sieve over a pan or basin of water, this to be stood 
in an oven moderately heated. If the temperature of the oven is too high 
the wax will lose its natural aroma, and also waste by volatilization. After 
removal from the oven the wjvx will be found floating on the surface of the 
water, solidifying as it cools. 



Solar Wax Extractor. 



Steam Wax Extractor. 


The cooling process should be prolonged for a time to allow of all 
foreign impurities settling to the underside of wax cake. 

Another plan is to tie the combs up in a canvas or muslin bag, and 
weight to the bottom of a vessel containing water. This is then to be 
set over a fir© and heated to boiling point, the temperature being main- 
tained until all the wax has boiled out through the meshes of tbe straining 
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medium and found its way to the surface of the water. Cool down slowly 
and remove when cold. A solar wax extractor is useful for running down 
wax cappings and odd pieces of clean comb ; the illustration is self- 
explanatory. 

Where there is a laj-ger quantity of wax and old combs to be dealt 
with a wax steamer will be found useful. The combs are placed in a wire 
basket supported above a boiler, where they are subjected to the action of 
the ascending steam. As the wax melts it is caught by a channel around 
the inside of steamer and conveyed by a spout to a vessel containing warm 
water. 


CHAPTER XXXI. 


Bee Enemies. 

First in the catalogue under this heading are found species of Sand 
Wasps, Fosso/iaJ iii/tnenopfera, the two principal ones bee-keepers are in- 
terested in being Pliihiiifltus and P(tlariis^ known as “ bee pirates.' S(vme 
interesting notes on these formidable enemies from the pen of Mr. C. W. 
Mally, F.E.S., of the Entomological Department, have recently appeared in 
this Jannial . As our observations in the main agree with Mr. Mally’s, wo 
have pleasure in directing the attention of readers to this article, with the 
hope that an organised attack will be commenced on those creatures by de- 
stroying their nests, as I have frequently advised in the past issues of 
the J(niriiaJ. 

W(rt d/oZ/rv. — Next in importance to “ Bee Pirates are the wasteful 
Wax Moths, large and small kinds. The ramifications of these insects are 
best known to the rarrless bee-keeper. In a well-ordered apiary there is 
not much chance given for their destructive habits. The cure for Wax 
Moths is to contract the space occupied by bees to the size 
of the cluster, leaving no combs which are not covered. All spare and 
disused combs, which are sure breeding places for Wax Moths, should be 
either melted down or kept in a closed box, a piece of stick napthaline 
placed in the box or an occasional fumigating with sulphur or formalin 
securing their preservation. 

Anfs. — Ants are often troublesome, the white ant standing first 
amongst the numerous sorts and sizes which combine to annoy the bees 
and interrupt the work of the l)ee-keeper. With regard to the white ant 
Mr. F. H. Winson, a large apiarist in Natal, in writing to the author, 
says : '' Given the least possible opportunity, especially after rain, they 
will construct their mud works until they burrow into the w^ood, and 
unless you are quick you will very soon be is possession of mud-bottom 
hoards instead of wooden ones; unless stopped in time they will eat the 
whole of the wood work. ’’ The smaller descriptions of ants are prone 
to take up their residence under the covers of hives and amongst the 
quilts — usually for the warmth they receive, which assists the incubation 
of their eggs. They are fond of sweets, and sometimes make a raid on 
weak colonies, and frequently find their way into stronger ones. Where 
ants prove a source of annoyance the legs of the hives should be stood 
in tins containing water or oil, or parts of the hive in contact with stand 
can be painted over with carbolic acid, turpentine, paraffin or any of 
the solignum class of preparations. For destroying nests paraffin or tar 
can be poured into them or bisulphide of carbon placed in the nests, but 
as the latter is a dangerous explosive it is not recommended for general 
use. 
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Braula Cwca . — This tiny, almost microscopic parasite, neither spider 
nor bug, is found on South African bees, as on bees of most warm climates. 
It is often a source of anxiety to the novice but would probably escape 
his attention but for its reddish colour in contrast with the more sombre 
hue of the bees. It seems to have a particular liking for the queen, four 
or five often being seen clinging about the thorax of her majesty; unless 
in excessive numbers we have not found that they handicap the queen 
at all in her duties; if removed others soon take their place. To rid a 
colony of them entirely is somewhat difficult, but as the pupa are mostly 
found on the floor boards we advise changing the bees and frames over 
into a clean hive and fumigating with tobacco smoke en route. 

Mice^ Toads and Lizards frequently come quite uninvited where the 
floor boards of hives are not raised from the ground by some sort of stand. 

S'pider's-yj^h^ should be kept clear of porches and overhanging projec- 
tions. 

ChtUjevs^ Bet-uhiits and Beetles are occasionally met with, but do not 
call for special mention. 

T'he Fraying This insect, also known as the Hottentot god and 

in South America as the ‘ Devil's Racehorse," is found in a few districts, 
but principally in Natal. 

Death's Head Moths often gain access to hives; they have a great 
relish for honey, and are quite fearless of bees, their thick woolley covering 
protecting them from stings. 

Bi/rd s. -Last, but not least, in the t^ategory going under the head of 
beo-enemitts, there are a few birds, I am sorry to say, that are 
not satisfied with hopping round and picking up the dead bees, but are 
frequently found at the entrances of hives, making a morning meal of live 
bees. But as the greater portion of their time is better occupied in catch- 
ing and destroying many other insects — enemies of the farmer and gardener 
— 1 refrain from mentioning their names, asking bee-keepers to look over 
tliis little provcKation for the general good. 


CHARTER XXXIT. 


Bee Diseases. 

It is a pleasant duty to be able to record that South African bees 
at present are singularly free from the more serious diseases known in other 
parts of the world, climatic conditions and freedom from pre-disposing 
causee being undoubtedly helpful in this direction. 

Often has the writer been called in to diagnose on specimens of sup- 
posed disease causing anxiety to the bee-keeper, over heat^ brood, chilli 
brood and starved brood being frequently submitted for examination, 
but seldom has he had examples of anything of a pathogenic character to 
give cause for serious apprehension. At the same time it behoves every 
intelligent bee-keeper to keep the “weather eye” open, not only on their 
own stocks, but over those of their less-informed but none the less respon- 
sible neighbours. During the lost ten years foreign bees have been very 
largely imported into the different Colonies and States of South Africa, 
to a far greater extent than is generally known, and very often not by 
the best instructed ; so that it is impossible to scout the possibility of some 
well-known disease turning up in some unexpected quarter at any time. 
Regulations dealing with the importation of bees, honey and wax have now 
been promulgated. 


0 
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, We do not propose to go into a lengthy description of all the various 
diseases occupying the minds and attention of bee-keepers in other 
countries, but shall briefly indicate the symptoms of a few, with directions 
for general treatment should any suspicions be entertained of their occur- 
rence. 

Fovl Brood arul Black Brood , — Before giving the symptoms of these 
diseases it will be necessary to make a few general remarks. At the present 
time, owing to recent investigations, much confusion exists as to the true 
nature and import of these two diseases, which previously, in the minds 
of most bee-keepers, had been widely separated. 

Until some ten years since “ foul brood '' was universally understood 
to be caused by the presence of a microbe named by Cheshire and Cheyne 
in 1883 as Bor Him alvei. The characteristics of this disease w^ere the same 
in all countries where it had, unfortunately, gained admittance. However, 
about 1898, an apparently new disease broke out in America, which caused 
great havoc. This was designated “ Black brood,'' the symptoms differing 
in several particulars from “ Foul brood." Since then some authorities 
have endeavoured, rightly or wrongly, to associate these two diseases, and 
have gone so far as to denominate them “ American foul brood " and 
“ European foul brood." Others have taken up the investigation, studying 
them side by side with a view to more definite diagnosis. The work has 
so far yield^ nothing definite for the practical bee-keeper. 

From what the writer has been able to glean from a study of the 
work of the bacteriologists at its present stage, either “ foul brood," as 
known for many years, is undergoing a change owing to association with 
other known or unknown bacteria, or that “ black brood " is a new disease 
which may be accompanied by Bacillus alvei. For the present I am in- 
clined to respect the more conservative ideas of such men as Mr. T. W\ 
Cowan, who has made the question of brood diseases a lifelong study. 
‘'Black brood " has recently appeared in England, and at the end of 1907 
w^as making rapid headway on the Continent of Europe. 

Foul Brood (Bacillus alvei) — Bympfoms . — Decline in prosperity of 
colony, larvae presenting unnatural and unhealthy appearance in the cells. 
Instead of lying curled round, are found to be stretched out; later, be- 
coming discoloured, eventually turning a dirty yellow and brown. Many 
caps of sealed larvae concave instead of convex, some darker than others, 
several punctured. Remove the capping of one of the cells and with a 
pin or match end attempt to take out the contents; it is coffee coloured, 
and smells very offensive, with a ropy, tenacious consistency. This latter 
is the leading characteristic of foul brood, in which it differs from any 
other known disease. The healthy bees being soon unable to remove these 
decomposing bodies, the combs eventually become a mass of rotting brood, 
its evil smell being noticeable by this time some distance from the hive. 
RemedieB , — For very mild case feed with medicated syrup as described. If 
more advanced shake all the bees into a box with perforated lid, confine 
for 48 hours in cool, dark, ventilated cellar, and feed with medicated syrup,’ 
At the end of this time place on foundation in clean hive. Destroy old 
hive and combs by burning as soon as possible after bees are taken away. 
If possible feed all other colonies for few days with medicated syrup. If 
bad case destroy hive, bees and comb. Be careful to thoroughly disinfect 
person, clotbing, smoker and tools used in operating, carbolic or cyllin being 
suitable for the purpose. The less virulent form of foul brood sometimes 
met with has the same characteristics but free from the objectionable 
and nauseating odour of the other type. Remedies , — Same as last. 

Black Brood — Symptoms , — Similar to those of foul brood; larvae 
older when attacked, has a yellowish brown spot near the head which 
enlarges as the larvae grows, as the larvae reaches the pupa stage it becomer 
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discoloured, and finally black and dies; the ropy and glue-like consistency of 
foul brood and odour absent, liemedies . — Same as foul brood. 

Bee Paralyffu . — Affects bees in this country, usually in autumn. 

Distended, shiny abdomen, hundreds of bees running about 
on ground around the hive, having fallen from floor board, tottering gait, 
trying to fly, but unable, as though held down by too much ballast. 
Remedy , — Pour a little luke-warm salt water between combs and feed with 
medicated syrup. 

Sour brood, Pickled brood, Steinbrut or mummified brood, Maikrank- 
heit and the recent Isle of Wight disease, all have their distinctions, slight 
or otherwise, and about which more will doubtless be known in the near 
future. The writer investigated a few months since and still has under 
consideration what may yet prove to be a new bee disease. In a measure 
it favours Pickled brood and Steinbrut of other countries. 

Medirnfed Faod. — Phenol, formic acid, and napthol beta, are a few 
of the remedies used for medicating food for the use of bees, napthol B. 
being a very safe and tried remedy ; wo give directions for its use only. 
Dissolve one ounce of napthol beta in fourteen tablespoonsful of spirits of 
wine, thoroughly shaking before using. Add two teaspoonsful of this 
mixture to every five pounds of syrup when remared from the fire. For 
directions for making syrup, see Chapter . The napthol B. solution 

can be added to candy in the same proportion. 

There is no objection to feedmg bees with medicated syrup at any time, 
and it is certainly a safeguard. 


Concluding Notes and Hints. 


Hives should not be moved in the apiary more than two yards a day, 
and then only on days when bees are flying freely. 

Bees recognise no spot but the old stand as home. Remove the hive 
five yards and they are lost. 

The bees’ flight from home covers about a two-mile radius; hives 
can be moved a greater distance at any time; few^ bees will return to the 
old stand. 

A cool night is the best time for transporting bees; give plenty of 
ventilation during confinement. 

Always feed bees in the evening 

Keep a diary of all that happens in the apiary; number all stocks, 
know their history, age of queen, etc. 

Note rainfall, maximum and minimum temperature, direction of wind 
and general weather conditions for each day. 

Don’t keep bees in any but movable frame hives ; don’t purchase hives 
that will require a sledge hammer and chisel to open them, when they 
have been in use for a few months. 

Keep the bees as far as convenient from your pigs and poultry, and 
don’t keep animals of any description tied up in the immediate vicinity of 
bees. 


Exclude all animals from the apiary by enclosing with wire netting. 

Don’t keep your bees waiting for the hive, but have the hive in readi- 
ness to receive the b^es. 

C 2 
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Bees are the best friends the fruit-grower can have; they assist in 
icross-fertilisation. More bees, more fruit. The old theory of bees punc- 
turing grapes and destroying fruit has long since been exploded. Do you 
still assert they do ? If so, let us know how they do it, sending few 
examples, and include a few not punctured for comparison. We have heard 
it said that bees carry away raisins during the drying process. Have you 
seen them? 

Hear what Messrs. H. E. V. Pickstone and Bros., the large fruit- 
growers, say on the subject. Their opinion given to the writer is as 
follows; — The theory of bees being detrimental to fruit is quite a fallacy. 
We consider that they are advantageous in the orchards. Many varieties 
of trees require cross-fertilisation, and the bees are very useful in this 
respect. We consider that every orchardist should have a few hives on 
his farm, as we ourselves have. With regard to spraying, codlin is so very 
prevalent nowadays that we spray as soon as the blossoms begin to fall 
and right on from then tli rough the summer.'’ 

Study the bees when spraying your trees. 

What is the diflFerence between a person that keeps bees and a bee* 
keeper ? 

Recipe for sore throat and night cough : Liquid honey and juice of 
lemon ; take it warm. 

A few more remedies for stings: Hudson’s soap, sal volatile and car- 
bonate of soda; vinegar, juice of onion, tobacco, olive oil. 

Don’t be selfish with bee knowledge acquired ; help your struggling 
neighbour. 

Don’t start queen rearing before you know the difference between a 
drone and a worker. 


BEE-KEEPING IN NATAL. 


(Specially contributed by Mise M. Ritchie.) 

The old naturalist theory that bees in warm countries do not store 
honey, having no winter to provide against, has been entirely disproved 
by practical bee-keepers within recent years ; in America and Australia 
comb honey is sold by the car-load and extracted by the ton. That similar 
harvests await scientific bee-keepers in South Africa is not unlikely, but 
so far honey must be classed as one of the sample ” products of the 
country. It has been proved, however, that honey van be produced in 
South Africa that in appearance and flavour will bear comparison with 
the finest “ extra grade fancy ” of other lands. 

That there should be so few bee-keepers is not the fault of the country 
— a country in which one can practically live in the open air — or of its 
bees. Hundreds of wild swarms have their homes in the kloofs. From 
the early spring when the bush trees blossom, through the heat of mid- 
summer the bees are busy, on until the autumn, when the last veld flower 
withers, and the grass is burnt and bare. The honey is stored for the 
most part in lonely, inaccessible places in the cliffs — sometimes resulting 
in magnificent honey takes ” and sometimes robbed by the natives and 
presented for sale at the white man’s “ kia ” a woeful mixture of honey- 
comb, bee-brood, dust and pollen. A native umfaan ” in the honey 
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season all over stick ** is a sight not readily forgotten. Like other small 
boys, he likes honey; he sucks it greedily, beaming happiness; a bee stings 
him, he rubs the place with his sticky hands, the red mud adheres, and 
soon he is honey, mud, and dust over head and ears. 

In many places there is an abundant harvest from wild flowers alone, 
but everywhere with advancing cultivation forests and orchards are taking 
the place of thorn- veld and shrub. Numberless fruit trees have been 
planted, and much of their sweetness remains ungathered every year. 
Through the warm spring dusk comes the perfume of the orange blossom, 
the sweet honey-scent of the loquats, the fragrance of the mango, from 
thousands of blossoms brimful of sweetness, that wait for the bees. 

In other countries no picture of a rural cottage is complete without 
its row of skeps at front or gable end. They are suggestive of security 
and peace. They speak as surely as the ivy that curtains the windows or 
the honey-suckle that twines among the roses on the porch of days and 
weeks of quiet sunshine. We feel sure the inmates as they go out and in 
never fail to watch the bees, and note thiough them the progress of the 
year. For by their flight they mark the first spring day, their joyous hum 
proclaims the apple trees in bloom, the drone’s loud buzzing is a very part 
of the indolence of summer, while the workers’ eager journeyings suggest 
the sweetness of the honey comb, the deliciousness of new brown bread, 
the scent of apples and all the joys of haiwest time. 

This air of settlement and peace is lacking in the new colonial home, 
and, comparatively spe?iking, all colonial homes are new. There are 
colours onl)^ time can tone and things that only time can bring. In a 
new country like South Africa changes are more likely, absence and even 
desertion of the homestead, all may be sold at such times, even poultry 
disposed of, but bees! This question of a really settled home is doubtless 
one of the primary reasons why bees have not received the attention which 
they deserve, and which (tne might very naturally expect them to receive 
in this sunny land. 

An old-time writer remarks that if gentlefolks only knew the pleasure 
to be derived from keeping pigeons no house would be without its loft. 
If gentle and simple only knew the pleasure of keeping no house 

would be without its hive. 

But bees have sfinr/s'. Bee-keeping would be tame if they had not. 
The sting introduces an element of risk, a need to be on the alert, an un- 
certainty as to what will happen next and, last of all, an opportunity of 
being brave. The first shock of pain is usually followed by a feeling of 
utter astonishment that one small creature can contain so much venom 
in its soft little body — what if it were as big as an elephant and venomous 
in proportion ! The bee-books say that the sting has two spears, and each 
spear has nine barbs. It is rude to contradict, but we have always found 
them ninety ! These fine bai bs prevent this miniature harpoon from being 
easily withdrawn. The first spear darts into the flesh, the other follows, 
and they penetrate alternat/clv deeper and deeper to the depth of one-twelfth 
of an inch, the boo books say ; but the pain travels further — much ! It 
is also stated that when boiled in water the sting becomes tender and 
easily crushed. This is interesting information, but poor consolation. 

The first thing to do on being stung is to remove the sting. Even 
Mr. Dick, had Betsy Trotwood asked him, would have agreed with us on 
this point. Remove the sting first before running away. But how ? Not 
between the finger and thumb, but by wiping it off, and that instantly, 
before much of the poistm can enter the flesh. 

Better still is to know how to avoid. Go quietlyy work calmly and, if 
a beginner, slowly, as fast as you like afterwards, but always without 
finny. Work calmly, quietly and fearVessly. To shrink from a dog is to 
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encourage it to bite you, to feel afraid is to be stung. Wear a dark veil, 
fixed securely. If it is bad to have a bee in one's bonnet, it is much, worse 
to have one in one’s bee-veil ! 

In practical bee-keeping there is nothing the beginner will find of 
greater service than to learn to interpret the various sounds of the bees. 
To distinguish all would require a sense of hearing keener than that pos- 
sessed of human ears, but even the dullest ear, after long listening, becomes 
familiar with many bee-notes, and finds meaning in what to the novice is 
nothing but a bewildering confusion of sound. We must learn to interpret 
these various sounds from the everyday happy hum of the bees in the 
flowers, varying as it does in intensity and eagerness, but expressive always 
of satisfaction and delight, to the strange “ peep-peep " of a princess in her, 
as yet, unopened cell. 

When the weather is warm and honey plentiful each bee leaves the 
hive with a flourish Whizz, I am off ” sort of exclamation, or is it a 
hymn of gratitude for a new day and its sunshine ? 

The noon day play spell is a living song of gladness — an ariel dance, 
in which the young bees join and learn the joy^ of flight; a thorough 
ventilation and refreshment of the hive, but often a source of consterna- 
tion and alarm to the beginner in bee-keeping, for he is sure that in all 
this uproar his bees are swarming or robbing or doing something dreadful, 
until he discovers it is only play, and that each hive repeat^s this perform- 
ance at the same time every day. To the uninitiated the noise is suggestive 
of swarming, and he watches with some concern until the bees have gone 
back and the usual quiet is restored. 

One of the most interesting sounds is the “ call of the queen ” or the 
“call of the home," the sound that when a swarm is being hived leads 
them up to the entrance in such unerring lines. 

All these are sounds that one is glad to bear, but there are unpleasant 
sounds as well — the sound of the robber, the high, angry note of an 
enraged bee, the bee that has a grudge against you and is determined 
instantly to pay it off. A bee “ calls out " when it is being captured or 
hurt, and a queen when she is frightened. Bees annoyed by ants call in 
distress and spit at their tiny tormentors, like defiant kittens. The wail 
of a queenless colony is easily known and utterly sad, though most pathetic 
and pitiful of all is the sound of bees that liave lost themselves in the rain 
or darkness. 

We have spectacles and microscopes to aid our eyes, but what of an 
instrument that would enable our ears to distinguish the delicate sounds of 
the hive wo are at present too deaf to hear ! 
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LECTURE BY MR. E..R. HOBSON AT GRAAFF-REINET. 

It is not my intention to give you a scientifie meteorological discourse. 
It would be out of plaeo for a farmer to attempt such, but I will en- 
deavour in rny treatment of this subject to bring under review certain ob- 
servations which 1 have gathered in the ordinary course of an occupation 
which is so dependent for its successful prosecution upon conditions of 
the weather, especially with i-egiird to the rainfall. 1 have from my child- 
bed been taught to observe the movements of the clouds, the force and 
direction of the winds ; the kind of weather to expect from dav to day, 
and from s-tmon to season, following as Gxi>ericnce taught, certain atmos- 
pheric conditions. 

T am aware that scientific subjcK^ts arc more conveniently discussed 
in scientific terms, but I trust that I may be able to express myself, with- 
out being subjectexl to serious misapprehension, in the more homely 
phraseology I ajn accustomed to. 

1 feel that some explanation is necessary regarding the heading of my 
subject, “ The Weather Conditions of South Africa.” I merely wished to 
employ a comprehensive title which would as briefly as possible indicate 
that the scope of our enquiry would include natural laws and the study 
of certain atmospheric plienomcna common to South Africa. To entor 
inUy minute details and follow precisely to a logical conclusion a discus- 
sion upon every meteorological condition for South Africa would give em- 
ployment for, not one, but dozens of lecture.s, and would require investi- 
gations and observations conducted scientifically with meteorological in- 
struments and fully-equipped observatories, such as South Africa at the 
present time does not possess. It would require the work of a lifetime 
and, above all, it would imply the possession! of a stdentific knowledge not 
available upon the present occasion. 

Scientific meteorology in South Africa has so far given us no conclu- 
sive and reliable work. The late Mr. Gambles rainfall maps and his 
writings upon the subject, are invaluable, and his observations, founded 
upon a personal knowledge of the country during a long experience, are 
reliable. Dr, Alexander Buolian has given us " A Discussion of the Rain- 
faJl during the Ton I'ears 1885-94,^’ but it can hardly be said that either 
of these eminent meteorologists have completely and satisfactorily ex- 
plained the causes of meteorological phenomena common to the Southern 
Hemisphere and more particularly to South Africa. It can hardly be ex- 
pected that they would. The facilities for careful and accurate obseiwa- 
tion are wanting. The meteorological conditions of the Southern Hemis- 
phere are different in many essential particulars to that of the Northern, 
where hitherto the record^ investigations have chiefly been conducted, 
and from whence our scientific men have necessarily drawn much of their 
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information and their inspiration. There must be a scientihc and, of 
course an explainable, rejisoii for exc^essive or partial rainfall ; for cycles 
of heavy rainfall, and cycles of drought; for the appearance of untimely 
frost; for summer weather in midwinter; for the principles governing the 
fonie, direction and continuance or periodic failure of certain well-known 
aerial currents. In all these matters, I am sorry to' say, we have very little 
guidance. A daily forecast of the weather would also be invaluable for 
certain more or loss populous centres in telegraphic communication with a 
properly equipped Central Observatory. Such an Observatory is necessary 
for the whole of South Africa. Political divisions should not be allowed to 
interfere with the meteorological or other scientific work of the sub-conti- 
nents. It should be considered as one country. 

At present we have a Meteorological Commission at Cape Town, and 
this, together with the Royal Observatory in the same neighbourhood, 
constitutes our Central Bureau and Observatory. The more important 
work of the Meteorological Commission appears to be office routine, the 
reduction of observers’ reports, and the preparation and publishing of 
an annual report. The Royal Observatory is responsible to the Lords of 
the Admiralty. Good work is done, and as one of the ordinary public, 
it is difficult to see how more could be accomplished with the funds avail- 
able. We are grateful for the services so freely rendered by scientific 
gontlerneii, whose other important duties must of necessity keep them at 
the capital, but we shall never understand our meteorological conditions 
and make the most of knowledge which wc ought to possess already, until 
we have a Central Observatory in the Eastern Province, fully equipped 
in every way, with every arrangement for securing the retirement and un- 
interrupted routine so necessary for the highest development of observa- 
tory work. The Bureau at Cape Town would still be necessary for tabu- 
lating information and furnishing reports. 

Mr. Hutchins has truly described our position when he says, “ A 
student following up the simplest enquiry has still to face the accumular 
ting raw material of the ill-equipped Meteorological Commission.” The 
object of the present enquiry is to review briefiy the climatological con- 
ditions of Sou til Africa, from the data and statistics as furnished to us, 
and therefrom to draw certain deductions, and possibly to venture cer- 
tain tlioories. It is very likely that oui' efforts may be crude and our 
theories somewhat speculative. We shall adventure this much, and leave 
it to scientific meteorologists to (x>rrect our opinions. The conditions 
affecting the rainfall of South Africa is our chief concern, and we shall 
make this the objective of our enquiry. 

There are three principal factors to be considered, evaporation, con- 
densation, and precipitation. 

With reference to evaporation. Very few observations have been 
conducted systematically, and hardly any data supplied. There are no 
considerable bodies of water in the interior of South Africa, They would 
have to be considerable indeed, with our moderate temperature, to act as 
vapour-feeders. Our principal source of supply is the great extent of 
ocean lying to the East of South Africa, and which being so largely with- 
in the tropics, produces an eaaormous amount of vapour, or saturate air; 
this is carried by the trade winds over South Central Africa. The 
southern portion, being fortunate int having the warm Agulhas current to 
supply moisture, which is carried by the Great Southern Anticyclone into 
the Southern, or more particularly, the South-Eastern portion of South 
Africa, condensation takes place owing to these comparatively warm mois- 
ture-laden winds meeting the land rising into higher altitudee imme- 
diately where the colder air and consequent loss of temperature by expan- 
sion rapidly produces clouds, and rain follows. 
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The cthain of mcKuntains which follows the contour of our coast, at no 
very considerable distance from Central Cape Colony to the North- 
Eastern Transvaal, is one of the most important factors in the production 
of the rainfall of the Eastern portion of South Africa, and indirectly to 
other portions of the sub-continent. 

The configuration of the land adjacent to the coast line north of the 
Zambesi, is in a less marked degree possessed of these condensation ad- 
vantages. It is, however, within the tropics and this and other reasons give 
it a heavy rainfall. It is from this region, or more correctly speaking, be- 
tween latitude® 10 and 20 that I believe our northern poleward atmospheric 
current rises. It is possible at times that it may be moist, but it is more 
often a hot, dry, N.W. wind which travels southward, and in conjunction 
with the Indian Ocean winds, gives portions of South Africa a heavier 
rainfall at times than would otherwise ensue. (I shall endeavour later 
on, by the aid of an illustration, to explain this.) 

According to Professor Fen*el, the great northern poleward current 
rises in equatorial regions and flows southward. There is another ver- 
tical current circulating underneath this in the same way. It rises in 
the tropics, and is the one generally referred to in this paper as the 
Northern Wind or Cyclone. It has a west to east trend, and is most 
severe in the winter, particularly in July and August. As the path of 
the sun moves southward it also moves south, and is the strong southerly 
wind noticed in the report of H.M.S. “ Cliallenger.'’ 

We have next to consider precipitation or rainfall. In this respect 
South Africa is divided into two portions. The larger or central and 
eastern portion is dependent upon summer rainfall chiefly. The other 
portion is mainly dependent upon its winter rains. This is only a rough 
division. I will endeavour to show later on that the North-West is de- 
pendent for its slight rainfall to the summer rain, and that portions of 
the souUiorn coast and S.W. participate in both, but in a less degree to 
the extreme South-West and Eastern portions. 

Taking then the summer rainfall which is the most important for the 
greatest part of South Africa, and taking the month of January as the 
central summer month, we find that the N.W., including Great and Little 
Nainaqualand on both side® of the Orange River and extending south- 
wards as far as Clanwilliam or Piquetberg, the mean rainfall for the 
month is *5, proceeding eastwards the rainfall gradually increases until 
we reach the East Coast, where it would be 4 inches. If you consulted 
a rainfall map you would notice that the suenessive waves from the East 
Coast be(!ame lighter in colour. You would also notice that their western 
circumference was more or less circular. This latter fact I would call 
your attention to, for it is important. 

The range of m( untains which acts as a condenser for the moisture- 
laden winds from the Indian Ocean lying across their track, and having 
a great extent of land with an increasing temperature at their back, there 
should be very little rainfall over the greater part of Central South 
Africa. The little mcisture that would be left over in the eastern and 
south-eastern winds after they had crossed the mountain ranges would 
only be sufficient to form occasional clouds which would rapidly evaporate 
in the dry air of the interior. You will have noticed the banner clouds 
upon Table Mountain and Bruintjes Hoogte; the never ending evapora- 
tion and disappearance of the lee side of these clouds is what would take 
place on a large scale were it not for tlie appearance upon the scene 
periodically of the northern cyclone which sweeps down from the tropics 
with the return of the sun south of the Equator, and which sotting a 
whirling circulation! in motion draws the moisture-laden trade winds from 
the Indian Oc^an within the Colonies lying to leeward of tliese mountain 
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raages. This produces our thunderstorms, often ending in mo;re general 
rain. For although the current may be violent at one time, the pressure 
force may become more evenly distributed over very large areas and more 
general rain follow. 

It will be necessary for us now to enquire into the change which has 
taken place in an atmospheric current which at one time in its course I 
described as warm and moist, and which (a portion of it at least) I now 
describe as cold and comparatively dry. In ascending rapidly into higher 
altitudes this east and south-east wind became colder through contact 
with colder bodies, by radiation and also by loss of moisture from pre- 
cipitation. The process is easily understood, and I need not labour it. 
Another factor has assisted in reducing the temperature, its association 
witli more directly southern winds which not only lowered the tempera- 
ture by contacti but by pressure served to elevate and increase the angle 
of inclination of what I now call the Eastern or Indian Ocean Cyclone. 
The N.W. wind, as I have said, is in summer generally hot and dry, and 
at these altitudes the South-East wind is often cold and oompaiatively 
dry. These conditions would not produce rain, and it is only after a 
great whirling motion is set on foot so that the Indian Ocean current is 
drawn in that we could have a warm and moist atmospheric current meet- 
ing and mixing with a colder and comparatively lower that we would have 
conditions favourable to the production of clouds. Other causes would 
further servo to lower the temperature and produce rain. It is a well- 
known fact that when saturated warm air is mixed with unsaturated cold 
air, condensation takes place much more easily than when saturated cool 
air is mixed with unsaturated warm air. This air mixture process, as I 
have said, is more productive of clouds than rain. A good illustration of 
this is to be seen if the door of a laundry is opened on) a cold day. A 
steam or fog instantly appears ; on the other hand, if you were to open 
the door of an ice house, scarcely anything would be noticeable. 

The Cyclonic or Rotary Wind Theory. 

About five years ago, I read a paper before the Z.R.F.A., “ Observa- 
tions about Rain," in which I advanced two theories: (1st) That nearly 
all the vapour or water which formed our rain came from the Indian 
Ocean; (2nd), that our strong winds were cyclonic in form and action. I 
arrived at these conclusions from personal observation of the form and 
movements of clouds. I had no opportunity for consulting scientific 
works, and I have had very little since, but from brief references on the 
subject, which I have been able to gather in the shape of scraps which 
come my way occasionally, I am glad to say that the views I then gave 
expression to do not appear to be wholly opposed to the latest scientific 
theories of atmospheric motion. The great primary atmospheric currents, 
whether horizontal or vertical, are known to be rotary and axial„ although 
the axes are, of course, constantly changing, and the circumference is, 
from great inequalities in temperature and pressure, nearly always ellip- 
tical. The area of disturbance is enormous, and again, owing to inequa- 
lities of temperature and pressure, one side may press upon the earth, and 
the circumference opposite may be at a very great altitude, the lowering 
of the temperature along any portion of the circumference will serve to 
retard the velocity, and there will be a consequent change of axis, or it 
may serve to create .-=»parate whirls, or eddies. It thus often happens in 
the north-west to south-east winds which I consider cyclonic that at 
nightfall it apparently ceases, although it may re-oommence next day. 
It must be remembered tliat with reference to this particular cyclone, the 
eastern circumference will feel the approach of nightfall long before the 
western, and thus the temporary stoppage may appear sudden. 
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These questions will not be satisfactorily answered from South Africa 
until we have better equipped meteorological stations, with a central 
Observatory better situated geogTaphicaliy than our present Meteorological 
Bureau.* It will bo necessary not only to gauge the force direction and 
pressure near the earth’s surface of these winds, but these forces must be 
rneasui'ed or scientifically deduced for the higher altitudes. Once the fact 
of general cyclonic or rotary motion is established for our more important 
atmospheric currents there are many important meteorological phenomena 
explainable from known natural laws which accompany these. For in- 
stance, in the movements of what are known as cyclones, in the re.stricted 
sense, we know that the relative humidity increases with the approach 
towards the centre and the probability of rainfall increases in the same 
direction. 

In the Northern Hemisphere, particularly in Europe, cyclones usually 
advance from south-west tx> north-cast, and that part of the storm which 
may be said to correspond to the Anticyclone (the north-east side of the 
outer circumference) is generally marked by heavy rainfall. Cyclones 
generally travel with the prevailing wind, and in the Sou them Hemisphere 
are opposite to the movement in- the Northern. Thus in a cyclonic wind 
(as I consider the heavy north-west storms to be), there should be rain at 
the central area, and als(v along the south-wcvst circumference. We have 
very few opportunities in South Africa of judging these inoverncntvS from 
the data supplied by scientific observers, but I may here mention an in- 
stance which came under my own observation about eleven years ago. 

You may possibly remember the festivities in connection with the 60 th 
anniversary of Queen Victoria’s ascension to the throne. Great prepara- 
tions had been made throughout the British portion of South Africa for 
celebrating the event. When the day arrived we had here at Graaff- 
Reinet a record hurricanie. Tliere was no rain in that part of the storm 
which swept over Victoria West, Graaff-Reinet, Somerset East, and, I be- 
lieve, a few more easterly and inland towns. I remember reading tele- 
grams r\ext day saying that there had been a slight rainfall at Kimberley, 
which I should consider as partly within tlie inner area. It would be in- 
teresting to know exactly the state of the weather at Bloemfontein and 
Pretoria upon that day. On the outside ring or circumference of the 
cyclone, or within the anticyclone, there was heavy rain. Tlio illumina- 
tions at Cape Town were either spoilt or had to be abandoned. Poii;. Eliza- 
beth had rain, and Grahanistown also in a less degree. For these notes I 
have had to charge my memar}% but as the occasion was a particular one, 
no doubt records may have been kept, and w’ould be useful if an inquiiy 
were made. 

We have not time now to enter fully into all the causes of atmospheric 
circulation. I may briefly state that as far as we are concerned there is 
in the Southern Hemisphere an upper southward and an under north- 
ward atmospheric current, and that owing to t’ e diurnal rotation of the 
earth upon its axis, the upper poleward current is deflected towards the 
east and the lower or equatorial current is deflected towards the west, 
giving us our northwest and south-east winds. These winds have at first 
vertical circulation, but from inequalities of pressure fromi differences of 
temperature and other causes a twisting movement tokes place, and tlie}^ 
have again horizontal circulation. Thus we may have winds which from 
their primary cause were describing more or less vertical action, later on, 
owing to the movement of the earth upon its axis, following horizontal 


* I am aware that we have a ^ood “First Order” Observatory at Kenilworth, 
near Kimberley, under the able direction of Mr. Sutton, but we require a Central 
Observatory in the Eastern Province to take careful observations with reference to the 
meteorological conditions which produce our summer rains. 
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rotary action. The shifting of the axis of any cyclonic atmospheric cur- 
rent, owing to inequalities of temperature and pressure, may convert a 
wind which at first was N.W. to W. and S.E. to S.W. We have also to 
remember that owing to- the excess of land in the Northern Hemisphere 
over that in the Southern, horizontal surface winds would have greater 
velocities in the Si/uthern Hemisphere, because friction would bo less. 

It may seem strange at first sight that the effect of the earth's rota- 
tion would produce apparently opposite effects upon the Northward 
Southern cuiTont and the Southward equatorial current. I think a quota- 
tion from Professor Waldo will explain this in fewest words : - 

“ The force arising from this rotation will make itself felt by causing 
the free m|oving atmosphere to turn to the right of its course in the 
Northern Hemisphere and tt> the left in the Southern Hemisphere; and if 
the air is not free to move in this direction then it presses in this direc- 
tion, and causes an atmospheric gradient. This force, then, causes the up- 
per poleward current to be deflected towards the East in both hemispheres 
and the lower equatorial current to be deflected towards the West. Tliere 
thus arise contrary motions of the air; towards the West near the ground 
and towards the East at higher altitudes, thus forming relativfi velocities 
between the strata. If the force were impulsive, the friction of the layers 
would destroy their relative velocities, and a cojiimon absolute velocity 
below and aloft at any parallel would result. But a^s the deflection force is 
constant in action the relative velocities are maintained in s})ite of friction. ’ 
We will now return to our old friend the Noidhorn cyclone. The 
Trade winds of the Indian Ocean would caiTy into South Central Africa 
large quantities of warm, moist air, much of it would be precipitated in 
a region where, owing to forests and other condensing features, there would 
be a heavy rainfall. Some of it would rise as warm, saturated air and be 
carried southward by the poleward current, but most of this air as it rises 
into higher altitudes would part with much of its moisture, and as it de- 
scends towards the earth by pressure from the higher layers of the south- 
ward current this wind (the N.W.) is likely to be dry and (in summer) hot, 
but when it meets the S.E. cunrent it will later on start a whirling move- 
ment, drawing in the Indian Ocean wind, and the current will be warm 
and moist. The aaiinual retuim of the sun south of the Equator would, of 
course, regulate the degree and extent southwards of this current. Tlie 
action of the S.E. winds in meeting the N.W. appears to me to cause these 
originally vertical currents to whirl upon a horizontal plane. Of course, 
the area is enormous, and the difiiculties in conducting satisfactory investi- 
gations are very gi-eat indeed. I will, however, give an illvstratiofij which 
may perhaps serve to indicate what appears to me to have been one of these 
atmospheric whirls : — 

The winter of 1903 had been exceptionally dry, and we here in Cape 
Colony were anxiously looking out for rain. On the 16th of September 
I noticed that a very strong south-east wind had sprung up. As the wind 
blew continuously day and night for three days, I telegraphed to Mr. 
Edgar Evans, at Potchefstroom, asking him to inform me of the state of 
the weather there. He very kindly replied on the 23rd, giving his notes 
for the week, which I will take the libeoi^y of quoting here : — The south- 
easter you report on 16th, 17th, and 18th arrived from N.E. at Potchef- 
stroom on the evening of the 19th. The weather here for the several days 
from the 16th was as follows: September 16th, 17th, and 18th: Strong 
N.W. winds. 19th : Gentle southerly breeze and mostly calm and clear. 
N.E. wind rose strong about 9 p.m., and continued all night. 20th: N.E. 
hurricane all day and all night. 21st: N.E. Stiff all day and all night, 
with thunder and rain for first time since dry winter months. 22nd; N.E 
stiff, with shovrers; veered to N.W. at midday, and gradually subsided tc 
calm in evening. 
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“ The above is the history of the wave of N.E. (t.e., S.E. Trade de- 
flected), which appears to have prevailed from S.E. with you on 16th, 17th, 
and 18th, and here on 20th, 21st, and 22nd from N.E. Rains are reported 
from Delagoa, Natal, O.R.C., Transvaal, and Cape Colony during this wave 
of Indian Ocean wind, and since these reports of the first rains in aboye 
places coincide with the first wave of Indian Ocean (S.E. Trade) wind of 
the season, the connection is undoubted, and proves that the Indian 
Ocean, not the Atlantic, is the source of the summer rainfall.'' 

It remains to me to add that in the Cape Colony we had on the even- 
ing of the 18th a slight S.E. drizzle, which continued all night. On the 
19th, about midday, heavy thunderstorms brove over the Central and 
South-east Karroo. 

Mr. Evans, in my opinion, is quite right in ascribing the rainfall to 
an atmospheric wave from the Indian Ocean. The only difference in my 
present position is that I ascribe the forces at work as chiefly due to an 
atmospheric whirl caused by the Northern cyclone or N.W. wind meeting 
the Southern Anticyclone upon a plane when horizontal motion set in; 
a whirl was created, and the N.E. or Indian Ocean wind was drawn iir 
The N.W. wind is more often diy and hot than moist and warm. This is 
largely due to the fact that it originally was a vertical current, and air 
in rising parts with much of its moisture. It is fortunate for us then that 
this whirling motion sometimes draws in the Indian Ocean more or less 
saturated air. The pr(HCSs of condensation by air mixtures of different 
temperatures is productive more ofton of clouds than rain. It is the fur- 
ther sudden lowering of temperature and other forces which come into 
operation after clouds are formed which is productive in the greater de- 
gree of rain. But, of cemrse, we must first have clouds befoi*e we can have 
rain. When I treat with cloud formation and cloud movements later ou 
I shall try to further explain this. 

As will be seen in the above illustration, the N.W. current ultimately 
prevailed, the forces which produced it are constant at that time of the 
year. It will be seen that in the Transvaal and Cape Colony the N.W. 
was the final wind. Of course, the whirl was not stationary, but moving 
Southwards. 

When there is an absence of pressure, or force, a contraction of the 
cyclone from the Indian Ocean side, westerly (veering round to S.W.) surface 
winds blow, with more or less violence. This is particularly the case in 
winter. 

I now come to what I call my second proposition^ viz. : That when 
the Anticyclone is cool and. moist (generally in the summer) and is sud- 
denly elevated into a mass of warm air, condensation takes place, and rain 
often follows. This may seem at first contradictory to the ice-house illus- 
tration, but it is not so in reality. The air from an ice-house is mot moist; 
if there had been any moisture it would have been converted into ice. In the 
same way the cold air which passes over our mountain tops and elevated 
tablelands is more often cold and dry than cool and moist. The action ou 
the lee side of “ banner clouds" is quiet and regular; there is no sudden 
elevation into warm masses of air. Yet it is possible for conditions to 
prevail occ-asionally when even at an elevation of 2,500 feet (the height 
above sea level of much of the Karroo) we could have cool, moist winds, 
such, for instance, as may happen when for two or three days a moist sea 
broeae has been blowing, bringing with it or causing fog, or what are more 
commonly known as mist clouds, suddenly meeting or being precipitated 
into a mass of warm air, when thunder clouds will form as the mist clouds 
clear away, and rain often follows. It will be seen that some active agency 
must be on foot to suddenly raise this mass of cool, moist air, because ordi- 
nary radiation on the upper surface of these “ mist clouds " would serve to 
dissipate them rapidly as they formed, or nearly so. It is here that 
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some force which we do not yet understand sometimes carries the moist air 
rapidly upwards into warm air, and thunderclouds form. I think part of 
this force is in the form of cyclonic currents formed from unequally heated 
areas of atmosphere of different degrees of moisture. When these cyclones 
are formed they will ti’avel with the prevailing upper current, that is, N.W. 
to S.E. If you watch the summer cumuli formed under these conditions 
you cannot help thinking that there are ascending and descending cur- 
rents, and certain rotary motion. The clouds rapidly form and expand 
from inwards outwardly. The outside upper portion has a firm and more 
or less circular outline. The base is, of course, fairly straight and horizontal. 
Unless there are upward currents of considerable force to support these 
apparently dense and heavy masses, it is difficult to understand how they 
could remain, and also for tlie excessive rainfall which sometimes takes 
place in these storms. 

Thunderclouds sometimes attain very great depth or height, and it is 
when they do so that hailstorms are more frequent. These generally take 
place, too, on the hottest days, when, the air being raised, it is thin or 
rare, and allows for the clouds to rise rapidly to great heights and form. 
I have seen thunderclouds (to use homely language) ‘‘ topple over,” and 
rain, or more frequently, hail with lightning and thunder, takes place a 
mile away from the base of the original cloud. 

It may be said that with all the conditions for rain production which 
I have iescribed we should have rain much more frequently than we do. 
It must be remembered, however, that there are circumstances required, to 
work concurrently to bring about this happy consummation, and more 
often th;in not one or other is missing. Then, again, the rarity of our 
lovely atmosphere at the great height above sea level which prevails over a 
large portion of the sub-continent is not favourable to vapour conduction, 
and our air is more often dry than moist. 

Cloud Formation. 

To quote from an Encyclopaedia: Clouds are masses of fog, consist- 
ing of minute particles of water, often in a frozen state, floating in the 
atmosphere. When air has its temperature lowered below saturation 
point, either by ascending and becoming rarer, or by meeting a colder cur- 
rent, a portion of the vapour loses its gaseous form and becomes condensed 
into minute specks of water. It has been shown by Dr. Aitken that this 
condensation always takes place round a small particle of dust. A cloud, 
therefore, does not consist of vapour in the proper sense of the word, but 
of Very small drops of water. How this water-dust is suspended in the 
atmosphere — why the particles do not descend as soon as formed, has never 
been satisfactorily explained. Professor Stokes holds that the rate of fall 
is rendered exce^ingly slow by the friction and drag of the air particles, 
just as fine particles remain suspended for a long time in liquids of much 
less specific gravity than themselves. Hesides, as Sir John Herschel says, 
ascending air currents also opp^ the fall of clouds, for the air may be 
ascending faster than the particles of the cloud are falling through it; 
while at night, in the absence of rising currents, clouds often descend to 
and dissolve in lower and warmer levels.'" 

The different altitudes at which different forms of clouds are gener- 
ally found are for the lower layer from 2,000 to 4,000 feet; the middle 
layer 12,000 to 14,000 feet, and high clouds at 20,000 to 27,000 feet. If 
we commence at the top or highest layer we will find what is commonly 
known as cirrus clouds, sometimes called mares' tails," etc. These are 
probably minute particles of ice. The cumulus or summer thunder clouds 
are probably from ten to twelve thousand feet in our atmosphere, perhaps 
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even lower at times. Nearer the earth’s surface will be found what we 
here commonly call ‘‘ mist clouds.” There are many different varieties ot 
the above, and many different forms, which it would be impossible to rele- 
gate to either one or other of these three principal forms. If you carefully 
note under just what conditions these clouds are formed you can always 
tell the most active agency in their formation, and it woiild be compara^ 
tively easy to tell in which dij-ection they would move, and whether they 
are likely to be productive of rain or not. 

Ground fog, of course, rests upon the earth, and as it rises forms mist 
clouds,” if the conditions are favourable; if not, it may be dissolved and 
become invisible vapour. 

I believe that in the case of the formation of our thunder clouds tliere 
oxistwS a sup]x>rting power given by upward air current, and that is why I 
look upon the South-east under current, or what I call the Anticyclone, 
as one of the most important factors in the production of our rainfall. 

If you watch the formation of a thunderstorm you will often notice 
small and frequent spiral columns of du«t, called whirlwinds or “ sand 
devils,” travelling towards the storm. They are merely eddies from 
larger air currents, but which are not so' plainly visible. In watching the 
approach of a tliunderstoim you will often see a duststorm going before it. 
This is caused by the pressure of the wall of descending rain. You will 
notice, too, that as it get^s away from the immediate neighbourhood in 
front of the st/orm the dust rises and, I believe, often assists in the forma- 
tion of other clouds in advance, which are attracted to and feed the mass 
of the original cloud. With these favourable conditions, a storm will go 
on increa%sing, although it may be preenpitatiug a very considerable amount 
of water. A state of super-saturation does, I believe, sometimes occur in 
our clear air. I have seen clouds produced in an absolutely clear sky 
when grass fires have been lit. 

I have little sympathy with or interest in the movement in certain 
quarters for so-called rain productioiii by concussion. So far these at- 
tempts have proved futile. And when one considers how insignificant the 
explosion of even a considerable quantity of dynamite or gunpowder is 
when compared with the electrical discharges of “ Heaven’s artillery,” it 
seems to me those attempts will be productive of very little good. Apart 
from this, we are bound to respect the present feeling of a large number 
of our follow-Colonists. An inquiry into the natural laws of meteorology 
will, I feel sure, be to them quite a different matter. 

The Di:siccation Theory. 

Much has been said about the desiccation of South Africa, and coun- 
tries which at one time in the world’s history were known to have enjoyed 
a more humid climate, but which have now apparently a decreasing rain- 
fall, are cited as instances, of wdiich our own is likely to form a parallel, 
such as portions of the Sahara, Palestine, and Turkestan. I am bound 
to say, however, that with reference to the countries mentioned, the great 
inland seas or lakes supposed to have existed must have belonged to a pre 
historic age, and the desiccation which is believed to have since taken place 
cannot be proved. It is more likely that gradual upheavals have displaced 
the former seas of the Sahara. Natural desiccation has been slow indeed. 
The ancient Egyptians are considered of fairly hoary antiquity, and they 
made no mention of the inland seas. Undoubtedly the desert has during 
6,000 years encroached upon their western boundary. Geologists tell u:; 
that the Dead Sea at one time was covered to a depth of 1,200 feet above 
its pi'esent level, but this would have flooded cities mentioned in the tim: 
of Abraham and Lot, the ruins of which are still believed to be extant. 
The spreading inarch of existing deserts during all this time has bwn slow, 
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though sure, but its rate of progression, unless much accelerated, need not 
qause us any great uneasiness. Our own history is of comparatively recent 
origin. The meteorological conditions during that time have not changed 
much. Travellers and others tell us that droughts and rain alternated 
one hundred years ago in just the same state of delightful irregularity and 
uncertainty. 

Man’s Influence on the Climatology 

of any country is undoubtedly considerable, and the desolating wars and 
the destruction of forests and cultivation which took place in ancient 
Egypt and Palestine, no doubt, helped to convert a fruitful country into 
barren wastes and lead the way for inroads of tlie desert. 

It is just in this connection we have cause to consider what influence 
we ourselves bring to bear on the climate of one of the finest countries in 
the world. 

I do not particularly refer to the comparatively moderate desolation 
of our own recent wars, but it is chiefly in the pursuit of our industrial 
enterprises that I am afraid we are not assisting the natural agencies 
which help to produce rain. 

Consider for a moment the destnictio'n of forest and other trees. 
The slopes of our mountain ranges are being denuded to provide fencing 
poles and timber for the mines ; wckkI is our most common fuel ; grass 
fires are allowed to devastate great tracts of country, often destroying 
thousands of shade trees as well. Think, t<w, of our system of gi*azing. 
Words fail one to describe the mischief that is done to vegetation, and 
when we compare, on the other hand, the puny attempts at tree-planting 
and cultivation, there is little wonder that the rainfall may be lees and that 
droughts, when they come, are more acutely felt. 
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THE AGRICULTURAL SOILS OF CAPE COLONY. 


INVESTIGATION AND ANALYSES, 

By C. F. JuRiTZ, M.A., D.Sc., F.I.C., Senior Govcniineiit Analyst. 
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As stat^ oil page 36, the investigation of the soils of the Western 
Province had nob progressed very far ere requests began to come in from 
the east for similar investigations in that portion of the Colony. It was 
in response to such requests that Cathcart and the neighbouring districts 
were visited. It had, therefore to be borne in mind, in taking samples 
in the Cathcart Division, that, although it was the intention that the 
analyses of these samples should form part of the systematic investigation 
of the Colony’s soils, yet this area was being surveyed at the special re- 
quest of the Eastern Province Fruit-growers’ Association. It was found 
expedient, therefore, to concede, to a greater extent, at any rate, than 
would otherwise have been the case, to the wishes of the individual far- 
mers of the district in visiting special localities, and in taking samples 
from places selected by them. At the same time, samples representative 
of the dijQFerent types of soil occurring in the Division were also collected. 

The soil of the Cathcart Division, compared with that of Komgha, 
whicili will be dealt with subsequently, is not so micaceous, but is, on the 
other hand, more calcareous. Dolerito, although largely present, does 
not appear as plentiful as in the Komgha Division. The Cathcart soils 
:seem to be naturally derived from the upper rocks of the Karroo system. 

No. 1, a sample of black loamy valley soil, was collected from the 
farm The Dales. It appears to extend to a depth of about eighteen 
inches, and rests on a subsoil of yellow clay. The veld on both sides of 
this valley is reported to be “sweet.” No. 2 represents the hill-side soil 
of the same locality. These two soils, together with Nos. 17, 18, 19 and 
20, are representative of the area known as the Bontebok Vlakto — the 
' chief grain-producing portion of the Cathcart Division, and stretching 
‘Over practically the whole of its south-eastern part. 

Nos. 3 to 8 were collected on the farm Exwell Park. Above the 
homestead is a valley whence samples 3 and 4 were taken : as it was in- 
iteiided to us© this land for an orchard, those samples were taken from 
the mixed contents of holes about 22 inches deep in each case. By thus 
departing from the usual method of soil-collecting already detailed, a 
better idea of the suitability of the soil for orchard purposes would be 
obtained. Physically No. 4 differs from No. 3 in being slightly more 
clayey. No. 5, a sample of clayey soil rich in organic matter, was taken 
from ploughed land just above a lately constructed dam. The subsoil 
here was of a more sandy nature. The soil represented by this sample is 
capable of retaining a large amount of water, due to the proportion of 
clay and organic matter present therein. No. 6 represents a mixture of 
surface and subsoil from the patch just referred to. No. 7 is a black soil 
taken from lands below the homestead and adjacent to the railway line. 
No. 8, which is also a black soil, represents the soil of the Victoria Or- 
chard. This land had been in constant use for some years, and was re- 
ported to be very fertile, mealies, oats, and wheat being amongst the 
crops successfully borne during the last three years. These six soils 
represent the eastern portion ^ the Waku valley, the main fruit-produ- 
cing area of the Cathcart Division. The soils of this part of the country 
contain a large amount of calcium carbonate, which is visible in the form 
of “ drip lime.” 

No. 19, taken from the farm Stoneridge, represents the valley soil 
lying between the homestead on that farm and the Thomas River. No. 
18 is representative of the hill-side soil near the homestead. No. 17 was 
taken from cultivated land on the same farm for tlie purpose of compari- 
son with Nos. 18 and 19: the land from which it was taken had borne 
oats and mealies and, to judge from the analytical figures, cultivation 
had left its mark in a diminution of the stock of available phosphoric 
.oxide. It was intended to> utilise this soil for grain, but in that eveart 
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it. would obviously stand in great need of a phosphatic fertiliser.* No. 
20 was taJkon from a sandy soil situated behind the homestead and pro- 
posed to bo used as a vineyard, a purpose for which it did not appear un- 
suited : it proved to be rather poorly supplied with phosphates. 

No. 21 was collected, on the farm Inverthom, from one of the older 
river terraces of the Thomas River. No. 22, a sample of black soil, was 
taken on the farm Blackpool, ju.st below a ridge of doleritic boulders on 
the slope tx^wards the Thomas River. The sul>soil was reported to be a 
clay. No. 23 was taken from the same slope, but beyond the influence of 
the doleritic ridge . it is a more sandy soil, lighter in colour than No. 22. 
It was stated that barley and rye did not thrive on the lands represented 
by it. No. 24 is a sample of doleritic soil lying further to the east. 

On the farm Spanover two samples wore taken, one. No. 9, represents 
ing the garden soil lying south-west of the homestead, and another, No. 
10, the grain soil north-east of the latter. No. 11 was a stifi* black soil, 
representing a very productive tract of land whereon potatoes especially 
were reported to do well. The soil No. 12, collected on Mr. W. 11. Grout’s 
farm Anla, was of a sandy character, and intended to be devoted to the 
cultivation of putat<)C.s. No. 13, from the same farm, represents a rather 
stiff alluvial soil of good depth. No. 14 was taken from the same slope, 
but nearer to the river; the soil here is dark in colour and of a more 
clayey nature than where No. 13 was collected. No. 25 is a sample of 
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soil from cultivated land just below the homestead at Sledmere. The sub- 
soil at this place was found to be a yellowish clay, while ttio surrounding 
surface soil is inclined to be sandy. No. 26 Weis taken from the same 
land, but nearer to the bottom of the slope. No. 27, a soil rich in organic 
matter, was taken at the bottom of the slope whence the previous two 
samples were collected. Tlie portions of this slope represented by these 
three soils diflFer considerably in their productiveness when used for the 
same purpose. On the area represented by the last^men tinned sample, 
wheat, for instance, does not seem to thrive. No. 28 was collected on the 
farm Clapton. It is a stiff black soil, lying near to the homestead, in 

*Cf. Prof. MacOwan’s remarks relative to lack of phosphates in grain soils at 
Durbanville, quoted on page 534. 
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the vicinity of which doleritic boulders were noticed. This soil, together 
with No. 19, typify the N.N.E. portion of the Division. Cattle are said 
to be in the habit of licking the watercourses in this portion of the dis- 
trict. This fact was thought to be due to the presence of a considerable 
amount of common salt in the soil ; attention was not drawn to this when 
passing through any other part of the Division, it may, nevertheless, be 
the case that such a habit is prevalent throughout a much wider area, 
and not peculiar to the stock in the parts where it was specially noticed. 

Samples 15 and 16 are dark valley soils from the farm Braemar, 
which lies north-east of Cathcart. The latter is the more clayey of the 
two. Oni the lands represented by these samples mealies were reported 
to do well. 

The followiing analytical figures were obtained : — 

(Method I.) 

Percentage of Soil sifted thiough Percents ge of Soil sifted 

^ ^ ? 1 mm. Sieve. through i mm. Sieve. 


No. 

Fine earth. 

Water. 

Organic 

Chlorine. 

Nit»’ogt‘n. 

Lime. 

Potanh. 

PhOH- 

phoric 

1 . 

990 

1-50 

matter. 

3-77 

•0244 

•098 

•200 

•033 

oxide. 

•040 

2. 

98-8 

•62 

1-84 

•0145 

•053 

•014 

•014 

•015 

3. 

96-5 

1-36 

2-30 

•0376 

•070 

•059 

•066 

•025 

4. 

971 

1-52 

2-99 

•0334 

•084 

•in 

•099 

•038 

5. 

99*4 

2-78 

5-82 

•0731 

•126 

•446 

•172 

•088 

G . 

99-4 

2*68 

5-24 

•0341 

•112 

•295 

•188 

•060 

7. 

99-0 

2*30 

5-12 

•0341 

•112 

•151 

•179 

•082 

8. 

99-3 

2-70 

5-88 

•0721 

•171 

•358 

•208 

•128 

9. 

98-0 

1-48 

3*29 

•0060 

•081 

•330 

•121 

•031 

10. 

93-6 

1-53 

3*97 

•0287 

•084 

•162 

•122 

•026 

11. 

960 

1*29 

3*20 

•0028 

•133 

•128 

•095 

•036 

12. 

990 

•55 

1*90 

•0025 

•070 

•124 

•162 

•028 

13. 

99*3 

•70 

2-40 

•0129 

•084 

•088 

•070 

•017 

14, 

98-8 

•85 

2-56 

•0042 

•105 

•098 

•078 

•023 

15. 

99*0 

112 

306 

•0240 

•140 

•054 

•067 

•031 

16. 

98-9 

119 

3-59 

•0042 

•133 

•070 

•042 

•026 

17. 

9*7-6 

1-60 

3-35 

•0325 

•076 

•274 

•057 

•018 

18. 

94-9 

139 

3-07 

•0290 

•090 

•142 

•070 

•031 

19. 

98-1 

106 

2-85 

•0268 

•076 

•152 

•066 

•033 

20. 

97-2 

T 18 

3-30 

•0275 

•056 

•142 

•080 

•028 

21. . 

97*7 

113 

3-05 

•0197 

•056 

•126 

•090 

•027 

22. 

98-7 

2-73 

5-55 

•0057 

•182 

•290 

•175 

•075 

23. 

97-0 

•65 

1-76 

•0050 

•028 

•072 

•137 

•029 

24. 

94-8 

1*87 

4-72 

•0176 

•140 

•086 

•102 

•033 

25. 

99-0 

MO 

3*34 

•0046 

•112 

•124 

•160 

•022 

26. 

97-4 

T 50 

3-99 

•0042 

•119 

•116 

•124 

*024 

27. 

98-6 

2-65 

4-98 

•0042 

•091 

•148 

•126 

•035 

28. 

97-3 

2-57 

7*60 

•0127 

•154 

•252 

•139 

•040 


On the whole, the plant food conient in these Cathcart Division 
soils is more satisfactory than in the neighbouring Division of Komgha: 
taken all round, they possess a fair amount of available lime and potash, 
but the soils, which are all more or less of a clayey nature, exhibit de- 
cided poverty in respect of phosphates, if judged by European and Ameri- 
can stand^ds, although in this connection a remark already made must 
be home in mind,* namely, that proportions of phosphorio oxide which 


*^See page 46 of this Vol. 
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would be deemed inadequate in Europe, in this Colony frequently suffice to 
yield satisfactory returns. There appears to be generally a larger amount 
of chlorides present in these soils than that found in the Western Pro- 
vince soils. 

In the soils of Field-cornetcy No. 3 phosphoric oxide averages better 
than in the rest of the Division. Of this entire series Nos. 2 and 15 are 
the worst; they show an all-round deficiency. The poorest soils in the 
Division, from a chemical point of view, are those which represent the 
Bontebok Vlakte: Nos. 2 and 15 have just been referred to ; Nos. 1 and 
16 lack potash and phosphoric oxide, and Nos. 17 and 18 are also badly 
supplied with phosphates. 

The fertile soil of the Victoria orchard had not received any manure 
for three years ; it is one of the best all-round soils met with in the course 
of these investigations. In every respect its available plant food is satis- 
fai tory ; its nitrogen is gotid, the lime is normal in amount, and so is the 
potash and phosphoric oxide. 

One of the sandier soils of the Divismn, No. 23, which represented 
part of the incline towards the Thomais River on the farm Blackpool, 
proved to be poor in nitrogen, lime, and phosphoric oxide, with but a 
moderate amount of potash ; the failure of the barley and rye crops is 
thus explained, and here once more the analytical results bear out praev 
tical experience. The extent of doleritic soil to the east of this contains a 
larger proportion of organic matter and more nitrogen, but less potash, 
and is practically ju^t as badly off for lime and phosphates. The produc- 
tive potato lands represented by sample 11 are evidently fairly well sup- 
plied with lime and potash, and also show a satisfactory nitrogen content, 
but phosphoric* oxide is low in amount. If potatoes be constantly grown 
on this land, its reserve of potash, unless renowned artificially, would suffer 
speedy exhaustion. 

C^RES. 


Xo. 

1. 

o 

3. 

4 . 


5. 

G. 

7. 


Kield (/onielc v. 
Ceres. 


( Privnlely colhcteJ, ) 
Farm or place. 

Rict Vallei. 


Bokkeveld. The Oaks. 


Collector. 

Dr. R J Rmnecke. 
>> 

)> 

O. A. Ohlssoni. 


»> 


Four samples of virgin soil were collected on the farm Riet Vallei, in 
the outskirts of Ceres village, about half a mile east of the Dwars River. 
At the particular places where the samples were taken, the soil had never 
been cultivated or manured, and is overgrown with sour grass. The sur- 
face soil is sandy and the subsoil clayey. In the locality in question soil of 
this type, if well manured, is stated to have been found capable of the 
most liberal cultivation : vines and tobacco do well ; without manure 
lucerne does not thrive, nor can one be surprised at this, considering the 
poor supply of lime in the soil. 

Three analyses were made of soil from Mr. A. Ohlssons farm The 
Oaks : No. 5 represents ground that had been trenched, and No. 6 was a 
mixture of soil collected on two different parts of the farm. 
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The table below gives the results of the chetnical analyses of the above 
soils : — 


(Method I.) 


^^Fie?d Percentage of Soil sifted through Percentage of Soil sifted 
Sample ^ through ^ mm Sieve. 

Phos- 


No. 

Fine earth. 

Water. 

Organic 

matter. 

Chlorine. 

Nitrogen. 

Lime. 

Potash. 

phoric 

oxide 

1. 

970 

•36 

1*93 

•0049 

•077 

•072 

•015 

•022 

2. 

80-7 

•37 

1*86 

•0130 

•091 

•010 

•015 

•028 

3. 

98-3 

•27 

1-41 

•0067 

•084 

•010 

•012 

•010 

4. 

980 

•56 

2-55 

•0123 

•112 

•008 

•017 

*032 

5. 

80-5 

1-33 

5-48 

•039 

•102 

•052 

•024 

•040 

6. 

80-2 

■98 

4*28 

♦019 

•074 

•034 

•025 

•041 

7. 

94-2 

•64 

2*81 * 

*014 

•074 

•042 

•020 

•052 


The areas represented by these soils are largely influenced by the 
presence of rocks of the Table Mountain series, and the first four, in par- 
ticular, lying in a tract of country practically surrounded by sandstone 
mountains, can hardly be expected to be otherwise than poor in the chemi- 
cal conntitiienls of plant fo^. 


Clanwilliam. 

( Privately coUected.) 


No. 

Field Cornetcy. 

Farm or place. 

Collector. 

1. 

Bidouw. 

Matjes Rivier. 

P. Bomemisza. 

2. 

,, 

» 

Dr. Simon. 

3. 

,, 

Wupperthal. 

P, Bomemisza. 

4. 


Beukes Kraal. 

n 

5. 



Dr. Simon. 

6 


Kronune Rivier. 


7. 


,, 

P. Bomemisza. 


In this Division soils were collected from farms ini the Bidouw Field 
Cornetoy, where tobacco is largely grown. The local practice has been 
to manure heavily, generally with goat manure, those areas which were 
used for tobacco cultivation. 

The results of the analyses are given below : — • 


(Method II,) 


No. 

Percentage 

of Soil sifted through 1 mm. 
Sieve. 

Percentage of Soil 
3 mm. Sieve. 

sifted 

Phos- 

Water. 

Organic. 

matter. 

Chi *rine. Nitrogen. 

Lime. 

PotaHh. 

phoric 

oxide. 

1. 

— 

— 

•024 — 

•32 

*13 

•010 

2. 

•91 

4-18 

•023 ~~ 

•73 

•11 

•067 

3. 

— 

— 

•003 — 

•11 

•04 

•09 

4. 

— 

— 

•134 — 

•80 

*26 

•01 

5. 

•67 

6*42 

•075 — 

•34 

•21 

•63 

6. 

2-10 

8*60 

•170 — 

•88 

•78 

•006 

7. 


— 

•020 — 

•20 

•12 

•03 
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Remembering that these ropresenit soils under actual cultivation, and 
that in connection with a VLwy exhausting crop, it may be observed that 
they all contain at least a fair amount of lime, and that this plant food 
is present in quite satisfactory propoi-tion in most of the samples taken. 
The soil from Wupperthal was deficient in potash, but at Beukes Kraal 
the quantity of this constituent was normal, while of the Kromme Rivier 
samples No, 6 was very well stocked in this particular. Phosphoric oxide 
is either wholly inadequat;e, or present only in moderate proportion right 
through, sample No. 5 excepted : in the latter case the amount is, rela- 
tively speaking, so extraordinarily high as to suggest the inference that it 
is due to the inedhod of fertilising already alluded to; in fact, seeing that 
in the soils of this I>i vision the plant fewd constituents would not be ex- 
pect^ bo be present in any larger proportion than in the soils of the Ceres 
Division, where simihu:' geological influences prevail, it is probable that 
nearly all these OJanwilliam soils had. been altered in chemical composi- 
tion by extensive fertiLisimg agencies. 


COI.ESBEKG. 


( Privately collected/) 


Farm or place. 
Oorlogspoort. 


Collector. 

W. Webb. 


Ko. Field Coinetcy. 

1. Upper Hanb'im. 

>• . „ ■ 

,, 

» >> o 

Six samples of virgin .soil were collected at various localities on the 
farm Oorlogspoort, formerly known as Zeekoegat. The surface soil of the 
farm is oixiinary Karroo veld, the underlying formation being shale, alter- 
nating with lime. 4 he chemical comjxisition of tlie soil is apparently iiir 
fluenced by the rocks of the Storm berg series. 

The analyses of these soils resulted as shown in the following table: — 

(Method I.) 



Percent, of 
Field 

Percentage of Soil nifUMl through 

Percentag 

e of Soil 

sifted 


ISample. 


I mm. 

Sieve. 


-] mm. Sieve. 


No. 

Fine earth. 

Water 

Organic 

matter. 

Lyhlorine. Nitrogen. 

Lime. 

Potash. 

Phos- 

phoric 

oxidn. 

1. 

911 

2-49 

3*73 

•006 

•064 

•046 

•156 

•068 

2. 

92-7 

2-67 

3-69 

•007 

•064 

•094 

•165 

•072 

3. 

93-8 

2-94 

3-84 

•007 

•071 

•114 

•183 

•070 

4. 

97*6 

4*40 

6-51 

•003 

•165 

•506 

•203 

•115 

6. 

981 

2*33 

3*84 

•007 

•101 

•066 

•184 

•073 

6. 

94-7 

3-51 

3-81 

•006 

•064 

•216 

•136 

•069 


These soils, somewhat similar 

in their 

geological oriedi] 

to those of 

the Albert and Ahwal North Divisions, are, 
named, all rather fine in texture, but better, 

like the soils of the Divisions 
in respect of potash, than the 
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Albert soils analysed. They all contain a satisfactory proportion of potash, 
and a fair amount of phosphoric oxide. No. 4 is well supplied with 
nitrogen and lin>e, and all the others had fair percentages of nitrogen. 
Lime is the only olemenit of plant food that can be described as actually 
lacking in any of these soils; in this respect the soils represented, by 
samples 1, 2, and 5 were defective. 




Elliot-Slang River. 




(Privately collected.) 


No. 

Field ('ornetcy. 

Farm or place. 

Collector. 

1. 

— 

Lutha. 

S. L. Hart. 

2. 


>> 


3. 

— 


jy 

4. 

— 

Ettrick. 

W. F. Beadon 


Three samples of soil taken at Lutha^ in the Elliot District, midway 
between Elliot and Indwe, were analysed. In the valleys the surface soil 
IS usually black, with a pot-clay subsoil commencing about twelve inichee 
below the surface: this black suirface soil is represented by No. 2. On the 
hill-sides the soil is either light and sandy, or deep red, according as the 
ledges above consist of sandstone or ironstone. Samples of both these 
types of soil wore collected. No. 1 on the list was a fine sandy soil col- 
lected from a hill ; practical experience had found it fairly go<xl, v htni 
ferfilisers wert applied* but the deep red soil — of which No. 3 was a 
specimen — is said to be the best. The subsoil, in both cases, is a ctlay, com- 
mencing from one to ten feet below the surface. Most of the cultivated 
farm lands are on the hills ; the soil there is cooler, more reUmtive of 
moisture, and stands drought better. The valleys provide heavier crops 
during good seasons, but the valley soils, being very fallow, need frequent 
rains if a fair crop is to be ensured. Where available, the alluvial de- 
posits of old river beds are best of all. As for the valley soils, it has been 
found necessary to abandon them for cereal crops, and devote them to 
lucerne, as the continual ploughing and heavy rain storms denude the]n 
very rapidly and form large sluits, a condition which does not result in 
the higher and sandier localities. 

It may be remarked that the geological formations in the neighbour- 
hood of Ida (’Mbokotwa Commonage), near to which the farm whence 
these samples were taken is situated, belong principally to the Stormberg 
series ; that is to say, they are chiefly composed of Molteno sandstones, 
and of red beds resembling the Burghersdorp beds. The former are natur- 
ally poor ill plant food, and the first sample on the list is a type hereof ; 
the Red Beds, on the other hand, have a better reputation, while the 
dykes of dolerite which intersect in* the sandstones, would also tend to im- 
prove the soil by the addition of lime. 

Another sample of soil was taken from dry agricultural lands on the 
farm Ettrick, and represented fairly the soil in the neighbourhood, on 
which, it is said, nothing will grow. Chemical analysis shows it to be 
practically as poor as the sample of sandy soil from Lutha, and thus fully 
confirms the agriculturists’ views. 

♦Chemical analysis shows the natural condition of the soil to be poor all round. 
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The following are the anialyses of the above mentioned soils : 

(Method I.) 



Percent of 
Field 
Sample. 

Perccntjijre of Soil sifted 

1 mm. Sieve. 

through 

Percentage of Soil sifted 
through \ mm. Sieve. 

PhOK- 

No. 

Fine earth. 

Water. 

Or^fanic 

matter. 

Chlorine. 

Ni*rotren. 

Lime. 

Potash. ' 

phor’c 

oxide. 

1. 

98* 1 

1*25 

2-72 

•0035 

•073 

•036 

•043 

•020 

2. 

97*7 

8-20 

19-67 

•0187 

•263 

•482 

•153 

•110 

3.* 

90*8 

3-31 

10*60 

•0057 

•170 

•154 

•111 

•088 

4. 

980 

•99 

4-38 

•006 

•074 

•056 

•049 

•038 


Fort Beaufort. 

( Priv(dehj collected .) 

No. Field Cornet(y. Farm or place, (’ollector. 

1. Fort Beaufort. Fort Beaufort Asylum. Medieal Superintendent, 
o 

'>■> '' >) 

3. 

4. 


The only samples of soil from this Division that have been analysed 
are four from the grounds around the Fort Beaufort* Asylum. Nos. 1 and 
2 were tahen fnmi tlic gardeji at the male asylum, and Nos. 3 and 4 from 
the female asylum garden. The site is in a valley which receives the drain- 
age of surroiindiiig hills about a quarter of a mile distant: the subsoil is 
red, with fragments of limestone, and overlies a blue shale. All the sub- 
soil water in the valley is reputed to possess a sulphurous odour. 

The analyses of those soils resulted as below: — 


(Method 1.) 



Percent, of 
Field 
Sample. 

Percentage of Soil sifted 

1 mm. Sieve. 

through 

Percentage of Soil 
] mm. Sieve. 

sifted 

Phos- 

No. 

Fine earth. 

Water. 

Organic. Chlorine, 
matter. 

Nitrogen. 

Lime. 

Potash. 

phoric 

oxide. 

1. 

87-4 

2-20 

4 05 -009 

•102 

•154 

•188 

•070 

2. 

87-8 

3'24 

5-45 -008 

•147 

•190 

♦189 

•077 

3 

89-7 

2-40 

4-66 -005 

•132 

•444 

•263 

•191 

4. 

77-6 

3-49 

10-50 007 

•442 

1-058 

•197 

•536 


As these soils have evidently been affected by cultivation and fertilis- 
ing, very little in the way of general conclusions regarding them can be 
drawn. Apparently in their original state they were not well supplied 
with phosphates, for in Nos. 1 and 2 the amount of phosphoric oxide is 


*For mechanical analysis of this sample see under heading “ Physical composi- 
tion of soils” (Part VII. ). 
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Still low. The lime, organic matter, and nitrogen in No. 4 are unusually 
high, no doubt as a result of treatment with fertilisers ; for the rest it 
is scarcely possible to tell whether the plant feed constituents found are 
due to natural causes or to manipulation, so that tlie practical inutility of 
basing general conclusions upon analyses of cultivated soils is once again 
exemplified. Taking the soils, however, as they stand, none of them can 
be said to be really deficient in any form of plant food, and No. 4, as al- 
ready indicated, is rich in nitrogen, lime, and phosphates, and is more- 
over satisfactorily stocked with potash. No. 3 is likewise rich in lime and 
well supplied with potash and phosphates, the proportion of nitrogen 
being normal. The remaining samples, with tdic exceptions noticed, are 
.satisfactorily supplied with all the principal plant food constituents. 

George. 


( Offinally collected.) 


No. 

Field Cornetcy. 

Farm or place. 

Collector. 

1. 

Outeiiiqualand. 

Uitkyk. 

J. Muller. 

2. 

j ’ 

Greak Brak River. 

yy 

3. 

,, 

yy 

yy 

4. 

,, 

Diep Kloof. 

C. F. Juritz 

5. 


Palmiet. 

)) 

6. 


Modder River. 

1 y 

7. 

George. 

Hans Moes Kraal. 

J * 

8. 

The Lakes. 

Outspan Reserve 

* 1 

9. 


Woodville. 


10. 

,, 

Diep River. 

1 » 

11. 

Klip and Doom Rivers. 

Groot Doom River 

1 y 

12. 


yy 

)> 

13. 

V 

Klip Drift. 

yy 

14. 

15. 

n 

yy 

yy 

yy 

yy 

16. 

Before Long Kloof. 

Grootfo-ntein. 

yy 

17. 


Schoonberg. 

) y 

18. 

,, 

Ganze Kraal. 

yy 

19. 


Kykoe. 

yy 


The hamlet of Great Brak River is distant about hours’ cart jour- 
ney from the town of George, in a south-westerly direction : a typical 
sample of the intervening area is No. 1 in the above list, a “ sour ” soil 
taken from Uitkyk, a farm in the George Division, but near to the Great 
Brak River, which forms the natural boundary between the division 
named and that of Mossel Bay. No. 2, a red and more sandy soil, typifies 
another portion of the areai referred it was selected from new lands 
on Mr. H. Barnard’s farm, quite close to the main road, on the hedghte 
above Great Brak River. From the lands of Mr. C. Searle, M.L.A., on 
the left bank of tbe river, No. 3, in appearance a very similar soil, was 
secured. 
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After leaving Great Brak River for George a short extent of granitic 
soil is passed over, speedily, however, succeed^ by a red pot-clay. Later 
on this in turn gives place to a blacker and looser clay, of which a sam- 
ple, No. 4, was collected o'n the farm Diep Kloof, about four miles by road 
from Great Brak River. This sample is typical of the soil of the sur- 
rounding farms; by practical farmers it is- considered to be rather poor, 
and chemical analysis quite bears out this testimony : when manured it 
answers well, a fact which tends to show that ite defects are wholly 
chemical. Another sample of the same class, although somewhat lighter 
and sandier, No. 5, was collected four miles further on, at Palmiet, part 
of the farm Moeras River. Between these two points there are a few 
patches of granite soil, but the predominating clay is soon reached again. 
Sample No. 6 was procured at Modder River, near the entrance to the 
village of Blanco. This soil, which is chemically poor except as regards 
nitrogen, appears to be derived from the band of slate which stretches 
eastwards, north of Blanco : it is typical of the stiffen clay soils which 
skirt the southern slopes of the Outeniqua Mountains, between the Great 
Brak River and George, the coast soil being of a sandy nature and sweet, 
whereas the intermediate belt, from which samples 3 and 4 were taken, is 
a mixture of the two classes of soil. Of the sandy belt a sample. No. 7, 
was taken from the granite formation near Pacaltsdorp, on the farm 
Hans Moes Kraal, at a distance of about five miles by road from George; 
this also is an all-round poor soil. A sample of sandy clay, No. 8, reseda- 
bling the soil taken at Blanco, and lying on an extension of the band of 
slate already referred to, was collect^ from the Outspan Reserve about 
12 miles by road oast of George, Another similar sample, No. 9, was 
taken about three miles nearer Knysna, from Woodville, the farm of Mr. 
J. Stevens. Tobacco has been cultivated here to some extent, and good 
results are said to have been achieved as regards potatoes by the use of 
basic slag. At Diep River, three miles from Woodville, sample No. 10 
was collected. This soil, together with Nc;s. 1 and 2 of the Knysna Divi- 
sion soils, are representative of what has been called the intermediate 
belt of soil. According to the analysis the soil of which No. 10 was a 
sample is apparently well supplied with nitrogen, but poor in other 
respects. 

Returning to George, and ci'ossing the Montagu Pass, where Table 
Mountain sandstone is entered upon, a sandy tract of country is passed 
over on the farms Doom Rivier and Soldaats Kraal overgrown with rhe- 
noster bush, alternating further on, with proteas. Here we touch tlie 
w’ostem end of the long valley known as the Long Kloof, which strekdies 
between the sandstone mountains for a distance of over one hundred 
miles, through this division and the adjacent division of Uniondalo into 
the Humansdorp Division beyond. The soils in this valley are mostly 
derived from Table Mountain sandstone, and are only saved from extreme 
poverty by the presence of the Bokkeveld beds which here and there in- 
crease the amount of lime otherwise in the soil. On the farm Klip Drift 
two samples of soil wore collected ; No. 15 an alluvial (vied) soil, and No. 
14, a soil from the hill behind the homestead and about 400 yards from 
No. 15. This is succei^ded by a Karroo soil, extending westwards to the 
farm Groot Doom Rivier, where another sample, No. 11, was collected, 
the ground being here of a more stony nature : this accounts for the 
small proportion of “ fine earth found. The farm., it may be mentioned, 
takes its name from the mimosas which abound in the neighbourhood. 
Of the Karroo soil, a sample, No. 12, was taken on the return journey to 
Klip Drift, about two miles back, and another, No. 13, half-a-milei frorn 
the homeetea,d on the last-named farm. 
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On the road to Uniondale a series of samples representative of the 
Long Kloof soils was taken, covering a stretch of about seventy miles. 
The first of these was on the farm Grootfontoin, 13| miles from Klip 
Drift, No. 16, a loose though somewhat stony so*!!, whore rhenoster bushes 
prevail. The latter remark applies equally to the farm Schoenberg, 
seven miles further E.N.E., where No. 17 was collected. Covering another 
five miles, Granze Kraal was reached; here there is less rhenoster bush 
and more mesembryaceje ; at this place sample No. 18 was taken'. About 
13J iniles lower down the Long Kloof, sample No'. 19 was collected on the 
farm Kykoe. These four samples. Nos. 16, 17, 18, and 19 represent the 
soils of the Upper Long Kloof in the George Division. Together with the 
samples 4, 5, 6, 7 and 8, of the Uniondale Division soils, taken subse- 
quently in the Middle and Lower Long Kloof, they make up our series of 
samples representative of the Long Kloof. 


(Privately rollerted.) 


No. 

Field Cornetcy. 

Farm or place. 

Colle'tor. 

20. 

Outoniqualand. 

Uitkyk. 

T. Searle. 

21, 


Great Brak River. 


22, 

,, 

,, 


23. 

George. 

Govt. Forest Plantation. 

C. R. Ross. 

24. 



Distr. Forest Officer. 

25,. 

,, 

,, 

>> 

26. 


? 1 

>> 

27. 

,, 

The Island. 

P. Bornemisza. 

28. 

Karanassie. 

V ogelstmisfontcin. 

>> 

29. 

The Lakes. 

Lame wood. 



Noe, 20, 21, and 22 were collected from as nearly as possible the 
identical spots where Nos. 1, 2, and 3 respectively had been taken on a 
former occasion. The analyses of the latter samples had been conducted 
according to Method III., and as it seemed probable that the results so 
obtained were loo high, it was deemed desirable to procure fresh samples 
and to analyse them by Method I. for comparison, in order to ascertain, 
as far as that could be done, what differences of results could be detected 
between the two methods : it may be said that about three years had 
elapsed between the taking of the first and of the second set of samples. 

Of the samples taken from the Forest Plantation at George, No. 23 
bore close resemblance to the other alluvial soils from that Division as 
regards texture and general physical condition, its content of moisture 
and organic matter, and its almost all-round poverty in plant food. Noe. 
24, 25, and 26 were taken from different parts of a site on which it was 
proposed to establish a forest nursery. 

Soils intended to be employed for the cultivation of tobacco were also 
procured for analysis. One of these was obtained from Vogelstruisfon- 
tedn, another from the farm Lance wood or Hooge Kraal and a third, from 
the Ven. Archdeacon Fogg’s farm The Island, situated to the north of 
George town and adjoining the town commonage. 

In the November issue of this Journal a map of the George Division 
will be published showing the areas whence the above described soils were 
collected. 
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The results arrived at by chemical analysis are given in the tables 
below : — 

( Method I .) 



Percent, of 
Field 
Sample. 

Percentage of Foil sifted 

1 mm. Sieve. 

through 

Percentage of Soil 
^ mm. Sieve 

sifted 

Phos- 

No. 

Fine earth. 

Water. Organic Chlorine, 
matter. 

Nitrogen. Lime. 

Potash. 

phoric 

oxide. 

4. 

94*7 

•97 3-51 

•0138 

•140 

•028 

•034 

•020 

5. 

90-5 

•56 2-52 

•0123 

•098 

•020 

•031 

•013 

6 . 

98-1 

•87 403 

•0212 

•161 

*042 

•015 

•031 

7. 

97’8 

•47 2-24 

•0216 

•091 

•028 

•017 

•019 

8. 

97-8 

1-62 6*57 

•0283 

•203 

*034 

•016 

•022 

9. 

98-2 

1*41 6-02 

•0127 

*189 

•024 

•010 

•015 

10. 

970 

1*12 5-94 

•0481 

*168 

•026 

■016 

*031 

11. 

35-0 

•86 7-41 

•0835 

*168 

•028 

•102 

•083 

12. 

75*8 

*86 5*44 

•0913 

*168 

•052 

•122 

•090 

13. 

90-9 

1*35 6*09 

•5008 

•168 

•096 

•095 

•067 

14. 

73*5 

•80 5*59 

•0679 

*189 

*040 

•136 

•079 

15. 

79*6 

•60 2 17 

*0626 

•112 

•068 

*066 

•028 

16. 

66*8 

2-78 8*06 

•0580 

•245 

•040 

•041 

•095 

17. 

81-9 

2*84 7*37 

•0569 

•1G8 

•030 

•066 

•068 

18. 

42*6 

1*22 4*35 

•0948 

•154 

•062 

•043 

•038 

19. 

76-7 

*44 2*87 

•0212 

•098 

•012 

•068 

•058 

20. 

94*3 

— 


— 

•050 

•023 

•012 

21. 

93-6 

— 



•094 

•061 

•015 

22. 

91-0 




•044 

•017 

•008 

23. 

96‘6 

•l-'ll 8-9(1 — -02 

(Method 11.) 

•072 

•027 

•097 


Porcentage of Soil siftet 
Sieve. 

through 1 

min. 

Percentagt 

througlj 

of Soil sifted 
H mm. Sieve. 

Phos- 

No. 

Water. 

Organic Chlorine. Nitro^toi. 

matter. 

Lime. I’otash. 

phoric 

oxide. 

24. 

1-43 

6*73 


— 

•28 

•21 

trace. 

25. 

1*27 

5*04 


— 

•318 

•019 

•038 

26. 

1*06 

6*51 

— 


•24 

-24 

■014 

27. 

•56 

14*89 

•019 

— 

•11 

•44 

■10 

28. 

•74 

8*61 

•008 

— 

•92 

•23 

■028 

29. 

1*05 

5*51 

•034 

... 

•96 

•77 

•12 



Percent, of 
Field 

(Method in,) 

Percentage of Soil sifted through 1 mm. 

Percerit:ig(‘ of So 

1 sifted 

No. 

Sample. 

Fine earth. 

Water. 

Organic 

Sieve. 

Chlorine. 

Nitrogen. 

through i mm Sieve. 

Phos- 

Lime. Potish. phoric 

1. 

92-4 

1-67 

matter 

3-89 

•Oil 

•026 

■25 -14 

oxid('. 

•11 

2. 

89*2 

2-37 

5-48 

•0097 

•044 

•19 -25 

•029 

3. 

85-0 

•68 

1-74 

•058 

•030 

•25 -27 

•055 


It will be noticed that Nos. 1, 2, and 3 show much larger proportions 
of lime and potaah than Nos. 20, 21, and 22. Making full allowance for the 
fact that the one set of sample® waa collected a long time after the other. 
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aud taking due account of their having been collected by different persons, 
and possibly not from the identical spots in each case, and of their having 
been analysed by different analysta, it still remains clear that the one 
method yields much higher results than the other, as indeed one would 
expect from the inherent differences between the respective solvents used. 
From the nature of the soils examined one could not otherwise than conclude 
that by Method III. a large amount of plant food constituentsl was ex- 
tracted from the soil which it would not be proper to consider as plant food in 
the sense to which the term has been restricted in the course of the present 
discussion. That such a conclusion would be just seemed clear from a com- 
parison of the above results, and further proof of this will be forthcoming 
when the Divisions of Mossel Bay and Riversdale have to be dealt with. 

The southern part of the George Division, that is to say, tlie portion 
lying between the Outeniqua Range and the sea, cannot, from a chemical 
point of view, be considered as very promising : the samples examined, 
which come from that area, are, almost without exception, poor in all the im- 
portant elements of mineral plant food. The soils are very fine grained, 
and there is a good quantity of nitrogenous material in the soil, but with 
the lack of lime, and the add nature of the soil, it is exceedingly doubtful 
whether much of it is capable of conversion into a form in which it could 
be absorbed by plants. 

On a later page, in connection with the soils o-f the Malmesbury Divi- 
sion, allusion is made to the clay slate beds which constitute the oldest sedi- 
mentary rocks of the south-western part of the Colony ; above these lies the 
sandstone formation with which not only the Outeniqua Mountains are 
capped, but also all the mountain ranges stretching from Table Mountain 
in the Cape Division to Cape St. Francis, including the Hex River Moun- 
tains and the Langeberg Range. This sandstone, by disintegration, fonns a 
loose sand, very poor for agricultural purposes, producing a vegetation of 
little more than sour grass. Firs, and similar forest trees may, neverthe- 
less, find suifidont nourishment in such soils, though unsuited lor ordinary 
crops. 

North of the Outeniqua Mountains the potash in the soil shows some 
improvement: the five soils collected on the farms Klip Drift and Groot 
Doom Rivier all contain a fair amount. This is also the case in regard to 
phosphoric oxide, except as far the alluvial soil No. 15 is concerned. Tliis 
soil is poor ini phosphates, and is also poorer than any others in the neigh- 
bourhood in respect of potash. In all these soils lime is still very deficient, 
although not to the same extreme as south of the Outeniqjuas. 

The Long Kloof soils, extending from Grootfontdn in the George 
Division to Krakeel River in the Division of Unioudale, and represent^ 
by samples 16, 17, 18, and 19, in the above list, together with Nos. 4, 5, 

7, and 8 of the Uniondale Division soils, are uniformly poor in lime, a 4 
just escape a poor potash average. The soils from the western part of the 
Long Kloof showed a fair amount of phosphates, Ganze Kraal excepted, 
but further east there appeared a decid^ deficiency. 

To summarise in broad terms, the soils of the George Divisioi). are, 
taken as a whole, poor in lime and phosphates, but contain a fair propor- 
tion of potash, and are rich in nitrogen. 

Gordonia. 

(OffidoXly collected,) 

Field Cometcy. Farm or place. ^ Collector. 

No. 1. tTpington. Dr. E. A. Nobbe. 

« » „ 


No. 

1 . 

2 . 
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The above were two very /iiiely-graiiicd soils collected from lands under 
irrigation at Upingtoii. The saniplcs were very typical of the alluvial 
lands along the banks of the Orange River at that point. The soil had been 
under cultivation for twenty years, and had been periodically enriched by 
depofjits of silt from fiooding. Soils of a similar nature will be referred to 
in connection with tbo Prieska. Division. 

The analyses of the above soils resulted as follows : — 

(Method 1.) 


I ei^ent. of Percentage of Soil sifted through I mm. Percentage of Soil sifted 
Sample. ^ 


No. 

Fine earth. 

Water. 

Organic 

Chlorine. 

Nitrogen. 

Lime. 

Potash. 

Phos- 

phoric 

1. 

ICO 


matter. 

3*49 

•0209 

•052 

•582 

•093 

oxide ^ 
•061 


100 

1-G8 

2-05 

•0184 

•022 

•400 

•065 

•052 


It will be noticed that the nitrogen content of these soils is low, but 
they are rich in lime, and fairly well provided with ]L>otash and pliosphatic 


material. 

Guaaff-Reinet. 



( Prieotehf coJIerted. ) 


No. Pield Cornetcy. 

Farm or place. 

Collector. 

1. Graaff-Reinel . 

Graaff-Reinet Town. 

C. Mayer. 

‘> 

3. 

>> 



These tlii-ee samples were taken from different depths at- a locality in 
the townsliip of Graaff-Reinet where vine.s were dying off from some un- 
known cause. Local vignerons had been greatly perplexed in consequence. 
Diligent inspection had levoalod neither insects nor fungoid gi’owth, and 
in all cases decaying rocts and a dead root stem indicated that dying had 
commenced from bedow, and had woi’ked its way upwards to the surface of 
the soil. It was thought that brackishness of the irrigation water had con- 
tributed to the affection, but analysis of the water did not confirm this 
view : it appeared, however, that excessive irrigation was the chief cause, 
and irnperviousness of the soil to air owing to its compact nature and defi- 
cient drainage. In any case, the affected vines were invariably asscK'iated 
with the frcie practice of irrigation : the soils were usually imgated once 
every month. 

The chemical analyses* resulted as follows : — 

(Method I.) 

Percentuge of Soil sifted through Percentage of Soil sifted 

Sample ^ through ^ mm. Sieve. 

Phos- 


No. 

Fine earth. 

Water. 

Organic 

matter. 

Chlorine. 

Nitrogen. Lime. 

Potash. 

phoric 

oxide. 

1. 

94-8 

2-^ 

3-80 

•0120 

•154 

1-148 

•300 

•079 

2. 

95-5 

2-l5 

4-10 

•0150 

•231 

1-288 

•318 

*072 

3. 

95-4 

2-93 

3-32 

•0067 

•175 

1-364 

•318 

•073 


*For mechanical analysis see under “Physical composition of soils” (Part VII.). 


D 
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The first of these samples was taken at the surface, No. 2 at a depth 
of 10 inches, and No. 3 at from 18 to 24 incdies from the surface. The soil 
is of far finer texture than those generally associated with the cultivation 
f the vi^^e in the Western Province: the three samples are all rich in lime, 
well supplied with nitrogen and potash, and have a fair reserve of phos- 
phoric oxide : «i])parenioiy, therefore, it was not deficient storage of plant 
i\x)d that was the cause of vine-failure. The amount of chlorine in the soil 
was no higher than has been found to be the case in several soils of the 
Paarl and Worcester Divisions. Hence it seemed to be a just inference 
that the causes were physical rather than chemical. This was evidently an 
instance where the weak link of the chain was not lack of plant food.* 




Hanover. 




(Privately collected.) 


No. 

Field Cornetcy. 

Farm or place. 

Collector. 

1. 

Hanover. 

Hanover. 

Forest Officer. 

2. 






>> 


3. 

)> 

>> 

)) 

4. 

jj 

>> 

. » 

5. 

j’ 

yy 

f> 

6. 


yy 

yy 


These soils were taken from the Government Forest Plantation at 
Hanover. The plantation forms part of Hanover Commonage, and is about 
ten miles distant from Hanover Hoad Railway Station. Nos. 1, 2, and 3 
represent surface soils, and Nos. 5 and 6 clay subsoils. No. 4 was a speci- 
men of the limestone which underlies the soil at this locality. 

The results of the analyses of the above samples are stated in the fol- 
lowing table : — 

(Method 11.) 

Ptreentage of Soil sifted through 1 mm. Percentage of Soil sifted 
Sieve, through ^ mm. >ieve 


No. 

Water. 

Organic 

raatier.f 

Chlorine. 

Nitrogen. 

Lime 

Potasch. 

Phos- 

pboric 

oxide. 

1. 

4*25 

23*29 

— 

— 

22*75 

*26 

•010 

2 

3*94 

25*31 

— 

— 

15*41 

*13 

*089 

3. 

1*94 

3*21 

*0049 

— 

1*62 

*21 

*0036 

4. 

5-09 

29*27 

— 

— 

32*46 

•12 

*124 

5. 

5*83 

27*03 

*0191 

— 

26*60 

*15 

•096 

6. 

7*35 

24*22 

•0104 

— 

19*00 

*21 

*052 


All of these samples contained an abundance of lime, largely in the 
form of calcium carbonate : they are all well supplied with potash, but the 
proportion of phosphoric oxide varies considerably, ranging from the ex- 
treme of poverty, in one case, to a fairly satisfactory amount in others. 


remarks in this connection on pp. 176 and 176 of this Vol. 
fXhis also includes carbon dioxide combined as calcium carbonate. » 
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Herbert. 

( Privately Collected.) 

No 
1 
2 
8 


Field Cornetcy. 
LfOwer Albania. 


Farm or place. 
Ba<!khouse. 
Erf No. 5. 
Erf No. 36. 


Collector. 

A C. Martin.. 




The three samples enumerated in the above list were taken from the 
area proposed to be brought under irrigation in connection with the 
Douglas irrigation works. The first sample was taken from the farm Back- 
house, near the main canal, at chainage 4 miles 30 chains. No. 2 was col- 
lected on Douglas Commonage from the middle of Agricultural Erf No. 5, 
and is fairly representative of all the erven lying along the river bank. 
No. 3 was taken from Agricultural Erf No. 36, also on the commonage, 
near the main canal, at chainage 6 miles 10 chains, and may be considered 
as a type of the eiwen along the route of the canal. 

In every case the samples represent virgin soils, and were carefully col- 
lected so as to typify the surface soil to a depth of twelve inches. They were 
each analysed according to Method T. and also by Method V., and the re- 
sults of these aiialy.scs are tabulated below.* 


(Method 1.) 


Percent, of 
Field 
Snmple. 


Perccmtajre of Roil sifted through 
1 mm. Sieve, 


Percenta e of '•’o 1 sifiod 
throug i mm. Sieve. 


Ph 


No. 

Fine earth. 

Water. 

Organic 
matt r. 

Chlorine. 

Nitrogen. 

Lime. 

Pota.'^h. 

pho ic 
oxide. 

1. 

96T 

1*79 

3*24 

•0566 

•049 

•174 

•061 

•0^8 

2. 

99*0 

1*80 

3*76 

•0707 

•042 

•552 

•103 

•105 

3. 

87*9 

3* 00 

6*01 

•0283 

•098 

2-128 

•053 

•070 


( Method V.J 


No. 


Percentage of Soil sifted through 8 mm. Sieve. 
Po'ash. Phosphoric oxide. 


1. -010 -016 

2. 018 *037 

3. *009 *008 


It will be seen that in each case about six times as much potash was 
extracted from these soils by Method I. as by Method V., and in two cases 
the quantity of phosphoric oxide extracted by Method I. was about 3 to 3^ 
times that obtained by Method V. In the third soil the directly available 
phosphoric oxide was only one-ninth the available reserve. 

On the basis of the minimum limits suggested by Dr. Dyer, viz., *005 
per cent, of potash and *010 per cent, of phosphoric oxide, the first two 
soils, at all events, are sufficiently well supplied with these elements of 
plaiit food in a state ready for immediate use. 


*For the results of determinations of alkaline salts in the above soils see under 
the head of “Alkalinity of soils” (Part VI.). 


D 2 
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Hope Town. 

( Officially collectfid.) 

No. Field Cornetcy. Farm or place. Collector. 

1. North Middenveld. Vluitjes Kraal. Dr. E. A. Nohbs. 

2 . 

Two fine-gi'aiiied soils were collected from the farm Vluitjes Kraal : 
No. 1 had the charactei's of a good Karroo soil, and was typical of a con- 
siderable area. No. 2 was taken from what is known as vlei land. 

The analyses of these two samples resulted as below ; — 


(Method L) 


Percent, of 
Field 
Sample. 


Percentage of Soil sifted through 
1 mm. Sieve. 


Percentage of Soil sifted 
through i mm. Sieve. 

Pho.s- 


No. Fine earth. Water. Organic Chlorine. Nitrogen. Lime. Potash, phoric 

matter. oxide. 

1. 96-2 3-96 3-02 *0035 -050 *478 *085 ‘019 

2. 95-7 7-20 4-24 0014 *057 ‘332 *275 '033 


The proportion of phosphoric O'xide in these soils is low, nor are they 
particularly well supplied with nitrogen ; on the other hand, they are both 
rich in lime, in this respect resembling many of the .soils of the neighbour- 
ing Divisions of Albert, Aliwal North, and Colesberg. 



MELON APHIS. 


AN INSECT INJURIOUS TO MELONS, MARROWS. CALABASHES, 

CUCUMBERS, ETC. 


By Chas. P. Lounsbury, Government Entomologist. 


The Melon Aphis {A 'phis f/ossijpii Glover) hcoa probably been in this 
countiy for many years, and may, indeed, be indigenous here for anything 
known to llie contrary, but many farmers who grow melons and allied 
crops were ignorant of its presence before last year, when, by reason of its 





Melon Arms : winji^^ed female; aiitenna of same ; ah, dark female with 

])rohosc'^ extended ; h, young iu.^ect ; r. female shortly before acquirement of 
wings : (I, wingless form of female. All greatly enlarged. (Afte^r Chittenden, 
U.S./V., Dejiart'ueut Agriculture). 

destruetiveness, it attracted attention in many districts. Whole fields of 
watermelons and cucumbers were killed by it in the Cape Peninsula, and 
very serious injuries to these and other cucurbitous plants, including the 
calabash, were reported from other South-western parts. A letter to the 
Afjrinilfural Jourtial (June issue, page 774) made it known that the in- 
sect was also destructive to watermelon plants in the Uiteuhage district, 
not only in 1908, but in 1907 as well. The insect has not been the subject 
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of special investigation by this office; but in view of the poesibility that 
it may be again abundant in the coming season, this account of it has 
been compiled. Tlie writer’s attention was first drawn to the insect in 
1896, in which year it was quite abundant on melons in Constantia and 
on the Cape Flats. Specimens then collected were determined at Wash- 
ington as identical with the common American melon attacking aphis, 
and specimens from Constantia and Paarl sent this year were also con- 
sidered identical by the same authority. Tlie insect is widespread in the 
United States, where it seems to be more destructive than in South Africa, 
and it is also reported from the West Indies, Mexico, Brazil, and South 
Australia. In the United States it is said to be the worst aphis pest in 
the country, although some other kinds may attract more attention in 
some seasons. 


Description. 

To the unaided eye there is little to distinguish the melon aphis from 
many other aphides. It is a small species, more or less like those found 
in Kafir com and mealies, or the larger ones found on sweet peas, barley, 
and wheat, and like these it gives off a copious quantity of “ honey dew.” 
Usually the insect is dark green, but it may be a dirty yellow or greenish 
black, the colour of individuals being extremely variable even on the same 
leaf. Wingless specimens greatly predominate until the leaf attacked is 
much weakened, when winged forms may become more numerous, but both 
winged and wingless ones are generally present together. The common 
method of multiplication is the prcxluction of living young by non-fer- 
tilised (agamic) females, and, indeed, males seem not to have been ob- 
served. Generation succeeds generation rapidly under favourable condi- 
tions. In Colorado new-born aphides have been reared to the reproduc- 
tive stage in eight days, and six to eight births from one mother in a day 
has been found to be a common occurrence. (“ Joum. Econ. Ent.,'’ June, 
1908.) Winter eggs have been discovered in America, but in the vicinity 
of Cape Town females remain active throughout the year, and develop- 
ment is merely retarded, not entirely checked, so that an egg stage is un- 
necessary. 

The food, of course, is the sap of the plant taken through the suc- 
torial mouth organ. Tlie underside of the leaves may become thickly 
coated with the bodies, and the effect of the attack on the growth of the 
plant is what generally attracts attention U) the insect. The leaves almost 
cease to expand, curl, and become crumpled, and lose colour. Young 
plants quite commonly perish, and plants which have made good growth 
before becoming attacked may yet become so weakened that they develop 
little fruit. 


Food Plants. 

The insect is best known on cuourb plants, but it takes its specific 
name fjossypii because of its attack on cotton. Of the cucurbs, the water- 
melon, cucumber, and calabash seem to suffer the most, but the sweet 
melon (spaanspek), when planted at the same time, may suffer as severely. 
Few kinds of aphis are able to maintain themselves on such a wide range 
of plants as this one. Dr. Chittenden, of the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, says : '' It is partial to ... melons and other cucurbite, cot- 
ton, okra, orange and other citrous fruits, strawberry, and purslane, but it 
attacks also clover, beans, beets, spinach, tomato, hops, and pear, and 
several ornamental plant.8, including hydrangea, begonia, ground ivy 
(Nepeta glechoma), acalypha, and morning glory. . . . Mr. Pergande 

[Aphis eatpert of the same Department. — C.P.L.] has found it feeding 
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Upon a large number of weeds, amuiigsb whicli are shepherd’s purse, pep- 
por-gra»s, pigweed {A mai tt ni huny dock (^Rutntj), burdock {Arctium), dande- 
lion, lambsquairters plantain, chickweed, button-weed 

(J)uhIi(l), mallow, dogwood {(-ornus)^ and jimson weed {Datura)'’ It has 
not been studied in South Africa suniciently to say how many of the 
plamts named are affected here, but probably many of them are. The last 
named plant is ouj- common stinkblaar. During the early part of this 
winter nightshade {Salanum) was noticed to be much infested near where 



Mklon Aphis : Spaannpek kavo«» stunted and curled by aphides on lower surface. 
Natural size. (After Ohittonden, U.S A., Department Agriculture). 

pumpkin plants, still infested, were dying o£F. The common orange aphis 
of South Africa is nob the Melon Aphis, and it is only rarely that the lat- 
ter species has beom found on any citrous tree in this country and then 
only in small numbers. 

Natural Control. 

The Melon Aphis, like all other insects of its kind, is immensely 
proMc. It is preyed upon by many parasitic and predaceous enemies 
and before any season is fully over theee enemies amongst them are almost 
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sure to reduce it U) small numbers, however abundant its food, plants may 
remain. Dr. Chittenden reports that about thirty-five different species of 
insects are known to prey upon it. These enemies include maaiy kinds of 
ladybirds, both in tiieir larval and beetle stages, the maggots of certain 
syrphus flies, aphis lions, and internal wasp parasites. Fungous diseases 
also affect it severely. The chief South African ladybird that feeds on it 
is the Chilomenes {Chilonit'.ntii lumita), a yellow or red species with black 
markings, and the largest of all our coahnion ladybirds. Syrphus fly ene- 
mies are also common here, and four to six species of internal parasites 
were reared from Constantia specimens. Dr. Chittenden is very anxious 
to introduce the last to the United States, in the hope that they would 
prove valuable supplements to the parasites already there. 

The reason why this and some other aphides are vastly more abundant 
some years than others in America is now known to ho atmospheric* con- 
ditions which are favourable to them, whilst much less so to the internal 
parasites, and it SLcms probable that the explanation holds in this coun- 
try. It is now recognised in America that the parasites work best in 
dry, warm weather, and that important ones practically cease to develop 
at a temperature which is quite warm enough to keep the aphides growing 
and breeding. When a cool, moist spring follows a warm winter, the ex- 
perts now know to cxjieet trouble with aphides, for under such conditions 
tlie pests get a long start of the parasites. Ladybirds in general will work 
at as low a temperature as the aphides, hut tliey breed too slowly to kwp 
pace with the latter. The enemies of the Melon Aphis are fully adequate 
to keep it suppressed in many seasons, and no better work could be ex- 
pected of any parasite which might be introduced from another country 
unless it possesses the ability to continue to feed and breed when our native 
species incline to dormancy. 

The meteorological reports, published from month to month in the 
A gricul>tur(i1 Jinirnai, slmw that the temperature of the Colony during the 
months of May, June, July, August, and September, 1907, were all warmer 
than the average, while the months of October, November and December, 
that is the whole spring, were cooler than the average. From what lias 
been stated, it is clear tliat these conditions favoured aphides, but retarded 
the development of their parasitic foes. In the south-west^ern districts in 
particular farmers will remember the comparative dryness and warmth of 
the winter months and the comparative wetness and coolness of those of 
the spring. The month of May was particularly warm, the day temperatures 
averaging 6'4^ above those of the previous year. October is recorded as 
one of the coldest for many years, the temperatures averaging 3*3° below 
the normal. The average for November was below, and for December 
1*7^ below. In November the days were especially cool, the temperature 
averaging no less than 3^ below the normal. 

Preventives and Remedies. 

In America considerable stress is laid upon clean cultivation of the 
land to he planted with cucurbs as a means of escaping severe infestation 
by the Melon Aphis. Dr. Chittenden in the latest United States Govern- 
ment report (Circular No. 80, Entomology series) on the subject says: — 

“ Cultural methods give greateet promise as remedies. Clean gardening or farm- 
ing with fall plowing should always be followed, as these form a most valuable 
measure of prevention of injury by this and other insects that are present in the 
fields. As soon as the crops are off, the remnants should be "fathered and burned. 
All weeds in the vicinity should be kept down throughout the year, including late 
fall and early spring, since, as has already been shown, the common weeds of the 
field and garden are available as alternate food plants and serve as the hibernating 
quarters of the insects, which feed more or less throughout the warmer periods of 
winter/' 
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How far these remarks apply to their conditions must for the present 
be left to the South African fanners to decide for themselves. In dis- 
tricts where a heavy winter growth of weeds is desirable, much might yet 
be doiio to repress the insect by cleaning up the land after the crop is off 
and by preparing it in the spring sullicieiitly in advance of planting to 
starve out or otherwise kill the pest. 

The aphis succumbs readily to the common contact insecticides; but 
the fact that it is difhcult to spray the underside of the prostrate foliage, 
particularly after this becomes distorted from the attack, and also because 
of the rapidity with which il increa.se.s in numbers, renders the pest a diffi- 
cult one to combat. Satisfactory results depend very largely in preventing 
it from becoming abundant, — that is, by finding and destroying the first 
colonies. To this end it is essential that the young plants be carefully 
watched. In Indiana, U.8.A., a State in whicli thousands of acres are 
planted to melons, the best remedy is said to be “ to watch the field care- 
fully from day to day and to destroy affected plants as quickly as dis- 
covered ” (Purdue Bulletin 123). A similar course is practised in the 
immense sweet melon fields of Colorado where the faiTiiers heap the soil 
over any plant which they find attacked (U.S. Ent. Bulletin, 52); and 
Cape farmers will probably find this remedy the cheapest and best for 
them if t-oo many plants do not get attacked. 

Experiment station experts in several of the United States have 
demionstrated that fiunigation of melon plants is practicable for the 
de.struction of the aphis, and they recommend this method in preference 
to spraying when large iields have to Iw treated. Carbon bisulphide 
va|>oui* and hydrocyanic acid gas have both been used successfully ; but 
tobacco smoke, generated from paper impregnated with tobacco products, 
has proved superior for the particular purjx>se and is said to be used ex- 
tensively by growers in some seetiems of the country. The tobacco pajx?r 
is bought ready prepared in sheets, and a piece of the proper size has 
only to be lighted and burned without flame under a cover thrown over 
the plants to effect- the speedy destruetion of the aphides. The covers 
should not touch the plants. They are usually oiled sheets of cheap 
calico supported on light wooden frames. For j)lants two or three feet 
long a frame about 4 feet wide by 6 feet long and eight inches high, 
made of strips of wood aliout two inches wide by three-quarters 
of an inch thick is u.sed. The cloth is cut large enough to 
have about four inches rest on the ground all around. After being 
made to size and oiled, it is put over its frame and fastened in place 
by diagonal strips of wood which at the same time serve to brace 
the frame. A plant is kept covered ten to fifteen minutes, and after 
little experience one man is said to bo able to keep about ten covers in 
use. Should any Cape party desire to adopt this remedy, the writer 
would be pleased to help him get fumigation paper. Wind is a serious 
drawback when fumigating, but it is not necessary to have the plants dry 
when using tobacco as it is when using cyanide gas. Unoiled covers of 
stout drill or calico, such as is used for cyanide fumigation, could be sub- 
stituted for the oiled covers described. 

Spraying is still much more used in America for combating with the 
Melon Aphis than is fumigating, and doubtless would also be considered 
by South African farmers as more suitahle for their conditions. Any 
of the common contact washes, such as resin wash, paraffin emulsion, soap 
suds, or tobacco sheep dip, are suitable for the purpose, but eaj Ji/irss and 
t ho roughness of application are essential to satisfaction. Probably most 
fanners would find a reliable tobacco extract sheep dip used at not less 
than one part to one hundred fifty parts of water, or for the dilution to 
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contain not less than one-twentieth* of one per cent, of nicotine, a more 
convenient wash to use than any of the others mentioned. A device for 
under spraying, that is for directing the nozzle upwards so as to wet the 
under surface of the leaves, is indispensable. In small gardens where a 
relatively expensive remedy can be afforded, pyrethrum insect powder or 
Keating’s powder may be used advantaget>usly. Several liberal dustings 
may be necessary, and of course, they should be to the under surface 
where the insects are located. Applications of arsenate of lead or other 
arsenical will not destroy the aphides and are likely to do harm. 


FRUIT EXPORT. 


Return of Fruit Shipped from Cape Colony during 
August, 1908. 


Port of 
Shipment. 

Destination. 

No. of 
Packages. 

Description 
of Fruit. 

Quantities. 

Value. 







£ 

s. 

d. 

Cape Town ... 

England 

1,117 

Oranges 

210.212 

530 

16 

0 



12 

Lemons 

3,310 

8 

19 

0 

,, ... 

,, 

90 

Naartjes 

12,800 

31 

15 

0 

Port Elizabeth 


:t5H9 

Oranges 

170.519 

667 

0 

0 


,, 

121 

Naartjes 

5.370 

41 

14 

0 



S8 

Pines 

2,143 

14 

0 

0 

Cajic Town ... 

8t. Helena 

3 

Oranges 

500 

1 

0 

0 

,, ... 

,, 

German South West 

1 

Naartjes 

300 

0 

12 

0 

,, ... 

124 

Orange.s ... 

17,330 

37 

8 

9 


! Africa 

I 




,, ... 

,, 

3.3 

Naartjes ... 

7,275 

15 

7 

6 

„ 


82 : 

Apples ... 

11,260 

68 

7 

6 

,, 

,, 

18 i 

Pines 

1,226 

14 

2 

0 



18 

1 Bananas ... , 

10,600 

450 

17 

12 

0 


„ 

3 

Limes ... 

1 

0 

0 

,, 

1 

1 ,, 

8 

1 Lemons ... 

1,200 

3 

11 

6 

,, 

j u 

9 

Pears 

1,125 

6 

7 

6 

,, 

1 

1 

Guavas ... 1 

200 

1 

0 

0 


*One-half was stated in error in the article on Woolly Aphis on page 189 of the 
August issue. 




FRUIT TREE STOCKS. 


By C. T. Cole, Inspector, Vegetation Diseases Acts, Victoria, in the 
“ Journal of Agriculture,’^ Victoria. 


What the foundation is to a house, tlie stock is to a fruit tree, and if 
trees are worked on unsuitable stf)cks disappointment will result, the tree 
will cease to bo iiealthy and vigorous, and ultimately die or become useless. 

AqipJe . — In Australia, we have made quite a new departure with regard 
to apple stocks. In the Old Country the seedling apple, or more commonly 
termed the crab stock, is the one used by nurserymen and orchardists, 
except in the case of dwarf apple trees, when the “Paradise” stock is 
used. Hero, however, it was found, after some years of experience, that 
the crab stock was so subject to the woolly aphis {Schizonetira Laniyem) 
that it was almost impossible to cultivate apples at all; in fact apple culture 
was nearly at a standstill when the two now so well known blight-proof 
varieties, “Winter Majetin ” and “Northern Spy” were introduced as 
stocks. After a certain amount of prejudice was overcome, growers on all 
hands recognised this discovery as a boon, and cultivators adopted it freely. 
The “ Northern Spy ’ has proved better adapted as a stock than the 
” Winter Majetin ” and is now almost exclusively used. 

There are several other blight-proof kinds of apples which could doubt- 
less be used as stocks, but there is no need to increase the number except 
for special purposes. Among thoughtful cultivators the question suggests 
itself — Is it desirable to keep to one stock only, and propagate by layers, 
roots, or grafting of roots ? I think it is, and to prevent the stock from 
becoming weaker in its constitution, from constantly working and rework- 
ing upon the same variety, I have worked ‘^Majetin” on “Spy,” and 
“ Maggs Seedling ” (another blight-proof kind, and robust in constitution) 
upon the “ Spy,” with the best results. 

For dwarf-apple culture the “ Spy ” can be used, and the “ French 
Paradise ” worked upon the “ Spy,” and the desired kind again worked 
upon the “ French Paradise.” This, however, becomes tedious. We 
have now in this State, raised from seed here, a “Paradise” apple tree 
of dwarfing habit — free surface rooting properties very easily propagated, 
and upon which the desired kinds may be worked direct. All kinds ap- 
pear to thrive admirably upon it, and it is quite blight^proof. 

It may be mentioned that even now there are localities where the old 
crab stock or seedling apple can be used with safety, viz., well drained, 
deep sandy soils; but such stocks are now so scarce that it would be 
difficult to obtain any from nurserylmen. The blight-proof stock is now 
almost exclusively used. 

Planters must take great care that their trees are worked sufficiently 
above the surface of* the g^round to prevent the scion from striking roots 
into the ground, and displacing the blight-proof stock, thus rendering the 
whole tree roots a blighted mass. 
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A'pricoi. Til s is, perhaps, the most difficult to deal with in regard 
to stocks. Great dissatisfaction has been experienced by growers in con- 
sequence of their trees breaking off at the point of union with the stock 
while in perfect health; and in other cases by the trees having a stunted 
growth and sickly appearance. This is generally due to unsuitable stocks. 

The plum stock now generally used is a variety of the “ Myrobolan ” 
called “ La France/' which is easily propagated from cuttings and does not 
sucker, but such varieties as the “ Montgamet ” and ‘‘ Large Early type, 
when worked upon the above stocks are veryl apt to blow off at the union 
of the tree with the stock when fully grown. I much prefer the common 
“ Mussel " plum as a stock, as it succeeds well in most soils and climates, 
and the most popular market sorts do well upon it. The advantage of 
the plum stock over the seedling apricot is that it will adapt itself to 
almost any soil, whereas the seedling apricot is only suitable where the 
soil is light and warm, or well drained, the climate warm, and the rainfall 
not excessive. The seedling apricot is much sought after by planters in 
the warmer and drier districts of the State, and in many cases it does 
well. It stands much drought, and will grow when many other trees are 
at a standstill. It is, however, apt to grow too vigorously at the expense 
of the size and quantity of fruit, whereas the plum stock, which has a 
more dwarfing tendency, grows finer fruit as a rule. As in most fruits, 
the theory that if fine fruit is wanted the stock must not be too vigorous 
holds good with this as with most fruits. It is much better for a scion 
to somewhat overgrow the stock than for tlie stock to grow faster than the 
scion, or upper part of the tree. In the one ca.se, well-developed fruit 
and hea.vy crops are the result, while, in the other, thin crops and poor 
fruit are the rule. The nourishment which should go to the fruit expends 
itself in wood and leaf -the cherry is a striking example of this. Some 
growers work the apricot upon the almond, a most unsuitable stock. Never 
plant trees upon this stock. The peach is a most desirable stock in localities 
where the plum does not do so well as the peach. 

'The peach stock raised from the stone is, doubtless, under 
almost all circumstances, the best stock for the peach. Some difficulty 
is often experienced in getting the stones to germinate ; some seasons they 
come up freely and in others very few grow. The stones from one 
season's crop of fruit will grow freely, while those from another season's 
crop will nearly all fail. Stones saved from medium sized mid-season's 
varieties are generally the best for planting. The stones, immediately they 
ate collected, should be placed in the ground in a well sheltered position, 
and covered over with sand and allowed to remain there until planting 
time. When once the stock is above ground it is easily managed ; it 
roots very freely, throws plenty of fibres, and a tap root which is easily 
managed, and does not require to be removed from the seed bed till the 
young tree is ready for transplanting to its permanent position. If the 
stones are planted in too rich soil, then a strong tap root is formed at the 
expense of fibrous roots; in sucli cases the tree should be removed when 
young. If possible, always bud the stocks the same season as they 
come up. 

There are localities where the almond stock is preferred to the peach- - 
not only preferred, but becomes necessary, as the peach refuses to grow 
and succeed on its own roots. In such districts as Swan Hill and south 
of Melbourne growers will, on no account, plant peaches upon any other 
stock than the almond. The effect produced upon the growth of the peach 
tree in these districts when upon the peach is remarkable. The tree 
assunijes a thick bushy habit of growth, throwing out innumerable useless 
lateral Aoots with no bearing wood. The tree remains a thick bushy 
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shrub, while those on the almond produce quite a different growth — fruit- 
ful shoots are made, covered with well-developed fruit buds. The leaves 
are of a paler green than upon the peach, and none of that useless un- 
fruitful spray is made, and tlie result is good crops of fine well-coloured 
fruit. 

/V?/ 7// .---Several kinds of stocks are used for plum trees, viz., the 
“ Julien’' seedling plum stock, cherry plum “La France” ( a variety of 
“ Myrabolan “) and the “ Mussel ” plum stock. During a long experience 
J have found no better stock than the last named, if judiciously selected. 
The “ La France ’ stock is now used by nurserymen. It will not stand 
excessive moisture, or thrive in badly drained grounds, and often in 
orchards when the trees are fully developed and in bearing, trees will 
suddenly die completely out in one season, (specially such as the “ Yellow 
Magnum Bonum ” and that type of plum. 

Sometimes seerllings are recommended, chiefly, it is maintained, because 
such do not sucker. This is quite a mistake. 1 tried the experiment 
several years ago, and found that those trees worked upon seedlings threw 
up many more suckers than those worked upon the ordinary sucker stock. 
It lias been found that in many localities the “ Cherry ” plum has proved 
a good stock, causing robust growth and being in all respects desirable. 
All kinds, however, will not succeed upon it. The “ Diamond ” plum, and 
others of similar type, the “ Orlean “ and some others, succeed well upon 
it. Experience must decide as to which kinds are best adapted for the 
“ La France ” and “ Cherry ” plum in the particular districts in which they 
are growm. The tw'o varieties mentioned are the only stocks which do 
not throw suckers, and for this reason are desirable to use w’bcn suitable 
soil and locality to be grown in. 

Cherry . — Experience has shown that the stock in general use for the 
cherry in the Old Country is not adapted for these States. There, the 
seedling “ Mazard ” or wild black cherry, is used a.s a stock for orchard 
planting and the “ Cerasus Mahaleb ” or perfumed cherry, where dwarfing 
is required. Neither of these stocks is of any use here. Some few years 
ago there was a great demand for the seedling cherry stock, which, as a 
stock, is almost identical with the “ Mazard,” especially wdien raised from 
black cherries. At the period referred to, it was claimed for this stock 
that it had a hardy constitution, would attain a large size, and not throw 
up suckers like the stock generally in use. But, as predicted at the time, 
its popularity wag but short-lived. It w^as found that the varieties worked 
upon this seedling stock grew splendidly for a few years, and had the ap- 
pearance of making large well-developed trees ; but the vigour soon ceased, 
and the trees began to die off, and those in more favoured spots that did 
not die bore but scanty crops of fruit of small size and inferior quality. 

The “ Mahaleb ” cherry of English shrubberies is much used in Britain 
and on the Continent as a dwarfing stock. Why cultivators should have 
selected this stock is a matter of surprise, as with us its dwarfing capa- 
bilities are not manifest. It rather induces a vigorous growth for awhile, 
and then the trees die out; this happens when the “ Duke ” and “ Kentish ” 
classes of cherries are worked upon it and they are the classes specially 
recommended for this stock. The old cherry stock in use from the founda- 
tion of Victoria and now in general use, is the best stock known here. It 
is, as all growers know, a small red cherry, ripe just before Christmas; 
it is a good cooking variety, and pleasant to eat. It is one of the Mont- 
morency ” section, much like a “ Kentish.^’ It is, however, not faultless; 
it throws up abundance of suckers, and for this reason is somewhat 
troublesome; still I believe it is the best stock for cherries. It is not 
generally known or recognised that the fact of this stock not keeping pace 
with the kinds worked upon it is its great virtue. It acts upon the scion 
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as the quince does upon the pear and the “ Paradise ” upon the apple. 
It IS because the scion overgrows the stock that the tree becomes so fertile 
ana its fruits so fine; in fact, it is a dwarfing stock. This stock, as far alB 
my experience goes, is adapted for every variety of cherry. 

rtwr . — As with the peach, so with the pear; the stock most generally 
adapted for the pear is the seedling pear stock, raised from the hardiest 
known kinds, which, as a rule, seed very freely and produce good stocks. 
As is usually the case with most fruits, the finer kinds do not produce much 
seed, and stocks raised from such are not generally robust. But where 
one seed is saved from pears of delicate constitution, hundreds are saved 
from hardy kinds, so that, generally speaking, hardy stocks are used. 

1 would advise that pear suckers never be used ; if they are they will 
prove a great disappointment. In the early days, when seedlings were 
scarce, resort was had to suckers, and, as a matter of course, it was only 
from trees that suckered abundantly that any quantity was obtained. Trees 
from these were planted out, and the results were disastrous. Not only 
were thousands of useless suckers thrown up, but the trees refused to bear, 
though the same kinds on the seedling pear bore regularly and heavily. 
The trees on suckers had to be rooted up as entirely worthless. Aa a rule, 
and in most localities, the seedling pear stock is the most desirable for 
pears. 

There is also a variety of quince, a kind of small “ Angers,” which is 
used most successfully, and upon which some kinds do well, even when 
worked directly upon it. As there are but very few kinds of pears that 
do well when worked directly upon this quince, it is usually necessary 
to double work on the stock. First of all, work such kinds as “ Beurre 
dAmanalis,” “ Louise Bonne of Jersey,’’ or “ Beurre Diel,” upon the 
quince ; allow them to make yearling shoots, and then work upon these the 
desired sort, when perfect health and vigour will be attained. This mode 
of culture is most interesting and profitable, especially in the cooler dis- 
tricts of the State, where the pear-on-the-pear takes so long to come into 
bearing. On this quince stock fertility is attained very quickly; the trees 
grow comparatively slow, but fine fruit and quick returns are the results. 
This mode of culture wants to be better known, when it will be largely 
adopted in the climates referred to. 

There are other stocks used for pears, such as the Hawthorne ” and 
“ Mountain Ash,” but these are not necessary or desirable where the proper 
kind of quince is obtainable. It has been affirmed that the pear-on-the- 
quince is but short-lived ; this is not the case. In France there are trees 
of great age, where this system of culture is largely practised with most 
satisfactory results; likewise in various parts of Victoria, where they have 
been planted for many years, they will be found bearing heavy crops of 
good fruit each season. 



THE UTILISATION OF SEAWEEDS FOR 
MANORIAL PURPOSES AND IN OTHER 
INDUSTRIES. 


By C. F. JuRiTZ, M.A,, D.Sc., F.I.C., Senior Government Analyst. 


The attention of the Government was directed by letter, some time 
ago, to the fact that all along the north-west coast of this Colony im- 
mense quantities of seaweed were continually being deposited, and it was 
suggested that, as great distress prevailed amongst the inhabitants of 
the districts adjoining, a few kilns should be built at the most readily 
available positions, and instruction given how to set to work in order to 
rtduce the seaweed to ashes in the most approved way, so as to render 
it of commercial value. 

In this connection the writer of the communication above alluded 
t) pointed out that for four centuunes the inhabitants of the Channel 
Islands had gained a fair living by gathering and kilning seaweed, selling 
the ashes as manure, which manure had been largely used in the British 
Isles, on the Norwegian and French coasts,* and in America. Enquiries 
were made regarding the size of kiln that would be required for this 
purpose and the probable commercial value of the ashes on delivery in 
Cape Town. It was suggested that, if a trial were made and fair success 
obtained, the production of such a fertiliser may become a standing in- 
dustry for the barren regions of the north-west ; the collection of sea- 
weeds for such a purpose, it was argued, should be sufficiently remunera- 
tive for a destitute population to engage in if it paid people voluntarily 
to follow out such an occupation on the European shores. 

Dr. E. A. Nobbs, as Agricultural Assistant in this department, to 
whom the matter was primarily referred, regarded it as deserving of 
enquiry and consideration, since seaweed was ordinarily considered a more 
valuable fertiliser than stable manure. He quite rightly pointed out, 
however, that the value of seaweed ash varied greatly, and depended en- 
tirely upon the composition of the article. That it often contained much 
potash and small amounts of lime and phosphates was undoubted, but in 
addition there were present various, and possibly, in some cases, harmful 
alkaline salts. The very practical questions of collecting and burning the 
seaweed, and of transporting and using the product also needed con- 
sideration. 

The subject was, nevertheless, worthy of thought and investigation, 
and it was advised that steps be taken to secure for analysis a numbo 
of samples of such classes of seaweed as could be collected in bulk. At 
the same time it seemed more than probable that the value of the 
article would not be sufficiently high to permit of its profitable transport 
oversea from Port Nolloth to Cape Town. 

*Tn some of the French islands seaweeds and dun^ ashes are said tf) be the o ly 
manures used, 
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With other important investigations calling for immediate atten- 
tion, there has hitherto been no possibility of entering upon the ques- 
tions involved in this connection, but an endeavour will shortly be 
made to procure samples from the portion of the Colony above referred to, 
and in the meantime it may be worth while offering a few more or less 
general remarks on the manurial capabilities of seaweeds, and on other 
phases of what may be termed the seaweed industry. 

Sir Humphry Davy, in Iiis lectures on Agricultural Chemistry, about 
a century ago, dealt; largely with the subject of manures, treating of such 
as were of vegetable and of animal origin, of the manner in which they 
served the nutrition of plants, and of the changes which they should 
undergo ere they could be put to such a purpose. Amongst other 
articles, Davy recommended seaweed as a valuable fertilising material. 

It is of interest here to note that the origin of the nitric acid in 
the huge deposits of nitrate of soda in Chili — generally known as Chili 
saltpetre to distinguish the article from ordinary saltpetre or nitrate of 
potash — was, with a fair show of reason, put down by Ndllner to the 
decay of huge masses of seaweeds ; such masses as form what is known 
as the Saragossa Sea, where the drift weed is packed together over an 
area more than 500 mile.s across. Accompanying the nitrate in these 
deposits are large amounts of iodine, and this element, as is well known, 
is an important constituent of seaweed. Furthermore, undecomposed 
fragments of seaweed are, it is said, still to be found amongst the 
deposits. 

The Irish peasants are said to prefer seaweeds far above stable 
manure, and in the Orkney Islands too, farmyard manure used to be 
left to accumulate unused, on account of its inferiority to seaweed as a 
fertiliser. Amongst other reasons why seaweed is preferred is its free- 
dom from insect eggs, fungi, spores and weed -seeds. In New Hamp- 
shire, where the principal manure is seaweed, it is customary to use stable 
manure in localities where any weed-seeds it may contain would not 
do much harm, reserving the seaweed for general use, and so ensuring 
clean culture. 

Extensive use is made of seaweeds for fertilising purposes, amongst 
other places, along the sea coast of the United States of America, on 
account of the comparatively large proportions of potash contained in 
them. Kelp, obtained in Scotland by burning seaweed, was also largely 
used as a- potash manure until the discovery of the Stassfiirt mines 
opened another source of potash. 

The classes of seaweed which are used for manurial purposes are 
many ; those chiefly employed along the north-eastern coasts of the 
United States (i.e.. New England) arc apparently tuarl/ta, which 

is there known as eel grass, and the furjy with perhaps some aJ{/(r. The 
first named is not considered of much value, although containing about 
1‘33 per cent, of nitrogen. Practical experience finds a difficulty in caus- 
ing it to decompose, and its straw-like structure makes it inconvenient in 
ploughing as well as in turning over manure heaps. Analyses of this 
article after air-drying, and of its ash, have yielded the following 
figures : — * 



Air-dry 



substance. 

Ash. 

Nitrogen 

1*33 

— 

Potash 

1*00 

7*0 

Phosphoric oxide 

0*25 

1*5 


•Storer : “ Agriculture in some of its relations ^vith Chemistry.” Vol. 2. 
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The composition of the ash does not differ greatly from many 
ordinary wood ashes ; at the same time seaweeds often yield much more 
asli than wood does, a point to which reference will again be made at a 
later stage. 

Of greater value than the eel grass are the different varieties of 
furusj some of which are also to be found along our own coasts. These 
plants are, when fresh, as a rule of a very mucilaginous nature, contain- 
ing a good deal of nitrogen, which becomes lost when the seaweeds decay, 
owing to the fact that, highly watery as they are, they practically dis- 
solve away in the process of decay, and their fertilising constituents soak 
into the beach where they lie. Red wrack also {L(t m nutria) ^ which grows 
wholly under water, is liable to have its more valuable salts entirely 
wasted away by rain during decay, and, after drying, a practically value- 
less mass remains. It is for this reason considered preferable to collect 
sea-manure freshly (uit or recently cast ashore. 

Nothing being thus, as a rule, gained by making compost with sea- 
weeds or allowing them to ferment, the practice generally is to employ 
such articles as a green manure by way of top-dressings or to plough 
them into the soil while fresh, rapid decay resulting in the production of 
speedy effects on the crops, while, in consequence of their prolific growth, 
each succeeding season is likely to place ready to hand a fresh supply of 
seaweeds. 

So rapid indeed is the growth of seaweed that at a spot on the 
Scott isli coast where all the growing seaweed had been removed, within 
six months there was again a thick growth of ribbon kelp two feet long 
and of ordinary kelp six feet long. 

Cattle are declared to thrive excellently upon the grass resulting 
from sea-manure, and in Jersey particularly this fact is turned to acctuint, 
while parsnips and turnips are cultivated by its aid, supplemented by cow 
manure ; for mangolds it is also largely used ; tf> potatoes, however, it is 
said to impart a disagreeable flavour.* The practice is to plough the 
fresh seaweed two or three inches into the soil in autumn or winter, fol- 
lowing it uj) in the spring by trench ploughing with 20 to 30 tons per 
acre of farmyard manure. 

Of the New England farms — where seaweeds are used as manure over 
a strip of country stretching 14 miles inland — with the exception of the 
irrigated calcareous lands, and some farms dependent on fish manure and 
the manures of the great towns, the only farms that are really productive 
are those within reach of the storm-cast supplies of seaweed, and in spite 
of continuous cropping the land remains fertile. It is even recorded that 
grass fields dressed with seaweed manure remain green when the scantily 
manured fields of the interior are brown and parched. In this connec- 
tion Storer, in the work already quoted, from which the foregoing details 
have been in great jiart derived, saysf : “ It is a general rule that highly 

manured lancl is better able to hold and to supply water to crops than 

unmanured land is ; and it is to be presumed, also, that the constituents 
of the sea-manure may act to improve tlie capillary power of tlie soil. It 
is true, moreover, of soils that are kept in good tilth, and well stored with 
easily assimilable su])plies of plant-food, that the roots of crops will pene- 
tiate far below the surface, and thus be in a position to get both water 

and food from a much larger reservoir of these commodities than can 

possibly exist, in times of drought, in tlie shallow surface soil of fields 
that have neither been tilled nor manured.’^ 

‘‘The Scotch crofters, for this reason, manure their potatoes with cow dung supple- 
mented by guano, nnd their oats with seaweed, 
top. cit. vol, ii . p. 170. 
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Unfortunately, when the question of transport has to be considered 
in connection with the utilisation of seaweeds, the high proportion of 
water, valueless for manurial purposes, introduces a considerable item 
into the expenditure of haulage. Upon wet soils, moreover, a fertiliser 
containing so much water would be slow to decay and to yield up its 
feitilising components. 

A few words may now be said about the chemical composition of 
seaweeds. 

The following are analyses of mixed seaweed and of seaweed ash, 
taken from tlie United States Handbook of Experiment Station Work*: — 



Mixed Seaweed 

Seaweed Ash 


per cent. 

per cent. 

Water 

81-50 

1-47 

Nitrogen 

0-73 

— 

Potash 

1-50 

0-92 

Lime 

0-23 

6-06 

Magnesia 

0-18 

4-37 

Phosphoric oxide 

0-18 

0-30 

Sulphuric oxide 

0-84 

2-98 

Chlorine 

0-96 

6-60 


The fuci^ as already observed, constitute perhaps the most valufible 
of the seaweeds from a manurial standpoint ; when fresh they have been 
found to possess the following percentage composition : — 


Water 70 to 80 

Organic matter 18 to 24 

Ash 3 to 6 

Nitrogen 0'33 


From seaweed, whidi had been completely dried, Marchand obtained 
from 10 to 20 per cent, of potash, whereas the ash of many woods amounts 
to only 1 per cent, or even less, and rarely rises above 10 per cent. 

The ash of furi contains, in 100 parts: — 


Potash 10 to 20 

Lime 10 to 12 

Magnesia 6 to 7 

Phosphoric oxide 2 to 3 

The following is an average analysis from numerous cargoes of the kelp 
or crude slag obtained by burning cut-weed, as it is called, which consists 
of Funis vesinilosus, Fun/s nodosns and Fucais aerratus ^'. — 


P otassium sul ph ate. 
Potassium chloride 
Sodium chloride ... 
Sodium carbonate . 
Insoluble material 

Water 

Total potash 


23-08% 

1-45% 

19-13% 

6-48% 

43 - 71 % 

6 - 22 % 

13 - 40 % 


’'U.8. Dept, of Agriculture. Bulletin No. l.o, 1893, p. 407. 
■fThorpe’s Dictionary of Applied Chemistry, vol. 2, p. 338. 
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Reference was made at an earlier stage, to the employment of sea- 
weed as a potash manure: Ftu-us diyitat na, according to Dr. Griffiths,* 
contains 20'66 per cent, of potash, but Fucua st'rrdtuH only 3*98 per cent. 
The other analyses above mentioned show that potash is often promi- 
nently present, although lime is also su])plied in fairly good proportion, 
and, in the fresh seaweed, nitrogen as well ; it has, in fact, been said 
that seaweed may be looked upon as a potasli fertiliser just as guano is 
considered a nitrogen fertiliser, and the recommendation has been made 
to apply it in sea coast farms at the rate of twenty to thirty tons per 
acre. 

Amongst other crops, clover is regarded as specially favoured by 
potash manures, and, of the New England farms already alluded to, 
scarcely any show so luxuriant a growth of red clover as the lands in the 
immediate proximity of the seaweed-strewn Rye beach, where seaweed 
manure has been made use of since the first settlement of tlie country . What 
is technically termed “ drift weed, ’ that is to say, the floating j)lants, or 
those cast ashore by storms, is believed to be as a rule richer in potash 
than the “cut weed “ which has to be detached from the rocks at low tide. 

Allusion has also been made to tJie loss of nitrogen caused by allow- 
ing seaweeds to decay on the beach where they are cast by the waves. As 
already pointed out-, the large proportion of water which these plants 
contain, and the fact that four-lift hs of the I'crnainder is soft and 
mucilaginous, result in a considerable shrinkage of huge heaps of seaweed 
in a very short time. The difficulty of transporting so bulky a mass tin 
fresh seaweed, with its largo proportion of water, useless for manurial 
purposes, is often surmounted by reducing the material to ash, a process 
which involves loss of the nitrogen which the fresh weeds contain. In 
Normandy and Brittany the seawcx?d is regularly dried and stacked for this 
very purpose, while in Scotland and on the Western Irish coast kiln 
burning is also resorted to: in the latter cases, however, the principal ob- 
ject of the process is to obtain the iodine and the potassium and sodium 
salts, which are then washed out of the ash by water, leaving behind, 
for agricultural uses, a comparatively valueless charred residue. 

In the Channel Islands, on the other hand, the practice obtains of 
allowing the seaweed to dry near the shore, and stacking them, when 
dry, near the houses, to be used as fuel constantly kept burning on the 
hearths. The ash thus obtained is sold at about sixpence per bushel, and 
is applied to the soil at the rate of 2h tons per acre when the wheat is 
sown. The ash thus applied is probably very imperfectly burnt, but 
Golfier-Besseyre has found that many a seaweed ash, as obtained in prac- 
tice, contains up to and over 50 per cent, of water-vsoluble salts. These 
salts have yielded the following percentage results upon analysis : — 


Potassium sulphate 11 to 44 

Potassium chloride 12 to 35 

Sodium chloride 9 to 70 

Sodium sulphate 0 to 35 

Sodium carbonate 0 to 15 


All these varying results show how much depends upon the method 
of burning, the temperature, the access of air and other conditions, not 
to monition varieties of the seaweed itself, so that it is not possible to place 
a definite value upon seaweed ash, as produced by burning in kilns, based 


Manures and their uses,” p, 58. 
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U|)c.n tJi.^ results of accurately conducted laboratory experiments. Differ- 
ent varieties of seaweed, moreover, yield, upon burning products of widely 
differing character, so that much care and experience are required in 
properly selecting and burning the material. 

In France, the ash, even after thus leaching out with water, is still 
regarded as of high value for agricultural purposes, and it is stated that 
farmers will carry the leached out ashes thirty miles from the iodine fac- 
tories where they had been treated for the extraction of iodine. 

Since seaweeds are used for fertilising purposes on account of the 
potash which they contain, it should not surprise anyone to learn that, 
piior to the discovery of the Stassfurt salts nearly half a century ago, 
kelp, or seaweed ash, was in considerable demand for the preparation of 
jx'tash salts, and at the commencement of the nineteenth century it was 
alsc the sole source of soda ; and was therefore largely used in glass and 
soap manufacture. There were, at that time, about fifteen works in the 
United Kingdom, the Hebrides alone producing yearly 20,000 tons of 
finished products from this source. The value of kelp was then from £20 
to £22 per ton. About thirty years ago the annual output of salts from 
kelp in the British Isles had dwindled to 7,000 tons. 

The introduction of the Le Blanc process for the ])roduction of soda 
resulted in a practically complete cessation of the utilisation of seaweed 
as a source of soda, and consequently for the manufacture of soap and 
glass. It vras then that it grew into importance (Ui account of its potash 
and iodine. Simultaneously came a change in the class t)f seaweed collected 
for burning from those varieties known as “ cut-weed ” to “ drift-weed,’’ 
which, as already stated, contain more potash, and comprise the “ red- 
wrack ” Lumvnarla dUj'itnid and Laminaria stmophi/Ha, which are always 
submerged at low water, and contain ten times as much iodine as the furi. 

Although the object of this paper is primarily to disseminate avail- 
able information regarding the value of seaweeds as manure, it may not 
on that account be inappropriate to give some details with regard to the 
iodine which they contain. The following table, showing the average 
proportions of this substance contained in the kelp of different classes of 
seaweed gathered on the shores of Great Britain and Ireland, Denmark, 
Norway, and Iceland is accordingly reproduced from Thorpe’s Dictionary 
of Applied Chemistry, Vol. 2: — 


Dry Weeds. percent. lbs. per ton. 

Drift -weed Kelp: 

Liitninaria di(f\tata (Tangle) stem '4535 10*158 

,, \, frond -2946 6'599 

,, si ennpliylla '4777 10*702 

,, sarrharina (Sugar wrack) '2794 6*258 

Cut-irerd Ke^jt: 

F urns serratns (Black wrack) '0856 r807 

,, noflosas (Knobbed wrack) *0572 1*281 

,, vemc'ulosus (Bladder wrack) *0297 *665 

Various : 

Ualidrys sdiqiinsa (Sea Oak) *2131 4*773 

Japanese edible seaweed *3171 7*102 

Humanthalia lorea (Sea laces) *0892 1*998 

Ithodoniema palmata (Edible dulse) *0712 1*694 

Chorda filum (Sea twine) *1200 2*688 

Zostera marina (Grass wrack) *0457 1*023 

D^Urvilhm utilis (Falkland Islands) *0075 *179 

MacrosystiB pyrifera (Falkland Islands) ... *0308 *690 
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Kelp, or varoc, as the French call it, is principally turned to account at 
the present day for the manufacture of iodine, which was sixty years ago 
merely a by-produ(^t of the soap industry. The vast quantities of seaweeds 
that are continually being east ashore along the South African coasts 
would no doubt, if there were sufficient facilities, afford a considerable 
supply of iodine in its crude form ; the English market price of this valu- 
able substance is at present about 12s. per lb. The kilning of seaweed 
into kelp or varec has for many years generally had for its object the 
rdtimate production cither of iodine or of potash salts, and the resulting 
ash contains, })cr 1,000 parts by weight, from 5 to 15 parts of sodium and 
})otassium iodides. Tn this connection an average amount of over 7,000 
tons of seaweed has been operated upon annually. 

One way in which the seaweed is worked uj) for the purpose is by 
burning it upon a bedding of heather or straw in long shallow trenches 
3 feet wide and 18 to 20 inches deep. More often kilns of stonework, 
rectangular in sliape, 0 to lb feet long, 2 to 3 feet wide, and 12 feet 
high are adopted.^ If ])roj)erly burnt, that is to say, 1 (j a loose ash at a 
low tem])crat ur(', this material may contain from 25 to 30 lbs. of iodine 
per ton, valued at perha])s as much as £15 or £17. The helpers, however, 
frequently stir uji the fused material with iron clants, and thus ]iroducc 
a dense hard slag mixed up with stones and sand, anti by the great heat 
more than half tlie iodine is driven off and lost. The helpers also 
imagine, quite erroneously, that loose ash will not give them sufficient 
weight, and in other ways they deteriorate the quality of the product 
already lessened by tiverburning, such a.s by causing the prticlucticn of 
sulphides therein. What changes in chemical (‘omposition result from 
overliurning may be seen from the following analyses from the yiroducts of 
Scotch works! - -- 




Loose Ash. 

Hard Kel}' 

Potassium sulphate 

12-71 

13-95 

Potassium chloride 

18-09 

17-79 

Sodium 

chloride 

6-80 

14-00 

Sodium 

carbonate 

3-13 

3-92 

Sodium 

thiosulphaic 

-17 

-75 

Sodium 

iodide 

1-48 

-76 

Total t)otash 

18-32 

18-77 

Iodine, 

lbs. per ton 

28-0 

14-5 


To obviate these defects of the kelp process another method, the 
cliar process, was introduced, in which the seaweed was carbonised in 
closed retorts, collecting the distilled tar and ammoniacal liquor in suit- 
able condensers, a process which leaves behind in the retorts a porous 
charcoal containing all the iodine and other salts originally in the sea 
vsreed. The percentage composition of this charcoal is: — 


Carbonf 52 o4 

Calcium phosphate 10’92 

Calcium carbonate 15‘5G 

Magnesium carbonate ... 11 “34 

Alkaline salts 5 70 

Silica, etc 3 94 


*8pon'8 Encyclopicdia of the fridnstrial Attn, v» 1 1, p. . 
fThorpe’s Dictionary. 

^Containing nitrogen-ammonia^ 1*75. 
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This charcoal is easily lixiviated with water, and yields very white 
salts ; it is also a better decolouriser and deodoriser than animal charcoal, 
and has therefore been used in sugar works, and for filtering purposes, as 
well ^is for the manufacture of the boiler covering known as carbon-cement. 
The boilers of the American liner ‘'Paris,'' and of other steamships are 
covered with this material. 

It is claimed* that in addition to the usual products the following 
are on an average obtained by this process for every ton of kelp : — 


Volatile oil 

ParaflSn oil 

Naphtha 

Ammonium sulphate 
Calcium acetate ... . 
Colouring matter ... 

Pure charcoal 

Gas, approximately 
Iodine 


6| gallons. 

9 gallons. 

3i gallons. 
272 lbs. 

37 lbs. 

6^ lbs. 

13 cwt. 39 lb. 
4456 cub. ft. 

5 lb. 


A third and still simpler method for the extraction of the alkaline 
salts from the seaweed has been devised; it is that of the wet process. The 
Lunmiaria or red seaweeds yield up 33 per cent, of their air-dry weight 
by simple maceration in cold water, 20 to 22 per cent, of this consisting 
of the potash and soda salts, together with some magnesia and the whole 
of the iodine that was contained in the seaweed. 

The residue, after maceration, consists of what is called algulose, 
that is, the plant cellular structure, together with algin, a nitrogenous sub- 
stance like albumen. The algrn is removed by boiling the seaweed residue 
with sodium carbonate, leaving the algulose. 

It is of interest to compare the results of the three processes in the 
case of 100 tons of air-dry Laminaria : — 


Method of treat- 
ment. 

i Pf - Crude first 

lA.: 

Kelp process . . . 

^ 18 : Kelp - 18 tons 

Char process ... 

36 ; Char — 36 tons 

1 

Wet process ... 

; 68 ! Extract — 33 tons 

1 1 


I 


Final main pro- ' 
ducta. 


Haltfl. 


Iodine. 


Reaiduals. 


9 ton» 
1.5 tons 
20 tons 


270 Iba. I Kelp wa<<te, 18 . tons, value- 
less. 

600 Iba. j Charcoal, 36 tons Tar and 
Ammonia. 

600 lbs. I Algin, 20 tons ; Algulose, 
15 tons. 


As the 100 tons of seaweeds used, although air-dried, still contain 
about 33 tons of moisture, it will be seen that there is practically no waste 
in the wet process; the commercial algin or sodium alginate is sold at 
about 2s. per lb., and like egg-albumen it can be employed for thickening 
colours in printing, or as a mordant, and also as a flexible varnish in 
dressing fabrics. The alginic acid produced from algin can easily be made 
into thin transparent sheets which form an excellent substitute for 


*Spon : “ Enoyolopsedia of the Industrial Arte," vol. 1, p. \ 
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bladders in tying over bottles and jars ; furthermore, it can be made into 
blocks, easily capable of being turned and polished, and may replace the 
ivory nut from which studs and buttons are produced, whilst calcium 
alginate comes near being a substitute for ivory itself. Not to mention 
many other purposes to which these algin derivatives may be turned, it 
will suffice to say that from aluminium alginate, by solution in ammonia 
a cheap waterproof varnish may be produced, and from copper alginate 
a similar varnish capable of resisting not only the penetration of water, 
but also the attacks of insects. 

Algulose, the second by-product of the wet process, appears as a fine 
cellular tissue from which a transparent and very tough paper may be 
prepared. When dry it forms a hard mass, denser than ebony, capable 
of being turned and polished, out of which buttons, door knobs, etc., may 
be produced. Ordinary algulose is of very nearly the same relative 
weight as ebony, but the algulose prepared from tangle is heavier and 

more tough than any of the hard woods, besides possessing considerable 

elasticity. 

Irrespective of the process used in preparing the seaweed, z.e., whether 
it be burnt in open trenches, or charred in retorts or treated by the wet 
method, the resulting kelp, char, or water extract, as the case may be, is 
dealt with in similar manner, by lixiviation with water in iron vats heated 
by steam. The solution obtained is subsequently run off into evaporating 
pans, where it is evaporated and allowed to crystallise, when a crude sul- 
phate of potash, containing 50 to GO per cent, of the pure salt, is ob- 

tained, mixed with some sodium sulphate and sodium chloride. The 
liquid is next cooled in iron cylinders, when crystals of potassium chloride 
are obtained. Further boiling down and crystallisation then bring about 
the deposition of “ kelp salt,’^ which is sodium chloride containing some 
sodium carbonate, potassium chloride being again deposited, as before, on 
cooling. The latter salt thus obtained ranges from 80 to 95 per cent, 
purity. 

All these salts, potassium sulphate and chloride, and sodium sulphate, 
chloride, and carbonate, used to be sold to glass and alkali makers, for re- 
ducing purposes, but this outlet has for many years been considerably 
diminished. 

It is from the "mother liquor" as it is called, left after these re- 
peated crystallisations, that the iodine is fit length obtained by processes 
into which it does not seem needful to enter here. 

A great deal of the iodine that is now being put on the market is 
produced from caliche, a crude Chili saltpetre, in which it is present in 
the form of sodium iodate. This, as a source of iodine, is far more im- 
portant to-day than the production from seaweed ; in fact the quantity 
of iodine exported from Iquique in 1899 was about 300 tons, or more than 
five times the total production from seaweeds in Great Britain and France 
together, more in fact, than the world’s annual demand. In this respect 
therefore the value of seaweed has diminished. 

As far as concerns the local use of seaweed, and apart from the storm - 
cast supplies of the North-west coast, it may be borne in mind that large 
quantities ^re thrown up on the beach in the immediate vicinity of Cape 
Town, for example at Grainger’s Bay and Three Anchor Bay. Much of 
this is continually being removed by the rubbish carts of the Corporation 
of the City of Cape Town, and buried as so much refuse. 

The City Council collects and disposes of the seaweed thrown up on 
the beach at Rogge Bay, and along the shore from the Canning Factory, 
near Mouille Point, to Three Anchor Bay. During the last half year 
the Council has removed from Three Anchor Bay and Grainger^s Bay 
about 960 cartloads of seaweed, all of which has been buried in the beach. 
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From Rogge Bay, on an average, one load per diem is removed and placed 
on the railway trucks for disposal with the house refuse. Roughly it may 
be assumed that between one thousand and liftcen hundred tons are thus 
disposed of annually from these localities. Westwards of Three Anchor 
Bay the cleaning of the beach is under the control of the Sea Point Muni- 
cipality, and east of Rogge Bay under that of the Imperial Government, 
while the portion between Rogge Bay and Mouille Point is controlled by 
the Harbour Board. 

It is understood, however, that the City authorities, and probably 
also the other authorities named, will place every facility in the way of 
the removal of seaweeds from those beaches by farmers and others desiring 
to utilise it for agricultural purposes, and farmers’ carts coming to town 
almost daily with produce for sale, may well return home seaweed laden 
instead of empty. 

As regards the Namaqualand coast, it may be possible to test the 
value, as manure, of the seaweed ash obtained by burning in kilns of the 
shallow type described. There should be no difficulty about thus preparing 
a quantity of ash, and forwarding a bag thereof to this laboratory for 
chemical analysis, so as to arrive at some estimate of its rnanurial value. 

Incidentally, it may be observed that fairly extensive deposits of 
Gypsum (sulphate of lime) occur in the Namaqualand Division, and if the 
value of this, like that of the seaweed ash, be not conqdetely overshadowed 
by the cost of transport, there seems a possibility of the utilisation of these 
de})osits in conjunction with the seaweed ash for feitilising purposes. 



THE CONSERVATION OF SOIL MOISTURE. 


By W. F. SuTiiEHST, PJj.l)., F. !,(■., l^ecturer on Agriculture, Marist Bros. 

(College, Uitcnhage, Cape Colony. 

The three classes of nuitcjial which go to supplying the sustenance of 
the vegetable kingdom are water, a (certain number of mineral salts, and 
carbonic acid gas togethei' with a small (piantity of nitrogen; we can thus 
conveniently divide plant food into tlie three states of matter, solids and 
li(|uids, and gases. Of tlu'se the gaseous substaru'es are beyond cmr control 
and there being an enormous (juantity always ])resent in the air, and an 
excess not being (hdrimeiital to plant life, our attention is thus brought 
to the li(|uid (water) portion and to the mineral matter. So it must 
naturally be present in a soil to ensure fertility, but it generally hap})ens, 
especially in hot dry countries, that water is the factor missing, whilst in 
the more liurnid climates it is usually the reverse : it is, liowever, in the 
latter case a much more easy matter to remedy since tlie difference in quan- 
tities of mineral matter and water required by any croj) is so enormous that 
whilst a few handfuls of an artificial fertiliser f)er acre can bring fertility 
to a poor soil, hundreds of gallons of water would be needed to do its work. 
In this country the water su]j])ly in the soil is the chief factor in farming, 
the soil being rich enough in all other res])ects, the small rainfall not being 
sufficient to wash out the active mineral matter, which is thus retained till 
sufficient water is present in contact with it to enable the ])lant roots to 
absorb it in solution. Sufficient rain falls in nearly every country to supply 
iiioisfure to the area cultivated if all the rain could be brought to these 
s})ots, even if no careful methods of cultivation were indulged in, but con- 
sidering for example the small portion of cultivated land in South Africa 
an enormors excess of rain reaches tl)e earth without any possible chance 
of its being utilised. Any j)orous substance has the power of retaining 
water for varying lengths of time, the variations being due amongst other 
things to the drying ])Ower of the air, a dry air and strong wind being the 
principal factors in removing moisture : then the rate at which moisture is 
brought to the surface of the substance is also an im[)ortant factor in evapo- 
ration. Tlfe soil consists of grains of varying sizes held together by pressure 
and moisture, the spaces between the grains being occupied by air in dry 
soils ; should a large quantity of water be present, these spaces are filled 
with it. This is a most undesirable state of affairs, as air is essential io 
the decomposition of vegetable and animal remains in the soil, which 
supply the chief source of fertility in unmanured soils. A medium thc’c 
fore must be arranged, by which each grain is coated with water and the 
air spaces not quite filled up as per diagrams 1, 2 and 3. 

No. 1, showing soil stanicture by absence of moisture, No. 2 by an 
excess of moisture, the air being replaced by water, No. 3 the ideal struc- 
ture, moisture and air present in the right proportion. The only ])ortion 
of the eartlTs crust ever free from water is the first few inches, as on pro- 
ceeding farther down moisture is sure to be reached, and if this increases 
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rapidly in quantity by depth, then careful cultivation can bring it to the 
surface or near enough to allow the roots to utilise it; should, however, the 
soil be comparatively dry for a considerable depth, it would be impossible 
to use this underground water, as an insufficient supply only could be drawn 
up. liecourse must therefore be made to capture the rainfall however slight, 
and retain it in the soil as much as possible. J ust before the rainy season 
the soil should be ploughed, if possible, or cultivated as deeply as possible, 
making it more voluminous and porous ; the large air spaces thus produced 
underground are then filled with rain which soaks into the surrounding 
soil, and acts as a reservoir, giving up its water slowly but surely. Rain 
falling on ground hardened after a hot summer runs off into the nearest 
sluit, and even on ordinary ploughed land only a small portion can be 
retained, and that being near the surface evaporates easily ; so the deeper 
the water reservoir, the more water will be held, and also more slowly given 
up. A system followed rather too frequently in this country, namely that 
of leaving the stubble of mealies, oats, etc., in the ground is a source of 
great loss of soil moisture ; the roots still being in connection with the short 
straw draws up moisture only to be evaporated uselessly from the top soil 


Fig. 1. Fig. 2. 




Fig. 3. Fig. L 


and stubbles ; the soil consequently becomes hard and dry, is difficult to 
plough and turns over in big lumps. Should the land be broken up imme- 
diately after harvesting, the water cannot afterwards rise to the surface, 
the capillarity being broken, and the water remains below. The immediate 
ploughing of stubble after reaping, which is also important as a means of 
destroying weeds and noxious insects, is also a means of preserving soil 
moisture. Ploughing in spring tends to dry the soil, as the plough brings 
to the surface damp soil which soon gets rid of its water when exposed to 
wind and sun; so one gets a deep layer of practically dry soil, and in this 
the seed has to germinate, a process requiring above all a supply of water. 
The seeds being planted a little below the surface should with correct soil 
cultivation find enough moisture there, but if the above method has been 
applied, a dry and loose soil is present through which no water can rise, 
owing to the ploughing having loosened the soil structure and deprived it 
of its power of drawing on its undergro-und water. If land has to be 
ploughed in spring, i.e. after the rainy season then it should be done as 
shallow as possible. The correct structure of the vertical soil profile should 
be so arranged that the first two or three inches are always kept in a 
crumbly condition, and below this the soil packed as tightly as possible 
without preventing the passage of the roots. The object of this is to bring 
up underground moisture to as near the surface as possible with the mini- 
mum of evaporation ; if the soil particles are all in intimate contact, a 
number of fine passages are created up which the water rises by an involun- 
tary force called capillary attraction, but if the soil is lumpy, i.e. filled 
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with large air spaces, and this is resting on top of the compressed soil, the 
water stops at the enlarged passages, as capillarity decreases with increased 
width of passage. The usual operation of hoeing brings about this state, 
and if carried out frequently, a great deal of moisture is thus saved, but 
this helps little if the soil underneath is in a lumpy state ; to control this 
several implements have been devised, so-called sub-surface packers having 
in some dry regions brought about increased fertility by their use. They 
consist essentially of a number of wheels with wedge-shaped tires, placed 
a certain distance apart ; when working on ploughed land they compress 
the lumps but leave a crumbly layer on the surface something like the 
sketch numbered 4. 

It must be understood that the best condition for plant growth once 
obtained by the methods recommended must be kept up during the whole 
time, for if neglected the soil soon returns to its previous state ; for instance 
heavy rains will soon beat down the crumbly surface to a state similar to 
the under portion, the water then has an opportunity to rise to the top 
and come under the full evaporation force of the atmosphere and winds : 
so not only does the underground water disappear, but also the greater por- 
tion of the rain water. So immediately after each rain the land should be 
harrowed. 

A further method of moisture preservation, which, however, will not 
be employed in this country for some time to come, is the use of fertilisers 
which have the })Ower of attracting and retaining moisture. Most people 
will have noticed that salt when exposed to the air becomes moist, and this 
same substance if placed in a soil would act in the same way, but though 
this is not used as a fertiliser, similar substances are, e.g. the potasch 
compounds, such as kainit, is used in large quantities in Euroj)e. Since 
the soil in European countries generally contains too much water, their 
beneficial effect is not noticed, but when applied in dry regions they have 
proved to be very efficacious in preventing soil-water evaporation. 

The growth of all plants depends not only upon the cultivation of the 
soil itself, but upon the quantity and energy of the assimilable plant foods 
and their producers such as bacteria, etc., and this bears a direct relation 
to the mechanical and physical condition of the soil. The soil is so to speak 
nature’s laboratory, but considering that the farmer is not growing natural 
plants, nature must be assisted by the same modem reasons in cultivation 
as in the production of these artificial members of the vegetable kingdom. 
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The Oape Horse. 


To the. Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

— Why is it that so many admirers of the Thoroughbred are so intolerant 
of any other' breed of horses? 1 have never seen so sweeping and, I may say, 
unfounded an assertion made as “ (Irhpia’s,” when In* says: “Now. if they only 
knew it, it is those breeders who have experimemted with Hackneys, Cleveland Bays, 
Flemish and other like breed.s, which are entirely unsnited to this country, and, as 
far as 1 am aware, to any other, who have really ruined the ref)utation of the South 
African horse.” In almost every country the Hackney reigns supreme as a harness 
horse, and if “ Criqua ” will look up the record.s of the largest show's both in England 
and America, <und take notice also of th(* thousands of grand carriage horses that 
throng the cities and also the country, he will find that the most ardent admirer 
of the Thoroughbred does not venture to question that supremacy by matching his 
fancy against the Hackney. I will not pursue that subject further, as surely 
“(Triqua” does not mean the statement that the Hackney is not suitable to any 
other country to be taken seriously. Let us stick to South Africa and the unsuit- 
ability of any other breed than the Thoroughbred for us. To start with, at the 
ports and in the large towns we find an enormous number of heavy horses used 
for trolley work. How does “ Oriqua ” intend to supply them? 1 am sure that 
Pearl Diver’s stock will not fill the bill. For quicker harness work the demand is 
for a horse with action and substance, and where will you get il except from the 
Hackney or kindred breeds? If the demand exists, as it does, for such a horse, 
then by all means let breeders supply it, as w'here is the sense of crying down every 
breed except the Thoroughbred, while we are faced by the fact that 80 per cent, 
of the harne.ss horses used in the towns are imported, mostly from South America, 
and are certainly not Thoroughbreds. I have had a certain amount of experience 
of driving both pure-bred and crossed Hackneys, and have never found the troubles 
mentioned by “Oriqua”; in fact I have always found them thoroughly staunch and 
reliable, and, best of all, really good-tempered in harness. Instead of nlaking vague 
charges against them, will “Oriqua” give me any specific cases of Hackneys he nas 
used that have thrown out curbs, splints, etc., and developed lominitis after a hard 
day’s work. “Oriqua” instances cavalry regiments; surely he does not mean to 
infer that cavalry regiments are mounted on Thoroughbreds? He must be aw-are 
that nearly all remounts in England are bred by the farmers from cold-blooded 
mares that do the farm work and have a great deal (d cart bloud in them, mated 
certfiinly im many cases with the Thoroughbred sirCvS ; and, further, many of the best 
weight carrying hunters are bred on the same lines ; and, if one excludes all alien 
breeds, where are the farm mares to come from? If it is correct that the Thorough- 
bred retains his type in South Africa and in no other country without fresh blood 
frorti England, perhaps “Oriqua” will explain why horses foaled south of the line 
receive in this country a small weight allowamce from English bred horses ; and 
also the reason that (ponies excepted) the South African Thoroughbred does not show 
up well on the race course in competition with the imported one — as I fail to call 
to mind for the last few years a South African horse’s victory in, say, the Johannes- 
burg Handicap or in many ol the more important races in this country, although 
the South African horses mostly represent the bottom weights. I do not wish to run 
down the blood horse, far from it; I consider a perfect Thoroughbred to be a king 
among horses, and had I the means to indulge a hobby it would be that of breeding 
blood horses. When, however, a man gravely states that the Hackney is «ot suitable 
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to this or any other country and he who breeds them has ruined the reputation of 
the Cape horse — and that letter is endorsed by another writer, wiho describes it as 
written by “a man of long experience, keen observation and unbiassed mind” — 
then it is time for someone to take up the cudgels in defence of the despised breed. 
As a matter of fact, what has to a gre^it extent ruined our horses is the desire of all 
breeders to produce “ something tliat can gallop.'’ Touching the above, J was some 
time ago looking over the stud of Thoroughbreds belonging to a gentleman in this 
district, who has raced with much success in Natal. We came to his stallion (now, 
happily for the sake of all horseflesh, dead). I asked him why he used such a 
three-cornered calamity? He said, “I know he hasn’t a decent point about him, but 
his stock can all gallop, and that is all 1 want.’' When breeders will give up trying 
to produce weeds that can shift for a few furlongs and study symmetry find substance 
{IS well, then will the Thoioughbred regain his rightful place. This argument is 
borne out by both “ (jriqua ” and Mr. Bromley in quoting ‘‘Queen’s Premium” 
horses (it should be “King’s Premium” now), as success on a race course has 
nothing to do with awarding a premium to a horse in England. They are judged 
solely by quality .nnd shape. — Yours, etc., 

Kaffir. 

Kokst{id, September 3, 1908. 


Woolled Persian Sheep. 


To fhv Editor, Aokici ltuh vr Jouhnai.. 

Sill, — 1 read with interest in the last issue of the Journal the partieulars given 
by a corresp(}ndeii( of the “American Sheep Breeder" of a lot of 126 Woolled l*ersian 
Sheep raised on his ranch near Los Angeles. Could ymi or any readers of the 
Jouruat inform me how this breed of sheep thrives in this Colony? Would you 
recommend crossing it with the Merino or the (’ape? Is it a good enough walker for 
the Karroo, where sheep have to go long distances to graze? Would it be hardy 
wiough to stand the Karroo droughts? I presume it is the same sheep as that 
advertised in the Journal by Messrs. Moss & Wardrop, of East London? — Yours, etc., 

Interested. 

Victoria West, September 19, 1908. 

There are very few in the Colony, but they seem to thrive fairly well. Some of 
our correspondents nniy be able t/o supply further details. 


The Divining' Rod. 


7V> the Editor, Agricttltur at. Jotjiinal. 

Sir, — Regarding the divining rod, which appears to excite such interest amongst 
your cxirrespondents, I have a fresh problem in connection with same to put before 
them to solve. The other d<iy 1 was divining for water oai a neiglibouring farm, the 
owner of which has often told me that the rod was useless in his hands, but after 
some persuasion he held the rod whilst I clasped his wrists. Lo {xnd behold the rod 
at once twisted {iround and pointed to the ground; try its he would he could not 
hold it up. But the strangest part is that, after, when he tried himself without 
my aid, the rod worked freely, even nuu-e so tlnin in my hands. He had ofteai tried 
the rod before, and people had held his wrists as 1 did, but without the slightest 
result. 

The “ rod ” we used was a thin reed, which is often found growing above under- 
ground water, {ibout 18 inches in length {ind bent in the shape of the letter TT. 1 
might add that I am in no way an expert iai water divining, only having found a 
short while ago that it would work wdth me. — ^Yours, etc., 

A.G.L. 

Schoombie, C.C., September 12, 1908. 
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Flies on Ostriches. 


To the Editor^ Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — As I am quite a new chum at ostrich-farming I would be pleased if some 
of your readers would give me some advice on the lofiowing matter. I notice that 
my breeding birds are continually being pestered with flies, mosquitoes and such like, 
which, I think, docs them a lot of harm. Could anyone suggest a simple and 
effective remedy for this? — Yours, etc., 

Ignoramus. 

Schoombie, September 14, 1907. 

A dust bath, made up with dry wood ash and a little sulphur, left for the birds 
to use, helps a good deal. Some farmers dip their birds, but this requires a specially- 
constructed tank. Others spray them. Correspondence on the subject is invited. 


Tank Water in the Open. 


To the. Editor j Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — Kindly inform me through the medium of your valuable Journal if you 
consider water standing exposed to the sun, say, in a stone mason tank, injurious 
to stock. If so, it would be a very simple matter h) put a roof on same and so 
protect it from the sun’s rays, and at the same time stop dust from getting in. — 
Your.s, etc., 

F. E. Aspinall. 

Kurumari, September 15, 1908. 

The oaily harm the sun will do is to raise the temperature of the water and 
cause it to evaporate. 1( may become injurious to stock if left standing too long 
without being changed, from contamination and decomposition of matter that gathers 
111 it. 


A Marvellous Turkey. 


To the Editor^ Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — Having decided to give up rearing turkeys, I did away with my cocks 
about two months ago. About a fortnight back I found one hen hatching on fourteen 
eggs, and as I required her for hatching fowl eggs, I took out the turkey eggs after 
they were hatching for about fourteen days. As I fully believed 
they were unfertile you can imagine my surprise on opening the eggs a few days 
later to find that they all had big chicks in them. Being quite positive that she was 
ffiever near a turkey cock for fully six weeks before she started laying, I would deem it 
a favour if anyone could explain the matter, who may know more about turkey 
rearing than myself. — Yours, etc., 

J. D. DK Wet. 

ZandvUet. 


The Destruction of Field Mice. 


To the Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

Sir,— In reply to Mr. J. J. Botha, of Mooifontein, Kokstad, re the destruction of 
field mice, many years ago the writer, who was very much pestered with mice in a 
young plantation by barking the trees, tried every known remedy without success. 
At last driven to despair he tried pumpkins pips dipped in a solution of arsenic. 
This had the deseed effect, and in a very short time there was not a mouse to be 
seem He also tried them about his stores with the same marked results. Mice 
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have a great paitiality for pips of any kind, and n(j matter how abundant other 
food may be I have invariably found that tliey will be tempted by them. The 
only danger is leaving them about where fowls, pigs or children may get them. — 
Yours, etc., 

E. K. Bradfield. 

Rondebosch, 28th September, 1908. 


More about Bee Pirates. 


7\) the Plditor, Aouicultural Journal. 

Sir, — It is with the. greati'st pleasure that 1 lead continually in the Journal 
of the great inUuest some jieophi are taking in bee.s ; one of the most shrowed little 
animals created by (Jod, and yet powerless against its enemy, the bee yiirate, 
whi<h is not only smaller than the bee itself, but, as far as I have been able to 
iiivestigattj it, is also without a sting. Although we don’t all of us eat honey, it 
is our duty to protect the bee, which is heljile.ss, against its enemy, the bee-pirate. 
It is BO annoying to me to see these pirates, usually not more than 5 or 6 in front 
of a hive, preventing a swarm from working during the best fiart of the day. 

It is now 40 years, when 1 was a youth, that 1 often saw my father in front of a 
hive, with a twig in his hand, but generally he had to retire after the first stroke 
with the twig; and it is now the same. I lutpe the following will be useful to all 
friends of b(a>s. Aftei- having tii(*d every conceivable launedy, as for instance 

placing a jug of waU*r in front of the hive, using tanglefoot, putting the hive 

between dense branches, also the advice of Mr. Smit of (« r;iafT-Ueinet, previously 

given in the Journal, I find that llie bee piraUi is t^)o swift for all these things, 
but not for the slug of a No. I air gun. By means of that during the last 4 or 5 
years 1 have reduced the pirates tx> that extent that there are no more 80 to be 
killed daily as used to be the case. Place your hive against a sl-ciiic w'all and as 

near to the ground as possible ; usirally it catc lies the* hoe just in front of the 

hive and the nearer to the ground it has to catch the bee tin; oftener it falls to 

the ground together' with the bee, thus affording you an opportunity to kill it, 

of course with the bee and then you must be ejuiek about it. 1 u.sually lake a 

small |)lank, 4 or 5 inchc*s in width, and with that I also kill many in tire act of 

flving aw^ay from the hive with a bt*c ; in using it you learn at the same time 
playing c-ricket. Keep your plank to the right or in the r ight hand and your gun 
in the left hand, that is when the bees are working and the pirates don't sit down 
often. (Generally when the frirates are very troublesome* the bees do not work or 
crnly oeeasicmally a single one. And now vou have a chance with your gun. Place 
just in front of the hive a stone or a piece of plain sheet of iron as large as a 
plate, in a slanting po.^^ition and shoot th<‘m fr-oin a distance* of three or four feet. 

Usually an airgun shoots at that distance an inch too low. But if the stone is in a 

slanting position, every shot hits and the beepirate being hai'd it breaks like glass. 
— Yours, etc., 

J. H. V. T). Mervve. 

Mierfontein, 10 September, 1908. 

P.S. The two bee pirates, as illustrated in your issue of the piovions month 
by Mr. C. W. Mally, are (crlainly not of the kind T know of. Will you allow me 
to Bend you this year a couple of the right devils? [By all means send them along. 
— Ed. Agricultural Journal.^ 


Pseudo-Scorpion in Beehives. 


To the Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — T he insect, Mr. Bowker has been writing about in last month's issue of 
the Journal, is a very troublesome little creature, whenever it gets into a hive ; 
but it is not often that j^ou see them in a hive, which has been properly closed up ; 
but in a hive with a wide open entrance or in a bee-nest in the gi'ound as for 
instance a hole of an “ aardvark ’’ or an aiitheap they are scunetimes so bad that 
the bees are obliged to leave the nest. Most certainly they don't eat honey, but 
I have often seen them hanging on one of the hindlegs of a bee ; if a bee gets into 
one of its nippers, the inject clings to it, and I have seen it on flowers with bee 
and all. It once happened that, whilst looking for the queen of a swarm, which 
was “on trek,” I noticed at least 25 or 30 bees, which had one of those scorpions 
clinging to their legs. Evidently the place they had come from was intolerable. 
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If a hive is well closed witli a few small holes for the bees to pass through in 
working, the bees are better able to be on their guard against these insects entering 
the hive. — Vours, etc., 

J. H. V. D. Merwe. 

Mierfontein, 10 September, 1908. 

I’.S. 1 forgot to say that when this scorpion clings to the hindleg of a bee, 
the last named is continually restless. 


The Kalihari Melon— ’Tsama. 


To the Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — I notice in the />./’. Adverti.'ier of the 1st of August, that the Secretary 
for Agriculture has objections to open the Kalihari to settlors. The ’Tsama might 
be diivoured by cattle, and then game would i)erish. I may say, 'Tsama lies for 
two years but is also veiy valueless if burnt. It also happens that there is no 
'Tsama to be seen for two years, and yet game docs not perish. Cattle, it is true, 
eat the 'Tsama, but the seed is left uninjured in the stomach and passes thiough, 
and the ’Tsama germinates when the time for its growth is there. 'Fhe greatest 
pest for the 'Tsama is the Bushman and the Baboon. The firstmentioned boils 
water from ’Tsama ; and of .seeds he fills bags full. These are burnt, crushed am' 
eaten. 8o it continues until no ’I'sarnu or cucumber is t^> be found and then 
Bushmen trehi* to the irate.r. The baboon bites all bitter ’Tsama to piecais, selecting 
only the sweet ones. In that way baboon eats the sweet ones and the bitter ones are 
left rotting, U’he seed is very much sought for and chewed. On tlu^ other hand 
no broken seeds are found in the droppings of the cattle. —Yours, etc., 

J. J. L. Si^holtz. 

Takoen, B.O. Dingle, Distr. Kururnan. 18 August, 1908. 


Sheep Dip Depots. 


To the Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — The following statements rey)orled in the Dt'bato upon the Scab Amend - 
numt Mill on the 28th July last, have only now come to oui’ notice. 

(1) That the Dip Depots did not work satisfactoiily. 

(2) Now that the Depots were abolished it was imjmssible to have any control 
over the carriage of dips. 

(3) 'I’hat the Farmers did not get the benefit of the Kiee llailage, the advantage 
being reaped by the sellers. 

As we have been most largely interested in the 8heef) Dip trade of the Colony 
for nearly forty years past, and have done everything we could to co-operate with 
the Covernment in its efforts to master Scab and in the w'orking of the Dip Depots, 
and the provision of both (heap and good Sheep Dip, you will perhaps kindly permit 
us a few words to your readers ufion these point. 

We would like to say outright that we ourselves have no complaint whatever 
against the jiroceedings of any Government or Department of Agriculture. It is 
simply for us to (*oniorm to such laws and regulations as they may make, as we 
have always most < ordially done and shall continue to do. 

To UK personally it matters but little whether there are Dip Depots and free 
Hail and lload transport or not. 

That the abolition of the Dip Depots should be desirable in the interests of 
economy is a conceivable proposition, but upon what grounds can it be asserted that 
the Depots did not work satisfactorily, that it was impossible without Depots to 
control the carriage on Dips, and that the farmers never got the benefit of free 
Railage ? 

A comparison of the position before the Depots and during their operation will 
be helpful showing whether or not the Depots have been an advantage to the 
farmers. 

(1) Dips were kept on hanil by the manufacturers at every Depot at low fixed 
published prices at which any fanner could buy at 26 to 36 per cent, less 
than before within easy distance of his own farm wherever situate. Thus 
the main object of the establishment of the Depots was fully accomplished. 
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(2j Precisely the same control was exercised over the carriage both before and 
after the abolition of the Depots, and with equal success. Like declarations 
and certificates had to be made and j)resented in proof before the Govern- 
ment paid. 

(3) /Jcfore iht Deyota farmers were entirely in the hands of sellers of Dips, and 
to take our own as an example the pime of Cooper’s Dip to farmers hovered 
around £3 10s. to £4 per 1,000 gallons of wash according to distance from 
Uailway. 

I lulii the Depot a and free llailaije both we and the Storekeepers agjeed to 
take a much smaller [uofit, in the hope that a largely increased sale would piovide 
conifHUJsalion for the sacrifice. So the pritre of CoofuM’s Dif) was reduced to £2 12s. 
6d. f»ei’ 1.000 gallons delivered free at every DefM)t and store in the Colony, no matter 
whether near t<j or far lemoved from a Uailway Station. The Government paid all 
Kail and Koad Carriage. These concessions gave a reduction of at least 25 per cent, 
to tiu‘ fainiois all over the Colony, and in ])laces remote from the Railway 35 per cent, 
or move. 

'J'he fixed })iice was advertised all over the Colony and every farmer knew it and 
need never have paid moie. Tlmre was beyond all question very great advantage 
to the fanner. 

aic glad to acknowledge that tlie sacrifice of profit was largely compensated 
for by a ( ()nsi<lci able increase in nur sales, and we hold out the hope that if vve be 
favourt'd with sufli(‘ient further increa.ses, s<uiu‘ further reduction in price may be 
possible. It has always been ouj- policy to reduce j)rice with increased sales, for 
we hold that cheaj) and good Dip is mutually beneficial to farmers, sellers and 
maimfact unos alike. liai gei .^.Ues always peiinit a smaller raU) of profit and lower 
prices. 

Kindly permit us to mention one other point. Dips such as ours —called Tatent 
Dip.s and tbeir mak«Ms are often spoken of, as they wert‘ in the Debate, as if their 
design wane simply upon the poor farmer, who would do bettau’ to use 

crudely prepared remedies like Lime and Sulphur and 'l’ohar<o. These undoubtedly 
have their \alue but thev have also serious drawbacks. We are (jualified Veterinary 
Surgeons, Chemists and Varmers. and have made Scab and Sheep Dip the study of 
our lives under all c«)nditioiis throughout the Sheep-farming world, asking only a 
reas(mable reward for our labour and that our Di[» shall be dealt with upon its 
nunits. 

We have long ( ast in our lot with South Africa, having taken up farms in several 
directions in three different Ckdonies, and our desire is that our connection wdth 
South African farmers should (ontinue to b<* one of mutually advantageous interest 
and ( o-opeiation. 

Tho.>«c (ir<* the motives which hav{‘ always legulated oiu' dealing.^. — We are. Sir, 
^'oui'^ faithfully. 

Wm. CtMU’ER .\NT) Nephew. s, M.R.C.V.S. 


Frenchihoek Tobacco. 

To the Editor, Aoricultithal Journal. 

Sir. — d'he reports on the recent sale of Turkish tobacco at Frenchhoek are not 
encoiiraging for Liu?" cultivation of tobacco. I don’t maintain that the reports are 
inaccurate, but I would like to ask reporters whether all the t-obacco was bad and 
whether in fn<*t there was no tobaeeo which eonld test with imported 'J’urkish tobacco. 

Further I don’t vv;mt to find fault with mv felloAV tobacco-growers. But I feel 
obliged to point out what will benefit them. I'he reports, referred to above, com 
plain about leaves, unfit for cigarettes, and lay the blame on Frenchhoek, while 
the surrounding districts are largely to blame for that. All tobaccos were on the 
auction sale at Frenchhoek, but they were not all grown at Frenchhoek. From 
surrounding districts there were bales of tobacco at that sale, marked “ First Grade," 
and out of which bales subseifuontly rotten leaves were taken. Such growers commit 
a great mistake by not giving proper attention to their crops. They not only lose 
their own reputation, but also lake away that of those who with large expenses 
apply tbemselves to making the toba(?cO'iiidu»try a success. 

I not jealous and hope the same to be the case with my fellow tobacco- 
giwvefs. And therefore I advise those, who go in for it, to try and produce the 
best quiility. And don’t let them say that there is too much trouble, or expenses in 
produce a good article. For in such a case it would be better not to plant at all. 
Those, who have not jgood soil, I would advise not to plant. 

T^ie new tobacco-isiduBiry is like a baby, and it won’t do to leave a baby to 
itself. It I'equires care and attention, I am sure good tobacc^o can be produced in 
our country, but it should be well treated.—Yours, etc., 

A. J. LE Roux. 

Si?herpenheuvel, Frenchhoek, 29 August, 1908. 

£ 



NOTES ON THE WEATHER OF 
AUGUST, 1908. 


By Thomas W. Rees, B.A., LL.M., Assistant Secretary to the Meteorological 

Commission. 


A mean pressure slightly above the average, a normal mean temperature, several 
severe frosts during the first half of the month, a continued deficiency of rainfall, 
alight falls of snow at the beginning of the month, a mean cloudiness considerably 
more than usual, some very destructive gales, an unusually large number of hot winds, 
were the most noticeable features of the weather of August. 


Division . 

Mean 

Rainfall 

( 1908 ). 

Mean 
No. of 
Days. 

Average 

Rainfall 

( 1891 - 

1900 ). 

Average 
No. of 
Days. 

Actual 

Differences 

from 

Averages. 

Percentage 

Differences 

from 

Averages. 


Inches. 


Inches. 


Inches. 

Per cent. 

Cape Peninsula 

,311 

15 

5*94 

12 

— 2*83 

— 48 

South-West 

a -.32 

10 

3*24 

8 

- f 0*08 

+ 2 

West Coast 

1*97 

8 

1*44 

5 

- f 0*53 

+ 37 

South Coast 

2*90 

9 

2*16 

0 

+ 0*74 

+ 34 

Southern Karoo 

0-81 

3 

0*85 

3 

- 0-04 

— 5 

West Central Karoo ... 

0*40 

2 

0*48 

2 

— 0*08 

— 17 

East Central Karoo ... j 

0*39 

3 

0*71 

1 2 

— 0*32 

- 45 

Northern Karoo 

0*.50 

2 

0*52 

1 2 

- 0*02 

— 4 

Northern Border 

0*14 

1 

0*25 


— 0*11 

— 44 

South-East 

1*35 

6 

1 1*39 


— 0*04 

3 

North-East 

0*86 

3 

1 1*17 

3 

— 0*.31 

- 26 

Kaffraria 

0*93 

6 I 

1 1*22 

4 

— 0*29 

— 24 

Basutoland 

1*37 

5 1 

1*15 

3 

f 0*22 

+ 19 

Orange River Colony... 

0*69 

2 

' 0*69 

2 

0 00 


Durban (Natal) 

1*80 

8 

1*93 

... 

— 0*13 

*7 

Bechuanaland 

0*30 

1 

0*36 

2 

— 0*06 

— 17 

Rhodesia 

0*00 

0 

0*11 

1 

— 0*11 

— 100 


Prcctpiiaiion.— -The mean rainfall for August, based on the records of 368 stations, 
amounted to 1‘60 ins., falling on 6 days, being only 0 06 ins., or not quite 4 per 
cent, less than the average, and 0 47 ins. more than what fell during the preceding 
month. In the Colonv itself the deficiency was greatest (48 per cent.) over the Cape 
Peninsula, closely followed by the East Central Karoo and Northern Border, with 
shortfalls of 45 and 44 per cent, respectively. In Rhodesia there was no rainfall 
during the month. The only divisions with a rainfall above the average were the 
'West Coast with 37 per cent., the South Coast with 34 per cent., Basutoland with 
19 per cent., and the South-West with 2 per cent. A consideration of the monthly 
totals shows that of the 368 stations, 17 had “ Nil ” ; 96 had 0*01— 0 50 ins. ; 82 had 
0*51—1 ins. ; 70 had 1*01—2 ins. ; 31 had 2*01-^ ins. ; 30 had 3*01—4 ins. ; 16 had 
4*01—6 ins. ; 5 had 5 01--6 ins. ; 10 had 6*01—7 ins. ; 3 had 7*01—8 ins. ; 2 had 
8*01—9 ins., leaving six with more than 9 inches. These were all in the Cape 
Peninsula, viz. :— Maclear's Beacon with 12*71 ins. ; Waai Vlei with 11*97 ins. i 
Woodhead Tunnel with 10 80 ins. ; Bishopscourt with 9*51 ins. ; Newlands with 9*17 
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ins., and Muizcnbeig with 9‘66 ins. On analysing the maximum amounts recorded 
in 24 hours, it is seen that of the 354 stations rendering the necessary data, and 
excluding the 17 having “Nil,” 191 had O'Ol — 0’50 ins. ; 90 had 051 — 1 ins. ; 52 
had I’Ol — 2 ins., leaving only six stations which had maxima of over 2 inches. These 
were Bishopscourt with 2'88 ins. ; Wynberg with 2‘76 ins. ; Newlands with 2 61 ins. ; 
Kenilworth with 242 ins. ; Vygeboorn’s River with 2'35 ins., and Plumstead with 
2*25 ins. Thunderstorms were not freouent, only forty-four being recorded on 11 
days, more particularly on the 13th and 14th. JJail was noted at 11 stations on 7 
days, chiefly on the 2nd. Sleet fell at 14 stations on 7 days. Snow fell on the 2nd at 
Barklv East and Lady (Irey (Aliwal North) ; on the 3rd at Hogsback and Lauriston 
(Barklv East) ; on the 4th at Dontsah, Cwebe, Fort Fordyce, Glencairn, Isidenge 
and Tent Km) (Gri(jualand East) ; on the 9th at Tent Kop, and on the 10th at 
Somerville (Tsolo). 

Teinparaturey Cloud and Wind. — The mean temperature of all stations was 54*6'^, 
or iust exactly the same as the average. Compared with the previous month it was 
1*40 warmer. The mt^an warnuist station was again Port St. John’s with a temperature 
of 61*1'^, as compared with 60 2^ the previous month, and the mean coldest Disa Head 
(Table Mountain) with 46'4’^, a difFerent^o of 13‘8^. The highest mean maximum was 
72 7^ at King William’s Town, and the lowest mean minimum 28 4^ at Hanover. The 
warmest days were at the end of the month, viz., 28th, 29th and 30th; a few maxima 
were, however, noted on the 1st. The coldest mornings were tho.se of the 3rd, 4th, 
5th and 6th, more particularly on the 5th. J’he mean of the highest readings was 
81‘2^, this being 3*3^ less than in the corresponding month last year, but 4T^ more 
than in July last ; the mean of the lowest readings was 33’8^, this being 2‘4° more 
than in August, 1907. The mean monthly range was therefore 47 4'^. The highest 
temperature at any station for the month was lOo^ on the 30th at Main in Tembuiand, 
whilst the lowest temperature recorded w'as 18^^ on the 4th at Hanover, an extreme 
monthly range of the cmoi nious amount of 90 degrees. Frost.s were not very numerous 
but were particularly severe during the early part of the month. They were reported 
from 60 stations on 24 days of the month, chiefly on the 4th and 5th. Fogs were 
only reported frcjm 94 stations on every day of the moth with the exception of the 
4th and 5th, being most numerous on the 19th, 20th and 21st. 

The mean amount of (loud was 43 per c;ent. , being 9 pei cent, more than usual. 
The amount of sky obscured was above the average over the Cape Peninsula, South- 
West, South Coast, Southern Karoo, and sli^tly so in Kaffraria. The cloudiest 
station was Disa Head (Table Mountain) w ith 70 per cent. The prevailing morning 
Winds along the coast were Easterly at Port Noiloth, South-Westerly at Cape Point, 
Westerly at Cape Apilhas, Cape St. Francis and Port Elizabeth, North-Westerly 
at East London and Westerly again at Port St. John’s and Durban. Inland the wind 
was variable, being Southerly at Kuruman and South-Easterly at Hoi)e Town, 
and North-Easterly at Kimberley, and Northerly at Murraysburg. The 
mean W ind-force on the Beaufort Sc:ale (1 — 12) was 2 00, corresponding to a mean 
velocity of 13 miles per hour. The wind was strongest along the South Coast, East 
Centra'l Karoo, and in the South East, (rales were muc h more frec^uent than usual, 
and were at the beginning of the month (2nd and 3rd|, and at the end (28th, 29th 
and 30th), most destruc tive, causing an enormous amount of danuige at Graaff-Ke.inet 
on the evening of the 29th, and the whole of the 30th. The observer there states : 
** Strongest wind wdthin anyone’s recollection, blew during the night of the 29th, 
and fill day on the 30th, unroofing several hcmses and doing considerable damage to 
trees, etc'. " One native killed.” Reports of a similar nature have come in from 
very many other stations. Hot Winds were experiem;ed at 14 stations on 7 days, 
more particularly cm the 30th, and an Earthguake shock was felt on the 4th at 
Kokstad. 

OBSERVERS’ NOTES, AUGUST, 1908. 


VBXJCiHtBAAR. — This has been a very good month for the fruit and vine trees, having 
had no excessive rains and yet the ground was always moist, just w'hat treses 
require when beginning to ccime in bloom. Everything shows that a very good 
season can be expected. 


Obaaff-Rkinkt. — Strong wind within anyone’s recollec tion blew' during the night of 
the 2^h and all day on th e30th, unroofing several houses and doing considerable 
damage to trees, etc. One native killed. 

Theefontein (Hanover). — Frequent sharp frosts and windy days — mainly N.W. winds. 
Strong N. wind on 29th, increasing to a gale on 30th from N.W. ahd W. 

Huxley Farm (Stutterheim). — Very dry and changeable, hot the one and very cold 
the next day. Grass very dry, and stock falling off in condition fast. Rain 
wanted very badly. 


Hopewell (Queenstown). — Experienc ed terrible gale on Sunday the 30th ; the most 
severe for many years past. 

E 2 
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Lady Frrre. — V' ei y high winds nearly every day during the month. Veldt very dry, 
no grazing for cattle. Good soaking rains required for crops, etc. 

SuNNYMKAOE (Albeit).— The rain on the 16th (‘080 ins.) was very steady and did a 
lot of good. The veldt is shooting out nicely; stock improving. 

Thibet Park (Queenstown). — Very dry; rain badly wanted, 

Kokstad. — Very windy during month. Fruit trees in blossom. 

Tent Kor (Maclear).— Snow on berg gradually melted during the month. Warm at 
end of month. Grass coming strong and early for the locality. 

Wanstead (Matatiele). — Very few frosts during month. Warm after rains. 

Carnarvon Farm. — x\ll things considered, this month — August, 1908--- has been one 
of the worst on record. 

The gale of Sunday, 30th, is unparalled. The gale raged with great sevei ity 
for about 16 hours. All the surrounding mountains were shut off from view during 
the w’hole time by the don.so clouds of oust borne on by the wind. 

Trees and vegetation suffered veiy seveiely. The losses among stock, however, 
aie inconsiderable. 

Crops are suffering a groat deal from want of rain, in fact the crons in un- 
irrigatecl lands cannot hold out for another- fourteen days. Those general climatic- 
notes would be of more interest if other correspondents also gave comparative 
stateinent.s for otfier fiarts of the Colony. I shall at the end of the current year 
give tabulated statement which, if also carried out by others, should be very use- 
ful from a general farming point of view. 

Cl()udle.ss 


Year. 

Kain. 

Wind. 

1*^ rests. 

Days 

1901 

0-54 

14 

13 

7 

1902 

0-22 

22 

9 

3 

1903 

0T2 

17 

9 

3 

1904 

0-29 

16 

19 

10 

1905 

0*69 

16 

15 

2 

1906 

009 

21 

27 

11 

1907 

002 

12 

17 

9 

1908 

0-21 

25 

10 

5 


Edalwini (RhodesiaA — For the greater part of this month the days have been hot, 
still and hazy. Veld fires have been very numerous. 

Each evening, about an hour after sundown, a cold East wind set in, inc-reasing 
in velocity until midnight, and then steadily decreasing, the early hours of the 
day being very clear and still. There has been no precipitation in appreciable 
quantities. An outbreak of bronco-pneumonia has killed hundreds of sheep at 
Kraal adjacent, and an epidemic, like influenza, has caused the death of a number 
of uatives. 

Kokstad (Coyle). — An exceptionally warm month and early spring warm rains, and 
few and not severe frosts. The veldt is already green and stock doing well. 

Mount Ayliff. — After the rains there were large veldt fires, w^hich destroyed the 
new grass, which was coming on strongly under the old. The subsequent dry 
winds, and cessation of rain, have left the veldt, where burnt, quite black. It 
must, however, be admitted that in a good many parts the natives have refrained 
from burning and as a result have some food for their stock. 
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TEMPEh'ATUllE, AUGUST, 1908. 


Stations. 


Mean 

Max. 

Mean 

Min. 

Monthly 

Mean. 

Abs. 

Max. 

Date. 

Abs. 

Min. 

Date. 

Royal Observatory 


o9 

H 

470 

511 

8 

i 

72*0 

27 

:4o*:i 

20 

Wynberg (St. Mary’s) 



2 

17-2 

i 

2 

74 • 5 

' 20 

40*0 

5 ct 20 

South African College 



[) 

47*5 

55 

2 

7:P5 

i 20 

40*0 

22 

Groot Constantia 


<>1 

2 

HI 0 

54 

0 

72*0 

20 

40*0 

4 

Simonstown 


<)4 

r 

51 *2 

. 57 

<; 

74*4 

2<; 

14-4 

20 

Devil’s Peak 


Ot) 

0 

15 *1 

50 

7 

(;7*0 

i 12 

jo *0 

4, 











5 Ac 0 

Risbopscourt 



I 

470 

.5.5 

0 

7:po 

12 

41 *0 

22 

Disa Head (Table Mountain) 

51 

0 

III 

40 

1 

<;o*o 

20 .V 1 

,4.5*0 

4 

Elsenberg (Agri. College) 


»;2 


40-7 

51 

5 

72*7 

20 

44 0 

20 

Robertson (Plantation) 


<»(■> 

!) 

n *<; 

51 

2 

75 • 5 

20 

41 *5 

4 

Danger Point 



8 

51 1 

50 

i 

72*0 

:io 

45*0 

1 A: 2 

Port Nolloth 


<;o 

7 

1 li) 

50 

K 

s;i-o 

i:s 

:io * .5 

22 

O’kicp 



7 

• 0 

52 

/ 

80-1 

20 

44*0 

20 

Heidelberg 



4 

ir.s 

55 

1 

80*0 

20 A 27 

42 * 0 

5 0 

Port Elizabeth 



S 

400) 

.50 

0 

77*0 

2:5 

40*0 

5) 

ritenhage 


70 

3 

42*2 

50 

2 

00*0 

:io 

:io*4 

5 

Ca(>e Agulhas 


<11 

1 

5< > • 0 

55 

5 

<;<*»• 0 

7 

4 0 

5 

Cape St. Francis 


02 

s 

40<‘» 

5<; 

2 

00*0 

2:i 

|0-() 

5 

Van Staaden’s River 


<;:. 

4 

!<;•<; 

50 

0 

,S5'0 

:il 

41*0 

.5 

Mossel Bay 


<;t 

2 

1H*<; 

5<) 

4 

74*0 

7 

:oo*o 

5 

Concordia (Plantation) 


ii2 

7 

17*4 

55 

0 

7^*2 

1 

:i7 *0 

5 

George (Plantation) 



o 

12 0 

5:4 

0 

77*0 

) 


5 

Amalienstein 


<>7 

4 

;r* 1 

52 

1 

8 I * 0 

1 

28-0 

5 .'c <; 

Hanover 


<»!♦ 

1 

2S-4 

IS 

n 

80-0 

21 

18*0 

1 

Murraysburg 


di 

t 

:;5*'.» 

50 

14 

77*0 

2^ \ 20 

20 * < ' 

4 

Kimberley 


7*^ 

1 

10*7 

5<i 

1 

87 • 0 

20 

2!>* 1 

.5 

Hope Town 


70 

!> 

;is* 1 

51 

2 

80-0 

20 

28-0 

.5 

Sydney’s Hope 

King William’s Town 


♦;:» 

5 

15*8 

.5;.) 

<; 

00*0 

140 

44*0 

:4 


72 

7 

4 : 1*0 

5S 

:4 

01*0 

:io 

:;i*0 

4 

Bedford 


OS 

5 

12* 1 

55 

5 

8 S • ( 1 

:{| 

21* *0 

5 

Stutterheim 


<uS 

<i 

i;p7 

50 

I 

88 • ( 1 

;io 

‘M *0 

5 

Lov(*dale 


<‘)S 

4 

12- 1 

5 5 

i 

02*0 

:io 

42*0 

.5 

East London 


<(7 

7 

5» > • 5 

50 

I 

100*0 

.41 

40*0 

5 

(’athcart 


lii 

2 

:io*<; 

51 

2 

82 * 5 

20 

2.5 * 8 

5 

Rietfontein 


<;2 

7 

:i<i<* 

10 

4 

70*0 

20 

24-0 

5 

Aliwal North 


»')7 

2 

:o;* 1 

51 

8 

82 ■ 5 

20 

24*0 

.5 

Port St. John’s 


71 

.5 

50*8 

01 

1 

07*0 

;;i 

45*i» 

5 

Main 


‘■>0 

t) 

11 

.50 

il 

loSO 

:4" 

.40-5 

.5 

Kokstad (The Willows) 


<17 

7 

:v.*-2 

. 5:1 

1 

85*1 

:io 

28-0 

5 

Mount Ayliff 


72 

2 

1 <; • 0 

50 

5 

SD-O 

40 ‘ 

;i5 0 

5 

XJmtata 


7 1 

.5 

111 

r><; 

4 

o:^ 0 

40 

:u*o 

.5 A: <> 

Tabankulu 


TuS 

1 

44 -o 

50 

:i 

8<» ■ .5 

20 

:i2*o 

.*, 

Teyateyaneng 


<')l 

n 


.50 

8 

70*0 

41 

28*0 

5 

Kuruiuan 


72 

1 

;p;s 

51 

4 

8.iO< 

j 

28 

.40*0 


Means 


<■>.5 

• s 

i:p4 

54 

•o» 

81 *2 


4:i*s 


Extremes 

... 


. 




108-0 

;io 

18*0 

4 
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RAINFALL, AUGUST, 1908. 


CAPE PENINSULA : 

IN8. 

ir. SOUTH-WEST (continued) : 

IKS. 

Boyal Observatory (a) 12 in. sraug'e 


Hex River 

2*43 

Cape Town, Fire Station 

HB8 

De Dooms 

1*57 

Do. South African Collef^e 


Karnmelks Rivier ... 

2*48 

Do. Molteno Reservoir ... 

4-81 

Lady Grey, Division Robertson... 


Do. Platteklip 


Robertson, Gaol 

1*05 

Do. Signal Hill 


Do. Qcvt. Plantation 

0 • (53 

Do. Hospital 

Sea Point, The Hall 

8.2(1 

De Hoop 

Montagu 

1*40 

Do. Attridge 


Danger Point 

8-29 

Camp's Bay 


Vygebooms River ... 

7*25 

Table Mountain Disa Head 

(;-22 

Elgin Plantation ... 

d'OS 

Do. Kasteel Poort ... 


Elsenberg Agricultural College 

8-01 

Do. Waai Kopje 

Do. St. Michael’s ... 

Devil’s Peak Blockhouse 

(>•74 

Berg Rivier Hoek ... 

Wemmer’s Hoek 

Roskeen 

\ 45 

Do. Nursery 

i;*r.i 

Vruchtbaar 

8 4.5 

Do. Lower Gauge 

Woodstock, The Hall 

4- 4.1 

III. WEST COAST : 


Do, Municipal Quarry ... 

i;-o2 

Port Nol loth 


Do. do. Nipher’s Shield 

(;-(*»i 

Do. (Lieut. Barber) ... 

0 28 

Newlands, Montebello 

11-17 

Anenous 

0-75 

Claremont, Carrigeen 


Klipfontein 

0-88 

Bishopscourt 

IC.*.! 

Kraaifontein 

1*00 

Kenilworth 

< ■ 8() 

O’okiep 

(cyi 

Wynberg, St. Mary’s 

s-8;i 

Spri ngbokf on tei n 

1-45 

Groot Constantia 

(>•81 

Concordia 


Tokai Plantation 

0-11) 

Do. (Kraphol),.. 


Plumstead, Culm wood 

7-()4 

Qaries 

0*79 

Muizenburg (St. Res.) 

K • (w; 

Lilyfontein 

Van Rhyn’s Dorp ... 

8 13 

Fish Hoek 


0 74 

Simon’s Town, Wood 

(I- 88 

Clan william, Gaol ... 

((•77 

Do. Gaol 

Cape Point 

1 IG 

Do. (Downes) 

Dassen Island 

2-05 

Blaauwberg Strand ... 


Kersefontein 

2 12 

Robben Island 

2'(;4 

The Towers 

814 

Durban ville 

8-41 

Abbotsdale 


Maitland Cemetery ... 

2-88 

Malmesbury 

2- 18 

Tamboers Kloof 

4 12 

Piquetberg 

2 r>o 

Woodhead Tunnel ... 

S-Cd 

Zoutpan 


Table Mountain (Lower Res.) ... 

4*1(7 

Wupperthal 

1 • 10 

(Maclear’s Beacon) 

12-71 

Welbedacht 


., (Waai Vlei) 

11*1(7 : 

Hopefield, Gaol 

1-80 

., (Woodhead Dam) 

10-80 ' 

Algeria (Clan william) 

4 • 90 

. SOUTH-WEST ; 


Cedarberg (do.) 

(» • 75 

Eerste River 

8*22 

IV. SOUTH COAST .* 


Klapmuts 

8*81 

Cape Agulhas 

1*79 

Stellenbosch, Goal ... 

8 • 78 i 

Bredasdorp 

1 •«() 

Somerset West 

4*20 

Swellendam 

8-44 

Faarl 

4-88 ^ 

Potberg 


Wellington, Goal 

8 -on 

Zuurbraak 


Do . 1 Huguenot Sem inary 


Grootvaders Bosch ... 

8*80 

Groot Drakensteiii, Weltevreden 

8 82 i 

1 Heidelberg 

l-.8fi 

Porterville Road 

8*42 

Riversdale 

1 -90 

Tulbagh 

2*4)5 

i Melkhoutfontein 


Ceres Road 

Klnitjes Kraal 

8*148 

! Vogel Vlei 

Gcelbek's Vlei 


Ceres 


! Mossel Bay 

Groot Braik River ... 

2*27 

The Oaks 

2-87 , 

8*49 

Bawsonville 

r> 1« 1 

George 

4*19 

Caledon 

8*08 , 

• Do. (Plantation)... 

8*91 

Worcester, Gaol 

1*75 

Woodifield (George) 

4-2H 

„ Meiring ... 

Worcester, Station ... 


Eieljagt 

Millwood ... 

2*ft9 
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IV. SOUTH COAST (eon,) : 

Sourflata 
Oonoordia 
Hoyma 
Biiffel’a Nek 
Plettenberg Baal 
Harkerville 
Forest Hall 
Blaauwkrants 
Lotterii^ 

Storms Kiyer 
Witte Els Bosoh 
Humansdorp 
Cape St. Francis 
Hankey 

Witteklip, Bnnnyside 
Van Btaden's, Intake 
Do. On Hill 
Kruis River 
Uitenhage (Gaol) ... 

Do. (Park) ... 

Do. (Inggs) ... 

Armadale (Blue Cliflf) 

Duiibrody 

Port Elizabeth (Harbour) 

Do. (Victoria Park) . 

Do. (Walmer Heights) 

Shark’s River (Nursery) 

Do. (Convict Station) 

Tankatara 
CentlivreH 

K<iinburgh (Kiiy.^iui ) 

V. SOUTHERN KAROO : 

Verkeerde Vlei 
Rok River 
Triangle 
Touws River 

Do. (D.E. Office ) 
Pietermeintjes 
Qrootf ontein 
Ladismith 
Amalienstein 
Seven Weeks’ Poort... 

Calitzdorp 
Oudtshoorn 
Vlakte Farm 
Uniondule 
Kleinpoort 
Glenconnor 
RuatenVrede 


VI. WEST-CENTRAL KAROO: 

Matjesfontein 
Laingsburg 
Prince Albert Road. 
Fraserburg Road 
Prince Albert 
Zwartberg Pass 
Booi’s Kraal, Beaufort West 
Beaufort West, Gaol 
Dunedin 
Nel’s Poort 
Oamfers Kraal 
Lower Nel’s Poort 
Krom River 
Baaken's Rug 
Willowmore 
Bietfontein 
SteytlerviUe 
Lemoenfonteiu 


IN8 

VII. EAST-OENTRAL KAROO : 

1N8. 


Buffele Kloof 


111 

Aberdeen, Gaol 

©•27 

:do2 

Do. Bedford ... 


1'2H 

Comdale 

0*08 


Aberdeen Road 


4‘4t 

Klipplaat 

Winterhoek 


.“) • (;2 

Klipdrift 


r> • ;V,> 

Kendrew, Holmes ... 

l>*H7 


Do. 

0-30 

r»-24 

Graaff-Reinet, Gaol 

(P40 

H • ;V.» 

Do. (Eng. Yard) 

0*37 


Do. (College) 



New Bethesda 

0-18 

• (‘>2 

Roodebloem 

O •;">(> 

a • :i2 

Glen Harry 

oil) 


WeUwood 

Do. Mountain 

n*2r» 


Bloemhof 

o-Os 

O- K.S 

Jansenville 

0 10 

trjs 

Patryafontein 


(»• lo 

Bethesda Road 



Afrikander’s Kloof ... 



Roode Hoogte 

0'40 


Toegedacht 

0*00 

:i • Jit 

Klipfontein 

0-40 


('ranemere 

0*27 

2 • \t>i 

Pearston ... 

Darlington 

0-73 


Walaingham 


1 • > 

Arundale 



Doornbosch, Zwagershoek 



Middlewater 

0- H 


Somerset Last, Gaol ... 

1 -75 


Do. Do. College 



Tjonghope 



Cookhouse 

O-PO 


Middleton 

0-f)0 


Spitzkop, Graaff-Reinet 
Bruintjea Hoogte 


1 M 

Grobelaars Kraal 

O ' HO 

o • '.» 1 

VIII. NORTHERN KAROO : 


1 > 

Calvinia ... 

... 0'P2 

O- 

Middlepost 

Brand vlei 


1 lV. 

Onderste Dooms 


O • ( Ml 

Sutherland 

... 1 00 


Fraserburg 

Scorpions Drift 

... 0'07 


Rheboksfontein 



Klein Vlei 

... 


Carnarvon 

Loxton ... 

Beyersf ontein 

... 0-18 

017 

Wagenaara Kraal 


I • s.'. 

Brakf ontein 

..! O' 11 


Victoria West 

Omdraais Vlei 

... O'Hb 


Doornkuilen 

... OOO 

0-1.^ 

Britstown 

... 0-01 

on 

Wildebeeetkooij 

... OlO 

o:n 

Murrayaburg 

... 0-08 


De Kruis, Murrayaburg 

... o u 

0-22 

Richmond 

... 0-21 

on 

DeAar ... 


0-f,7 

Middlemount 


0- D» 

j Hanover ... 

... o o; 

014 

1 Theefontedn 

... (rdo 

0-38 

Zwagersf ontein 

... 
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VIII. NORTHERN KAROO (can.) : 

IKS. 

IX. NORTHERN BORDER (con.) 


INS. 

Philipatown 

0‘80 

Newlands, Barkly West 

... 

0'13 

Boflchfontein 


Barkly West 

... 

0-29 

PetruBville 


Bellsbank 


o-oo 

The Willows, Middelburg 

o-n 

Kimberley (Gaol) ... 

. . . 

0-40 

Naauwpoort 


Do. Stephens 


b'45 

Middelburg (Gaol) ... 

o*<so 

Strydenburg 



Do. 


Rietfontein (Gordonia) 



Do. (Government Farm) 


Douglas (Vos) 


0-20 

Jaokalsfontein 

Ezelpoort 

O-IM) 

X. SOUTH EAST : 



Plaatberg 

0-50 

Melrose (Div. Bedford) 

... 

0-83 

Grape Vale 

0-S.‘> 

Dagga Boer 


()'H5 

Ezelfontein 


FairWt... 


1 '20 

Roodepoort 


Lynedooh 



Groenkloof 


Alicedale 


0'4r» 

Vlakfontein 

O-()0 

Cheviot Fells 


I '02 

Vogelafontein 


Bedford (Gaol) 


I '82 

Plaatfontein 

I • 2 :. 

Do. (Hall) 


I'C.S 

Colesberg 

0-bs 

^dney’s Hope 

Oullendale 


I'ol 

Tafelberg Hall 

0 * SH 


1 -38 

Rietbnlt (Colesberji' Bridge) 


Adelaide... 


1 '00 

Visch River 

0-61 

Atherstone 


1 '25 

Varkens Kop 

0*15 

Alexandria 


2 '25 

Culmstock 

0 45 

Salem 



Droogefontein ‘ 


Fort Ford^e 


2' 12 

Stonehills 


Fountain Head 



Cradock (Gaol) 

0*72 

Graham’s Town (Gaol) 


1-22 

Witmoss ... 

0 • b.5 

Do. 



Varsch Vlei 


Heatherton Towers ... 


O' 35 

Maraisburg 

0*40 

Sunnyside 


1 MIO 

Steynsburg (Gaol) ... 

0'-|2 

Vischgat... 



Riet Vlei 


Fort Beaufort 


1-31 

Hillmoor 

n*(;8 

Katberg ... 


2-50 

Quagga’s Kerk 


Balfour ... 


1 02 

Tarkastad 

0 • so 

Seymour... 


1 '28 

Do. (Dintrici Engineer) ... 


Glencairn 


1 ' 1 

Drummond Park 


Alice 



Glen Roy 


Lovedale... 


1 '78 

Waverley 

0-24 

Port Alfred 


2 15 

Gannapan 


Hogsback 


2*im; 

Montagu... 


Peddie ... 


1 '20 

Grape Vale 


Exwell Park 



Rietfontein, Colesberg 

()*4S 

Keiskamma Ho<;k ... 


1 • 50 

Schuilhoek 

U*7!» 

Cathcart (Gaol) 


O' 01 

Vosburg... 

0-02 

Do. (Foreman) 


O' 03 

Zwavelfontein 

0 00 

Do. ... , ... 


0-72 

11 olle River (Colenberg) 


Thaba N’doda * ... 


2-47 

The Meadows, Schoombie 


Evelyn Valley 


4*54 

Cradook Station 

0-72 

Crawley ... 


0'25 

Hartebeestefontein, Steynsburg . 

O' 4:1 

Thomas River 


0'48 

Hotweg Kloof, Cradock 

0'2a 

Peri e Forest 


2 31 

IX. NORTHERN BORDER : 


Forestbourne 

Isidenge... 


2 '75 

1 • 8i) 

Pella ... 

0-00 

Kologha... 


1 .36 

The Halt 

O'OO 

King William’s Town (Gaol) 


0'70 

Keimoes... 


Do. Do, (Dr. Egan) 

1-21 

Kenhardt 


Stutterheim, Wylde... 



Dpington 

O' 00 

Do. Bousfield 


0'86 

Trooilapspan 

0-(K) 

Fort Ounynghame ... 


0'42 

Van Wyk’s Vlei 

007 

Dohne ... 


0-42 

Prieska ... 

0*<K) 

Kubueie ... 


0*53 

New Year’s Kraal ... 


Quaou ... 


0'81 

Dunmurry 

0'08 

! Blaney ... 


O' 89 

Karree Kloof 

0*(K) 

1 Kei Road 


1 .50 

Griquatown 

0-12 

I Berlin ... 


1*27 

Oampbell 


Bolo 


0*03 

Douglas ... 

0*25 

Fort Jackson 


0*00 

Avooa, Herbert 

0'3:i 

Prospeot Farm, Komgha 



Hope Town 

OnuDije River 

0*35 

Komgha (Gaol) 

Ohis^nrst 


0*97 

ri7 
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X. SOUTH-EAST (continued) : ins. ! XII. KAFFRARIA ; ins. 


East London West ... 

(>•87 

East London East ... 

103 

Cata 

2-52 

Wolf Ridge 

2*ir» 

Dontsah ... 

1*27 

Mount Coke 

1-1.5 

Blackwoods 

1-43 

Albt^rt Vale (near Bedford) 

1-02 

Cathcart Station 

O-ffO 

Huxley Farm (Stutterheim) 

0-30 

Amabele Junction .. 


NORTH-EAST : 

Venterstad 


Mooifontein 


Burnley, Cyphergat... 
Burghersdorp (Gaol) 

0*02 

Ellesmere 

Molteno ... 

0-71> 

Lyndene... 

0-82 

Cyphergat 

Thibet Park 

O' 75 

O'Sl 

Sterkstroom (Station) 

0-20 

Do. (Gaol) ... 

0'2x 

Rocklands 

0- IS 

.Vliwal North (Gaol) 

1 .50 

Do. (Brown) 

Do. (Dint Engineer) 

l-C.l 

Buffelsfontein 

Ilex's Plantation 


Poplar Grove 

Carnarvon Farm 

0*21 

Halseton... 

0-38 

Jamestown 

(J'nO 

Whittlesea 

0-47 

0uc'<‘nsto\vn (Gaol) ... 

OMIS 

Do. tBeswick) 

Rioifontfin (Aliwal North 

1 Mil 

Middlecourt 

Dordrecht 

O' 3o 

Tylden ... 

O' 10 

Nooitgedacht 

Herschel... 

2’ 75 

Lady Grey 

2 ' -5 3 

Lauriston 

1 -52 

Lady Frere 

0 lo 

Contest (near Bolotwa) 

0'4s 

Sterkspruit 

i'»;3 

Doornkop 

Avoca, Barkly East... 


Keilands... 

ori.5 

Palmietfontein 

Barkly East 

ri3 

Blikana ... 


Gateshead 

Clifton vale 

Albert Junction 

O'OO 

<juceii8tuAvn (Dis. Eng’rs Office) 0*12 

Hughenden 

... 0-S5 

Glen Wallace 

... <)-44 

Ind we (District Engineer’s Office) n • 07 

Bensonvale Inst., Herschel 

.. i-ru 

Oathcart, Queenstown 


Royal. Div. Albert ... 

La^ly Grey Station ... 

!. 2-2ff 

Dordrecht (D.B.) 

.. 0-21 

Htormberg Junction . . . 

.. 0-83 

Hopewell, Imvani ... 

.. 0-23 

Sunny Meade, Div. Albert 

.. 0-80 

Caetle Hill, Aliwal North 

.. 1*25 


Ida, Xalanga 
Slaate, Xalanf^a 
Cofimvaba ... 

Tflomo ... ... ... oiy 

N'qamakwe ... ... 1‘31 

Main ... ... ... 0*tH 

Engcobo... ... ... 

Butter worth ... ... 

Woodcliff 

Kentani ... ... ... 1 

Maclear ... ... ... i m 

Idutywa... ... ... 0*74 

Bazeya ... ... ... 2 u‘» 

Willowvale ... ... 0 82 

Mount Fletcher ... ... 0-l>2 

Somerville, Tsolo ... ... 118 

Elliotdale ... ... O'O-’i 

M’quanduli 
Matatiele 

Umtata ... ... ... 1 '1*' 

Cwebe ... ... ... 2 mm; 

Tabankulu ... ... 1‘17> 

Mount Ayliff ... ... O' 07 

Kokfitad ... ... ... <>'80 

1 ) 0 ., The WillowH ... OMO; 

Seteba 

Flagstaff... ... ... M’84 

Insikeni ... ... ... I'Ol 

Port St. John’s ... ... 1*82 

Kilrunh, Sneezewood 
Unizimkulu ... ... M-:i8 

Mandileni 
Wanstead 
Cedarville 

Maclcar Station ... ... 112 

Elliot Station ... ... Omm) 

Tent Kop, Elands Height ... n-oo 

rmzimkuiu (.Strachan) ... 0-r)2 

Waterfall Farm (Kckstad) ... O'OS 

Confluence, Matatiele ... 0’s.“) 

XIII. BASUTOLAND : 

Mafeteng ... ... Ill 

Mohalies Hoek ... ... 1 M>:i 

Maseru ... ... ... l’2o 

Teyateyaneng, Berea ... 1’20 

Moyeni Quthing 

Qacha’s Nek ... ... 1 00 

Leribe 


XJUAiUC; ••• • 

Butha Buthe 

XIV. ORANGE RIVER COLONY : 


Bloemfontein 

XV. NATAL : 

Durban, Observatory ... I ’so 

XVI. TRANSVAAL : 

Johannesburg 

XVII. BECHUANALAND : 

Taungs ... ... ... 

Vryburg... ... ... (V3.^ 

Mafeking ... ... (>m»7 

Setlagoli... 

Kuruman ... ... 0 2.^ 

Zwartlaagte 
XVIII. RHODESIA : 

Hopefountain ... ... 0 00 

Rhodes Matoppo Park ... 0*00 

Edwaleni ... ... O-OO 

XIX. DAMARALAND : 

Walfish Bay 
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AD VBRTl 8BMRK TS. 


Cure and Preventative 

FOR 

WIRE WORM 

In SHEEP and GOATS 

AND 

PREVENTATIVE FOR TAPEWORM IN LAMRS. 



Bert BeiPkcrs Cure. 


THADK MAKK. 

AT I^AST I 

A CERTAIN and SAFE CURE and PREVENTATIVE 

FOR WIRE WORM IN SHEEP. 

Discovered by a South African Farmer. 

A Powder Dose that has stood a three years’ test, and proved absolutely ri^i^ht before 

offered to sheep farmers. 


The cost is 3s. per lb., sufficient to dose 64 full grown or 90 
sheep of mixed ages. 

Invest the trifle and save your sheep from this fatal disease, It is also a sure preventa' 

tive for “ Qeel Ziekte.” 


All orders and enquiries receive the prompt personal attention of the 
Proprietor and Manufacturer^ 


WOODIABDS, 

T.O. Cabli8l;e Bbidoe. 


M. W. GRliDWlllAl4» 




advertiskmentw. 


MENDELSOHrS fimous FARMERS’ lever 


«.\v}a5,o/A 



watch for ROUGH WORK. 


25 Years’ Written Guarantee. 


Dust and Damp Proof. Scrciw Caf^e. 

AS ILLUSTRATED. (IN TWO SIZES). 


Silvcroid' * * 17,6 Post Free 

to any 

Sterling Silver ^ 42/' Address. 


Mendelsohn’s, to iirove 

the quality 

and 

value of this- 

Watch, will you one on 

30 

Days’ Free 

Trial. Write 

for Magnificent 

Illustrated 

Catalogue of 

Watches 

and 

Jewelmcky, 

set It Post Frc» 

1.1 eost> 

you 

nothin^' ami 

n ill save you 

Pounds. 



Mendelsohn’s are tin? Lar’(e-<t and Cheapest 
H orsE in Africa for JEWELLERY, WATCHES, 

Special Notice —TTiis Wiitch 

tli<! best on tilt* M.'irki't. \ wjiteh ELECTRO*PLATEDWARE ami SILVERWARE. 

Himilar to those advertised at ‘JO - 
can be liad from MEXDEL.sonx’s 

Mt 12 6 Post Free. 





Fi03,-i.sei. (Joid -ft. 
DiamomL, 40/-, 60 

84y., S/5 • to £1 5. 


I'lOl. tu t. (lold Brooch. ; 
Dosien-'. 5/-. 


Fl(io. (iold St*t‘ret 

^^otto Rings, set DiJimontN. 

50/- and 60'-. 



F104,— Electro Silver Tea Sets, Trays, Ac. Coffae Sets, Ac, in lurnv variety. 
. Particulars on application. 


I. MERDELSOHN & CO., JEWELLERS & WATCH MANUFACTURERS 

73, Burg Siruot, BARE TOWN, 


Dept, F4. 


t2 Doors from Central ^ira Station). 





Current market rates (wholesale) of agricultural FroCuCF, 



NOTK— A blank space denotes “ no transoctioM.” * Colonial t F rozen- 


PRODUCE MARKETS. 


CAI'K TOWN. 


Mr. li .Mulh^r (Prodiuo Department), reportn for the month of September : — 

Ostn(h — The Market has been fairly well supplied M'ith the usual 

avera^^e assortment. For superior quality in all classes the Market continues firm ; 
but common, stalky and narrow Feathers remain neglected. Farmers and Dealers 
should remember that there is a very marked difference in the prices between 
Ordinal f/ and (land Quality Feathers. Dealers will do well to bear in mind, that 
exporters will not ])ay extravagant prices for common goods. 




£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 



£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

H. 

d. 

Super Primes 


15 

(» 

0 

35 

0 

0 

Floss 


0 

5 

0 

1 

15 

0 

First. ordinary 

to 







Long Drabs ... 


2 

0 

0 

3 

10 

0 

Super 


10 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

Medium Drabs 


0 

15 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Se<jo!ids 


5 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Short to Medium 


0 

.5 

0 

0 

r> 

0 

Thirds 


3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Floss 


0 

5 

0 

1 

15 

0 

Femiiui Super 


10 

0 

0 

15 

0 

0 

White Tails ... 


1 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

Do,, Seconds 

to 







Coloured Tails 


0 

5 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Firsts 


8 

10 

0 

u 

10 

0 

Chicks 


0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Byoeks (Fancy) 


5 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Spadonas 


2 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Long Blacks ... 


,3 

10 

0 

7 

u 

0 

Inferior Black 

and 







Medium Black.s 


1 

10 

0 

3 

0 

0 

Drabs, short 

to 







Short to Medium 


0 

10 

0 

1 

15 

0 

long 


0 

0 

(> 

1 

10 

0 


Wool . — During the {)ast month our local sales have incre.ased (.onsiderably and a 
fair number of new season’s clips have been offered, a good many of which showed 
style and quality. ’Fhe demand continues firm for light conditioned. Combing Grease, 
but earthy and mixed lots remain difficult to move. Some nice parcels of Roggeveld 
Wool were offeied. prices for which ranged from b^^d. to 7id., ac:eording to quality. 
Malmesbury light from SAd. to 6d.. heavy from 4id. to 5id. Long Karoo from S^d. 
to 6|d., ^lediurn from 4^0. to b^d. Heavy and waste Lots from 3fd. to 4id. 



8 . 

d. 

H, 

d. 

Super long Grass Veld 

.. 0 

7 

0 

74 

Do. Karoo 

.. 0 

H 

0 

6| 

Medium 

... 0 

4 

0 

,5 

Short and inferior ... 

.. 0 

34 

0 

4 


K. d. s. d. 

I Wool for Washing 0 41 0 51; 

I Snow-white Super to Extra 14 17 

, Do. Ordinary ... 1 1 14 

1 Fleece Washecl 0 0 0 8 


Mohair . — The Market remains unchanged. Superior Summer Firsts may be quoted 
from lOid. to lid., Ordinary from S^d. to 9id. Super Kids from IS^d. to 164d., 
Ordinary from 12d. to 13d. Mixed Lots and Seconds from 6d. to 8d. Some fairly 
large transactions have taken nlace in England in Clips of good quality Long Hair. 
Manufacturers are neglecting snort stapled Mohair and I would strongly advise Angora 
Goat Farmers to bear this in mind. 


Firsts, Summer 

Kids 

Seconds 


8. d. 8. d. 

0 84 0 11 

10 I 44 

0 54 0 6 


Winter 
Do. Kids... 


8. d. B. d. 

0 6 0 74 

... 0 11 10 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BENNIE & COMPANY, 

Produce Merchants, 

Forwarding and Commission Agents, 

MARKET STREET, KIMBERLEY. 

O 7NSIGNMENTS of Produce, Fruit and Live Stock received and 
sold on the Market, or out of hand, to best advantage, followed 
by prompt remittance. 

rORWARDiMG to any part of the Country carried out, with all 
expedition. 

PRODUCE of all Kinds bought for Cash, Large Stocks held in our 
Stores. 

aOHE MEAL m — We have been appointed Government Agents for 
Kimberley District, Large or small quantities can be supplied 
to Farmers at cost price. 

CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 

Tdtsrama: BENNIE— KIMBERLEY. P.O. Box 3S. 


FARMERS* 

BEEHIVES 


Requisites. 

Large atocK of 

Bee Keepers’ Requisites. 
Wax, Sections, Veils, Bages, etc* 


INCUBATORS — ** Tamlins,” ail sizes. 


CARTRIDGES and all kinds of Ammunition. 


Special Line—AIR RIFLES, accurate at 20 yards. 



Famous 

^DUIKERj' 

Rifles and 
Sporting 

GUNS. 


WOODHEAD, PLANT & CO. 

strand Street, CAPE TOWN. 



THE PKODUCE MARKET. 
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liidtx and Skms . — I am pleaBed to be able to report a firm Market. Hides have 
advanced considerably. Sheep Skins are firmer in Long WooIb, while Light and Heavy 


•Goat Skin.s have advanced from id. to Id. 

8. d. 8. d. 

respectively. 

H. 

a. 

B. 

d. 

Long woolled Skins 

... 0 4i 

0 r>i 

Goat, heavy to light 

... 0 

8 

1 

0 

Short 

... 0 

0 

Sundried 

... 0 

0 

0 

5 

Shorn 

... 0 2'i 

0 3 

A ngoras 

... 0 

0 

0 

H 

Bastards 

... 0 

0 3 

Sundried Hides ... 

... 0 

5 

0 

71 

Cape Skins, each ... 

... 1 4 

1 9 

i Salted 

... 0 

Id 

0 

fi 

Do., cut, each 

... 0 0 

1 1) 

i Wet 

... 0 

3 

0 

31 


PORT ELIZABETH. 

Messre. John Daverin & Co. report under date September 25 : — 

OHrich Feathers , — Only one and a half days sale was held this week, when the 
«Bual average assortment was put forward. Competition was wanting and prices 
generally very weak, but without any quotable decline. The total quantity sold 
amounted to £4,717 16s. 2d., and weighed 2,614 lbs. 13^ onzs. The London Sales open 
on Monday next, when about £220,000 value will be offered ; the result is anxiously 
awaited by both buyers and sellers. 



£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 8, 

d. 


£ 

B. 

d. 


£ 

8. 

d. 

Primes : Extra Super 



Special Prices. 

Blacks ; Long 

2 

10 

0 

to 6 

0 

0 

Good to Super . . 

14 

0 

0 to 26 0 

0 

Medium 

1 

0 

0 


3 

0 

0 

Whites : Firsts 

10 

0 

0 „ 

14 0 

0 

Short 

. 0 

6 

0 


1 

0 

0 

Seconds 

6 

0 

0 „ 

9 0 

0 

Wirey 

0 

0 

3 

ft 

0 

0 

< 

Thirds 

0 

10 

0 M 

3 0 

0 

Floes 

, 0 

6 

0 

ff 

1 

15 

0 

Feminae : Super 

9 

0 

0 „ 

14 0 

0 

Drabs : Long... 

1 

0 

0 

fl 

3 

5 

0 

Firsts 

« 

10 

0 „ 

9 0 

0 

Medium 

. 0 

12 

6 

ft 

1 

10 

0 

Seconds .. 

3 

10 

0 » 

6 10 

0 

Short... 

, 0 

2 

6 

fl 

0 

6 

0 

Thirds 

0 

6 

0 „ 

2 0 

0 

Wirey 

. 0 

0 

3 

fl 

0 

0 

6 

Greys 

1 

10 

0 „ 

6 0 

0 

Floss... 

. 0 

5 

0 

ft 

2 

0 

0 

Fancy 

3 

10 

0 „ 

8 0 

0 1 

Spadonas : Light 

. 0 

6 

0 

II 

3 

0 

0 

Tails : White 

0 

10 

0 

2 15 

0 

Dark 

. 0 

2 

6 

ft 

1 

10 

0 

Light 

0 

10 

0 „ 

1 16 

0 

Ohicks... 

, 0 

0 

3 


0 

1 

0 

Coloured & Dark 0 

1 

0 „ 

0 16 

0 









Wool . — The Antwerp Sales opened firm, which augurs well for the 

London 

Bales 


next week. Our Local Market continues firm, and a fair amount of business has been 


done in the open market during the week at full current prices, our sales being the 
most important. On the Public Market a limited quantity was offered, prices being 
unchanged. Rather a large quantity will be offered at the London Sales opening next 
week, and the result is looked forward to with interest. 


ISnowwhite, Extra Superior ... 17d to IT^d 

Do. ‘Superior I6d „ Ifi^d 

Do. Good to Superior... 15d „ 15|d 
Do. Inferior Faulty ... 13d „ 14d 
Grease, Super Long, well-con- 
ditioned, Grassveldt 
grown (special clips) ... 7d „ 7id 
Do. do. do. ... fid „ fi^d 

Do. do. Karoo grown 

(special clips) fi^d „ 7id 
Do. do. do. ... r>|d „ fif d 

Do. do. Mixed Veldt... BJd ,, fi^d 

Do. Light, faultless, medium 

Graasyeldt grown ... 5Jd „ fid 
Do. do. Karoo nown 5^1 

Do. do. short, do. 4jd fid 


Grease, Coarse and Coloured . . . 


to 

3d 

Scoured do. do. 

2d 

If 

9id 

Basuto Grease, short 

fid 

n 

5id 

O.R.C. 

Grassveldt Grease, long 




A well -conditioned 




Do. 

(special clips) 

fid 

II 

6|d 

do. do. ... 

fi^d 


5}d 

Do. 

do. medium grown, 



light, with little 
fault 

6d 

If 


Do. 

do. short, faulty &wa8ty 4 Id 

II 

5d 

Do. 

do. Karoo grown, long & 





well-conditioned ... 

fiid 

II 

fid 

Do. 

do. medium grown, light 




with little fault ... 

4d 

ft 

4id 

Do. 

do. short, faulty and 




wasty 

4d 

II 

4id 
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Mohair . — This market remains firm, but owing to small stocks the amount of 
business done in the open market during the week has been small. On the public 
market on Tuesday a fairly large quantity was offered, and piices showed no change 
from last week. Up to the present very little Winter Hair come in, and so far the 
market is (luict for this description, but we hope soon to see a more active enquiry. 


Super Kids 1.5 ^d to IGJd 

Ordinary Kids and Stained ... 12d „ 13d 

Superior Firsts, special clips lO-^d „ lid 

Ordinary Firsts 8Jd „ 9id 

Short Firsts and Stained ... 7d „ 7d 
Superfine Long Blue O.R.C. 

Hair ... ... ... 8d ,, HJd 


Mixed O.R.C. Hair (average) 

7id to 

S^d 

Do. very mixed ... 

fld „ 

(>^d 

Seconds and Orey 

6d „ 


Thirds 

4d „ 

4d 

Winter Kids, special clips 

12d 

12d 

Do. good ordinary ... 

lOd .. 

lid 

Winter Hair 

Hd .. 

8 id 

Basuto Hair 

HJd .. 

Hidi 


Sllns are firm. Sheepskins in bundles, 4Jd. ; Pelts, 3^d. ; Caf)e8, I5d. ; damaged, 
4d. each; Groatskins, lO^d. ; damaged, 5d. per lb.; Angoras, 5|d. ; Shorn. 3|d. ; 
damaged, 2£d. per lb. ; Springbok, 8d. each; Johannesburg Sheep, 4^d. j Goat, V^d. ^ 
Angora.^. 4/.d. 

— Sundried, V^d. ; damaged, 6^d. ; Salted, 6^d. ; damaged, 5^d. ; Thirds, 3id. 
/7orn.s\ — 3^d. each all round. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT. 


Youth, inexperienced, now in England, is desirous of obtaining employment on a farm 
in thi.s Colony. Reply to A. Pk.vhson, 13. De Lorentz Street, ('ape Town. 


Employment on a stock farm wantwl for the purpose of learning. Willing to be 
a[»})rentice(l. Reply E. S. At3BOTT, P.O. Box 255. Cape Town. 


Eksenberg .student shortly leaving college, having completed his course, is desirous of 
emjiloyment as under-manager on a good stock farm within almut IGO miles of Cai>e Town. 
Would accept a small salary. Speaks Dutch fluently. About 19, strong, healthy and not 
afraid of hard w'ork. Reply Ivor J. Edwards, EUenberg Agricultural College, Mulder’s 
Vlei. 


Elsenberg student, completing full course at end of session, dt^ires em[)loyment on a 
farm (ostrich farm preferred). Would accept a small salary as a beginning. Reply 
Herbert Woof, Elsenberg Agricultural College, MuldePs Vlei. 


Elsenberg student, completing full course at the end of the year, seeks employment on 
farm. Fruit or dairying preferred if possible. Reply RioirARD B. Cook, Elsenberg 
Agricultural (College, Malder's Vlei. 
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MILK RECORD 

ELSENBURG COLLEGE HERD. 


Subjoined is the Milk Record to the IVhh September, 1008 : — 


Yield in Lbs. 


Breed and Cow. 

Days in 
Milk. 

During 

Sej)teniVH‘r. 

Total to 
date. 

Daily 

Average. 

FRIKSLANDS. i 

Cleopatrii 

228 

828 


40 0 

Romula 

\W 

804 


81 *5 

Victoria 

1S8 

098 

(•>.248 

:33-2 

Bell 

S2 

1,201 

3,4:5r. 

41*0 

Viohd 

(;2 

1,1 dO 

2,373 

:38'2 

Bose 

11 

L 1 : 3:3 

l,7‘.t0 

4 : 10 ; 


JERSEYS. 

Nora 


248 

r>24 

L2(;:3 

17*5 

Gladys 


142 

7(;4 

8,:')98 

28*0 

Gertie ... 


104 

772 

2,7r>9 

2(3*0 

Rosa 


82 

008 

1,007 

10 0 

Grace ... 


7(; 

d8() 

l,dd(> 

21*0 

G \V('iidolt‘n 


4.7 

4 77 

081) 

14 1 

GillilloW(‘i’ 


8:; 

1,( M)0 


88 4 


AYRSHIRES. 

Cherry ... 

12o 

448 

8,0(38 

24 .0 

Lolielia... 

100 

(340 

2, 1307 

2(3*9 

Queen Dot 

92 

(328 

2,482 

2(3*4 


HHOUrHOKN. 







82 

i,07;» 

i 8,Oo9 

87 


CROSSES. 

Bessie ... 


,323 

824 

10,748 

I 33-2 

Disa 

... 

198 

526 i 

1 

1 

4,353 

i 22 0 


F 
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SECOND EGG LAYING COMPETITION. 

WESTERN PROVINCE AGRICUI.TURAL SOCIETY. 


RECORD FOR SEPTEMBER, 1908, AND TOTALS TO END OF SEPTEMBER. 




1 




Total per Pen 







to date. 

Pen 

No. 

Owner. 

Breed. 

Pullet 

No. 

Eggs. 

Weight 

ozs. 

Eggs. 

Weight 

OZH. 

1 

1 

0. H. van Breda 

1 White Leghorns 

1 

24 






2 

20 







3 

23 

39^ 







19 

38, -i 

324 

603|{ 

2 

F. Muller 

Black Minorcas 

5 

19 

41* 






7 

r> 

i 1* 






8 

14 

28];! 

98 

207* 

3 

H. Chas. Starke 

[ Buff Orpingtons 

9 

17 







10 

11 

22U 






11 

18 

Ji4* 






12 

10 

21* 

186 

356J 

4 

J. W. Wright... 

White Wyandottes 

13 

21 

40A 






14 

8 

14l» 






15 

18 

41* 






10 

23 

. 

48n 

149 

aiois 

5 

C. H, van Breda 

White Leghorns 

17 

21 

40A 






18 

23 

43* 






19 

20 

42* 






20 

18 

34* 

319 

07(i* 

6 

F. T. Hobbs ... 

Silver Wyandottes ; 

21 

16 

27* 






22 

, 15 

29* 






23 

; 10 

29 






24 

i 21 

38* 

134 

246* 

7 i 

H. D. Bradlej... , 

Silver Wyandottes i 

?5 

13 

27* 






26 

; 14 

27H 






27 

17 1 

30* 






28 

i 14 j 

26|| 

182 

318|» 

8 

J. G. Lay 

White Leghorns 

29 

25 

47A 






80 i 

19 

39VV 






31 

17 







32 

22 

40t", 

265 i 

51011 

9 i 

0. H. van Breda 

White Leghorns 

33 

20 

8711 






84 

21 

47* 






85 

20 : 

38 



! 


j 

36 

22 1 

42* 

297 j 

569* 

10 i 

B. Johnston ... 

Buff Orpingtons 1 

87 

14 ! 

28* 



' 

! 


38 

15 ; 

26* 



i 


i 

89 

12 

2011 



! 

i 

1 

40 

10 ! 

1 

18* 

169 i 

1 

818* 
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RECORD FOE SEPTEMBER, 1908, AND TOTALS TO END OF SEPTEMBER-rowI. 








Total per Pen 







to date. 

Pen 

No. 



Pullet 

No. 


Weight 

ozs. 



Owner. 

Breed. 

1 

Eggs. 

Weight 

ozs. 

11 

S. Smith 

Silver Pencilled Wyandottes 

i '41 ^ 

' 20 

3.5 






; 42 

i 

18tJ, 






43 

15 







44 

11 

1 

156 


12 

(Vacant). 






l:i 

S. S^niith 

Brown Leghorns 

49 

22 







.50 

9 

16 






51 

20 







52 

20 

361.] 

178 

333 

14 

Clifford Hoole... 

Black Minorcas 

53 

19 

:^7VV. 






54 

22 

33 A 






55 

20 

341^ 






55 

18 

32jii* 

318 

547 

15 

S. Smith 

White Leghorns 

57 

23 

43^9 






58 

20 

3i>}j| 






59 

22 

44 






60 

21 

38t^ 

321 

5893 

10 

S. Smith 

While Leghorns 

61 

20 







62 

17 

31t's 






63 

9 

17 






64 

21 

36^^ 

296 

520,-. 

17 ; 

W. R. Allen ... 

1 White Leghorns 

65 

20 






1 

: 06 

15 







, 67 

19 

mi 






68 

19 


1S6 

369* 

18 

S. Smith ... 1 

! White Wyaudottes .. . 

69 

13 

23{2 






70 

20 







71 

’ 14 

2»H’ 






72 

17 

82tV 

214 

<08.', 

11) 

R. W. Ha»ell ... 

Blue Andalusians ... 

73 

21 







74 

I 18 






75 

2-i 







76 , 

1 16 

»2A 

229 

4382 

20 ! 

Clifford Hoole... 

Brown Leghorns ; 

77 ' 

18 

33 





78 1 

15 

34s 



i 


1 

1 

79 i 

19 

i 


1 


I 

80 

23 


266 j 

1713 

21 

R. W. Ha*ell ... 

White Wyandottes i 

81 ! 

11 

22U 





82 1 

Dead 






83 1 

22 






i 

84 1 

25 


162 1 

31SJ’ 

22 

S. Smith 

White la Bresse | 

85 

14 

23iS 




1 



1 

86 

12 

mi 


1 



1 

87 

17 

30.-5 

23k 


1 




88 

1 13 

205 

302]^ 

23 

R. J. Williams 

Black llinoroaa 

89 

15 1 

32, -V. 






90 

19 i 

38i« 

1 




j 

91 

19 


1 


wmmmm 



92 

11 

2355; 

120 1 

2I4S 
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BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY & FARMING NOTICES. 

Advertisements under this heading are inserted at the rate of 30 words for 2s. 6d., (minimum 
charge) per insertion, and 6d. per line of approximately six words above that number. Payment 
must accompany Order. Cheques and P.O.O. to be made payable to the Central News Aoency 
126-127, Long Street, Cape Town, to whom all communications should be addressed. 


OSTRICHES. 

SPECIALS ONLY.— Choice pairs, 2 years’ old’ 
£60 to £100 per pair. Younger birds at lower 
prices. — F. W. BAKER, Laughing Waters, 
Willowmore. 

OSTRICHES. — Young and old.— For further 
particulars, apply to Mr. R. S DE ViLLIERS, 
The Imperial Cold Storage jind Supply Co., 
Ltd., Porterville Road. 


PIGS. 

PURE BRED BERKSHIRE PIGS.- Prize Win- 
ning Stock. Beal’S and Sows, £3 each. Also 
Buff OriJidgton and White Leghorn Poultry, 
—Apply Manahek, Maitland River Farm, 
Green Bushes Hotel, Port Elizabeth. 

BERKSHIRE BOARS.— Pure bred. Ages two to 
tlfteen months. Bred by Charles Leonard, 
Esq. on his well known “ Gloria” Estate.— For 
further particulars, apply to Mr. R 8, DK 
VILLIKRS, ’Fho Imperial Cold Storage and 
Supply Co., T.td , Porterville Road. 


CATTLE. 

FRIEisLAND BULLS, bred from the best 
IMPOR’PED slock, from a few weeks to 
fifteen months old — For further i)artieulars, 
apply to Mr. R. S. DK ViLi.iKRs, The Imperial 
Cold Storage and Su])p!y Co, Ltd., Porterville 
Road. 


GENERAL. 

PASPALUM GRASS PLANTS.-Strong roots 

l>er Rail or smaller plants per Post to any 
address. See larger advertisement, page ix. 
this Journal.— A. C. BULLEU, Dwarsriviers 
Hoek, Stellenbosch. 


THE POULTRY YARD 


WHITE LEOHORN8.— Best Amerlciin Utility 

Strains. Settings of Eggs for sale, from pure- 
bred utility White Leghorns, F.O.R., 10/0 per 
setting of 16. Cockerels, 10/- to 20/-. Terms, 
cash i^ith order. Mrs. W. L. STEEL, 
Stellenbosch. 

BUFF ORPINGTONS, SILVER WYANDOTTES, 
BLACK MINORCA S, Winners of over OO 
prizes. Bred for Utility and Show points. 
Prices from 30/-. COCKBUKLS from 10/-. 
Will improve the table and laying qualities 
of common fowls. Mrs. R. F. Dott, Kenil- 
worth, Kimberley. 

HAZELL, Tregenna, Park Road, Rondebosch. 
Prize and utility, Andalusians, Brown Leg- 
horns, White and Columbian W'yandottes 
Two hundred prize.s, including Two Gold 
Medals and Three Silver Cups. Have pen 
containing winners last Rosebank Laying 
Competition. Correspondence invited. 

WRIGHT BROS., Highlands, Cape, Breeders of 
Black and Buff Orpingtons, White and I'art- 
ridge Wyandoites, Black Ljingshans and 
Champion Laying W'lliTE LEGHORNS. Birds 
for Sfue from 10/6 up. Terms Cash. Birds 
not approved may bo returned. Please Note 
400 Birds to select your wants from. Please 
mention this paper. 


BARKED PLYMOUTH ROCKS. Grand Egg- 
laying strain. Settings from these prize birds, 
r>/-: Ihdlets, .6/-; Cockerels. 7/6. Expert 
advice to Farmers free. Correspondence 
invited. Roth bury Poultry Yard, BeUville. 

BUFF ORPINGTONS. - THE FARMER'S 
FOWL. The fowl that LAYS WHEN EGGS 
ARE TOP PRICE. A 1 TABLE BUiDS. My 
Buffs have unlimited orchard and grass 
run, and are noted for hardiness and good 
laying qualities. Young stfX’k always for sale 
at very reasonable prices Ask for inclusive 
quotations ; carriage paid to any sttvtion in 
South Africa and AT MY IIISK to rail des- 
tination. My list of prizes won at shows all 
over South Africa will convince you that this 
imrivalled Cokmial strain of 10 years’ standing 
CAN HOLD ITS OW^N AGAINST IM- 
PORTED STOCK. Buy hardy Colonial-bred 
birds and save your pocket. Address ; A. C 
BULLER. Dwarsriviershook, Stellenbosch. 


ANGORA AND MERINO RAMS. 


The following mcml>ers of the Bedford C.C. lUim Breeders’ Association will hold Public Sales 
of all Rams they breed for Sale (now sold privately on farm), on the Second ’lliursday in September, 
October, January, March, at 11 o’clock, at Bedford 


PRINGLE BROTHERS 
C.W. WEBBER.. 

T. W. KING 
A. A. HOCKLY . . 

W. D. HOCKLY.. 

E. J. PRINGLE . . 

KEITH ROSS .. 
PAINTER & LEONARD 
Ac.. 


Ac., 


Glen Thom. P.O. Linton, Adelaide. 
Havelock Holme, P.O. Bedford. 


Kings vale, 

do. 

Culiendalc, 

do. 

Commando, 

do. 

Penderny, 

do 

Carvers, 

do. 

Prospect, 

Ac. 

do. 


All particulaTB and Catalogues to be obtained from the above. 

Clients not being able to attend may place their orders with any of the Breeders, who (on 
watisfuctory reference being given), will buy for them at the Sale. 


THOMAS WM. KING, 
President. 


T. C. HALL, 

Secretary. 
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AfiVEtlTtSEMENTS 


Buy your HIVES and FOUNDATION 

OK THK 

SOUTHERN APIARIES GO. 

Our FOUNDATION is made of COLONIAL BEES WAX, and therefore free from tbe 
possibility of FOUL BROOD Spores. Made under tbe supervision of Mr. H. L. 
Attbidge, Expert to the South African Bee-Keepers Association (for Cape Colony). 


Address: P.O. Stikland Siding, C.C. 



WARNING, -The Farmer's or Working Man’s 
Watch advertised by others at *17/0 is NOT TUK 
SAME as ours. We will if SPECUALLY desired 
supply similar ones at 10/- each, Post Free. 


WATCHES 

FOR ROUOH WORK, 

Our FARMERS’ Watch 

IN TWO SIZES, 

AS; ILLUSTRATED ; 

Dust and Watertight Silveroid Cases. 

Price 201 ^ 


20 -YEAR GUARANTEE. 


Same Watch with non-maj^netic movement 
price 28 /-. 

In Solid Silver Casee, 50/- 

Other Watches, Jewellery and 

Fancy Goods of every description 
Illustrated Catalogues {over 30(K) illustrations) 
free on ajjpliciition. 


WOLF BROTHERS, 

SPECIAL DEFr., 

Wholesale and Retail 

Watch Manufacturers and Jewellers, &c., 
54, DARLING STREET, ^ 
CAPE TOWN. 


W. H. SCHOLEFIELD & CO., 

WOOL & PRODUCE BROKERS, 

OOMMiSSIOM & FORWAROiRQ AOEMT8, 

FORT EI^IZABHTH. 

<Establl.h.cl , t977). 

WOOL, MOHAIR, OSTRICH FEATHERS and all other PRODUCE received and 
Sold at Highest Prices. 

GOODS CLEARED AT CUSTOMS and forwarded with promptitade. 

P.P Box I 83. Telographlc AddraM “ SOHOLEFIELO.” 


THE 

JlQpicultuital ^dujpti^l 

OF THE CAPE OF G0(5»C5^P(E. 


No. '>. NOVKMliER, 1908 . VOL. XXXIII. 


Published Montlilv in Knglifih and Dutch by the Dcjmrtment of Agriculture and 
difttrihvtcd gratitt to bona fide farmers in the Cape Colony on application 
through the Pcsideni Magistrate of the District. 


SUBSCUIPTION 68. PEK ANNUM. Post Free in South Africa. 

Remittances to be made Payable to the Publishers Cape Times, Ltd., Church St., 

Cape Town. 

Advertising. — Approved Advertisements are inserted. Full particulars can be 
obtained from the Sole Advertisinj? Contractors, TIIE CENTRAL NEWS 
AGENCY, LTD., 125-127, Long Street, Cape Town — P.O. Box 9 — Telephone 
No. 4. ‘18 — Telegraphic Address: “Periodicals” — to whom also all accounts 
must be paid. 

Postal Address: 

The Editor Agricultural Journal,” Department of Agriculture, Cape Town. 

Telegraphic Address: ** Bulletin,** Cape Town. 
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NOTES. 


Ordering Government Guano through Stationmasters. 

Farniors residing in the Wcslorii and South-Western districts of this 
Colony should note that^ with the view of assisting them in procuring 
Government Guano, arrangements have been made with the Railway De- 
partment, whereby supplies of this product may be obtained direct froni 
Cape Town, through the mediiim of local Stcation masters. Applications 
for guano, accompanied by payments in advance, may, therefore, now be 
placed with any of the Stationmasters within the districts herein referred 
to. The price of guano is i!6 per ton of 2,000 lbs., or 12s. per b£^ exf 200 
lbs., including bags, delivered to the Cape Town Railway Station. All 
railage charges are payable by the consigniee and, in the case of guano 
consigned to Sidings, these must be prepaid. 

Redwater N’accine. 

All a.pplications for Redwater Vaccine issued by the Veterinary 
Laboratory, Grahams town, the price of which is One Shilling (Is.) per 
dose, must in future be made either to the Director of the Veterinary 
Laboratory, Grahamstown, or to Civil Commissioners, and must he accom- 
pawled by remittances in cash, postal orders, money orders or drafts. 
Cheques will not be accepted. 


East Coast Fever Restrictions. 

It is notified by Proclamation No. 484 that from and after the 15th 
November, 19Q8, the introduction of transport wagons and other vehicles 
through the Ports of Entry at Umzimkulu and Stanford’s Drift shall be 
permitted only on production of a certificate signed by the District Resi- 
dent Magistrate of Ixopo c» Polela as the case may be, the station- 
master at Ixopo or Doniny brook, or a Justice of the Peace, Fieldcornet 
or Police Officer of either of the said Districts, to the effect that 
they were hauled by horses, mules or donkeys when leaving Ixopo or 
Donnybrook, which certificate shall be completed by the owner or person 
in charge showing that no horned cattle had been used before such vehi- 
cles shall be admitted through the said Ports of Entry. Proclamations 
Nos. 93 and 205 of 1908, are amended accordingly. 

Maize in London. 

Advices received to the end of October show that the London Maize 
Market had fallen off owing to the demand having decreased. The Ar- 
gentina shipments were insufficient for the normal re^uiremente in 
Europe; but owing to the crisis- in Bulgaria they were shipping as faat 
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as they could and keeping stocks up to the mark. The imports were 
198,000 qrs. as against 200,000 last year ; South African maize still main- 
tains its value. Prices, c.i.f. per qr. 480 lbs.: — La Plata, afloat, 26s. 9d. ; 
October-November, 26s. 7^d.; So-uth African on spot on sample, 28&. 6d. 


Altneria Grapes. 

The Department of Agriculture has from time to time published for 
the imformation of vine and fruit growers full particulars of the extensive 
trade that is being done in Almeria Grapes in British markets during 
several months each year, with a view to the possible development of this 
trade in this Colony. It was pointed out that this grape is a very hard 
variety, and is said to be capable of successful cultivation on very poor 
soils. The magnitude of the industry’^ in Spain may bo gathered from the 
fact that upwards of two million barrels were despatched from Almeria 
from the end of August to the beginning of December last year. Owing 
to the hardy character of the giape it can lx', stored for months, and as a 
matter of fact has been a serious competitor wdth Cape grapes during the 
past season. It is urged that if the grapes arrive in London from the 
commencement of March onwards they should realise from 3d, to 6d. per 
lb. Tlie Almeria grapes are packed in barrels weighing gross from 60 to 
65 lbs. and containing net about 48 lbs. of grapes. The packing material 
is cork-dust. It is suggested that if tlie trade is taken up at the Capo, 
the packing should be in boxes of measurement 20 x 15 x 10'', and cc>n- 
taining about 25 lbs. of grapes. The shipment would be in ventilated 
hold and not in cold storage, and the rate would l>e therefore 25s .per 40 
cubic feet against 55s. in cixd chamber. The total cost of packing, for- 
warding and selling such box is estimated at 3s. Details of the sales by 
auction of two lots of Almeria grapes totalling 3,391 barrels were re- 
ceived by last mail and the result<s are summarised hereunder for the fur- 
ther information of those who contemplate making experiments during 
the forthcoming season The lots put up averaged 20 barrels with 
average prices of alx>ut 10s. |wr barrel for 48 to 50 lbs of grapes net, 
which would be equivalent to 5s. {3er box of 24 ll>s. for Cape grapes packed 
in the sy>e(*ial manner suggested ; and with the total outlay of 3s. per box 
from the farm to the market would leave a balance of 2s. to the grower o;* 
about Id. per lb. The Trades Commissioner thinks that tliese grapes from 
the Cape would realise higher prices than Spanish, but naturally this can 
only be determined by actual experiment. Tlic foregoing facts are sub- 
mitted to growers with no recommendation further than that they shall 
use their own judgment in taking up the industry and that experiments 
with small lots are desirable. 


Trout Fishing Regulations. 

The following amended Trout Fishing Regulations have been pro- 
mulgated by Proclamation No. 475: — 

1. It shall be lawful to fish for Trout in the Berg, Breede (excluding 
its tributaries the Smallebladeren and Hollesloot), Eerste, Hex, Lourens, 
Bot, Palraiot and Zonder End Rivers and in any of the tributaries there- 
of, in Verkeerde Vlei, in the Division of Cei-es, and Princess Vlei, Ronde- 
vlei and Seacow Vlei, in the Cape Division, between the 1st day of Octo- 
ber in any year and the 15th day of January in the following year, both 
days inclusive, in the case of rivers, and in the case of vleis between the 
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15th day of September in any year and the 31st day of March in the fol- 
lowing year, both days inclusive; and in the Buffalo River, from the King 
William’s T'own Road Bridge to the junction of the Buffalo* and Izeleni 
Rivers, together with all the tributaries of the Buffalo River from the 
King William’s Town Road Bridge to its source, Zwartkops River, Izeli, 
Kedskarna, Kabusi and Wildebeeste or Tnxu Rivers, the Inhlalilani and 
the Gqogqora streadiis, together with the headwaters of the Uintata River, 
in the Tsolo District, and in the tributai’ios thereof, and the 6qiiig(iiskodo 
River (excluding its tributaries) in the Unizimkulu District, between the 
1st day of October in any year and the 31st day of March in the follow- 
ing year, both days inclusive; provided the folh^wing conditions be ob- 
seiwed, viz. : — 

(a) That no person shall fish for trout of any variety without having 
first registered iiis name with, and obtained a permit from the 
Resident Magistrate of any of the following Districts, viz.: — 
Cape Town, Paarl, Stellenbosch, Caledon, Ceres, Wellington, 
Tulbagh, Piquetberg, Worcester, Port Elizabeth, East London, 
King William’s Town, Grahainstown, Maclear, Tsolo and Urn- 
zirnkulu. 

(/>) That the means employed for capturing and killing trout shall bo 
rod and line only, and that artificial non-spinning fly only be 
used as a lure, except in the Princess Vlei where spinning lures 
can be used, provided that such lures shall be nnmnted with not 
more than three single h(K)ks instead of the usnal flights of 
double or triangle hooks; and no nets or other mode of capture 
shall be allowed, but this shall not be held to exclude the use of 
a legitimate landing net or gaff for landing the fish caught. 

(c) That if any trout less than 12 inches in length be cauglit, it shall 

be fevrthwith reluniicd to the water from which it was taken with 
as little delay and as little injiuy as possible, and that the num- 
ber of trout of 12 inches in length and over which may be caught 
by any one person in one day shall not exceed six. 

(d) That the consent of the owner on whose ground it is propo.sed to 
fish be first obtained. (In the case of waters situate within 
Forest Reserves a licence to lisli must be obtaiiK*fl from the 
Forest Department in addition to the jiermit. above alluded to.) 

(V ) That the permit issued l>e produced for inspection when demandcHl 
by any member of the Police Force, Forest Officer, or other 
Governmenit official or by the owner of the properiy on which 
the holder of the permit is fishing. 

(/*) That the pemiit be not transferable. 

2. Ripaj’ian owners shall not require to obtain a permit to fish for 
trout in the open waters on their own property during the fishing season, 
but such fishing shall be subject to the couditions mentioned in Regula- 
tion No. 1 of this Schedule. 

3, Any person or persons contravening any of the foregoing Regula- 
tions or any of the conditions thereof, shall be liable on conviction, to a 
fine not exceeding twenty pounds sterling (£20) for each offence, and in 
default of payment thereof to imprisonment with or without hard labour 
for a period not exceeding three months. 
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Removal of Sheep and Goats to the Transvaal. 

Attention is drawn to the Regulations which govern the removal of 
sheep and goahs from this Colony to the Transvaal, as these do not appear 
to bo as well known as they should be. Sheep and goats intended to bo 
introduced into the Transvaal are liable to examination at the Port of 
Entry on the Border, and if found to be infected on arrival on the Border, 
to bo sent back to tlie place from which they came, or to be detained at 
the Port of Entry pending enquiries, which in cither case will mean heavy 
loss to the owners. Small stock ( n. nmtt for the Transvaal jnust. be ac- 
companied as far as the Border by the owner's pass, form “ C, ’ as required 
in the case of clean sheep removed within the limits of the Cape Colony, 
but such pass is only available as far as the Border, and no one within 
tliis Colony has the power to grant permits for tlie removal oi small 
stock into the Transvaal. Careful observance of these Regulations will 
save owners of small stock much inconvenience and loss, such as is bound 
(otherwise to occur. 

Citrus Fruit in England. 

The following report, date<l IGtli Octoln^r, has been received from the 
Trades Commissioner, London, on the shipment of fruit per R.M.S. 

“ Walmcr Castle,” wbicli sailed from Cape Town on 9th September last, 
and is published by the Department of Agriculture for general in- 
formation : - 

(a) Oranges. — The fruit generally was of a good (juality; but the 
In^xes w'ero far too loosely packed and caused considerable loss, as will Im? 
seen from returns. All the fruit liad to be i*e-paeked, whieli caused a loss 
of 18 boxes. The sound fruit thus re-packed made from 9s. to 12s., and 
the whole lot made an average price of Gs. kl. per box. 

(h) Oranges. — These were fairly sound and of a rather go<Kl (juality. 
They were, however, far tfK> loosely packed, and the battens of the boxes 
were too wide apart, w'hieli invited pilfering. They were all re-packed, 
which caused the loss of a few boxes. The lot, however, realised an 
average price of 6s. 2d. per box. 

(r) Oranges and Naartjes. — Tlie orang(\s arriv(^d in a fairly good con- 
dition. The fruit was, however, still too loosely j)a< ked ; but the quality 
was good, and they therefore made the very fair average price of 8s. 2d. 
per box. The d(^alors complain that the battens of the boxes were t(X) 
wide apart, which invited pilfering. The naartjes wbicli were dealt with 
on Covent Garden, were t(M> small t ,) satisfy the niark(d ; besides whieli, 
naartjes on the whole made veiT bad prices during the last few weeks. 
There were some wasty fruits in the boxes, all of wbicli bad to be re- 
packed, which cau.scd the loss of one (*ase. It is not advisable to ship 
naartjes unless they are large and of go<Ki (|ualitv, and packed in shallow 
trays. 

(d) Oranges. — Tliese amved in a fairly gmid condition, and were sold 
direct from Southampton. The fiaiit was, however, too loosely packed ; 
but the quality was good and they, therefore, made the fair average price 
of 8s. 9d. per box. Tlie dealers (‘omplain that the battens of the boxes 
were too wide apart, which invited pilfering. 

(e) Oranges.-- These airivod in a fairly gcKid condition, although 
there were a goral many wasty. They had to be re packed, which, of 
course, caused a loss in the number of boxes; they were all sold direct 
from Southampton and made the average price of Gs. lOd. per box. The 
dealer'^ complaiu that the battens of the boxes were too wid(^ ajiart. 

(f) Naartjes. — This fruit, which was sold direct from Southampton, 
was too small to satisfy the mai'kot. There was some wasty fruit in the 
boxes, all of which had to be repacked, which caused the loss of cases. 
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A Portable Motor Boring Plant. 

A South Axustralian firm of engineers, Messrs. J. L. Scott and Son, 
of Mannum, have adapted the motor engine to a portable drilling plant. 
This plant (says an exchange) is just now doing remarkable boring work 
in the Mannum district. It is driven by a 5-h.p. motor, giving 46 strokes 
per minute to the tool and 3 ft. 3 in. stroke, working a 7-cwt. drilling 
tool at a maximum fuel cost of 4|d. per hour, or 3s. per day of eight 
hours. The folding tubular derrick measures 29 ft. to top. Length of 
steel drill coil and slush pump coil are each about 520 ft., and have a 
thickness of | in. and | in. respectively. The steel girder frame for the 
carriage measures 8 in. by 4 in.; length of body, 15 ft. 2 in.; width, 4 ft. 
1 in.; hind wheels of carriage are 4 ft. 6 in. diameter and 7 in. wide; 
while the front wheels measure 3 ft. 6 in. diameter. The turn table is of 
pressed steel, and the only woodwork in the whole plant is in the tool- 
boxes, while the circulating tank at back of carriage serves as the re- 
ceptacle for the boring tools when the plant is on the track. The crank 
wheel is 3 ft. 6 in. diameter, and the fast and loose flywheel 2 ft. 6 in. 
There are only four spur wheels on the machine, and the plant has the 
reputation of working with a success that has in every sense more than 
justified the expectation of the manufacturers and the investment of the 
purchaser, who is doing remarkably successful contract boring work with 
his plant in the district of Mannum. Illustrations show the whole outfit 
to be of a very handy and easily portable nature. 


Export of Fruit — Season 1908-9. 

It is notified for general information that, with reference to para- 
graph VIII., page 5, of the Bulletin issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture, dealing with the Export of Fruit during the forthcoming season, 
the date up to which Agreements with Shippers may be forwarded to the 
-Department has been extended to the 30th November, 1908. 
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Cattle Bails. 

Maori-Pakoha,” writ’ tig from Thaba 'Nt hu, says ; — When visiting 
a neighbour the other day I came across an old number (September, 1907) 
(>f your valuable journal. In its pages I noticed an illustration of a yard 
crush and C4ittle bail, t-aken from an Australian paper. It is a useful 
construction and caused ruy memory to fly back to the ’80’s, and recollect 
that during that time I had invented an even more useful crush. My 
father was in the habit of speying several hundred heifers each year, and 
finding the work of catching each lieast very irksome, offered me a reward 
of £20 if I could invent a useful crush. At the time I was studying 
architecture, and being keen on my studies evolved from my fertile 
brain the fallowing useful ci*usli : — 



Fig. A represents the race. B is the bail. CD is a swinging sus- 
pended gate, C being a long gate reaching from post E to post Fy and D 
is a short swinging gate, the width of the race, reaching from E to G. 
ll are stationary rails nailed on the outside ot the posts li and G. The 
posts 1 and J are about a foot taller than the rest of the posts, and have 
slotted into them a stout round bar, say six inches in diameter. The 
plan of forming and erecting the swinging gates C and D is as illustrated 
in sketch Fig. B. 1 is the post iE', 2 is a long, strong bar bored to fix and 
work on 3 and carrying gates G and D, so that when a beast is run up the 
race and fixed into the bail the gate G is swung open and D closes up the 
race, preventing any cattle coming up the raoe, and leaves an open unob- 
structed space to work with the knife. 
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Then on the rail K, a^j in sketch Fig. C, there are fixed at 4 and 5 
strong hooks or rings holding a strong two-inch rope 6, that when passed 
under the beast’s belly and brought up and fixed over the handle 7 is 
pulling tight on the animal. The handle 7 is a stout wiry piece of wood 
about four feet long, slotted firmly into the bar 8 at a little above the 
level of the hooks. A strong man then seizes hold of the handle 7 and 
with very little exertion pulls it back, the strain lifting the animal a few 
inches off her feet, and the operation of spoyiiig can then be carried 
through with no hindrance from a fence or rail in the way or kicking 
from the animal. So successfully did the plans work that my paronta' 
neighbours were constantly requesting permission to use the yaid and 
crush. I have forgotten to mention that all this took place in New Zea- 
land long before the g-reat boom in dairying prevailing at the present 
day. Now, I do not exjjcct that s} tying is practised in any part of the 
Colony. 


The Ked or Sheep Louse. 

The Ked {Melophayns orinus) commonly known to farmers in this 
Colony as the sheep louse (writes Mr. Alan G. Davison, Chief Inspector of 
Sheep), has during recent years spread to many parts of the country, and 
proved most troublesome among flocks of Merino sheep, grazed in the 
high grass-veld districts. In the division of Barkly East, the pest has de- 
velop^ in a remarkable manner, and but few flocks appear to be wholly 
free from its depredations. 


To a casual observer, some of the sheep examined during a recent 
visit made to the districts of Barkly East and Macloar, would appear to 
be badly infeeted with scab, so torn and ragged were the fleeces. The 
keds which infested these flocks were present in considerable numbers, 
and evidently caused intenise irritation, as evidenced by the manner in 
which many of the sheep had scratched and torn out their fleeces, until 
the animals presented a tattered and unsightly appearance. As many 
questions are continually asked by farmers regarding the treatment nec^es- 
sary to destroy the keds, a few facte respecting the life history of the 
parasite, as well as some hints relative to the most effectual treatment for 
the destiniction of the parasite, may possibly be of use to those who are 
anxious for information on the subject. 


Life lligtovy . — Unlike most insects, the female Ked does not lay 
eggs, but produces maggots, so far advanced in development that they im- 
mediately turn to puparia, after being deposited in the wool. Those 
puparia are somewhat like apple-pips in appearance, and are easily seen 
at the base of the wool fibre of infected sheep. Repixiduction is slow, a 
female lays but one puparium at a time, and only five, or possibly eight 
during her life time. There does not appear to be any definite time fixed 
for the hatc;hing of the puparia, but, generally speaking, from three to 
twenty days after the puparia is deposit^ in the wool, the adult parasite 
is hatched out. The brewing season seems to be confined to the spring 
and summer moniths. The Ked, which is a wingless fly, lives entirely on 
the sheep. It has six legs covered with hairs and each terminated by a 
hook. Oh each side are seven stigmata or breathing orifices. The para- 
site is providied with a proboscis, tubular and toothed at the end, with 
which it atcratches or pricks the skin of the sheep, and lives on the blood 
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which exude® from the punctiured spot, as well as on the debris of the 
skiinl. Thejr will draw blood from a man, secreting at the same time a 
venom which causes swelling and irritation. The Ked may, however, 
also obtain nourishment from the natural grease or yolk of the fleece 
which it inhabits. They are found especially on long woolled sheep, and 
after shearing they leave the shorn for the unshorn or the lambs, where 
they secure bj^ter cover. The life time of the female is said by competent 
authorities to oe from three to four months, although it is not denied that 
it may survive for a period of twelve months. After the female has pro- 
duced one batch of progeny (say from five to eight puparia) she dies. 


To DtHtroy the Ked . — Ihiring 1904 experiments were conducted in 
Great Britain, with the object of determining which of the sheep dips 
commonly used by farmers would prove the most effective in destroying 
the Keds. Some sixteen preparations were tested, but the purpose in 
view will be served by‘ dealing with a few of tiie dips well known to far- 
mers in this Colony. A sulpliur and lime dip, prepared in accordance 
with the directiciiits recommended by the Government of New Zealand, for 
the eradication of scab, which consisted of 25 lbs. of sulphur and 12A lbs. 
of lime to 100 gallons of water, had very little effect on the keds. A fluid 
carlK>lic dip, wdiich dissoleved very readily when poured into cold water, 
was found to be very effective in destroying keds, but some of the puparia 
left behind in the bath, or on the sheep, were afterw^ards hatched out. 
Tobacx'o and sulphur yielded gcKid results. The dip was made by steep- 
ing 35 lbs. of finely grouind tobacco for four days, straining off the liquid 
and adding 10 11x5. of flowers of sulplnir, the whole being well stirred to 
secure an even admixture and the total bulk made up to 100 gallons. 
Tho mixture was heated to 110® F., and each sheep immersed for one 
minute. The animals treated revealed no living keds upon an examinar 
tion being made subse(|uont to the dipping, but the puparia were evi- 
dently unharmed. Another dip, consisting of tobacco and sulphur mixed 
with soft soap, destroyed the keds, but some of the puparia afterwards 
hatched out on the sheep. Any of the sheep dips which are used, arseni- 
cal, tobacco or carbolic, will probably prove effet’tive. In connection with 
tho tobacco and sulphur dip already mentioned, I might explain that 36 
lbs. of ground tobacco with 10 lbs. of sulphur to 100 gallons of water 
would probably be equal to one tin of Tobacco Extract mixed with 120 
gallons of water, plus the 10 lbs. of sulphur 


As none of the preparations I have mentioned will destroy the 
puparia, a- second dipping is necessitated, and the question naturally 
arises, what period should bo allowed to* intervene between the two dip- 
pings. Mr. Law, F.R.C.V.S., in his Text Book on Veterinary Medicine, 
recommends an interval of one or two weeks between the first and second 
dipping, but, as this writer adds, the puparia hatch out in the course of 
four weeks, it might Ido desirable to postpone the second dipping for a 
longer period. Other evidence shows that the puparia may not hatoh out 
until twenty-one days after being deposited in the wool, and there being 
no proof that keds cam produce puparia within three weeks after they are 
hatched, the second dipping might be performed about eighteen or twenty 
days after the first operation. Whichever conrse may be adopted, l>oth 
sheep and lambs should be dipped, and the flock placed on clean pasture 
for a few weeks to obviate the danger of keds being picked up which may 
have fallen from the sheep. 
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Farmers’ Wool Presses. 


Mr. C. A. Shoard, of Bitterne, Toise River, forwards the sketch, pub- 
lished herewith of a wool press he has designed and had made. It con- 
sists of a double wool box built of deal, 1^x9 inches, and cross piece© of 



Farmers* Wopl Presses. 

the sajne wood 3x4^ and two pieces 3 E 9 inches between the boxes. 
The iton apparatus on the top of the box is composed of a wrought iron 
bearing arm which is attached at one end of the shaft, and is made so 
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that the other end when bolted and screwed fast by tlie thumb screw 
rests firmly on an iron perpendicular plate on the opposite side of the 
box. The shaft is firmly fixed in a perpendicular position in a central 
position between the boxee. The bearing arm is fastened to the shaft on 
the swivel system to enable the apparatus to swing round and operate on 
the second box. Tlie bearing arm has a hole drilled through its centre 
through which the perpendicular steel screw and cast iron wheel with 
screw bush operates, and at the end of the screw is fixed the pressure 
board of wood three inches thick. The press is worked by turning the 
wheel with the hand, which causes the screw with the pressure board to 
work downwards, but does not revolve, and in coming in contact with the 
wool presses it. Two fills with a shifting box on the top of wood box is 
sufficient to fill a bale. The press is strongly built, and an ordinary boy 
can turn the wheel and cannot break it. 

Mr. Sheard successfully pressed his twelve months’ clip of wool last 
December with this press. His agent, when offering the wool in East 
London, had some bales stood up on end and opened the whole of the top 
flap, so that buyers could see exactly how the fleeces had been rolled and 
packed. The opinion expressed by the buyers was that they had never 
seen South African wools so well packed, and Mr Sheard was congratu- 
lated on the manner in which he had done it. Mr. Sheard packed in 54 
skirted fleeces in each bale, amd after the pressure was taken off the wool 
was undisturbed, and as bright as before pressure was put on. 


The Destruction of Rats. 

Many correspondents lately have raised the question of rat destruc- 
tion. Tills pest is growing to serious dimensions in some parts of the 
Colony, largo extents of the veld being eaten out and ruined by these 
creatures. The damage done is something considerable, and the devas- 
tated zone is extending. As so many of our readers are interested, it 
would be worth their while to test a now preparation which is now on the 
market known as “ Ratiii.” Tliis preparation is a culture from a bacillus 
which is said to be deadly to rats and hariiiloss to any other living thing. 
It spreads a disease among the rats which gives, according to Gennan 
Government reports, a case mortality of 100 per cent., and is, according 
to the India plague authorities, absolutely indifferent to any changes of 
temperature. The microbe is known in textbooks on bacteriology as 
Neumann ^8 bacillus, and was discovered accidentally in the urine of a 
child. By a process which can only be described as “ breeding,” however 
strange that may sound, Neumann succeeded in producing a microbe with 
an enormous rabkilling power. His work was continued by Dr. Bahr, of 
Copenihagen, whose variety of Neumann’s bacillus is the preparation 
under notice known as “ Ratin.” “ Ratin ” is obtainable of the Ratin 
Bacteriological Laboratory, 17, Gracechurch-street, London, England. 


“ Ratin ” is not the only preparation of tliis description on the mar- 
ket, others having been introduced at various times. With the others 
there was the drawback that those rats which did not take the infection 
or recovered became immune, and the remedy threatened to be almost as 
bad as the evil ; for in the course of time a new tribe of immune rats would 
arise and l>e unaffected by the culture. Ratin," from the particulars to 
hand, seems to share this weakness as well, but it has the advantage of 
supplying a supplementary preparation which is stated to be effective 
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against immune rats. Tin's is described as Ratin No. 2. We have no 
knowledge of these preparations beyond the above statements which are 
extracted from information supplied from the Ratin Laboratory, and can- 
not, therefore, vouch for all the virtues claimed. But considering the 
extent of the damage done in this country yearly by rats, it should be 
worth experimenting with. Whether the varietiee of field rats we have in 
this country would prove as susceptible as those experimented with else- 
where is as yet an open question. 


Wire Worm in Sheep. 

Mr. B. J. Nilaii'd, of Mount Pros|>ect, forwards a further communica^ 
tion on the above subject in which, referring to the salt and lime water 
recommended by Mr. A. C. McDonald in the September issue, he writes : 
“ I may say that I have also tried the salt and lime water, and found it 
very effective, but only in a dry season when the sheep can be kept from 
water and ini a way forced to take to the salt water in the troughs. Lrast 
year we had a very wet season, and I found that the sheep would not 
drink the salt and lime water in the troughs as readily as in a dry season, 
and I put it down to the fact that it was almost impossible to keep the 
sheep from water in the veld, and that they were being re-infected with 
wire- worm faster tham tlie little salt and lime water they drank could cure 
them. I next tried dosing with brine- water, and in this case the cure was 
worse than the disease, for not only did I kill the worm but the sheep as 
well, so that idea had to be abandoned. I also found that dosing with the 
brine-water, weak enough for the sheep to stand it, did not kill the worm 
in one dose. 


I next tried Bert Bowker s Cure, and consider that it worked won- 
ders with the sheep, for they commenced to improve immediately after 
being dosed, and rapidly got rid of that pale, bloodless appearance so 
easily noticed on sheep badly diseased with wire- worm. I made a 
point of carefully examining any sheep that were killed or liad died, and 
was agreeably surprised with the result. I am of the opinion that Bert 
Bowker’s Cure is the best remedy we have for wire-worm, because it is 
quite as effective as bluestone, if not more so, and not nearly as dangerous, 
and, being a powder, is much more easily administered, which is a big 
consideration. I may also add that I am in no way interested in the 
Cure or its sale, and I do not think that anyone who reads the papers 
could accuse the owner of trying to obtain a cheap advertisement. ' 


Pseudo-Scorpion in Beehives— cancroides. 

Mr. E. T. Wells, writing from Queenstown, forwards some particulars 
regarding the pseudo-scorpion in beehives, to which attention hae been 
drawn in these pages. He found the insect some yeaxiif b^ and sent 
specimens to the British Bee Journal, These were sent' ' W Mr. R. I. 
Peacock, with a request for infoonation, who supplied the following: — 
The sketch you sent this morning represents what I believe to be an 
undescribed species of vhdiftr. The ohelifers constitute an order of 
arachnidia allied to spiders, scorpions, mites, etc. We have a few speci- 
mens of this species in the Museum, which came some years back from 
Natal. The trick of catching hold of the bee's legs is common to sH the 
species of the group. Our English species, 0, cancroides^ i6t example, 
ss well as other genera of the same group, may often be found han^ng 
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on to the legs of flies and tiimlit; others again in South America and 
elsewhere get under the elytra of large beetles. The reason for the habit 
is unknown', though perhaps it may be connected with the feeding habits 
of the ohelifers, which devour mites and other small insect-like animals. 
I should say that they would inflict no damage upon the bees. They 
might conceivably destroy the eggs, but I do not think it likely. If they 
infest the hives, it is most likely in quest of parasitic mites and ticks.'’ 
Another correspondent of the HriiUh Bee J ouriial later on described 
these pseudo -scorpions as being also found in old papers, being known 
in Germany as the book scorpion.” They are, he says, also found in 
fowl houses. They live upon mites and ticks, but, in addition to these, 
devour paper lice {Phocus domesticus , Latr.), so that they may be regarded 
as distinctly useful. Mr. Wells adds that he has found no damage arise 
from the presence of these' insects in his hives, and they soon disappear 
from bar-frame hives. They seem to fee<l on the small mites, which now 
and again can be seen on (he tops of frames, but in gcK)d hives this food 
supply is soon exhausted. 
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IN THE DISTRICT OF WORCESTER. 


IRRIGATION IN THE NUY VALLEY. 

The closing days of September saw the formal opening by the Prime 
Minister of the Colony of one of the most promising small Irrigation 
Schemes which this Colony can show at the present time. The District 
of Worcester and all the sections of country watered by the Breede River 
and its many tributaries have long been looked to as holding out pros- 
pects almost unrivalled for the carrying out of imgalion schemes on vary- 
ing scales. Tlic flow of water in the streams and the general fertility of 
most of the soils, combined with the favourable climatic conditions, all 
contribute towards a generally accepted conclusion that no more favour- 
able sites are to be found in South Africa for the prosecution of such 
enterprises. In addition it has also to be remembered that the type of 
farmer which has l)een settled hereabouts for generations is an asset which 
can be counted with, for most of them arc more or less intimate with irri- 
gation farming in some of its most successful phases. 

The Nuy Inigation Scheme of which a good deal has been heard 
from time to time originated from efforts — which go back at least two 
generations, if not more — that were directed towards obtaining control of 
the mountain streams which go to form the Nuy River and utilise their 
waters for the service of the valuable lands which lie in the valley of the 
same name. The head waters of the stream rise far back in the moun- 
tains, and form part of those that flow from the farm Keerom,” in the 
Montagu District, owned by a family named De Kock. The rights to the 
waters flowing into the Nuy Valley were secured many years ago by the 
forebears of those who have brought the present scheme to fruition. In 
those days it was not a difficuilt matter to apportion the flow, for there 
were very few farms in the valley, but with the increasing importance of 
the cultural industries which developed and the consequent subdivi- 
sion of the farms, difficulties arose which led to dispute®. The whole of 
the water was owned by two groups of farmers, comprising six upper and 
seven lower, each group being entitled to a half share. When the die 
pute® arose the whole matter was referred to the Supreme Court, which, 
BO far back as 184fl, in the person of Judge Menzie®, held a court on the 
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s^t and gave a judgment which forbade the taking out of any water 
higher up than the spot marked F on the plan published herewith. At 
.this spot a cement dani was built for the purpose of dividing tlie waters, 
and that construcftion still stands to mark the line of demarcation be- 
tween the old and the new. The consequence was that previous to the 
inauguration of the present scheme all the irrigation waters were led out 
by furrows starting immediately below this “ deel dam. As can easily 
be seen by glancing at the plan the extent of ground which could l>e 
served from this point was, comparatively speaking, limited. All that 
could be brought under the furrows was long ago irrigated, but as there 
was still a goodly surplus of water and plenty of land which could be 
served, provided the intake could be moved higher up the stream, a body 
of the more progressive farmers took the present scheme in hand. It is 
needless here to trace the difficulties and troubles which they encountered 
in their efforts to convince all interested how much it was to the general 
benefit to sink their differeuices and by co-operation and mutual effort, as 
well as sacrifice, enhance the prosperity of the whole community. Suffice 
it to relate that even these difficulties were ultimately overcome and the 
new scheme sot fairly going. It was only by such complete co-operation 
that it was possible to set aside the conditions imposed by the Menzies 
judgment and divert the waters at a higher level to command the lands 
which were available for irrigation. 

Description of the Works. 

The works inaugurated on the 30th September were designed by the 
Irrigation Department of the Colony for the puiposo of more fully utili- 
sing the water of the river and generally of impmving the practice of 
irrigation in the valley. The Summer flow, ?>., the i^erenriial water of 
the river, falls as low as about 2 cubic feet per second, whilst in the winter 
the average flow is considerably in excess of this and at times reaches 100 
cusecs. The chief crops grown in the vailey are vines, lucerne and cereals. 
The vines usually require about one irrigatioiii in the summer, the lucerne, 
of course, requires more; and one cusoc will water about 200 acres. The 
cereals require water chiefly in the winter months and one cusec will then 
water about 400 acres. 

The works as constructed consist of two portions, viz., a line of steel 
pipes 16 inches in diameter and. about 13,000 feet long, capable of carry- 
ing a maximum of 8 cusecs, for the upper proprietors, and a furrow some 
17 miles long, carrying as a maximum 30 cusecs, for the lower proprietoTB. 

Tlie plan shews the general distribution of the works. A concrete 
weir across the river at “ A " diverts into a furrow 12 feet wide the whole 
flow of the river (up to the capacity of the furrow which is about 40 
cusecs). At “ B a masonry head regulator, with two shutters, controls 
the furrow beyond and prcrvetntts excessive floods passing down, the sur- 
plus spilling above the regulator l>ack to the river channel. About a 
quarter of a mile below the regulator is built the main division weir, 
“ C,'’ which divides the whole flow of the furrow into two equal parts, 
on© for the upper and the other for the lower proprietors. 

The steel pipes supplying the former commence at a small concrete 
pit immediately below the division weir, antd forming a portion of the 
same construction. (See illustratioai.) These extend down the valley 
soihe 10,000 feet to the point where the pip© line divides into two 

branches, one carrying water to the right and the other to the left side 
of the valley. The lower proprietors' share of the water passes from the 
dividon weir “ C ’’ back into the river channel down which it flows for 
about a tnile to '' D where it is diverted into the furrow by a low weir. 
This futrow, which can carry about 30 cusecs, extends for some 17 miles 
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The canal on tho K rants, shgwing some of the maeoorj work. 
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or so down the valley. la order to make the works quite complete, some 
device has still to be added for the division of any surplus water rejected 
by the head regulator together with drainage collected below the division 
weir. 

The work has cost between £15,000 and £16,000. The original esti- 
mate prepared by the Director of Irrigation was £13,000, but in execu- 
tion the actual cost exceeded this by some £3,000. £15,500 has been 

loaned for the purpose by the Government on the security of the rates. 

The management has been in the hands of an Irrigation Board, ooini- 
sis-ting of the following seven members, with Mr. P. J. Theron as Secre- 
tary ; — Messrs. Alwyn Petrus Burger, Thomas Amoldus Hugo, Alwyn 
Petrus K.loppers, Dirk do Vos Rabie, Johannes Christian Rabie (S.son), 
Petrus Jacobus Rabie, and Philip Rudolph Rabie. A sub-committee ^ 
three was deputed by the Board to see to the details of the construction. 
These three gentlemen were virtually the constructors of the works, en- 
gaging their o«wn labour and purchasing materials, and, with such pro- 
fessional aid and advice from tho Irrigatiofi Department as was necessary, 
they have succeeded in constructing a first-class work at a very reasonable 
cost. 

As this was the first (x>-operative scheme which came under the Irri- 
gation Department after its establishment in February, 1904, more atten- 
tion was bestowed upon it, both in. the early stages of its development 
and during the construction of tlie works, than would be fomid possible 
now when the awakened interest in irrigation, as the result of the ap- 
pointment by the Government of expert advisers, strains to the utmost 
the limited resources of the Department. The extent to which this 
awakening in irrigation development has taken place will be readily un- 
dei*stood when it is realised that, in addition to the more comprehensive 
projects and the larger State conducted surveys, such as the Ashton Canal 
Scheme, the Oliphants River, FiSh River, and Hex River i*econnaissances, 
the staff has during the four years of its departmental existence, dealt 
with something like three hundred applications^ for expert advice in con- 
nection with irrigation projects. True, not all of these have resulted in 
completed works, such as the one forming the subject of this article, but 
a large percentage of them have results to show, either in new works con- 
structed or old ones improved. The most healthful sign of progress, how- 
ever, is ini the fact that the applications are month by month steadily in- 
creasing in number. Though these applications are generally from indi- 
vidual farmers, several are from co-operative groups, and many schemes 
which at present appear sufficiently small to be controlled by an individual 
landowner, give promise of extension, and will probably ultimately re- 
quire the formation of Imgation Boards similar to the Nuy. Mr. T. E. 
Scaife, Circle Engineer of the Irrigation Department, stationed at Robert- 
son, and Mr. W. M, Watt, Assistant Engineer, rendered good service in 
connection with the Nuy scheme, for which they gained the thanks and 
appreciation of tlie Boai^l, 

That the work was not all quite simple could be readily seen by those 
visitors who on the opetning day were sufficiently energetic to walk along 
the portion of the furrow excavated through the krantz, where there is 
evidence of much hard work having been done and much ex- 
plosive and steel having been expended to win a way for the water through 
several miles of very hard ground. 

The scheme makes no provision for storage on a large scale, but dur- 
ing tl^e winter the flow will often be more than can be utilised imme- 
diately on the land!, and the farmers who have a use for it may 
if they like, store the surplus in dams constructed on their own lands, 
many good sites for which exist. The total area of land now commanded 
hy the works described is over 8,000 acres. 
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The Nuy valley is one of several side valleys opening into the Breede, 
which share with it many natural advantages difficult to beat by any dis- 
trict of so great extent in the Colony. First, there is the advantage of 
the perennial water in the Breede and many of its tributaries. The 
Breede, rising in the mountains surrounding Ceres, brings down a 
plenteous supply of water. Even throughout the summer the waters of 
the river never fail, and from the Ceres district, in the driest seasoini, a 
perennial stream flows of immense value, whilst many of the tributary 
streams, notably the Hex, Smal Bladeren, and Holsloot, add to the flow 
lower down. True, in the dry season most of this water is used by the 
various canals leading olf, so that very little may flow past the weir which 
diverts the water into the Breede River furrow above Robertsoui; but 
that so much water is already utilised is a matter for oongraiulation. In 
the winter the discharge of the river is very great, at times more than 
20,000 cusecs flowing over the Robertson weir. The full utilisation of 
this flow of the river has for some time been engaging the attention of the 
Irrigation Department, and a scheme has been prepared — the Ashton 
Canal scheme — which could effect this purpose. If this great work is car- 
ried out we may reasonably hope to see within a very few years such agri- 
cultural development in the Breede Valley as will place it second to none 
in the country. 

The second great natural advantage which the valley possesses is that 
the central portion — extending roughly from Worcester to Swellondam — 
possesses a Karoo soil and Karoo climate. When to these is added the 
abundance of water already referred to, and which is not by any means 
a usual attribute of Karoo country, it will be readily seen that it possesses 
natural gifts, which only await proper development to produce a rich and 
fertile district. 

The above notes, with the illustrations and the plan published here- 
with, should give a very fair idea of the magnitude and sul:)stantiality of 
the works throughout. The necessity of the pipe line, it may be further 
explained, arose from the fact that the furrow could not be made to serve 
all the rec|uirements of the upper proprietors, owing to the conformal ion 
of the ground. Tlie illustrations show that the valley, for the greater 
part of the upper portion wheiu the waters are diverted, is botli narrow 
and steep. The canal had to be cut on one side of this valley in order 
to meet the requirements of the lower proprietors. But to meet all the 
necessities of the upper proprietors, the water had to be caiTied across 
the valley again, hence the pipe line, which really acts as a syphon on an 
enormous scale, and thus delivers the water for the upper proprietors at 
a much higher level than, could possibly be served by gravitation from 
the main furrow. Tho scheme thus looks, at first glace, a little compli- 
cated, but once on the spot the whole thing is quite clear. 

The Cultural Activities of the Valley. 

The Irrigation! Works were, naturally, the leading feature of interest 
to the large and influential gathering of visitors who assembled on the 
opening day to enjoy the hospitality of the promoters of the scheme, but 
as there are many other features of the valley which are of equal interest, 
I took advantage of the occasion* to have a fairly comprehensive look 
around prior to that interesting ceremony. I then saw a good deal of 
both the farms, the farmers, and their farming methods. To say that it 
was an unmixed pleasure to find so much keen and energetic cultivation 
in so comparatively small a community is but a feeble expression of the 
impreseions I received. On every hand on© sees not only signs of well- 
4i^©etied activity, but the activity itself, for the people of the Nuy are a 
busy community. 
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The canal on thi? Kran'z, top view. 



Pipe line on treewU croedng n river. A Dem In the making. Pipe line on maeonry piew. 
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Outfall of pipe hue at highest point. 


The pressure a few feet lower. 


River Mountains to the north, that seem to hedge in the whole of that 
section. This valley gradually narrows towards tlie mountains until it 
doses in to the dimensions of a defile. It is in this narrow section that 
the water is diverted. The river itself winds a rather devious course 
through the bottom lamds, and it is in this portion where the existing cul- 


Hatour^jr Aqueduct carrying the .canal over a spruit. 

tivatioh escteihfis. Bui the new canal will enable the farmers to carry 
their cultivmoih on to much higher levels, and thus bring in a very wide 
stretch <C: rei^^ ^^^1^ Remises to give as good results as that 

now under ci^, To give some idea of what has be^ done in the past 
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I may mention that well within the memory of some members of the older 
families the lower portions of the vaJley were frequently flooded and al- 
most swamps in the winter. All that has been changed by means of deep 
drainage, and now that the value of this method is established it is being 
follow^ up on a much larger scale. 

The main crop in the past has been the vine, and a very large extent 
of the valley is stall devoted to viticulture. Even in the present depressed 
condition of the industry many of the farmers are busily engaged in re- 
constituting on American stocks, for the dreaded phylloxera has made its 
appearance, and its ravages are apparent in many places. Of recent years, 
however, the disadvantages of relying too much on one crop have lorced 
themselves on the attention of the people, and lucerne has been laid down 
on a fairly extensive scale. Tliis has led, by degrees, to the introduction 
of the ostrich, so that the leading features of the present day may be said 
to be viticulture and ostriches. What developments may arise in the 
future depend, of course, on the progress of i.ho®e two industries, but it 
may l>e considered fairly safe to anticipate that neither will be ever en- 
tirely abaiiidoned here, as they both suit the conditions so well. Viticul- 
ture may have its set-backs, so far as the wine trade is concerned, but more 
than one of the more far-sightod are looking for other outlets for their 
grape crops in the future. 

Cereals are grown to some extent, principally barley for feeding and 
malting purposes, the latter having been very successful. Fruit has not 
as yet assumed commercial proportions, though as time goes on it seems 
fairly certain that this industry will attract attention — in what particular 
form has yet to b© decided. 

Stock has not, so far, assumed anything like appreciable proportions 
either, but with the rapid extension of the lucerne lands, that branch of 
farming seems lx>und to Ix^ more seriously considered. In addition to 
ostriches, cattle, sheep, and hoi'ses are fanned, but not on a large scale. 
The cattle seom mostly of the Friesland type, and those I saw gave pro- 
mise in the most useful directions. The sheep were all of the black-headed 
Persian vainety, mostly kept for butcher purposes and local wants. Of 
the horses the types vary somewhat, but the general st^mp had a very 
useful appearance, wliile some of the farmers’ cart horses are really excel- 
lent animals. 

One great advantage which the valley enjoys is its proximity to the 
railway. The station of Nuy on the New Cape Central line is within six 
to seven miles of the most remote homestead in the valley, while some 
of the homesteads are situated within a stone's throw of the line itself. 
In fact, the lower section of the main canal, as will be seen from the plan, 
actually crosses the line, and waters land situated south of the railway 
embankments. . 

The soils of the valley vary, but they may be described as consisting 
mainly of the Karroid type. In the lower portions of the valley the soil 
is very deep, being mostly silts deposited by the river in the coui'se of its 
meanderings during the ages. The hillside lands are not so deep, and 
gradually get thinner as one reaches the higher levels, but they are all 
good, and should well repay the cost of clearing and bringing under irri- 
gation . 

The only possible point of criticism about the whole of the valley, its 
irr^sution, and its farming, is the fact mentioned above, that no provision 
is made for the storage of the winter flow of water for use in the usually 
dry summer season. This may come later, when the farmers have had 
time to breathe after their present Herculean efforis, for any scheme to 
this end will involve a very heavy outlay. In the meanwhile, however, 
most of the irrigators are doing something in this direction. Up to now 
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there is plenty of land, and they aire mot crowded with small proprietors 
like the older irrigation settlements of the Colony. The result is that 
there is still plenty of space and to spare, even in the valley bottom, and 
advantage is taken of this fact to construct fairly large earthen dams, 
which serve for loading purposes anid storage as well in case of necessity. 
As I had the pleasure of going over a few of tlie most typical farms of 
the valley I fe?l it may be of some interest if I append a few notes. 

The Hugos' Farm “ Glen Oak. ' 

There are many pictureeque and attractive spots in the valley, but 
few can rival the surroundings of “ Glen Oak.” It was here that the 
guests on the opening day were entertaiii'cd to an al f resco lunch, and all 
were loud in praise of the beauty of the scene. The farm dates back to 
the early days of the Colony, and was a place of some consideration and 
importance even then. It was originally in the hands of the Rabies, a 
family which is very strongly represented in the valley to-day, and passed 
to the Hugos by marriage. It is at present farmed by two representa- 
tives of that family in the persons of Messrs. T. A. and I). M. Hugo. Tlie 
old homestead, a view of which is shown herewith taken from the gar- 
den', was erected in 1810, and its substantial walls stand to-day as Arm 
as ever, a monument to the thoroughness of its builders. It is an un- 
pretentious structure, in the accepted style of the times, its one striking 
ornament being a well-executed design on the front gable showing the 
Rabie crest, with the date, 1810,” underneath. A little lielow this is 
the more mcxiern residence occupied by Mr. D. M. Hugo. Tliis fai*m 
occupies the riglitrhand portion of the upper part of the valley, and is 
thus one of those described as the “ upper proprietors.” It stretches 
away right into the defile from whence the water is taken, and in this con- 
nection it may be worth while painting out that, in ^addition to the points 
already mentioned at whicli the water from the pipe line is delivered, 
there are several spotss in the valley where short leadings are carried to 
the hillside in order to* allow of the lands l>eing irrigated well up the 
defile. The object of this, as I understand from Mr. T, A. Hugo, is to 
be able to get lucerne established here later on. The ground is rather 
rough, but it should prove valuable for grazing purposes. In addition to 
the two substantial homesteads and roomy outbuildings there is also a 
large winery and distilling plant, which is capable of handling a very large 
crop. The fermenting tanks are constructed of cement sunk into the hill- 
side and covered with earth. These are situated higher than the cellars, 
so that the wine can be gravitated there when necessary. 

Tlie cultivated lands are all laid out quite close fo ,the homesteads, 
and consist mostly of vineyards and lucerne lands. All these come under 
the older irrigatiofni works, which are still used, and usable in many places. 
The vines occupy most of the lower lands, while the lucerne is sown on 
the hillsides. To one used to the careful methods in vogtte in places like 
Ondtshoorn and the irrigation sections of the Eastern Province the lucerne 
lands here appear rather roughly established. Instead of the bed system, 
as practised in other parts, the lucerne is laid down in> large paddocks, not 
over-carefully graded. The result is a certain amount of irregularity, 
which makes for unsightliness, but as they are mainly used for grazing 
purposes, it is generally accepted that the system in vogu^is fairly satis- 
factory. It may be taken, however, that this system rnufb give way in 
time as the value of tho land increases and the aemand grows for greater 
returns. Meantiine, however, there is so much to be done, with the increased 
water supply^ that it is fairly certain that for some time to come the 
methods now favoured will hold good. 
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Previous to the inauguration of the present scheme the water was de- 
livered on Glen Oak at a much lower level. Now the pipe line carriee it 
some seventy feet liigher, and thus brings under cultivatioaii an enormous 
area which has hitherto been nothing but poor grazing veld. The outfall 
from the pipe is delivered into a furrow, and from there gravitates over 
the whole of the arable lands. 

The main item on the stock side is the ostrich, and it is gratifying to 
learn that this sectiom has been developed with such care that Messrs. 
Hugo have successfully competed with their feathers against the Eastern 
growers in their own market at Port ElizabetVi. This is mainly due to 



1. Young reconstituted Vineyard at “Glen Oak.’* 2, A view aoroi^ he valley, 

3. The Vineyard that won the Jagger Cup twioe. 

the care which has been exercised in the selection of the foundation stock, 
and there is every prospwt that thd future promises well for this particu- 
lar flock of really good birds. In addition, I may state that Messrs, Hugo 
have been successful ^hibitorB at the l^Sjfdihg Amcultural Shows. 

Some cattle and Persian sheep are run bn Hie farm, but thee© are 
quite subsidiary to the industries mentioned above. 

The famous oak glen, from which the farm tahee its hame, is situated 
close to the homestead, and alongside the river, and fox4ia quite a 
forest. It was under the shades of these grand old tree^ that the guests 
were entertained to luncheon on the opening day. There must have been 
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a tremendous growth oi* oak treea on this farm at one time, for on all sides 
they are to be seen, or the remnaaits of them, cut away to make room for 
crops, or pollarded as fences. In fact, at the present time the Messrs. 
Hugo are deeply engaged in the laborious task of removing many grand 
old trees to make space for further cultivation. The bottom lands in this 
valley are considered to be of too great value to devote any longer to the 
cultivation of oak trees. The utilitarianism of the age has evidently pene- 
trated even to this remote comer. 

Among the Rabies. 

On the other side of the valley, not moi*e than ten minutes' walk 
from “ Glen Oak," one gets among the Rabie family, of whom there are 
many representatives here. These also are among the “ upjMjr proprie- 
tors." The farm highest up on this side, “ Leipzig," is one which has until 
recently been worked by the well-known wine-growers, Messrs. Phillip and 
Peter Rabie. It has now been sub-divided, Mr. Peter Rabie taking one 
portion and Mr. Philip Rabie the other. It was originally about 1,700 
morgen, and has some 800 morgen now under the irrigation scheme. The 
brand of P. (fe P. Rabie is a noted one among the leading viticulturists of 
the Colony. The illustrations herewith give some idea of the extent of 
the cultivated area on this farm, which is mainly devoted to the vine. 
Here one can get a better idea of some of the troubles and problems which 
have had to bo faced in the times that are past, nearly all connected with 
the division and distributicmi of the water. Mr. Phillip Rabie was good 
enough to take me round and show me how this work had been handled 
prior to the present scheme. It was a simple matter so long as the water 
could be utilised under one management, as it were, but with sub-divisions 
came difficulties. These were overcome by means of large dams, con- 
structed fairly low dowir, so that the waters could be led from the then 
existing furrows and held up for use as required. The pipe line, of course, 
delivers the water much higher, and brings more land under irrigation, 
but the dams will still be used for the lower deliveries. 

As showing how precious and valuable water has been considered, 
Mr. Rabie took me for a clamber up tlie mountain side, where he showed 
me a really excellent piece of work carried out in his father’s days, by 
which a small stream is led down through a stone-lined furrow to add its 
quota to the supplies drawn from the river. It comes rippling and dash- 
ing down a very steep course, and ultimately finds its way into the main 
furrow fed by the main pipe. In other places also in these rough moun- 
tain gullies he showed me where a good deal of time and labour had been 
expended in attempts to open, up further supplies which were supposed 
to have been iocat^, but iliese proved vain, and nothing is left now but 
the deep excavations that scar the hillsides. 

Of the homestead and its surroundings it is impossible to say too 
much. The oaks and the beautiful gardens, with flowers and fruit in 
abundance, while below is stretched a magnificent vista of cultivated land 
in the valley, the whole flanked by the towering hills which enclose it on 
all aides, must appeal to the most exacting. And the initerior of the 
homestead is just as charming as the exterior, for it is comfort and re- 
finement combined. As the principal feature of the farm is viticulture, 
the wine cellars and fermenting houses, with a large distilleiy below, natur- 
ally came in for a good deal of attention. With this I give an illustra- 
tion of the cellar, which speaks for itself, and I can only add that every- 
thing is on the most complete scale and quite up to date. Later on I had 
the pleasure of seeing the Jag^ Cup, which has been won two yeara in 
suoce^ion by vintages horn ^is farm, and I photographed the vinejrard 
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where the wine was grown. From the cellars and fermenting hems© to 
the vineyards a narrow-gauge tramway has been laid down, which is used 
for mule trolleys in the vintage, upon which the crops are loaded, and 
thus transported to bo manipulated. So that very little is missing in 
the shape of up-todate and complete economic methods. 

“ Brakvlei,’' the Home of Mr. Dirk de Vos Rabie, M.L.A. 

A little lower down the valley, still on the left-hand side, is situated 
Brakvlei,’’ the home of Mr. Dirk de Vos Rabie, M.L.A. Here again 
the conditions are very similar to those mentioned above. All is substan- 
tial and redolent of prosperous cojiifort-, and the staple product is the 
vine. It would surprise many of those who are not acquainted with the 
details of the wine industry to visit farms like these and see for them- 
selves how great a part the vine has played in the Western Province in 
bringing about closer settlement, and encouraging production. It is safe 
to say that had it not beeni for viticulture there would have been very little 
cultivation of any kind in the Nuy Valley to-day. From here I was en- 
abled to get a grand view across the valley, and the wide area of tilled 
lands, some laid down to vines and others to lucerne, with the flocks of 
ostriches grazing as contentedly as domestic poultry. And here I was 
again confronted with the important part played by dams in the irriga- 
tion works. Not only on those lands now under cultivation, but with an 
eye to the future, the work of dam-building is procseeding on a fairly large 
scale. 

The arable lands on “ Brakvlei ” are nearly all on a low level, and as 
a result some trouble has been experienced in the past, with the water. 
The one alternative was drainage, and this was tackled on a fairly exten- 
sive scale, with tlie result that some excellent work has been put im It 
is mostly open drainage, however, or else the system known as the French 
drain. As these works have proved satisfactory for the time being, no 
attempt has been made to improve upon them, but again the question of 
land values must ultimately count as a factor, wheait improved meUiods 
should come into vogue. One of the minor troubles here is brak,'’ as 
the name of the farm implies, and this has been brought under control by 
drainage, although more will have yet to be done in this direction. The 
irrigation waters bring up a certain, amount of “ brak,'’ but no serious 
trouble has ever been enco-untered. In point of fact, some of the best 
lands seem to be those which have l>een a little refractory in this direc- 
tion in times past. 

Otherwise all the farming conditions hero are almost ideal, and as 
modern methods are being rapidly adopted hy the younger generation the 
day cannot be far distant when some excellent model farming of a highly 
lucrative nature will be followed. All the conditions exist for almost any 
and every branch of agriculture, but it will take time to bring this home 
to the people. Should one thing fail or fall out of profit, there are plenty 
of others which could soofn be substituted. The main crop, the vine, for 
instance, l(X)ks the most hopeless for the moment, owing to the depression 
in the wine market. Yet the people here are full of hope and confidence 
in the future. The older men shake thedr heads and remind themselves 
that they have seen things look Just as threatening^ in times past, and they 
have struggled through. The younger men are ^isy re-constituting their 
vineyards, and are seeking other outl©t» for their crops. Among other 
things suggested is the establishing of a raisin industry on a large scale. 
How far this suggestion will be carried will depend upon how the grapes 
they grow can be adapted to drying for market purposes. In any case, 
I was assured, a serious attempt is to be made when the time is ripe to 
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Leipzic/' the Homestead of Mr. Philip Kabie. 
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Interior of Wine Cellar at “Leipzic. 
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expand this phase of viticulture if the depreesiou in the wine trade con- 
tinuee. The variety of grape mostly cultivated here is the Hanepoot, and 
it is hoped to be able to convert it into a sound marketable raisin which 
may find markets abroad. A good deal depends upon the detail of seed- 
ing. If this can be mastered, and inquiries are now afoot as to the effi- 
ciency of various machines for this purpose now on the market, very little 
trouble is anticipated. 

i>efore parting with Mr. Rabie, I was driven over to another section 
which has been brought under the new canal. Here the work of dam- 
building for water distribution has been taken up on a large scale. A 
huge earthen dam is being constructed into which the canal will flow, 
ana thus provide a large supply for lucerne lands which are being laid 
but immediately below. This we>rk is well forward, and should soon be 
cbmplete. A narrow-gauge tramway has been laid down, and all the 
earth is being shifted in iron tip-trucks, similar to those used in mining. 
I’he introduction of this plant has simplified to a great extent the ques- 
tibu of transport. The excavation is carried out in the usual way. When 
the bank is completed it is to be faced with stone, in order to add to its 



View across the Valley from the Hill behind Mr. Dirk Rabies Homestead. 

solidarity. This work promises to be of great value later on, and should 
set a good example to others. It is much larger than the photo herewith 
indicates, for it is a difficult matter to get any idea on a small camera of 
an extensive construction of this description. 

The Man who is not Afraid of “ Brak.” 

As I have had i>ccasion to remark before, there is so much similarity 
in the farming methods followed here that when one has described one 
faiTU therb is very little left to say about the others. But there is a 
notable exception to this rule in the property owned and worked by Mr. 
A. P. Burger. His farm lies quite close to the railway, and is thus situ- 
ated almost at the lowest level under the scheme. He has a wide extent 
laid down to lucerne and cereals as well as vines. In his position it can 
readily be realised that if there is “ brak ” in the neighbourhood he must 
have his full share, and this proves to be the case when one moves about 
a little. But he belonge to that very scarce type in Soutli Africa, a far- 
mer for whom '*brak'' has few, if any, terrors. An active, energetic 
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man, who' has had to make his way against serious difficulties, he has 
tackled the '' hrak ” prohleln in ea.rnest, and claims to have mastered it. 
Judging from the appeal ance of his lands and the activity of his opera- 
tions, his claim may be fully conceded. A portion of the arable lands 
now under crops has, apparently, suffered a good deal from this trouble, 
and he admits that at one time it gave him serious thought. He faced 
the difficulty, however, first by constructing open di’ains, then by closing 
them in and oonvei’ting them into French di-ains, and funding that he 
gradually began to get the upper hand by these methods, he has now em- 
barked on tile drainage on what promises to be a large scale. He has at 
present about a mile of drains im his lands, and as they are all prcxving 
satisfactory, he is extending them as fast as his means will allow, with 
the hopeful prospect of reclainiing all the brak ” spots on the farm. 

Mr. Burger seems to devote more of his energies to sU>ck than most 
of the farmers hereabout, although that branch is still but a minor de- 
tail compared to the others. He showed me some horses of a very good 
type which he is breeding, some very good cattle, and Persian sheep, of 
which he runs some fair-sized fl<x*ks. Of their class they are all good, and 
will, no doTibt, go to form a more important seetion later on when the 
new irrigation scheme has had time to justify itself. 

In conclusion, it may be repeated that very few spots of itvs size hold 
out better prospects than the Nuy Valley, for. come what may, the farm- 
ing industries hero are all soundly based, and the foundation of tliem all 
is the excellent irrigation scheme now in full swing. From reports to 
hand, I learn that after the opening some heavy rains fell in the moun- 
tains, and the canal was running so full that it would have been possible 
to float a fair-sized boat on it for the greater part of its seventeen mile 
course. Had the flow been anything approaching this on the opening 
day it would have been a glorious sight for the visitors, but all that was 
seen then was a nonnal set of conditions. Even these were sufficiently 
impressive to give everyone an excellent opinion of the soundness of the 
scheme. 




Mr. H. L Attridge^s Apiarj, at Stikland^ near Bellville 



PEARS AND PEAR BLIGHT. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR CAPE COLONY. 


By Chas. P. Lounsbury, Government Entomologist. 

The discouraging condition of the pear culture industry in California 
through the devastating disease known as Pear Blight should lead Colonial 
fruit growers, particularly those dependent on the now languishing wine 
and brandy industry of the Western Province, to consider carefully if 
this misfo-rtune of California may not be turned to the advantage of this 
country. To the writer, an excellent opportunity appears open to Col- 
onial fruit growers in this respect, and he contributes these notes in the 
hope of arousing some public interest in the matter and of getting prac- 
tical fruit growers to express their views. 

Pear Blight is a bacterial disease due to a germ called Bacillvs 
nmylovortis. The pear suffers most seriously from its attack, but the 
apple, quince, loquat and some other related plants are also invaded and 
sometimes are considerably injured, particularly the apple. The name 
Fire Blight,*^ by which the disease is often called, is descriptive of the 
effect on the tree. The infection may enter through a break in the bark, 
or through the tip of a succulent shoot, or perhaps even through tender 
bark in which no break is visible, but the main channel for entrance is 
through the blossom, to which it is carried by bees and other insects in- 
cidental to their visit for nectar. If at blossoming time, the conditions 
are favourable to the trouble, a tree may become inoculated in a short 
time at many scores of places. The infection multiplies prodigiously and 
spreads down the part attacked, killing the plant tissue as it proceeds. 
It may die out after spreading only a few inches, but if the bark is soft 
and sappy and other conditions favourable, it may continue downwards 
and end by killing the tree. Its progress is marked by the oozing of 
gummy matter, swarming with germs, from the newly-attacked bark. The 
germs perish quickly in direct sunlight, and when washed into the soil, and 
are short lived in the bark unless this remains moist. 

The disease is known only in America, and in some eastern states 
it was recognised over a century ago. Its importance varies with general 
and local climatic conditions and with different varieties of its host plants. 
Quite naturally the commercial culture of the affected fruits in the older 
parts of the country has in the course of time become restricted to sections 
where the disease is least injurious ; and specially susceptible varieties, as 
well as sites and exposures most favourable to it, are avoided. Therefore 
over a great area subject to it, the disease is now not much felt, and it 
chiefly attracts notice in newly developed parts of the country, into 
which after a longer or shorter interval it has followed the extension of 
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fruit culture. Moreover, experience has shown that it is much more to 
be dreaded in southern and western states than in the north-eastern 
states, where it has been longest known, on account of the relatively long 
growing season, and the mild winters of the former. 

At one time there were great hopes of an immense pear industry in 
southern states, and the Le Conte, an oriental variety that was supposed 
to be nearly proof against the disease, was extensively planted. But even 
this hardy pear proved too susceptible in the .southern climate. Great 
orchards were swept away by the disease soon after they came into bear- 
ing, and all the dreams of success in growing pears on a large scale were 
rudely shattered. The far western states entirely escaped the trouble 
until recent years, and the kinds of trees most attacked were extensively 
planted quite regardless of its existence. The highly-prized Bartlett 
(Williams’ Bon Chretien) is one of the most susceptible kinds, so much 
sj that it is little cultivated commercially in the older states, but in 
California, doubtless in part owing to the difficulty of growing it eastwards, 
it became the most favourite variety. Gradually California developed 
into the greatest pear growing country of the world, and the Bartlett 
gained in popularity until it became almost the only variety cultivated. 
But at last Pear Blight appeared. 

The disease has now been in the State for about ten years, and during 
this time it has become established in all the important pear districts, ex- 
cept a few in the west central part below San Francisco. At first it seems 
to have attracted little attention, but five or six years ago it began to 
work terrible havoc in the leading pear districts of the great interior 
valleys. Its destructiveness in the East seems insignificant to its ravages 
in those parts of California. Whole orchards, some upwards of fifty acres 
in extent, were wiped out in a single season. The report of the State 
Board of Horticulture for 1901-1902 gives the number of bearing pear 
trees in Fresno County as 125,040, The following repoit, that for 1903- 
1904, gives the number as only 1,040. In his report for 1906, the Secretary 
of the Horticultural Commission of the County says; — “Pear culture in 
this county has become a thing of the past, owing to the ravages of Pear 
Blight, and we advocate the destruction of every blighted, and liable to 
bo blighted, tree.^^ The disease killed vast numbers of trees outright, but 
doubtless great numbers were cut out by owners who despaired of com- 
bating the trouble successfully, 

Sound methods of dealing with Pear Blight had been developed in 
the East, before the disease spread to the far West, and officers of the State 
and National Governments have worked hard to prove the worth of these 
in California. The chief measure is to cut out all the diseased parts 
during the dormant season. If this is properly done, the infection is 
entirely eliminated. But while it is a simple matter to prune off all the 
diseased twigs and shoots, it is only skilled and conscientious workmen who 
can be depended upon to find all the infected spots on the main branches 
and trunk, obscured as many are by the rougliness and thickness of the 
bark. And, moreover, the knives and other tools must be disinfected 
after every cut lest they leave active germs on the fresh surfaces that are 
exposed. The Government experts have .shown conclusively that, despite 
its severity under Californian conditions, the disease can be controlled 
cheaply; but it is improbable that the average fruit grower can or will 
exorcise the necessary care. 

Pear Blight is not the only hard knock from which the pear industry 
in California is now suffering. Large numbers of the best orchards were 
on flat lands along the lower course of the Sacremento River. Injudicious 
gold mining operations, formerly carried on up the river, have resulted in 
raising the river bed, and rendering the low country liable to flooding. An 
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exceptionally high rise of the river occurred last year and, despite of the 
dikes for their protection, the orchards were terribly devastated. Between 
the Blight and last year’s flood it is siiid that fully half the pear trees of 
California have been lost. The fruitful Santa Clara Valley has escaped 
these scourges, but there the blossom-desti’oying Bear Tlirip has come 
into prominence during the past few years, and thus far no adequate means 
for coping with it has been discovered. And added to these various troubles 
the Californian pear grower has to contend against Codling Moth, San 
Jose Scale, and Fusicladium. For the last three years the Blight has 
not been as damaging as in the early years of tlie decade, chiefly owing to 
the seasons not having chanced to favour it so much ; but years when it 
will rage as badly as ever are j)racticall 3 ^ certain to recur, and its invasion 
of the districts that have so far escaped will probably happen in a few 
seasons. The mountains that protect tlieni are pierced b}" railroads. 

The State still maintains a substantial output of pears, thanks in 
large part perhaps to the new orchards that have come into bearing since 
the disease appeared. The heavy loss in trees might not be suspected from 
the figures on the output of canned pears as over 550,000 cases were put up 
last year against about 510,000 in 1899, but it appears that the canned 
output is being kept up at the expense of fresh fruit shipments and the 
production of dried fruit. Only 1,0.‘19 truck loads of fresh pears were 
sent away in 1907, against 1,518 in 1900, and about 2,400 in 1900; and 
the dried product has decreased from an average of about 4,000 tons for the 
four years 1897-1900 to about 700 tons for last year. In a recent article 
on the dried fruit trade the Califoi'nia Fruit Grower makes the remark: 

Pears do not show much of a production nowadays, Bear Blight having 
cut down this industry to such an extent that it is only a side issue as far 
as the dried product is concerned.'' 

No official statistics are at hand that show the number of pear trees in 
the State at the present time and before Bear Blight appeared ; but such 
statistics would fail to show the extent of the calamity as when the disease 
came in, and for some years later, the orchards were being extended 
rapidly. Bearing trees, it will be understood, are much more liable to 
the disease than non-bearing ones on account of the infection entering 
chiefly through the blossoms and being carried by bees. The following 
figures, drawn from the only two recent reports of the Horticultural Com- 
missioner that chance to be available for reference, at least give a clue 
to the extent of pear culture in the State, and show what a huge falling off 
has occurred in the planting of new orchards. 



1899-1900 

1903-1904 


Report 

Report 

Bearing Pear Trees 

... 987,921 

1,438,535 

Non-bearing Pear Trees ... 

... 532,035 

260,215 

Total 

, 1,519,956 

1,698,750 


These figures were obtained in the first place from the Assessor's reports 
and were considered to be too low, by about twenty per cent., in the 
horticultural office. In the report of the 1905 California Fruit Growers’ 
Conference, a prominent official stated that in the Sacremento Valley alone 
there were about 10,000 acres of pear orchards; and elsewhere, writing 
in 1904, the same party gives the average production of pears in the State 
as about 60,000 tons. 

Pear trees in other Western States of America are suffering from 
Pear Blight about as badly as in California. The writer of an article on 
the disease for the 1903-1904 report of the California State Horticultural 
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Commissioner quotes tlius from a report from the State of Washington : — 
“ All through the inland region, Pear Blight has been a terrible scourge. 
A conservative estimate is tJiat seventy per cent, of all the trees have been 
ruined by the Pear Blight within the last six years. Pear growers are 
generally discouraged by the outlook/' 

it is not the intention (jf the writer to convey an idea that the success- 
ful imlture of pears is a thing of the past in California and other western 
states of America. He does not believe that at all. What he does believe 
is that henceforward the pear industry of that part of the world will 
always lind Pear Blight a heavy burden, and that in consequence the fruit 
of the more susceptible varieties will have to command a much higher 
price than in the past in order to be remunerative. No variety that can 
be substituted for the Bartlett seems to be highly re.sistant. in a recent 
article the l‘acijic Rural Rress quotes the Dtuvtr Field and Farm as stating 
that in degree of resistance the commonly grown varieties stand in this 
order: Seckel, Kieti’er, Tyson, Garber, Angouleme, and Flemish Beauty. 
The Idaho, Clapp's Favourite, and Clairgeau arc badly affected. The 
disease can be kept under control, even in the Bartlett, as has been stated, 
and no doubt it wdl be hy some growers, and to these men pear culture 
may yield a much better profit that it has under the past happy condi- 
tions. But the price of success may include not only the painstaking cut- 
ting out of the Blight with disinfected tools, but also the substitution of a 
resistant stock for the very susceptible French seedling stock on which 
it has been customary to grow the pear tree, and perhaps the use of a 
resistant variety for the main stem and all principal branches as well, and 
also the use of a system of pruning which will keep fruit spurs where least 
damage to the tree will result should they become attacked. It seems 
[irobable that the majority of farmers will deem the trouble of these pre- 
cautions too great, the more so as in Western America, unlike in tlie Cape 
Colony, farmers shift easily from one line of agriculture or horticulture to 
another. Tlure is generally a choice of crops for which they can readily 
lind a profitable market. 

In the development of their great trade in deciduous fruits, the 
western states of America have not so much displaced fruit growing else- 
where as enlarged the avenues for the disposal of fruit. The consumption 
of dried or “cured," and more so of “canned" fruits, has been vastly 
extended. Indeed it may be truly said that the extension of the orchards 
in some classe.s of fruit has been due principally to the facilities which the 
canneries have offered for the disposal of the produce. The canneries pay 
good prices and their demands lack the uncertainty of the fresh fruit 
markets. The output of the (kilifornian fruit canneries has doubled in the 
last fifteen years and is now about 3,000,000 cases annually. The Bartlett 
pear has proved one of the best, if not the best, of all fruits for canning ; 
and nearly all of the annual Californian pack of about 500,000 cases of 
pears is of this one variety. In 1899 it made up just 99 per cent, of the 
output. 

Californian canned fruits seem to have found a ready sale in England. 
The number of cases exported by sea to England, from San Francisco for 
a series of years is thus given by the California Fruit Grower : 


1895 

27.3,000 

1899 

611,000 

1903 

623,000 

1896 

270,000 

1900 

701,000 

1904 

661,000 

1897 

339,000 

1901 

131,000 

1905 

525,000 

1898 

462,000 

1902 

385,000 

1906 

272,000 





1907 

161,286 
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The proportion of pears in these over-sea shipments is said to be about 
one-fifth, and the demand for pears is stated to be particularly good. The 
shipments are attended with a considerable chance of being jettisoned, 
and presumably with a consequent high rate of insurance, and the risk of 
deterioration is much gi'oater than would be the case with shipmenifcs of 
similar produce from South Africa. The distance to England is about 
14,000 miles and the voyage around Cape Horn is generally a rough one, 
often resulting in some loss of condition to the contents of the tins. The 
difficulties will be lessened when the Panama Canal is opened, but even 
then the distance will be about a thousand miles more than from Cape 
Town. 

The official British Customs statistics do not differentiate between 
the different kinds of canned fruits, yet the following tables of the imports 
are instructive for the purposes of this article. Figures on the import of 
dried fruits and for fresh pears are also given. Those for the dried fruit 
show how dependent Great Britain has been on the American supply in 
this food line, and the decided falling off in imports of recent years, due no 
doubt to shortage in America. That Australia supplies the British market 
with a greater quantity of fresh pears than the Cape will surprise many 
of our fruit people. 


Canned and Bottled Fruit in thin syrup : British Imports. 
(Duty Is. per cwt.) 


1903. 1004. lOOf). 10(M5. ]IK)7. 


From 



cwt. 

value. 

cwt. value. 

cwt. : 

value. 

cwt. , 

value. 1 

cwt. 1 

value. 



£ 

' £ 


£ 


£ 

i 

£ 

U.S.A. Atlantic 

U.S.A, Pacillc 

Total from Foreign j 

^^3,339 

3r>,72h 

232,759, 

12,116 18,097 

253,391 368,6l»0. 

10,042 

258,376 

15,093 

3it5,803: 

5,134 

169,744; 

7,360 

203,529 

2,332: 

20,982| 

6,017 

37,959 

Countries.. .. , 

189,377: 

280,726! 

274»79iV 405,274 

276,454! 

426,745: 

178,70(1 

278,821 ! 

27,719i 

53,587 

Straits Settlements,. 
Other British Posses- 1 

144,818 

165,4l2i 

J 

lP)i>,812 2U1>,257, 

145,75M, 

176,377’ 

79,748; 

82,899) 

5,777! 

5.535 

sions 

2,387 

4,35:)! 

2,302 4,503' 

1,349 

2,13:". 

21Mi 

1,162 

1,185; 

2.493 


I 


Canned and Bottled Fruit with under 12% added Sugar; British Imports.* 
(Duty 6d. per cwt. since April, 1906.) 


1903. 1904. IW.^. 1900. KK)7. 


from — 

! 

1 i 

1 ' 

: 

CW't. j 

value. 

cwt. j 

value. 


1 1 

j 


£ 

i 

£ 

U.S.A. Total . . 

Total from Foreign 

j 

' ! i 


49,674' 

j 

72,136 

103,018) 

107,981 

Countries.. .. Until 

April, 1906, included iinalK)v! 

e Table.l 

58,101: 

sieoi 

122,74l| 

206,02J> 

Straits Settlements. . 

Other British Posse s- 


83,360 

94,494 

210.759! 

1 

236,860 


Bions 


1 

! L 


) 

1,871 1 

3,431 


♦ Note. — The British imports of fruits canned or bottled without added sugar are 
not given here, as only a small proportion, less than 2 per cent, in 1907, comes from 
the Pacific coast. Nor does it seem desirable to give the figures for fruit in thick 
syrup, less than 1,400 cwt. of which were imported m any of the years. 
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Dried Fruits : British Imports. 

(Includes pears, but not figs, dates, prunes, raisins, or currants.) 


10OU. ! 1004. ; looo. ; ii)07. 



rwt. 1 value. 

ewt . 

t 

value. 

cwt. 1 value. 

evvl. ; value, j 

1 1 

cwt, value. 


1 

! 

1 

£ ' 

r 1 

! 

! £ 

U.S.A TotiU .. .. i 

Total from Foreijm 

:47,07H r)0,4O(i 

22,128 

:M,K«)r) 

12,087. 21,14:? 

21,107 42,718 

i:?,176 26,087 

OountrieB.. .. i 


20, no 

42,040 

14,580 25,104 

2:?.ii;{ 47,132 

16,84.5 20,896 

• Total BritiHh Poshcs-! 




' 

sions . . . . 

•J,77H 4, 7-1 2 

2,400 

2,802 

2,048 2, <’.85 

1,0,51 1,604 

i ; 

1,822, 1,413 

* No'I'K. — Canada supplies most. 






Raw 

Pears 

: British Imports. 




100.1. 

loot. 

1005. 


1907. 

From 






... — 


cwt. ' value. 

e\\ t. 

value. 

ewt. val)H‘. 

evi't. value. 

cwt. value. 


£ 


e 

£ 

£ 

£ 

U.SA 

77,H71 

:i:.,i:oi 

:!0.U21 

1U0,420. '» 1,208 

00.710 rs7,K)2 

21,275 20,442 

Cape Colony . . 

r>:? i:^o 

2.51 

028 

.518 1 ,288 

l.t’,.'):? 4.o71» 

1,72:? 7.073 

AuHtniJia .. .. 1 

r),:t7»i 5,87)0 

:u«2i 

5,4:iO 

5.077 8,012 

4,081 4,753 

10,014 1.5,048 

Tfttalt 

271.;T18 

.5:i5,014 

5(»:{,57:i 

417,010 107,817 

570,57:? 572,274 

r>(VI,1.32 478,611 


t Note. — A-M most the entire supplies, other than from the three countries named, 
come from Western Europe. 


Fruit canning has progressed considerably at the Cape during the 
past few years, and now the local demand for the kinds of fruit grown 
here is almost wholly supplied by local producers. The imports for 1907 
of bottled or tinned and for dried fruits, are shown by the Customs Bureau 
statistics to have been as follows ; — 

Bottled or Tinned Fiuit: 19(>7 Imports. 


Cape Colony 468,942 lbs., valued at £9,317 

British South Africa 1,410,151 lbs., valued at £25,928 


Dried Fruit: 1907 Imports. 

Cape Colony 1,136,060 lbs., valued at £18,994 

British South Africa ... 2,660,795 lbs., valued at £43,830 

The figures for dried fruits cover dates and dried figs, of which prac- 
tically none are produced in South Africa, and also dessert and sultana 
raisins. Pears probably constitute only a very small proportion of both 
the canned and dried fruit imports ; and obviously if the Cape is Id grow 
more pears, she must market them chiefly over-sea. The whole object of 
this article is to bring out the fact that a profitable and extensive market 
could be opened up in England for the canned and dried articles. If the 
Cape fails to take advantage of the opportunity, the trade that California 
is losing will probably pass more and more to foreign countries, and per- 
haps in part to Australia. The American Consul at Liverpool in a recent 
report commented on the rise in cost of American canned fruit in Eng- 
land, which he said was about 25 per cent, in the least four years and was 
resulting in an extension of the trade with Spain and Italy. The Cape 
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could easily keep the countries of Europe practically out of the market 
as regards canned and dried pears, and could more than hold her own 
against competition from anywhere else if the industries were extensively 
developed along sound lines. The suitability of the climate has been 
proved, and the fruit districts of the country are far better blessed with 
cheap and good labour than the farmers realise. At present South Africa 
is a better market for Cape canned fruits than is England, and an export 
trade in them has not yet become necessaiy. But the managing director 
of one of our largest fruit concerns, with an eye to future business, has 
carefully studied the relative cost of canning fruit- here and in California, 
and is satisfied that with raw fruit at the same price the Cape could turn 
out the cheaper finished product. Moreover, he has carefully compared 
leading Californian lines with Cape samples and found that we need not 
fear ability to come up to Californian quality. Cape canned apricots, it 
may be mentioned incidentally, appeared distinctly the superior. As a 
further test of what might be expected, he sent Capo samples to England 
for an appraisal of their value, and had the satisfaction of receiving an 
equal quotation to that which was being olTered for similar Californian 
grades. 

Peai-s seem a particularly safe line for the Cape fruit grower now 
that the American West is becoming a diminishing factor in catering to 
the workVs demand for them. The fresh fruit sells well in England, and 
can be transported thither with much less risk than is the case wdth stone 
fruits and grapes; and if the proper sorts are grown, the fruit that is not 
fit for the fresh fruit market or the cannery can be dried and the best of 
it still marketed over sea. The greatest drawback to pear culture is the 
length of time the tree takes to come into profitable liearing; but it is 
long lived, and when it is necessary tho land can, by interplanting it 
judiciously, be made from the first to pay for its tillage. Both quantity 
and quality of fruit is necessary to develop extensive canning industry. 
As above stated, the reputation of California has been made on the Bart- 
lett variety, and it is not likely that an export trade from here could 
be worked up on a variety inferior as a canned product to that one. 
Moreover, California caiiners have demanded sound fruit above a certain 
size and plucked at a proper stage of deveh>pinent. Worm-eaten, mis- 
shapen, immature and over-ripe fruit has been rejected by them. 

In conclusion, I beg to refer again to the opening paragrapli above 
wherein it is stated that there appears to be an excellent opportunity for 
the Cape to benefit by what California is losing, and to the suggestion that 
practical fruit growers express their views on the matter. The subject 
deserves discussion by the Fruit Growers^ Association in all districts where 
pear culture is commercially practicable. 
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CAPE FRUIT CONDEMNED IN THE TRANSVAAL 


RETURN OF FRUIT FROM CAPE COLONY CONDEMNED BY 
PLANT INSPECTOR AT PRETORIA, DURING SEASON 1907-8. 

March 18. — Weslx^rn Fruit Company, Worcester : 5 cases apples, 5 

per cent. Codling Moth, reconsigiiod. 

April 14. — VVestorn Fruit Com})aiiy, Worcester : 3 cases apples, 5 

per cent. Codling Moth, reeousigned. 

April 14. — O. Moha-med, ConsLintia : 2 cases apples and 6 cases 

pears, infested wi(h 3 per cent. Codling Moth, destroyed. 

April 24. — Cape Orchard Company, Orchard Siding ; 40 cases apples, 
8 per cent. Codling Moth, reconsigned. 

April 29. V. Naidoo, Kuils River: 30 baskets pears, 6 per cent. Cod- 
ling Moth, rec‘onsigned. 

May 4. — Denicko, Stellenbosch; 8 cases apples and 8 cases pears, in- 
ft^sted with 2 per coni, (k)dling Moth, reconsigned. 

May 15. — Goldstein, Graham’s Town; 10 cases apples, 5 per cent. 
Codling Moth, destroyed. 

May 15. — Cape Orchard Company, Orchard Siding: 10 cases apples, 
5 per cent. Codling Moth, destroyed. 

May 22. — J. Goldstein, Graham's Town; 10 cases apples, 10 per cent. 
Codling Moth, destroyed. 

May 29.- -A. A. Hhagot, Stellenbosch: 2 cases apples, 10 per cent. 
Codling Moth, destroyed. 

Summary. 

Pad \ages reconsigiiod, 94; Packages dest.royed, 40 ; Total, 134. 


FRUIT EXPORT. 


Return of Fruit Shipped from Cape Colony during 
September, 1908. 


Port of 
Shipment. 

Destination. 

No. of 
Packages. 

Description 
of Fruit. 

Quantities. 

Value. 







£ s. 

d. 

Cape Town ... 

England ... 

tior> 

Orange.M 

91,794 

272 4 

0 

,, 


185 

NaartjevS 

2S,042 

51 11 

0 



13 

Lemons 

1.300 

5 0 

0 


German South West 

9 

Pines 

751 

7 16 

4 


Africa 






„ ... 

,, ... ... 

ir. 

Bananas 

12,000 

16 17 

6 


,, 

15 1 

Naartjes 

2,824 

14 2 

0 

»» ••• 

,, 

123 

Oranges 

99,430 

117 13 

6 


M 

90 

! Apples 

12,820 

61 7 

t; 

Port Elizabeth 

„ 

9 1 

Lemons 

2,730 

8 14 

6 

England 

1,8?3 

Oranges 

61,927 

291 13 

0 



448 ! 

! Naartjes 

14,984 

126 U 

0 

»» ••• 


91 

Pines ... 

: 

2,400 

11 0 

0 




ANIMAL DISEASES— CONTAGIOUS AND INFECTIOUS. 


Summary of Outbreaks of Contagious and Infectious Animal Diseases Scheduled 

under Act No. 27 of 1893. 


Still under Quarantine on 30ih September, 1908. 


District. 


Alexandria 

East London 

Gordonia 

^ , 

Herschel 

Humansdorp 

Kimberley 

King William’s Town ... 

Komgha 

Mafeking 

Stutterbeim 

Victoria West 

Vryburg 

Tfuihidaml. 

Umtata 

Engcobo 

Mqanduli 

Tni7iskei. 

Butterworth 

Kentani 

Nqamakwe 

Tsomo ... 

Willowvale 

Port St. John’s 

PondolafuL 

Ngqeleni 

Lusikisiki 

Tabonkulu 

East Griqualand. 

Mount Ayliff 

Umzimkulu 

Qumbu 

Tsolo 

Mount Frore 

Totals ... 



J. D. BOKTHWICK, Chief Veterinary Surgeon. 

Office of the Chief Veterinary Surgeon, 

Cepe Town, 4th November, 1908. 





NOTES ON OSTRICH PARASITES. 


By W. Robjirtson, M.R.C.V.S., Director of tlio Veioririary Laboratory, 

Graham’s Town. 

The intestinal parasites which infest the ostrich with the ^catest fre> 
(juency may be classed undoi* three varieties: — The Tape Worm, the Wire 
Worm, and a new an*ival on the scone akin to the Guinea-Worm of man. 

Tlie Ostrich Tape Worm is not amongst the largest of its species, 
rarely attaining a length of over three feet. Before describing its struc- 
ture in detail it may bo interesting to glance at a few of the cliaracter- 
istics of the genus to w^hich it belongs. 

The “ Cestodes ” or Tape Wonns are parasites, the bexly of which is 
in the form of a narrow band divided into more or less distinct segments. 
One of the extremities — termed the head and generally expanded — has a 
fixation apparatus formed of suckers and frequently of hooks. The ner- 
vous system consists of two longitudinal cords united at the head. There 
is no digestive apparatus, the nutritive materials in iJie intestine of the 
animal infested (host) passing into the body of the parasite direct through 
its skin. There is no breathing apparatus, the exchange of the gases also 
taking place through the skin. 

Each segment of a Tape Worm is Hermaphrodite (possesses both male 
and female organs), and as each lot of eggs in these segments becomes npe 
and fertilised that segment breaks off and is passed away in the dung as 
can be noticed (the nits) iir any kraal or veld where birds are so affected. 
It will thus be seen that any remedy to be of any avail must remove or 
expel the parasite’s head, othoi’wiso simply the ri|)e segments from the 
free end are parted with and in time grow again. 

The greater majority of our domesticated animals suffer from Tape 
Worm, and the numerous species are distinguished from one another by 
their dimensions, the forms of their segments, and the presence or absence 
of hooks in the liead. 

Tape Wonns require two different species of animals through which 
to pass before they complete the cycle of their existence. Just as the egg 
of the Liver Fluke when leaving tlie sheep must in its next stage pass 
through the body of the water snail l>efore re-entering another sheep, so 
must the eggs of a Tape Worm expelled by an animal pass through the 
body of some other before entering the system of one of the first species. 

Tafce an example. Man is affected by a Tape Worm {Taenia noUvni)^ 
the eggs of this pass out in the faeces as ripe segments, these arc eaten by 
the pig, the eggs hatch and develop in the muscular tissue of that ariimal’s 
body into the small little watery bladders known as measslcs. man eats 
pork containing these bladders, from them Tape Worms hatch out and 
attach tliemselves to the intestinal lining, and so on. In the same way 
dogs suffer from a Tape Wopu, the eggs are expelled with the faeces and 
sheep pick them up on the veld, the bladder forms in this animal’s brain 
and prodtioes MaJ Kop, Sturdy or Gid. The sheep dies or is killed, the 
dog eats the head and completee the life cycle 
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In hill sheep farms in Scotland where the sheep ai*e worked by dogo, 
these animals are regularly dosed for Tape Worm, and the heads from 
any cases of sturdy are always carefully burnt. There are many Tape 
Worms whose life cycle we do not know, just as there are many bladder 
worms whose fully mature stage are unknown, and it materially simpli- 
fies the prevention of parasites when such knowledge is at our disposal. 



The Ostrich Tape Worm {Taenia slruthionis) runs to about two or 
three feet in length, seldom longer, and has a distinct head with a pro- 
boscis, four suckers, and an armed roetnun or beak fringed round with 
hooks (see photo). 

Tape Worms are principally met with in young birds. 

Trpn/ment . — Many agents are advertised for their removal, turpen- 
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I find common petrol, as iLsed iii) motor cars, a cheap, effective, a^d 
safe agent. Give from three to six ounces, according to the age o€ the 
|hird, fasting. 



I have used this preparation largely in weakly and poor birds, and 
have not yet had a fat^ility. It is curious to note how long the smell of 
tho jKjtrol will persist in an ostrich's gizzard. I have distinctly noticed 
the odour thoro days after when making a posUrnnrfem . Petrol costs 
about 2s. fid. per gallon. 


The Wire Worm. 

Strongylus Dovglani are met with in the upper half or rather two- 
thirds of the stomach (Proventriculus), not in the true gizzard at all, and 
firmly attached to the membrane principally near the entrance of the 
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oesophagus. By their irritation tJhey cause the formation of a thick, 
starchy film, which further protects them against external influences such 
as drugs. 

The aocompanying photo will show the difficulty of dealing with these 
parasites. The worms are at the upper end and the whole organ must 
be filled with fluid before it can come in contact with them ; this is almost 
impossible, as the lower end is open and gravity will cause the fluid to 
escape that way. 

Treatment : So far Carbolic Acid and its preparations have met with 
the best success, and while on the treatment for Wire Worms I would like 
to say that when one is experimenting with romedies for this parasite, it 
is necessary to kill a gocxl many birds in order to accurately observe re- 
sults. It is no good to dose birds, and because they appear to pick up in 
health to attribute the improvement to some remedy. Again, all the 
Wire Worm will disappear from a bird’s stomach shortly after death, say 
over night, being dissolved in the stomach juices. With the endeavour 
to obtain some remedy for Wire Worm less drastic than carbolic, I think 
I have ransacked the Book of Drugs, and latterly have tried with much 
aucoess the following — grasping the difficulty of getting the fluid drugs 
into direct and certaini contact with the parasite. I give lime followed by 
Sal. Ammoniac. This drug, in the presence of lime, gives off free Am- 
monia (anyone can try this experiment by adding a solution c>f lime to a 
solution of Sal. Ammoniac, and the smell of the gas will at onco Ih' 
noticed) which is most hurtful to animal life. 

T starve the birds, and give a dose of Paraffin, and five hours after 
give an ounce of Lime in half a bottle of water, followed at onco by an 
o^ce of Sal. Ammoniac im another bottle of water. I have mn’or soon a 
bird the least disturbed by the dose, and its action upon the Wire Worm 
is most eflPective. 1 have killed many birds twentv*four hours after 
drenching (birds from that lot having been found temriing with the para- 
site) and have had the greatest difficnilty in finding a few Strongyles, and 
there is a freedom from the excoriated or burnt condition (ff the stomach 
which frequently follows the drenching with caidxdic acid. 

This dose can be repeated in a fortnight. 

I do not hold or claim that this is an absolute oradicator of Wire 
Worn, but I think it has proved sufficiently succes.sful in experiment to 
justify its trial, on a large scale, by the practical ostrich farmer, to whose 
attention I commend it. 



POULTRY ON THE FARM. 


A SKXiiES OF Papkks specially written for Pcllicatjon in the '' Agut- 
CULTURAL JOURNAI/’ HY MeMRERS OF THE CaPE ToWN AND WESTERN 

Province Poultry, Pigeon and Cage Bird Society. 


INTRODUCTION 


By F. Lincoln’ Leak 

TJie object of those p tpers is to endeavour to place before the farming 
cominuiiity the groat advantages to be gained by paying more attention to 
Poultry Culture. It is to be fiNiml that most fanners in South Africa 
are ratlier sceptical as to the benctits arising from keeping gcwid poultry, 
and ill other cases it is thought t-o Iw too small a matter to bother about*. 
Tlio writer h/is been warned that any attempt to interest onr farmers in 
this matter is forcRlooiiKal to failure and is a sheer waste of time and 
energ^y. However, con.sidiu’ing the great number of hands througli which 
the Acjricultu ral Joanuil jnucsi's it will surely be surprising if some readers 
arc not found wlio are willing U) devote a little thought to the \dews set* 
foiih, and l)o o|>on to conviction uj)on matiors of fact which may be new 
to them. Even the most jirosjierous of our farmers can probably recollect 
when they have felt t-hc scjuooze of hard times and when tlioy would have 
been glad of any small auxiliary hel])S to meet their exjicn.scs. But if 
tliose farmers who are in the habit, of looking upon poultry as a very 
small tiling only knew what has been accomplished in Denmark, Franco, 
Great Britain, Amenca, and — to come nearer home — in the Orange River 
Colony, they would soon change their mincLs upon this jioint, and recog- 
nise the great importance of the industry as a factor in the production 
and prospenty of South Africa. It is intended in these pajiers to deal 
with poultiT as an adjunct to ordinary farming and not a.s a separate in- 
dustry. A farm run especially for poultry needs very careful and ex- 
|>orienc‘ed supervision and great |)ractic*al knowlcHlge in handling large 
numbers of poultry and manipulating incubators aiul artificial rearers. 
However, there is no ihhkI for the farmer wlio wishes to improve his poul- 
try to worry about this. If lie will only be persuaded to set about it in 
the right way the means of improvement are simple and need not l>e at 
all expensive. Tlie imint that first occurs to one is the fanner's strong 
conviction that pure-bred poultry stock is of no use to him. He believes 
they are sickly, cannot produce strong chickens and do not lay as well as 
the “ Boor Hoendcr.” Now the curious thing about this argument is that 
the same%ien who think this in regard to fowls at once concede the ad- 
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vantages of breeding from good strains of cattle, horses, sheep, goats, pigs, 
and othetr livestock, and will make sacrifices to obtain good specimens of 
pure brod stock. It must be admitted though, that in some cases the 
farmers' point of view is justified, for some breeda of poultry have been 
weakened in thoir vitality and true character by breeding excli^vely for 
show jioints and being reai'ed under luinatural conditions. On the other 
hand there are many broods which for size, stamina^ and laying qualities, 
can no more bo (jonipared to the boor fowl than a thorough br^ horse to 
a donkey. These are the kinds of poultry our farmers should keep, and 
they would soon bo able to satisfy themselves as to the relative values of 
the purebreds and mongrels. As a temporary means of improving the 
size and laying quaJities of poultry, the use of good pure^br^ cocks for 
crossing with the best of the common hens is effectual, but there is by no 
means the same reliability about the results as is obtained by the use of 
pure-bred stock on both sides and the method has other disadvantages 
which will be referred to later. As for crossing two pure breeds together 
it is difficult to say anything in recommendation of this process. The 
progeny will probably be good layers, but have no fixed, characteristics, 
and cannot be relied upon to produce go<xi stock in turn. This matter of 
cross breeding has received great attention at the hands of scientific 
breed.ers, who have after n;uch experiment succeeded in fixing certain 
breeds which combine the qualities most desirable for utility purposes, and 
it certainly would not pay the farmer to experiment with the idea of 
making his own breed. The different breeds will be fully described and 
compared in duo course, but I may say my own experience is all in favour 
of the Wyandotte, which 1 think is the ideal fowl for South Africa. Per- 
haps this is due to the fact that the breed has been made and brought to 
perfection in America whore the climate is a much nearer approach to oui* 
own than in Europe. In the Wyandottos very great attention has been 
devoted to utility points, and I may instance a pen of White Wyandottes 
lately imported (by Mr. J. G. Lay, the American Consul). The three 
hens have laid respectively 207, 208 and 211 eggs in a year and the mother 
of the CMX^k 241. These records are reliable, and were obtained by trap 
nesta. 

Which would pay the farmoii’ best to keep, these Wyandottes, with an 
average egg production of over 200 per year, or the boer heii with about 
60 ? But the best strain of fowls ever bred would not lay well on the food 
they would get on tlie average South African farm. On many farms the 
ration allow^ for the poultry is scanty in the extreme, and where they do 
get enough, it is very rarely the right kind of food to favour egg-produc- 
tion. Any kind of food which causes fowls to lay on fat instead of flesh 
will have a bad effect upon egg production. This question, of feeding will 
be fully dealt with in due course, and it need only be said here that proper 
feeding is considerably more than half the battle in obtaining a good egg 
average. 

Another ini]x>rtant point is housing. Of course, the farmer does not 
like to go to much expense in poultry houses, and generally speaking, there 
is very little need to do so, for a great deal can be done with the natural 
resources available on most farms, but at the same time it cannot bo ex- 
pected that g(X)d results will follow, unless the fowls have proper protec- 
tion from the wld and wet. I have seen in some parts of the Karroo 
fowl houses constructed of loose stones, which would be about as cold and 
draughty a habitation as could bo devised, and fowls that would Jay well 
in such adverse conditions would be marvels. Now, if these houses were 
plastered inside and out with clay, they would be draught proof and com- 
paratively waroL Whenever possible, poultry houses should be placed in 
a well-sheltered spot, protected from the wind by trees or bTlIbes* 
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Now, in regard to poultry farminig generally, it is an occupation which 
the average fanner can take up without the slightest risk. He need not 
necessarily keep a large number of poultry to start with, and could gradu- 
ally increase his stock as he felt sure of his ground, but, according to 
farming experts, there is no branch of fanning which gives such good re- 
sults in proportion to the time and attentiotn bestowed upon it, and if it 
be taken up in this spirit it cannot fail to yield a very liandsomc profit. 
Moreover, it is a very int-erofiting branch of farming, and one in which 
many ladies show keen interests. It would add largely to the plcavsure of 
life on isolated farms if some gocxl breed of poultry wore kept in which 
the ownerrs would take a pride and delight. The farmer whf' succeeded in 
breeding first-class stock would have an outlet for it in all directions, and 
it may be added that the farmer should have no dilFumlty in boating the 
amateur fancier at his own game, owing to the natural conditions in the 
country districts being so superior, and the birds, if properly looked after, 
are bound to be stronger and hardier than town-bred birds. We lia<l a 
striking instance of this on the last open Poultry Show hold at the Drill 
Hall in Cape Town last July. A Buff Orpington Cock shown by a Mal- 
mesbury exhibitor was greatly admired. He wa.s a magnifHently-gi'own bird, 
and when put up for auction evoked keen competition, and was knoc-ked 
down for Xfi 12s. fid. When the farmer talks about the difficulty of roar- 
ing poultry, diseases, etc., he has no conception of how much better off he 
is, generally speaking, than the town fancier, and yet the latter manages 
to roar almost perfe<?t specimens of the various breeds, good in stamina 
as well as appearance. 

There are now a number of Poultry Breeders in the vicinity of Cape 
Town who are making a spexdal study of utility poultry, and are using 
only guarant(?od laying strains in the production of their stock. It is this 
class of st/Kk that the fai nier mxids to st^rt upon a good foundatior.. The 
cncouragoTnent of poultry farming by ^lo Governments of the Orange River 
C\>lony and Transvaal has hiid a most beneficial effect- upon the industry 
in those States. Tlio Orange River Colony is able to supply all its own 
requirements in tbc way of eggs, and export a considerable surplus to the 
Transvaal and elsewhere. Our farmers are wi'ong in regarding the poultry 
industry^ as a small thing. Tn other lands it has become a voiw big thing, 
and no farmer can afford to despise an adjunct to liis resources which may 
prove of great value in the event of failure of crops or other stock and 
bad markets. Tlie more strings a farmer lias to his bow, the better is ho 
able to cope wntli bad times. There is always a sure and good market for 
fresh eggs and table poultry. The latter branch has never been catored 
for rt all in South Africa, and (xinsumers have practically got into the 
way of rel\nng u|>on the imported dry’ and flavourless frozen poultry. 

On many wine and fruit farms the land is well suited for poultry- 
raising, and the fowds would Iwnefit the crops by keeping down insects 
and by their manure, but some efficient system of lionsing must 1x5 pro- 
vided to afford shelter in bad weather and protection from tlieir natural 
enemies. A great deal has been said about fwultry diseases, but fanciers 
in the Capo Peninsula are able to keep large numbers of fowls with very 
slight losses from disease, amd unless farmers are prepared to give a rea.son- 
able amount of attention to their poultry in respe<‘t to regular feeding, 
suppression of insect pests, and breeding from healthy stoc'k, then they had 
far better leave poultry alone. A great deal of disease arises from over- 
crowding, in-breeding, and general neglect, and I think T may safely say 
that all poultry diseases are preventible, 

I would conclude by urging all South African fanners to give this 
matter their earnest attention. In so doing they will be fulfilling a duty 
to the country and providing themselves with a further source of produc- 
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tion and income. 1 may add that the W.P.P.P. and C.B. Society will al- 
ways be glad to answer any inquiries of general interest through the pages 
of this Journal^ and I also' feel sure that if there were a gonoral demand 
for special classes in the shows for utility cxliibits by hona-fide fanners, 
such demand would be met by the Society. The papers to follow are pub- 
lished by authority of the Society, which, however, cannot undertake to 
identify itself with all the opinions of the different contributors. I trust 
the articles may have the result of inducing at least some of our farmers 
to take up poult i*y brcjeding, and the exaiuple of the more progressive 
would soon be followed by others. 


BREEDING AND REARING AND USE OF THE INCUBATOR. 


By Fred. T. II on hs. 

As this is being wriften principally for the benefit of the farming 
community I shall, as far as possible, only touch (>ii the utility side of 
poultry, and trust that some good may result. The first thing wo have to 
consider when thinking of going in for breeding stex^k of any descrijition 
is, what do wo want to do? 

Arc wo anxious t-o sup])ly the marked- with poultry for killing'? or do 
wo want to make egg produdion the princi])al object Also, are we going 
to make poultiw-keeping one of the ])rincipal parts of our farming'? oi- is 
it only t-o be a side line. Next must be considered as to whore the ])rinei“ 
pal market is to be found. Do wo intend to market the' product oursedvt's? 
or do we intend to simply attend to the production and forward same 
periodically to agents for disposal? must alsc^ c’ousider the climate of 

the distrierb we live in and the general surroundings. All the foregoing 
matters must be thought out if success is to be obtained, and it is the same 
with poultry keeping as with all other business matters. The man who. 
devotes sufficient thought to the matter is the man who maki\s success. 
Situated as our country is a-t ]>resent, there is not sufficient population 
for the laying out of la7’ge plants purely for poult-j-y and egg produetioi], 
and therefore it is as a .side line to general farming that poultry can bev 
made to pay. It is also generally found that tl)e demand for |H)ultrv and 
eggs is of a fluctuating nat ure, and the seasons when the dema nd is great - 
est must lie carefully eomsidercxl. From general ohseiwation it will be 
found that egg prodnetion is by far the mo.st profitable side of the indus- 
try in this'countiw at present, and that when making it the principal ob- 
ject, that there are still plenty of surplus cockerels and old hens to sup- 
ply the demand for killing st(K*.k, and there are many breeds that com- 
bine both qualities, and the same will give general satisfaction. 

Having come to a decision- as to what wo intend doing, all going well, 
we will next consider t-lie stock wo intend going in for. Wc must be very 
careful over the matter, and weigh all points ourselves, as it is not advis- 
able to ask the opinion of too many friends, and then, if failure in the end 
results, blame them. Ask aclviw freely, read as much as possible, and 
learn everything available, and then decide yourself, and boar the respon- 
sibility, and there is little fear of failure in most cases. In considering 
Breeding Stock it is essential that the same be perfectly sound and vigor- 
ous, and that they bo not only pure-bred, but thorough-bred. This is more 
important in many respects in dealing with utility, than it is in purely 
fancy birds. By thorough-bred I mean birds that have been bred for 
certain definite purposes for many generations. Such as laying qualities, 
laying and table combined, and such like, these will produce progeny 
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of like qualities to themselves, and thus one knows what to expect at the 
end of a season’s bree<ling. Many birds may be pure-bred, but they are 
the outcome of crossiiitg many strains of the same breed, and frequently 
different strains have Vxjen bred for difforoiit purposes, and thus when put 
together the combination may produce certain points, but often the utility 
qualities arc damaged. Unfortunately, pure-bred stock have got a rather 
bad name in many pai'ts, owing largely to the buying of tip-top show speci- 
mens, that have Ixien kept confined and pampered to prepare same for 
the show bench. Tiiesc birds are practically useless to tlie average farmer, 
whereas their brother cf>ckerels that have roughed it arc often of great 
value. Therefore, when buying or choosing birds to brex^d from, only take 
t]K>so that have never been pampered in the least. You may find their 
plumage slightly discolounxl liy the sun, but otherwise they should be 
true specimens of their breed. I cannot recommend the buying of what 
fanciers term " culls,’’ as T maintain that, no mattv(?r for what purpose birds 
are required, they should bo as near to standard rocjuircments as possible, 
except, for the due allowance Ijcing made fo^ the discolouring of plumages 
by tlic suu, et'C. Tliis is especially necessary if one considers the manufac- 
tured breeds, as the ''culls” or mis-marked birds from those are generally 
the outcome of Natui'o’s struggle to revert- back to original aiicedors, and 
thus same are little hotter tlian cross-breds. 

It is far better to pay a good price and get wliat you want, than t-c) 
])av a medium price- for a inake-shift, for when one considers tlie original 
cost of stock-birds, spi'oad over the resulting progotjy. it- is not great, and 
the difTcronce hctwemi the medium and best article is often but a few 
peuK'e ]ior chick, and the value of the cliick may bo doubled or treble^l. 

The hrtx'diiig of thoroughbred birds is gradually being taken up, and 
the laving coni])otit iems will stimulate breenlors, and before many years 
have passed we ought t-o have strains of birds out here ecjual to the best 
f( und in Anieri('a, Australia, or England, so far as laying qualities are 
coneeiMud We have a splendid climate and everything in our favour, and 
it, is the duty of every Coloiii.st to endeavour to improve and heat ot-her 
count rios, and so eventually not only supply our own markets, but lie able 
to export, and to expoii birds of the host quality, so as to cause a g(X)d 
demand for tliem 

Having obtained the hiials to suit your ro<piiremcnts, the next point 
is to an*ange for their general treatment. Tt is not wise to tum thein 
loose*, on the vard, as they cannot then receive ]iro]>er attention, but as 
tbey will he the parents of the cliicks for the season, they should have a 
good-sized nin and such f<^o<l as will promote strength and activity. 
Never should they Ix' over-fed or given too much soft feed or foods of a 
very fattening nature. Give plenty of green stuff, a fail* amount of animal 
or insect life, and vary the grain, letting the largest amount consist of 
short oats if they are available, and in wet and cold weather a fair pro 
poHion of mealies will do more go<Kl than harm. Bur\’ some grain e^ieh 
week, either under stable litter, or dig it into the ground, and tlie birds 
will ever bo aetivo, and the grain will supply a different variety of food 
in its swollen and spixmiing stato. On s<imo farms it may be possible to 
put the br(K:;ding stock into an orchard or garden, away from other birds, 
and without doubt sindi conditions are by far the best, and there being 
such a largo natural supply of food among the vegetation, much trouble 
will bo saved. But on dry farms and such like it will handsomely repay 
the farmer to give proper attention to the breeding birds, as unless they 
are kept full of vigour and activity, the chicks resulting from them can- 
not be expected to thrive well. Another most important item is to see 
that plenty of sharp grit and shell is available, as otberwise the birds can- 
not digest their food properly, and the digestive organs will eventually 
become disorganised and affexit the whole system 
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Hatching the Eggs. 

W© will now considetr the different methods of hatching the ©gg». 
Some prefer the old method of the hen, others the incubator, but the use 
of either depends very largely on the requirements of the farmer — whether 
he intends breeding on a large scale; whether he has plenty of time and 
accommodation for foster mothers, and many other like reasons ; and thee© 
can only be considored and decided upon by the farmer himself. I will, 
however, give certain reasons in favour of both, and methods of treating 
both, and leave readers to see which suits them best. 

The advantages of the hen are : If she is a good setter, she will look 
after the eggs, keep them warm, turn them, and, all being well, will hatch 
the chicks safely. Tlien she will attend to the chicks, keeping them warm, 
and often protect them from danger. 

The disadvantages are: Some hens caiuiKh be trusted, and often eggs 
are broken, chicks killed when hatching, and cwasionally the w'hol© of the 
eggs spoilt by the hen leaving the nest. Then when she lias her chicks, 
she often transfers lico to them, and these soon cause the you.ngstoi’s to 
droop and die, unless got rid of. Hens al.so have a remarkable habit of 
only going broody when they like and not when you want them to, and 
thus cause much disappointment and annoyance. 

The incubator’s advantages are : That you can work it any time of the 
year that suits you, and according as you require, so you can get almost 
any size you like, and thus hatch large batches of chicks at a time. It 
also gives you the chick quite free from lico, wliicli is a gi*cat. comfort. 

The disadvantages axe not the fault of the incubator, as a rule, but 
nearly always the operator is to blame, or else the eggs. 

It is absolutely essential that the incubator lie attended to regularly, 
and unless one makes up one’s mind to do so, leave it alone. Otherwise it 
will not work properly, and eggs may become (‘hilled or over-heated, and 
the whole batch of eggs spoiled, or, if the chi(;ks do hatt'h, many wnll lx> 
deformed, having crooked legs, etc. Then, with the incubator, one is 
apt to hatch many more chicks then they can accommodate, or attend to 
properly, and the result is that incKst of them die or are stunted in gi-owth. 

Further, having got the chicks, they must be transfcuTcd to a fost/or 
mother, and these need a good deal of attention, and, like the incubator, 
must not bo neglected. Thorough protection, by wire or otlierwiso, must 
also be given the chicks, otherwise vermin of different kinds will s<x>n re- 
duce the niunber. 

Treatment of Broody Hens. 

When using broody hens for hatching, ti’eat them as near to Nature 
as it is possible. Make the nest in a quiet, secluded spot where nothing 
can disturb it, on the ground under a bank or other sheltered, cool plac^e is 
without doubt the best. Hollow out the ground in a basin shape, not 
too deep, and place in some chaff and a few dummy or unfertile eggs, and 
towards dusk transfer the hen to the nest. If she is an old hen that has 
had chicks before, she will, as a rule, take to the nest at once, and give 
little further trouble. But should it be a young hen, it is advisable to 
cover her in for the first day until late in the afternoon, and then let her 
off to feed, etc'.., and should she return herself to the nest, it will generally 
be safe to give her the setting of eggs. If she bothers, and has to be 
driven back, wait a day or two until she settles down. Never hurry, 
otherwise losses may occur, and it generally happens with the best eggs, 
unfortunately. 

In very dry climates it is often advisable to damp the ground around 
the nest about once a week, according to the weather, as occasionally, ow- 
ing to the excessive heat and drought, the eggs appear to dry up too 
rapidly, and the chick is thus weakened, and often dies in the shelf 
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As a rule, tliirteon eggs are quite sufficient to place under one hen, 
and though she may appear largo enough to take more, it is not worth 
risking, as the eggs are shifted many times, and it is possible for one to 
be exposed from time to time and get chilled, and thus many eggs may bo 
spoilt. But if it can be managed, sot two or three hens at the same time, 
and if the hatch is good, divide the chicks among two of the hens, giving 
them up to eighteen cjujIi if the weather is warm. 

The hens should be examined before being set, and well dusted with 
insect powder. It often repays to look over them, and the nest as well, 
during the peri(xl of setting, as lice are a great pest, and occasionally cause 
the hen to forsake the eggs. Also when chicks are hatched give the hen 
another good dusting before placing with the chicks. 

As the chicks hatch take them away from the hens, but only disturb 
her every four liouis or so, i-cmoving the empty shells and all chicks that 
are dry, and do it quietly, so as not to excite her more than can be helped. 
Put the chicks in a box or basket, and keep well covered up until the hatch 
is completed. Then treat tlie hens as above described, and also give them 
a good feed and drink, after which place them in a coop, and divide the 
chicks amongst thorn. 

The coop can easily bo made out of some box, with a few laths in 
front, the laths to bo clovsc enough together to prevent the hen squeezing 
through. Let the roop be as large as possible, say, not less than 2 feet 
s(|uare, and place it in a sheltered spot, under the trees, moving it on to 
freih ground aa often as you can. 

Treatment of Incubator. 

It is not possible to give better advice for the general treatment of an 
incubator than is found in the l)o<jks of instructions sent with each 
machine by the maker. If those instructions are adhered to, and provid- 
ing the eggs are good and from vigorous stock, a good hatch is almost cer- 
tain, but from obseiwation I find that many who go in for incubators ob- 
ject to do the small necessary details, and henca failures. Unless anyone 
is prepared to do things regularly and systematically, leave them alone, but 
don’t blame the incubator for your own neglect. 

The principal things to observe are: — 

Plenty of fresh air with as little draught as possible. 

Absolute cleanliness of all parts of the machine. 

Regularly clean, tiim, and fill tlic lamp. 

Keep the machine in as cool a place as possible, and one where it is 
no^ likely to be jarrod or shaken. 

And use only quite fresh eggs from vigorous stock, and turn them 
twice daily at regular intervals. 

Note the altitude you are living in and refer to book of Incubator in- 
structions re same, as the altitude affects the heat required and many 
machines have special capsules, etc., to suit the various altitudes. 

I have worked different machines, and seen others work various kinds, 
but seldom has failure resulted, except when either the eggs were old or 
from weak stock, or else the operator of the machine neglected to caiTy 
out the instructions given by the makers. 

As regards size, I think the 50 and 100 egg machines the best for gen- 
eral use and the cheapest in the long ruH'. I have had splendid results out 
cf 25 and SO-egg machinee, but the cost of oil is less in proportion for the 
larger maohinee, and thus for anyone wishing to hat^ a number, the 
larger are the cheapest in the end. For the average breeder, larger than 
100 egg will prove cumberaome. 
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Turning Eyys^ and removing same acnm the Machine . — I have tried 
every way, and have found tliat if the egga are good, just/ turning th.em 
half way twice daily and leaving them in the sanie position in the drawer 
always, cannot be improved. But tost out unfertiles and remove them, 
and also dead germs as s^xm as discovered, as this is most important. 

When chicks have hatched and ai’o properly dry, they can bo re- 
moved to the foster-mother. The foster-mother must also be treated 
fairly and according to instructions by the makers. Perfet't cleanliness 
must be observed, and regular warmth kept up, never allowing the innor 
chamber to get too hot, and don’t overcrowd tlic chicks. Overcrowding is 
a great fault, and the average foster-mother is much too small foi' the 
accommodation of the number it is supposed to ccmtaiii. 1 have goiiorally 
found that oven 50 is too many for the 100-chick one w^hcn they irre a 
month old. 

Feeding and Rearing of the Chichs . — The method of treatment varies 
very much according to the fai*m, and is entirely dififeroiit to what the 
small breeder in the town witli a small yard does. On the average fanri a 
great quantity of food is always obtainable, such as green stuff, insect life, 
etc., and the principal thing is to place the hear or the foster-mother under 
shade in a sheltered sjiot where the chicks can roam at will and sc.’ratch 
under ti'eos or amongst vegetables, and thus obtain the best fcxxl possible. 
Remove the hen or foster-mother frequently so as not to let the ground get 
foul, and thus keep them as clean as possible, always leave plenty of (‘loan 
water with the hen and feed her w'cll. 

The first food for the chicks can consist of any unfert/ile or stale eggs 
boiled hard and mixed with bread crumbs or coarse oatmeal. This can bo 
continued for a few days, and then stale bread soaked in milk and dried 
off into a cnimbly state with, cither oat or Boer meal, will l>e found cheap 
and of beneficial effe(*t if given once or twdee daily, say first thing in the 
morning and about 2 p.m., and can be kept up from four to six w'eeks. A 
little cracked com or other small seeds such as N’youti, millet and others, 
that may be available, according to the district you live in, can bo given 
about 11 a.m. and last thing in aftornioon, but chicks wdth a free range do 
not require much, and thus they must not lx* encouraged to hang about 
the coops by over-feeding, but everything done to encourage them to Ix^ as 
active as possible. 

From six weeks up to three or four montlis a little food three times a 
day wdll assist growth, and let the food be as varied as possible, say soft 
food, composed of stale bread, house scraps, etc., mixed with skim or but- 
ter milk, and dned off with bran and boor or barley meal, say four of 
bran to one of either meal will be suitable and not costly. 

Grain can be given at midday and evening, and can consist of cracked 
mealies, wheat, and small grains, also short ofits if available, but on no 
account long oats or whole mealies. Let the bulk be chiefly small grains if 
possible, and the wheat, crushed mealies at evening w^ould bo the best. 

If farmers would aiTarige to have a few movable bouses, the young- 
sters would, after four months, do grandly if placed on the .stubble lauds, 
and would earn their living by devouring the shed grain and many seeds 
of various troublesome weeds, also insects, grubs, and other posts, and their 
extra feed would not be much, just a little morning and evening being 
generally enough. Tlie houses should be shifted to various parts of the 
fields from time to time, thus allowing the whole of the ground to bo gone 
over by the young birds and preventing any portion booming foul. It 
must not be forgotten either that the birds while destroying the land 
pests, such as weeds, grubs, etc., are at the same time fertilizing the soil 
and improving it vastly for the next crop. 



The ccK^kerels ahould be separated if possible, aad be put as far away 
from tlie pullets as can. bo managed as soon as they commence crowing 
and are iroublosorae. It would repay most farmers to either sell or 
caponize them at that age, as at four months young cockerels are generally 
ill grand condition and heavier than they look, and at five and six months 
they often appear larger, having grown in frame, but they are often not 
so fleshy arid are covered with fine feathers. If they are cajionized, their 
growth will be temporarily stopped, but the ultimate quality of their flesh 
will be greatly improved and they can then inin with the ])ullets and do no 
harm. In England and Amoiica, the value of capons ewer cockerels is 
often double, and the public have only got to try them and the demand 
will soon be beyond the supply. The young cockerels also at four months 
will realise often more than the larger framed birds, owing to the quality 
and amount of flosli on them. 

It is impossible t/> give any hard and fast rule as to the arnountt of 
food or even kind of food to be given, as farms vaiy so much in what they 
have available naturally, but the principal things to bear in mind are that 
active chicks are healthy ernes, and the food given should consist as far as 
possible of such as wdll assist groudli by f(>.ining bone and flevSh with 
enough fat to keep the body hciilthy only. Many farmers will find that 
it will rc])ay tliem to buy a boneveutting machine, and cut up all the 
bones they may have from time to time and ft'ed them t'O the growing 
stock and laying hens. It is recogniscvl as a specially good feed in promo- 
ting growth and assisting egg production, and in many parts of our colo- 
nics bone is absolutely necessary in st.nne form, as phosphates appear to be 
very scarce in the .soils, and hence all growing stock sufTer unless supplie<l 
with it. 

Th( Time for H otrh loif.- -\i will )>e foujid that the best time for 

hatc'hing ranges from July 1st to the end of October, and birds hatcluKl 
in those months grow rapidly and generally c<mie on tc> lay in the autumn, 
and continno tlirongh winter. It i.s not advisable to batch all the year 
rturnd, and it will prove unprofitable in the long nin. If birds are 
halcbed and properly attended to diinng the months menti^vnod above, 
tliore will always bo a good egg supply, providing also that the birds bred 
are from a gocnl laying strain. 

Fanners should kee]> a record of the cost a.nd return of tlieir poultry, 
and they will sooin reali.so their value and pay more attention to thorn, 
and it will ])r(oe a valuable a.sset if the birds’ houses arc eleanod out more 
fi’equoiitly and the manure carefully looked after, as its value as a fcidi- 
lizor is V(‘ry high, espe< iallv when green bone forms a j)ortion of their feed. 

As our colonies are at pres^mt., I can scarcely advise the breeding of 
large (juantities of birds, but what is rcquii'ed is the stcadv improvement 
of the (juality of birds a farmer k<xq)3, and he should realise that it is far 
bettor to keep 100 liens that lay 150 tO' 200 eggs ])er annum, than to keep 
200 hens that won't lay 100 eggs in twelve months. The cost of feeding 
and attention will then be k'sseiied, and the retiini doubled, and the plea- 
sure and satisfaction will be iniToased all round. Let quality be the aim 
of (‘-very fanner to start with, and then when quantity i.s required, he will 
soon be able to bre<xl them, but on no account let quantity destroy 
quality, or failure will eventually be the outcome. 

I have endeavoured t-o write to assist the farmers of our Colonies ; 
there may lie some items that do not meet with the views of fanciers, but 
the keeping of birds on a farm differs largely to keeping them in a town 
on a small piece of ground, and thus I liope that fanciers will realise this 
and think well l>efore criticism, and I hope that what I have written may 
do some good even in creating thought re poultry matters generally. 

[The scries will be continued in the following and subsequent issues ] 



MILK RECORD. 


ELSENBURG COLLEGE HERD. 


Subjoined is the Milk Record to the illst October, lOO.S : — 



Days in 
Milk. 

Yield in Lbs. 

Breed and Cow. 

During 

October. 

Total to 
date. 

Daily 

Average. 

FRIESIANDS. 



1 


Cleopatra ... ... 

Romula j 

254 : 
229 

711 

7S1 

i 9,64)S 

1 7,022 

37-98 

30-6(5 

Victoria ! 

219 

9i(: 

j 7,194 I 

32-84 

Bell 1 

ii;i ! 

1,240 

4,r.7(; ! 

41 -.38 

Violet 

9;{ 

1,1.50 

i 3,.52;i 

37 -88 

Rose .. 1 

72 : 


;!,i2r. 

43-40 


JERSEYS. 


Nora 

... : 274 

490 

4.7.53 

, 17-34 

Gladys 

... i 173 

774 

4,172 

24-11 

Gertie 

... ; 1.37) : 

7(5.5 

3,524 

26-10 

Rosa 

... ^ 113 

444 

2,001 

17-70 

Grace 

... : 107 

610 

2,27(5 

21-27 

Gwendolen 

... ; 76 

476 

1,112 

14-63 

Gilliflower 

... ! 64 

1,014 

‘ 2,117 

33-07 


SHORTHORN. 


Maggie 

i 113 

1,003 

i 4,062 

; .35-94 

1 

AYRSHIRES. 

1 

i 




Cherry 

loO 

' 380 

: 3,448 

; 22-10 

Lobelia 1 

1.31 

.592 

! .3,289 

1 25-10 

Queen Dot 

123 

i 543 

2,975 

! 24-18 

i 

CROSSES. 



! 

i 


Bessie 

354 

686 

11,434 

32-29 

Disa ... 

229 

545 

4,898 

21-38 



THE AGRICULTURAL SOILS OF CAPE COLONY. 


INVESTIGATION AND ANALYSES. 


By C, F. JuHiTZ, M.A., D.8r., F.J.C., Senior Government Analyst. 



( ^ ’ontitmtd fmin jXKjc 


No. 

Field Cornet i\v. 

llUMANSnORP. 

( Of/iridlly roJlrctt'd . j 

I'ann or jdace. 


Cidleetor. 

1. 



— 

A. 

C. Macdonald 

2. 


— 



3. 

Zitzikama. 

Lot 7,899 

H. 

G. Fourcade. 

4. 

> > 

Lot 7,897. 


>> 


Two soils, Nos. 1 and ‘2, were taken iu this Division fi'om localities 
badly aiPectcd with “ lainziekte, ’ and w-hor© great mortality had resulted 
amongst tho shoop : the soils, as will be, seen from the table below, were 
found to bo almost devoid of phosphori6 oxide, although erne was well 
stocked with lime and potasli, and tho other fairly so. Taken in conjunc- 
tion with the analyses of the soils from the Albany Division,* it would 
appear that lack of phosphates rathei' than lack of lime is ooue of the fun- 
damental causes of lamzioktx>. Almost throughout this Division the soil 


Vido page 180. 
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is ontai*ely tlie result of tlie disintegration of the great ranges of Table 
Mountain sandstone, which extend along the south coast from George, 
and evoiitually die out in the Zitzikama Range. This sandstone contaius 
practically nothing capable of affording nutriment to plants. 

Samples 3 and 4 represent the average virgin soil of Storms River to 
a depth of twelve inches, and were taken from upland plateaux. The soil 
coinisists chiefly of fino quartz silt. The opinion of scientific agificulturists 
with regard to acid soils of tJiis typo is that plant food constituents are 
rendered available to such an extent by liming or cultivation that ex- 
cellent crops are raised with moderate application of foi’tilisers. 

The following are the analytical results obtained: — 


(Method II.) 


Percentasrc of Soil sifted throujfh 1 mm. Percentage of Soil sifted through 
Sieve. mm. Sieve. 

Ph08- 


No. 

Water. 

Organic 

matter. 

Chlorine. 

Nitrogen. 

Lime. 

Potaph. 

ph<*ri<* 

oxide. 

1. 

4*12 

7*46 

•024 


•09 

'07 

trace. 

2. 

3-74 

4-48 

•005 


•54 

•13 

trace. 

3. 

1*36 

4*07 

•053 

•140 

•101 

•018 

•OOf) 

4. 

2*43 

6-72 

*060 

•1G8 

■089 

■013 

•008 


No. Field Conietcv, 

1. Ibeka. 


I DUTY w A. 

( Officia //// rol / eeted .) 

Farm or )daee. 
Ibeka. 


Oolleetor, 

St. (^ O. Sinclair. 


One sample of .soil was taken from, and may be considered a.s roprev 
sentative of, tlio sandy tnK't of country near Ibeka. It is, in all ])roba- 
bility, similar in origin to the two soils, Nos. 1 and 2 on the Butterworth 
list,* taken in the vicinity of the old Residency at 'Nhlamb€\ in that 
district. 

The results of the analysis of tlie soil from IlK*ka are as follows: - 

(Method 1 .) 


No. 


1 


Percent, of 
Field 
Sample. 
Fine earth. 


Percentage of Soil sifted through 
1 mm. Sieve. 

Water. Organic Chlorine. Nitrogen, 
matter. 


97-6 2*44 5-18 '0474 *133 


Percentag(^ of Soil Nifted 
through i mm. sieve*. 

PhoK- 

Lime. Potash. jehoric 

oxide. 

’Q74 -027 -006 


Nf). Field ('ornetcy. 

1. Kenhardt. 


Kenhardt. 
(Officially collected.) 
Farm or place. 

R< HU berg. 


Collector. 

Dr. E. A. Nobbs. 


These two samples were collected from irrigable lands between the 
dam and the village of Kenhardt: the land consishs, for the most part, of 
a fino red sand, of which No. 1 is an example, varying in depth, and pass- 
ing into a red silt of oven finer grain, No. 2. 

* See page 322. 



( Fri valtl y ro 1 J ccted . ) 


No. Field Oornrtoy. Farm or p]ac<!. ( 'ojlt ctor. 

3. Kenhardt. Rooiborg. Engineer, Pub. Wks. Dept. 

4. 

5. ,, „ A. 0. Strong. 

Nos, 3 and 4 were collected respectively fi'om the Iront third and 
from tlio centre of tlie Rooiberg Dam. No. 5 had previously been taken 
from the site of the dam, as rt.'preseiitative of the lauds proposed to b<) 
irrigated. 

The analyses of tlieso samples anj rocord(Hl in the following tables: — 


(Method ].) 



Percent, of 

Pcrceiit.'igo of Soil sifte<l Ihrougli 

Percentagi 

‘ of Soil sifted 


Pield 


1 mm. Sieve. 

tl.rcnigh 

^ mm. Sieve. 


Sam])le. 




Phos- 

No. 

Fine earth. 

Water. 

Organic Chlorine. Nitrog< 

'n. id me. 

Cota.sh. phorie 




matter. 


oxide. 

1. 

33 9 

1-90 

2-88 -OOiV.) -071 

•134 

•296 -051 

o 

100. 

2*24 

2-83 -0023 -030 

•320 

‘207 *069 

3. 

94 ‘7 

4-31 

4*32 '1387 'U37 

•290 

*348 '134 

4. 

930 

4 -GO 

4*54 'll lb *043 

■420 

■341 '143 




(Method If.) 




IVr(’('iitav(" of Soil j^ifted through 1 mm. 

Percentage 

of Soil .lifted 




Sieve. 

througli 

3 mm. Sieve. 






PhOB- 

No. 

Water. 

Organic Chlorine. Nitrogen. 

Lime. Potai«li. X)horic: 



matter. 


oxide. 

3 

3 -SO 

3-22 

*0038 — 

•999 

154 -156 




Kimiu'.ulky. 






f OfficidU y coUeettd . } 



No. 

Fii'ld Cornctcy. 

Farjii or place. 


(’"Hector. 

1. 

o 

No. 2 

5J 


Sclioolplaats. 

Dr. 

E. A. Nobbs. 

3. 

4. 

- 


Watnrfall. 



3. 

,, 


Warrenton. 




As in the vase of the Barkly West- senis, the uiajorilv of the samples 
from the Kimberley Division were collected by Dr. E. A. Nobbs from a 
large extent of country pro}>osed to l)e irrigated by means of water con- 
veyed from the Darts River. Three samples were taken on the farm 
Schoo1j)laats. No. 1. a tough black alluvial clay, hung on a subsoil of 
silt, ropresents a heavy piece of land situated (‘io.so to the Vaal, obvioiisl}^ 
very rich, but unfoii unately limited in extent to a narrow strip along 
the banks of the liver. No. 2 represents the eastern side of a wide low- 
lying bight of land on the same farm : it is a yellow fme-grained sandy 
soil. The ('ontral and western portions of this bight consist of a stiff 
loamy marl, grey in colour, typified by No. 3. On the farm Waterfall 
occurs a stretch of some 800 acres of a red gravelly loam, about 143 feet 
above river-level. The owner of the farm proposes to irrigate this land 
—whereof No. 4 is a sample -by pumping up water from the river below. 
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Two sample© of fine-grained brown alluvial soil were collected at Warren- 
ton, No. 5 a garden, and No. 6 a virgin soil : botli of these are from time 
to time enriched by flooding and deposits of silt. 

( Privately collected.) 

No. Field Oornetcy. Farm or place. Collector. 

7, No. 1. Kimberley Borough. Supt. Sanitary Dept. 

S* » n 

Noa. 7 and 8 represent land within the area controlled by the 
Borough Council of Kimberley. 

The following tables comprise the results of the chemical analyses of 
tlie soils collected within the Kimberley Division : — 

(Method I.) 



Percent of 
Field 
Sample. 

Percentage of Soil sifted 

1 mm. Sieve. 

through 

Ptreentage of Soil sifted 
through i mm. Sieve. 

Pho». 

No. 

Fine earth. 

Water. 

Organic 

matter. 

Chlorine. 

Nitrogen. 

Lime. 

Potash. 

phoric 

oxide. 

1. 

98-2 

4-77 

5-32 

•006 

•134 

•168 

‘161 

•119 

2. 

95-0 

•59 

1-17 

•002 

•035 

•018 

•039 

•031 

3. 

94*5 

4*83 

9-01 

•003 

•171 

2-860 

•125 

•068 

4. 

79*4 

2*23 

4-07 

•002 

•013 

•142 

•161 

•064 

5. 

91*5 

2*50 

3-34 

•003 

•120 

•278 

•108 

•074 

6. 

88*2 

6-29 

5-07 

•006 

•106 

•346 

•094 

•070 


(Method II.) 


Percentage of Soil Hifted through 1 mm. Percentage of Soil sifted 

Sieve. through 3 mm. Sieve. 


No. 

Water. 

Organic 

Chlorine Nitrogen. 

Lime. 

Potash. 

Phos- 

phoric 

7. 


matter. 

•032 — 

•98 

•18 

oxide. 

8. 

— 

— 

•036 — 

3-24 

•63 

•07 


No. 1. proves to be well supplied with every class of plant food, the 
anal 3 rtical results thus confirming the opinion previously formed of the soil. 
The sandy soil No. 2 turns out to be far below No. 1 in chemical composi- 
tion. The area whereof No. 3 is a type contains lime— largely carbonate — 
in abundance, it is well provided with nitrogen, and hae a moderate sup- 
ply of potash and phosphates. The Waterfall gravelly loam, represent^ 
by No. 4, lacks nitrogenous constituents, but has a satisfactory amount of 
potash, and a fair provision of lime and phosphoric oxide. The Warrentou 
alluvial soils may bo described as chemically of medium quality. 




King William's Town. 




(Privately collected.) 


No. 

Field Cornetcy. 

Farm or place. 

Collector. 

1. 

No. 8. 

Evelyn valley. 

J. S. Anderson. 


The only sample collected for analysis within this Division was a black 
loam, taken from some lands at Evelyn^ Valley, a forest station in the 
Eastern Forests Conservancy. The soil was stated to be so poor that 
nothing except trees will grow on it. The forest station is situated near 
the top of the Pirie Mountain, 4,200 feet above searlevel, and 40 miles 
from the coast almost due north of King William's Town. The surround- 
ing farms all lie at much lower altitudes, ranging from 1,700 to 2,300 feet 



below Evelyn. Valley. The soil at these lower levela, where the annual 
rainfall rangee from. 18 to 32 inches, has the reputation of being much mxyre 
fertile than that at the fofwt station, which has a mean annual rainfall 
of 60 inches. The groimd where the sample was taken had been broken 
up from the veld two or three years previously ; the site of the sample was 
a ^ntle slope about 200 yards from the foot of a steep kopje rising to a 
height of 260 or 300 feet*: the surface soil goes to a depth from 12 to 
14 inches, below which lies a red porous clay. Nearer the foot of the 
kopje the surface soil increases to two feet or more in depth. 

The analysis of tliis soil resulted as follows ; — 

Method 1. 


Percent, of Percentage of Soil sifted through 1 mm. 
Field Sieve. 


No. Fine earth. Water. 
1. 97*5 6-26 


Organic 

matter. 

16-60 


Percentage of Boil sifted 
through ^ mm. Sieve. 

Phos- 

Chlorine Nitrogen. Lime. Potash, phoric 

oxide. 


•0205 


•315 


■050 


•082 


•105 


The soil was fine in grain and contained a large quantity of nitro- 
genous organic matter; the proportion of phosphoric oxide was satisfac- 
tory, but lime was deficient, and the reserve of potash was not much better. 

Knybna. 


(Officially collected.) 


No. 

Field Cornetcy. 

Farm or place. 

Collecter, 

1. 

Zwart River. 

Geelhoutboom . 

C. F. Juritz. 

2. 


Roode Kraal. 


3. 

Gouwkamma. 

Millwood. 

,, 

4. 

>> 

Portland Heights. 

}) 

5. 


Balmoral. 

j j 

6. 

'I 

Portland. 


7. 

Plettenborg Bay. 

Ashby. 


S. 


Ganze Vallei. 

<1 y 

9. 


Holt Hill. 

' ! 

10. 

>9 

Witte Drift. 

1 y 

11. 

Paardc Kop. 

Witte Drift. 

yy 

12. 

Keurbooras River. 

Matjesfontein. 

yy 

13. 

ff 

7> 

?y 



On the road from George to Knysna the first sample collected in the 
latter Division, No. 1, was taken on the farm Geelhoutboom, or Olyven- 
hout Kraal, about aix miles E.N.E. of Diep River, in the George Division ; 
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No. 2 bodng taken from Boode KraaJ, some miles further eastwards. 
At Sour Flats, called also Balmoral, No. 5 was collected, from a spot N.E. 
of the locality where the last mentioned sample was taken, and distant 
therefrom about ten miles by road. The soil is a light clay, fairly loose 
in texture; analysis shows it to be poor in all mineral plant food. As a 
matter of fact, these three soils are all derived from rocks of the Table 
Mountain series, and the exceedingly poor analytical results are only what 
one can expect under the circumstances: however, on a small farm, a few 
hundred yards nearer Knysiia, good crops are stated to have beeaii culti- 
vated for ten years without manure. At Portland, between Balmoral and 
Knysna, lying about four miles soutli of the former place, and 19^ N.W. 
of the latter, a similar light clay, sample No. 6, was collected. Hero again 
the analysis yielded poor results, for Portland too lies on Table MounUiin 
sandstone. No samples were taken between this point and Plettenberg 
Bay. At the latter place a rather loos© clay predominates, but the under- 
lying rock is Table Mountain sandstone. There is a quantity of rhenoster 
bush in the vicinity of the local accommodation house, and hero a sample 
of soil, No. 7, very light in colour, was collected from a hill top. About a 
mile and a half lower down in the valley a sample of “ vlei ” ground, No. 8, 
was collected on the farm Ganze Vallci. Here and there largo patches of 
conglomerate show through the soil and along the hillsides. Another 
sample of vlei gi‘Ound, No. 12, looser and much darker than the last, and 
an all-round better soil, was taken on the farm Matjesfontein, just after 
crossing the Keurbooms Biver, four miles from Ganze Vallci. The organic 
matter — which, mor€>over, contains a good deal of nitrogen — in this sam- 
ple is higher than, in any previously collected in this Division. The soil 
is well supplied with lime, and has a satisfactory store of potash and phos- 
phoric oxide. Further east ou this farm Matjesfontein, the soil lx>conics 
lighter in colour and sandier, and the vlei ground is to a largo extent in- 
termingled with blown' sand from the sand dunes along the coast. Of one 
of these mixed soils a sample. No. 13, was taken, a mile intervening be- 
tween this and the previous sample: another sample — to outward seeming 
of the same class — No. 11, was collected on the farm Witte Drift, about five 
miles west of No. 13. On all these vlei grounds general cultivation is car- 
ried on, with fair success, over a large area. At Witte Drift the rhenoster 
bush is again met with, growing on a rather stiff brown clay soil : of this 
a sample, No. 10, was obtained. All these latter soils yielded noticeably 
lower results by analysis than No. 12. After traversing a distance of four 
miles and rejoining the main road, a sample, No. 9, was taken from a 
plateau covered with reeds and extending westwards for miles, up to the 
borders of the forest. The soil here is almost all-through deficient. 

Below Millwood a sample of black loamy soil was collected, No. 3 in the 
list. Tliis class of soil extends southwards right down to the forest, where 
it gives place to more clayey soil of a lighter nature. Of this latter, a 
sample. No. 4, was taken in the forest on the way from Millwood to Bal- 
moral, at a distance of 2J miles from the point where No. 3 was taken. 
Neither of these two soils is chemically well provided. 




( Privately rolleeted.) 


No. 

Field Cornetcy. 

Farm or plaoe. 

Collector. 

14. 

Zwart Biver. 

Sidgefield. 

J. Grant. 

15. 

if 

Lot B (2). 

A. Bibbey. 

16. 

ft 

Salisbury. 

P. Bornemisxs. 

17. 

Gouwkamma. 

Belvidere. 

A. V. Duthie. 

18. 

Knysna. 

Bracken Hill. 

P. Bomemisza. 

}9. 

Kourbooms Biver. 

Matjesfontein. 

n 
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Sample No. 14 was collected on the farm Sidgefield, at Groen Vallei. 
No®. 16, 18, and 19 were taken on the fai’ms Salisbury, Bracken Hill (Lot 
R.R.), and Mat-jesfontoin, respectively, from lands intended to be utilised 
for tobacco cultivation. The farm Salisbury adjoins Olyvenhout, or Holly- 
wood, on the boundary of the George Division. North-west of Hollywood, 
and nearer the George boundary, a sample of soil, No. 15, was collected 
from Lot B (2). 

The analytical results obtained from the soils of this Division are com- 
prised in the following tables; — 


( A/ e.thnd I.) 

Percent, of Porcentiige of Soil siftid through 1 rnm. Percentage of Soil sifted 



Fi(dd 


Sieve. 


through i mm. 

Sieve. 


Sainidc. 







Phos- 

N(', 

Fine earth. 

Water. 

Organic 

Chlorine. 

Nitrogen. 

Lime. 

Potash. 

phoric 




matter. 





oxide. 

1 . 

%-o 

117 

G-55 

•0237 

•203 

•032 

•012 

•020 

0 

98*5 

‘86 

419 

•1068 

•161 

•044 

•Oil 

•013 

3. 

9G-G 

J-59 

8-86 

•0672 

•287 

•074 

•017 

031 

4. 

95*6 

3-84 

12-21 

•0813 

•413 

•032 

•028 

•056 

5. 

94-7 

•97 

501 

•0163 

•154 

•050 

•014 

•018 

6. 

* 98*2 

1-27 

5-81 

•0347 

•196 

•028 

•014 

•046 

7. 

97*0 

•66 

2-80 

•0262 

•105 

■028 

•023 

•010 

8. 

99*5 

2-19 

6-31 

•0707 

•231 

•116 

•054 

•045 

9. 

98-0 

1-20 

5-39 

•0651 

•126 

•082 

•030 

•018 

10 . 

90-8 

1*60 

6-42 

•0198 

•175 

•112 

•069 

•044 

11. 

82*9 

•98 

4-19 

•0113 

•154 

•052 

•040 

•044 

12 . 

971 

3*05 

11*92 

•0453 

•399 

•544 

•105 

•110 

13. 

8P4 

1*33 

516 

•0130 

•16i 

•112 

•039 

•078 

14, 

96*4 

•56 

1'71 

•0297 

•067 

•090 

•050 

•051 

15. 

95*8 

3-28 

11-25 

•0117 

•462 

•040 

•029 

•012 

17. 

96'8 

1-25 

4*41 

•214 

•140 

•098 

•036 

•0051 




(Method 11.) 





Percentage of Soil sifted 

through 

1 mm. 

Percentage of Soil sifted 




Sieve. 



through H mm. 

Sieve. 









Phos- 

No. 

VVat-er. 

Organic Chlorine. 

Nitrogen. 

[dine. 

Potash. 

phoric] 

oxide. 




matter. 





16. 

1-54 


4-79 

•023 

— 

•65 

•13 

•13 

18. 

I’OO 


4-10 

•001 

— 

•36 

•09 

trace. 

19. 

•76 


1414 

•010 

— 

•75 

trace. 

*06 


Of the soils, Nos, 7 to 13, collected around the mouth of the Keiirbooms 
River, it will be noticed that there is a considerable differeaice, in the 
amount of available plant food, between Nos. 8, 10, 12, and 13, on the 
one hand, and Nos. 7, 9, and 11, on the other. Tlie former are all either 
wholly or very largely made up of the alluvial deposit® which sur*round the 
river mouth ; of the latter. Nos. 7 and 9 were taken from the all-prevailing 
sandstone formation, and No. 11 from the Enon deposits which flank the 
alluvium, and with which No. 13 is also probably to a certain extent diluted. 
The following are the averages of each of these two sets of soils : — 



Nitrogen. 

Lime. 

Potasli. 

Pho.s. 

phoric 

Nos. 8, 10, 12, and 13. 

•242 

•221 

•067 

oxide. 

•069 

Nos. 7 > 

•128 

•054 

•031 

024 


P 
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ooo 

The poverty in available plant food constituents, noticed with respect 
to the southern portion of the George Division, extends, with some reserva- 
tions, however, into the adjoining Division of Knysna. Here we find on an 
average even less potash and phosphoric oxide, but the lime shows a slight 
increase. There is a sufficiency of nitrogen all through, but the inorganic 
requirements of the soil are lacking in the Zwarb River and Gouwkamma 
Field-Gonietcies. Potash, in fact, may be said to be lacking throughout 
the Division, with the exception of a limited area round the mouth of the 
Kourbooms River. Near Plcttenbcrg Bay there is an improvement visible 
on the farms Ganze Vallei and Witte Drift. Of the two samples collected 
on the latter farm it will be observed that No. 10 is noticeably the better. 
Tlie richness of the forest soils near Millwood in nitrogenous material, and 
organic matter generally, is worth noting, and special attention has al- 
ready been directed to the quality of the alluvial soil No. 12 from tho 
farm Matjosfontein near ihe Keurbooms River mouth. There is no doubt 
tliat these alluvial, or, as they are locally termed, “ vlei ’’ soils, are better 
supplied with plant nutriinent than the average soils of the Division. 




Komgha. 




(Officially collected.) 



Field Cornetey. 

Farm or })lace. 

(\)1 lector. 

1. 

2. 

No. 3. 

Prospect. 

St. C. 0. Sinclair. 

3. 

>5 

yy 

Ferndale. 


4. 




5. 


Reedfontcin. 


6. 

- 

yy 


i . 

8. 


♦ y 

Hopewell. 

yy 

9. 

,, 

Stainland. 


10. 




11. 

'J 

y> 


12. 


yy 


13. 

,, 

Zuurvlakte. 


14. 


yy 


15. 

No. 1. 

A. D. Campbell. 


IG. 

,, 

Residency. 

,, 

17. 

No. 2. 

Ben Hall. 


18. 

No. G. 

Lilyvale. 

yy 

19. 


yy 

yy 

20. 

y j 

Westbury. 

*y 

21. 


E. Sanson. 


22. 


Fort Warden. 


23. 

yy 

Beaoonsfield. 


24. 


Badnoch. 


25. 

jy 



26. 

>y 

Jessie. 


27. 

No.. 5. 

Sea View. 



In taking samples in tho Komgha Division, it became necessary, for 
the reasons mentioned in connection with the Cathcart Division, to place 
one’s self largely in the hands of the local agriculturists in respect to the 
selection of localities from which to take samples. In a few cases samples 
were taken for special reasons : for instance, where experiments in fruit 
growing were being carried on, and where it was the intention of the 
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occupier to use his land for specific crops., and it was coiise<|ueutly de- 
sirable to liave the most reliable information as to the exact physical and 
chemical nature of the soil in use. 

The soil of tlic Komgha Division is essentially derived from the pecu- 
liar “ Lower Karroo ” sandsionie (Eevea bods, or, as the Geological Com- 
mission has now termed them, in that part of the Colony,* Urnsikaba beds). 
Dolerite, occurring either in sheets, dykes, or loose boulders, is exceedingly 
plentiful, and one cannot go anywhere in the district without finding it in 
evidence in one or other of these forms. 

The surface soil, on the whole, appears distinctly loamy, consisting of 
clay with a very fair proportion of fine sand. In some case's, however, 
the ssoil seemed more sandy. The subsoil is generally either a red gravel, 
or a rather stiff yellow pot clay, although, of course, variations between 
the two are not raie. 

In judging of the latent fertility of the soil of any portion, the pro 
vailing physical conditions, such as the nature and divisibility of the sur- 
face and subsoil, the situation and slope of the land, the exposure to pre- 
vailing winds, tliunderstomis, and rains, always important factors, should 



be even more largely taken into account in the case of this division than 
is usually done. Fn>in a chemical point of view, external evidence leads 
one to expect a soil rich, on the whole, in the essential mineral plant 
foods, lime, potash, and phosphoric oxide, the last named, j>erhaps, not 
quite so plentiful in proportion as the other two. 

In some cases the clayey nature of the soil makes draining desirable. 
Where this has been done, "excellent results have been reported. Very 
little manuring is ciirried on, due to the scarcity of manura. A start- has, 
however, been made with artificial fei-tilisers. Fruit- tiws, such as pears 
and plums, especially Japanese plum and orange, seem to thrive, and near 
the coast bananas do well. Wheat does not grow satisfaetorily, although 
at one time its cultivation was profitable. On the other band, the lands 
stand maize well. A very possible explanation of this may be the fact 
that wheat is sown on lands whidi have borne crops of this cereal for a 
considerable time in the past, and consequently have undergone great loss 


■“Geological Commission Annual Report 1902, pp, 9 a d 14. 

D 2 
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of phosphatic iiiatoriaL* But maize, taking out of the soil a larger 
amount of lime in proportion than wheat, is able to llourish where wheat 
does but poorly. 

Sample No. 1 was collected on the farm Prospect ; it represents a 
dark hillside soil, with a red gravelly subsoil. No. 2 was also collected 
on this farm. Fruit growing is very successfully carried on here. Nos. 
3 and 4 are types of black soils from the adjoining farm Ferndale. 
Around the locality whence the samples were taken, doleritic boulders 
were notic^. Nos. 5, 6, and 7 were collected on the farm Reedfontein. 
Of these, No. 5, a soil of good depth, was stated to yield poor results when 
sown with oats. No. 6, on the other hand, which contains nearly double 
the proportion of phosphoric oxide, and three times the quantity of 
potash, gave good results with the same crop — another instance of prac- 
tical experience bearing out tlie results of chemical analysis. No. 7, lying 
on a subsoil of yellow clay, was reported to be very poor. The subsoil, 
which comes to within a short distance of the surtace, was noticed to be 
very damp at the time of sampling. This is, no doubt, one factor which 
may account for the poor productiveness of the surface soil. No. 8 repre- 
sents the red soil of the farm Hopewell. The land represented was in- 
tended to be used as an orchard. Nos. 24 and 25 were taken at Badnoch, 
and No. 27 is a sample of black and somewhat sandy soil found on the 
farm Sea View. No. T6 was taken a short distance from the roadside at 
Jessie. No. 20 is from Westbury, taken from the top of one of the liil- 
locks near the homestead. No. 21 was collected on the farm of Mr. E. 
Sanson. 

Samples 9, 10, 11, and 12 wore taken at Stainland, the farm of Mr. 
Coulter. No. 9 represents a valley soil from a patch which was at one 
time a swamp, but had, by draining, Ixjon turned into an area where oats 
do well. It is very similar to No. 10, which differs from it in being more 
sandy. No. 11 is a red soil taken in the vicinity of some d(vleritic bould- 
ers. No. 12 is a valley soil which should prove valuable. 

Nos. 13 and 14 were collected from Mr. Van Rensburg’s farm Zuur- 
vlakte. No. 15 was t^keu from a plot owned by Mr. A. D. Campl>ell, 
adjoining the commonage, and would l>e typical of the soil of a large por- 
tion of the latter. No. 18, from the farm Lilyvale, was taken from a 
patch studded with mimosa trees. No. 19 is from the same farm, and was 
taken underneath a mimosa tree. No. 17 was collected on the farm of 
Mr Ben Hall. It represents the soil of the hill side sloping towards the 
Kei River. The surrounding soil was very shallow. 

The results obtained by analysis are tabulated below : — 


(Method 1.) 


Percent, of Percentage of Soil sifted through 1 mm. Percentage of Soil sifted 
Field Sieve. through^ mm. Sieve. 


No. 

Sample. 
Fine earth. 

Water. 

Organic 

Chlorine. 

Nitrogen. 

Lime. 

Potash. 

Phos- 

phoric 

1. 

97*5 

3-95 

matter. 

12*53 

•0230 

•252 

*222 

•042 

oxide. 

•056 

2. 

92*9 

2-47 

6*80 

•0329 

*196 

•134 

•016 

•014 

3. 

98*4 

505 

14*79 

*0463 

*252 

*310 

*124 

*028 

4. 

95*8 

4*47 

12*01 

*0275 

■280 

*490 

•026 

•036 

5. 

94-4 

3-24 

8*62 

*0240 

•168 

•122 

*025 

•019 

6 . 

97*2 

1*84 

5*84 

*0110 

•154 

*106 

*076 

•032 

7. 

98-9 

1*87 

5*72 

*0190 

•154 

•068 

•116 

•020 

8. 

98- 1 

2-84 

9*45 

*0162 

•189 

*122 

•146 

*020 


* See remwrks on this suVijeot ou pp. 834, 335, and 475. 
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(MfUiod 1 ) — (continiu*(j). 


Percent, of Percentage of Soil sifted through 1 rnni. Piircentage of Soil sifted 
Field. Sieve. through ^ mm. Sieve. 


No. 

Sample. 
Finte earth . 

Water. 

Organic 

matter. 

Chlorine. 

Nitrogen. 

Lime. 

Potash. 

PhOK- 

phoric 

oxide. 

9. 

98-8 

2-94 

6-56 

•0311 

•182 

•322 

•017 

•0089 

10. 

98-5 

1-44 

3-43 

•0113 

•126 

•092 

•014 

•0064 

11. 

97-7 

3-83 

11-08 

•0445 

•217 

•042 

•04 5 

•051 

12. 

96-8 

2- 17 

7-50 

•0339 

•224 

•098 

•235 

•032 

13. 

98-2 

1-60 

4-78 

•0204 

•147 

•070 

•060 

•032 

14. 

94-6 

1-83 

6 09 

•0544 

•175 

•078 

•154 

•031 

15. 

87*6 

1-33 

4-36 

•0148 

•147 

•100 

•042 

•036 

16. 

92-9 

2-36 

6-89 

•(X)50 

•175 

•064 

•050 

•037 

17. 

99-3 

1-05 

3-63 

•0106 

•133 

•044 

•063 

•023 

18. 

981 

1-24 

4-41 

•0035 

•147 

•068 

•035 

•030 

19. 

95-2 

2*13 

7-43 

•0099 

•273 

•162 

•046 

•050 

20. 

97*1 

1-25 

4-17 

•0311 

•091 

•032 

•030 

•015 

21. 

99*2 

1-27 

411 

•0057 

•133 

•050 

•033 

•019 

22. 

98-8 

•69 

2-34 

•0042 

•098 

■012 

•023 

•012 

23. 

98-4 

419 

13-34 

•0057 

•273 

•062 

•095 

•067 

24. 

98-9 

•97 

3-62 

•0183 

•112 

•056 

•030 

•0064 

25. 

97-4 

4-50 

1463 

•0057 

•231 

•120 

•048 

•013 

26. 

99*8 

6-30 

15-18 

•0120 

•245 

•294 

•019 

•029 

27. 

98-5 

1-49 

6-10 

•0290 

•147 

•072 

•044 

•0064 


The proporiions of lime and potash in the soils of the Konigha Divi- 
sion are, taken all round, fairly satisfactory, but j)hospliates are decidedly 
lacking: in tliis respect thci*e is a strong resemblance to the adjoining divi- 
sion of Cathcart. 

Of the soils in the above list, the three takeii' from Field-cornetcies 
Nos. 1 and 2 are all deheient in linio and phosphohe oxide: samples 
15 and 16 are likevvi.se deficient in potash, wliile No. 17 is not much l)etter 
in tliis res])ect. The sajnplos from Field-cornetcies Nos. 5 and 6 average 
poor results all round. Speaking generally, Field-cornelcy No. 3 is the 
best off with regard U> lime and potash, but bore too phosphatic material 
is lacking. To come b> details; Nos. 10, 24, and 27 are poor in all of the 
throe inorganic fertilising constituents, and pliosphoric oxide, in parti- 
cular, is almost entirely absent. Nos. 13, 18, 20, 21 and 22, although con- 
taining a little more phosi)horic oxide, are novertlieless jxior all round. 
No. 9 is also characterised by an almost entire abseiiico of pho-sphoric 
oxide. 

To summarise, eight, out of the 27 Komgha soils, are deficient in all 
of tho three principd classes of inorganic plant food; seven others lack 
both phosphoric oxide and potash, namely : Nos. 2, 4, 5, 9, 15, 25, and 26 ; 
Nos. 7, 12, 14, 16, and 17 aix? poor in phosphoric oxide and lime. Three 
samples, />., Nos. 3, 6, and 8, are poor in pliosphoric oxide only, No. 11 
is greatly in need of both lime and potash, Nos. 1 and 19 require potash, 
and No. 23 lime. Thus it happens that there is not a single soil, of all 
those taken, regarding whicli it can lie said that it is well — or even fairly 
— supplied with all plant food cmistituents in an available condition. 

It will be noticed that these soils are all of a clayey nature, and they 
appear to contain, generally, a larger amount of chlorides than has been 
found by analysis in the Western Province soils. 
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Ladismith. 

(Officially collecfetl.) 

No. 

Field Cornetcy. 

Farm or place. 

1. 

Anysl>erg. 

Papenkuilsfonlei n 

2. 

,, 

n 

3. 

Groot River. 

Buffelsfontein. 

4. 



5. 

,, 

Zeekoegatsdrift . 

6. 

}} 

Buffels Kloof. 

7. 


Buffels Drift. 

8. 

Ladismith. 

Elands Vallei. 

9. 

Huis River. 

Hoeko. 

10. 


Weltevreden. 

11. 

,, 

Zoar. 

12. 

13. 

14. 


Arnalienstcin. 

n 


15. 


Opzoek. 

16. 

Buffelsfontein. 

Buffelsfontein. 


Collector. 

J. Muller. 


The first sample ta*ken im this Division was No. 1, a rather p<x>r, sandy 
soil, from lands on the sIojk? (d the hill south of De Erf, (»r Papenkuilsfon> 
tein. On the same farm No 2 was taken, a dark alluvial soil, of gi*eat©r 
productiveness than the previous one, and colle«c*ted from the garden near 
the house. Both samples pmvod rather poor in phosphates, and No. 1 in 
lime as well : they also show signs of being brack, especially No. 2. A very 
barren belt of couiutry stret^'hes between the Prins and BuiTels Ri vet's, and 
resembles the Gouph in every respect : flanked on the north by the Klein 
Zwartberg Range, and on the south by the Touwsberg Mountains, both of 
which ranges consist of Table Mountain sandstone, its barrenness is not 
to be wondered at. At Buffelsfontein the bed of the river widens out con- 
siderably, on entering a broad valley which is literally dotted with farms. 
Two samples were selected here : —No. 3, a sandy soil taken from a vine- 
yard on the farm of Mr. J. J. van Zyl, and said to be very fertile, and 
richer than No. 4. The latter was a loose clay, taken from Mr. J. Wolf- 
aardts farm, and supposed to be as rich as the soil collected along the 
Touws River* ; analysis, however, shows that there is not a superabun- 
dance of mineral plant food. 

Passinig through the fai*m Voorbaat, the river course was followed to 
the farm Zeekoegats Drift, and here sample No*. 5 was selected from soil 
adjoining the vineyard. Good results have been obtained from sweet pota- 
toes and other root corps on the particular soil represented by this sample : 
it is adequately furnished with potash and lime, a fact which will account 
for this. At Buffels Drift a loose, sandy clay. No. 7, was sampled, mpre- 
senting the bulk of the lands in the valley on either side of the Zwartb^gs 
River. Then following the maiiii road to Ladismith, these samples were 
collected: No. 6, taken from lands on the right bank of the Buffels Kloof 
River, on the farm Buffels Kloof. The soil here very closeljr resembles a 
red Karroo soil : although not equal to such a Karroo soil in fertility, it 
is said to yield much better results than No. 8. There are several large 
patches of this soil under cultivation. No. 8 represents a stiff clay, rather 
shallow, from the farm Elands Vallei. It is considered to be poorer than 


* See remarks later on, regarding the collection of sample from Zevenfontein, 
No. 1 from the Bwellendam Divieion. 
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No. 6, and this supposition is home out by chemical analysis The amouiift 
of lime is extremely low. 

In the Field -Cornetcy of Huis River, No. 9, a rather loose, gravelly 
clay was taken from uncultivated parts in lucerne camps on the farm 
HoekO; belonging to Mr. W. van der Merwe. Mr. Van der Merwe’s cattle 
gra.ze on the heights above the Touw.s River ; manure, consequently, is 
rather difficult to procure on the fann, and costs too much to transport. 
The soil, however, is fairly rich in plant food. No. 10, a fine, sandy, 
alluvial soil, was taken, on the farm Weltevreden, from the gardens in the 
valley, and is locally considered p(x>rer than No. 9, which was collected 
from camps along the hill slopes: the analysis certainly does bear out that 
opinion. No. 11, a red sandy soil, was taken from the garden plots of the 
Rev. Mr. Kretzon, at Zoar, the Mission Station. 

At Amalienstein tlireo sam])les were collected : No. l‘J, a rather sandy 
soil, was f>aken from lands near the main mad, on the way from Zoar to 
Amalienstein. No. 13. a fairly stiff red clayey soil, was taken from the 
garden of the Rev. C. Prozesky. No. 14 represented a loose, somewhat 
sandy clay, from lands to the left of the road from Amalienstein to Calitz- 
dorp. The crops, which were just being harvested, were exceptionally 
piw>r, the result principally of very servere drought and scarcity of kraal 
manure. At the farm Opzoek No. 15 wa.s sampled — a rather stiff, clay 
soil, said to be very good from tlic farmer’s standpoint. It contains a good 
quantity of lime and potasli, and a fair supply of phosphates. 

Buffelsfontein was the next place visited — more of a village than a 
farm — situated on the left bank of the Groot River, south-east of Ladi- 
sniith. The soil jdong the rivet-bod is similar to that at BufTels Vallei, 
higher up on the Buifels River, and consequently no sample was taken 
here. On the heights above are several gardens, in a loose, sandy clay, of 
which No. IG is a typical .sample. colle<*ted from the garden of Mr. J. T. 
van Wyk. Tliis soil is not consideixxl to be as rich as that in the valley 
below. 

A map of t he Ladismitli Division will appear in the December number 
of this Journal. 

The following table shows the results of the chemical analyses of the 
soils above described : — 


( M ethad I ) 


Percent, cf Pt;rceiitajje of Soil nift>*(l through Percentage of Soil sifted 
Field 1 mm. Sieve. through i mm. Sieve. 

Sam]de. Phos- 


Xo. 

Fine earth. 

Water. 

Organic 

matter. 

Chlorine. 

Nitrogen. 

Lim(‘. 

Potash. 

phoric 

oxide. 

1. 

60-5 

•G4 

2-3G 

•0297 

•043 

•056 

•136 

•042 

2 

90-8 

P84 

5-55 

•1825 

•112 

•138 

•no 

•056 

3. 

65-0 

•93 

P04 

•0134 

•126 

•332 

•166 

•106 

4. 

71-4 

•73 

312 

•0156 

•070 

•128 

•052 

•059 

5. 

97-5 

•92 

4-39 

•0775 

•098 

•344 

•187 

•097 

6 . 

56-3 

1-54 

7-08 

•0134 

•203 

•102 

-166 

•104 

7. 

79'6 

•95 

3*72 

•0255 

•098 

•102 

•166 

•077 

8. 

85-3 

•93 

4-08 

•0095 

•105 

•036 

•071 

•068 

9. 

45-5 

1-36 

7-65 

•0071 

•203 

•138 

•196 

*160 

10. 

81-0 

•85 

3 -86 

•0332 

•126 

•094 

•133 

•091 

11. 

67*1 

104 

4-49 

•0318 

•133 

•256 

•307 

•147 

12. 

56*7 

•61 

406 

•0042 

•057 

•088 

•266 

•099 

13. 

74-5 

1-42 

432 

•0138 

•084 

•470 

•260 

•095 

14. 

77*3 

1-07 

3-52 

•0966 

•057 

•148 

•183 

•052 

15. 

86*0 

4-04 

6*94 

•0081 

•161 

•522 

•314 

•069 

16. 

86*8 

1*66 

4-97 

•0219 

•126 

•150 

•274 

•073 
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Allusion has been made above to certain of the soils of this Division 
which resemble those of tho vast stretch further inland, known as the 
Karroo. So gx’eat, in fact, is this resemblance, that a portion of this 
Division, and that of Oudtshoorn adjoining thereto, is often called the 
“ Ladismith and Oudtshoorn Karroo.’' The soil of a great part of this 
area consists of the disintegrated Bokkeveld beds which overlie the sand- 
stone formation referred to in connection with the soils of the George Divi- 
sion. These Bokkeveld beds consist mot merely of sandstone, but also of 
siliceous clay slates, and thus, in decomposing, they give rise to a sandy 
loam, superior, for agricultural purposes, to the sands, for instance, of the 
George Division. Tliis “ Oudtshoorn and Ladismith KaiToo ” covers the 
stretch of country which extends eastwards between the Zwartborg and 
Larigeberg Ranges and their continuations. This belt of country lias a 
great reputation for fertility, especially in the Oudtshoorn Division, east 
of Ladismith; the cause of this is easily explained : there stretches through- 
out this bolt a surface formation of calcareous marl, derived from a thin 
sti'atum of limestone called by local farmers “ Kalkbank.” Its fertilising 
effect is noticeable solely in the valleys, and further east, in tho Oudts- 
hoorn Division, it is one of the principal factors in the almost unexampled 
fertility of the Groblxilaars and Wynands River Valleys, the Cango dis- 
trict, and the region about Vlakte Plaats. 

Maclear. 

( Privately collected. , 

No. Field Cornet (y. Farm or place. Collector. 

1. Wizard’s Vale. Thomson. P. W. Leach. 

A sample of soil was collected on the farm Thomson, at the junction 
of the Tsitsa and Mooi Rivers, from a spot whore tobacco was being cul- 
tivated The quality of the tobacco produced bad been very highly com- 
mended by the Government Tobacco Expert. The soil is, taken all round, 
of good quality. Good tobacco had a-lso been grown o*n the farms Gordon 
and Wizard’s Vale, in the same district. 

The following is the analysis of the above soil : — 

(Method II.) 

Percentage of Soil sifted through 1 mm. Percentage of Soil sifted 

Sieve. through 3 mm. Sieve. 

Phos- 

Water. Organic Chlorine. Nitrogen. Lime. Potash. phoric 

matter. oxide. 

1*75 9-18 'Oil — -87 '38 '19 

Mafeking. 

( Privately collected.) 

No. Field Cornetcy. Farm or place. Collector. 

1. No. 1. Hartebeestlaagte. S. Minchin. 

2. No. 2. West Hill. M W. B. Webb. 

No. 1 was a sample of sandy soil, collect4>d from the farm Harteboest- 
laagte, which adjoins the railway line. It was intended to plant several 
hundreds of fruit and ornamental trees on this soil. The sample was 
taken about two feet below the surface, and was stated to overlie a granite 
formation. This formation is, in fact, exposed along the river beds of tho 
Molopo and Maratsani, 


No. 

1 . 
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Noi 2 was taJcen, at a point 25 miles north-east of Maribogo Kailway 
Station, from lands whicli it had been proposed to bring under irrigation 
and utilise for the growing of lucerne. 

According to the following analytical figures, both the above soils are 
very poor in all plant food: — 


(Method 1.) 



Percent of 

Percentage of Soil sifted through 1 mm. 

Percentage of Soil sifted 


Field 


Sieve. 


through A mm. Sieve. 







Phos- 

No. 

Fine earth. 

Water. 

Organic Chlorine. 

Nitrogen. 

Lime. 

Potash. phoric 




matter. 


oxide. 

1 

75-2 

1-78 

4‘53 ‘0007 

‘042 

‘036 

•048 ‘056 

o 

78-5 

•93 

2-99 0025 

•056 

‘064 

•056 ‘041 


These poor soils may Ix^ considered as representative of the large area 
of surface sands and quartzites that stretches westwards from Mafeking for 
very many miles. 

(To he rohiiinitd .) 



THE WORKING VALUE OF THE WIND AT 

KIMBERLEY. 


By J. R. Sutton, M.A., Sc.D. 

Mr. Kanthack has called attention once or twice lately to the regret-- 
table paucity of data in South Africa as to the variation of wind velocity 
from hour to hour and from day to day. He makes it plain that what is 
wanted is a definite statement of the working value of the wind to the 
user of a windmill. Particulars of average velocities are obviously insuffi- 
cient. With the object of supplying some part, at any rate, of the re- 
quired infonnation, I have analysexi my anemometer rwords for the throe 
years 1905-7, arranging the results in sequences of velocity, i.e.^ the num- 
ber of houre of wind in each quarter of the year for velocfties 0 to 1, 1 to 

2, 2 to 3, miles per hour. These are also shown here for the 

four separate six-hourly periods of the day. The results reduce down to 
a very small compass, but the amount of work required to produce them 
has been vety great; so much so that only a most pressing need for such 
information would justify anyone in undertaking it. 

As an example of the use of the Table at the end, let us consider wind 
velocities of 4 to 5 miles an hour for the quarter December to February. 
Here, in three years, there were 167 hours of such wind between midnight 
and 6 a.m. ; 160 hours between 6 a.m. and noon; 183 hours between noon 
and 6 p.m. ; and 169 hour's betweeui 6 p.m. and midnight. Again, for the 
same velocities, for the whole thi*ee years, there wore 653 hours, 711 hours, 
697 hours, and 758 hours, for the four respective quarters of the day, or 
a total of 2,818 houi*s altogether in three years. By taking totals from 
the last column we see that there were 10,924 hours of wind in the three 
years (say 3,641 hours per annum) of a greater velocity than 5 miles an 
hoi^, and 15,322 hours (say 5407 hours per annum) of a less velocity.’^ 
This result perhaps shows the Kimberley wind to be nioi'e useful than an 
inspection of the mere monthly averages would suggest. 

A curious result is that either the wind itself, or the anemometer, 
displays a decided preference for certain velocities at the expense of 
ethers. Thus a wind of 7 — 8 miles per hour is commoner than one of 
6— -7 miles per hour. This effect is shown most plainly in the summer and 
in the forenoon. It is not found to the same degree during the winter, 
nor during the night, probably because the wind seldom exceeds five miles 
an hour between sunset and sunrise. It is curious though that in March 
the preference changes somewhat, velocities of 6—7 miles an hour being 
more frequent than velocities of either 5—6 or 7—8 miles an hour. In 
this connection it is worth notice that the favourite velocities occur at 
intervals of 5 miles an hour, i.e., velocities 2—3, 7—8, 12—13, 17—18, are 
resp^tively more frequent than the contiguous velocities on each side. I 
am investigating this point further. It is rather a scientific than a 
practical point, however. 

In consequence of an accident 36 hours were lost from the record. 
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MAIZE STALK BORER. 

( S c sy/ m i a f uara . ) 


MAIZE FODDER AS A PREVENTIVE. 


13y C. \V. Mally, F.E.S., Eastern Province Entomologist. 

In harmony with the resolution passed by the Conference in Pretoria, 
January 7th and 8th, 1908, to discuss the exportation of maize, the term 
Maize ’ is used in place of Mealies in this discussion. Aiid in harmony 
the term Fodder is used for a crop of maize which 

is cut for the puqDose of preserving the cobs as grain and the stalks and 
the leaves as stock food. The term Stover is used for fodder from 

which the cobs have been romoveKl. T also beg leave to suggest that the 
term Maize. Hay be used for a crop of maize grown and cut especially for 
hay. 

Life History of the Maize Stalk Borer. 

Ini the Ayrieuliural Joarnal for August, 1905 (Vol. XXVII, pp.l59- 
168), a brief account was given of the life history of the insect under con- 
sideration. The full details need not be repeated in this connection, and 
it is therefore only necessary to call attention to the fact that the winter 
stage of the insect, which is passed as a larva, or “ borer, ’ within the stalks 
of maize and also Kafir corn and other sorghums, is the weak point in its 
life history. It has been claimed that the moths emerge in June and pass 
the winter as adults, and that it is therefore useless to try to control the 
pest by winter treatment. This claim is founded on the fact that empty 
pupa cases are sometimes found in the stalks at that time. But these 
empty cases luidoubtedly belong to the moths which deposited the eggs for 
the over-wintering larvae. All records of the emergence of the moths 
show that they emerge in the spring. If any emerge in June they must 
be regarded as exceptional variations. 

Tlie question of how to use the crop so as to dispose of the stalks 
which are usually left in the field over winter is, therefore, of practical 
importance, for, by so doing, we destroy the pest for the coming season 

Initial Work. 

Te demonstrate whether or not the destruction of the over- wintering 
maize stalks would effectually dispose of the stalk borer, the stalks were 
destroyed on a number of adjoining farms during August, 1904. The re- 
sults satisfied the writer that the over- wintered stalks were essential to the 
survival of the pest. The work was duplicated the following season, but 
not under the same stringent conditions as the first, to show whether or 
not satisfactory results could be obtained without such exacting care as to 
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details. The records by myself and Mr. W. K. Dewar, late Eastern Pro- 
vince Entomologist, show that the young plants were almost entirely 
fre3, but that towards the close of the season the borers were again on the 
increase. The in> [xyrtaat jmtut to he remembered is that the protectirm of 
the crop ni its enrhf stages ensures a full stand of plants, and he}tce a full 
crop at tlu end of the seas<rn, so far as the borer is co-rcerned, for, in my 
opinion, the damage caused by it during the latter part of the season 
may be disregarded from the practical standpoint. The object is to 
control the pest by preventive means, s(> that serious loss will not be sus- 
tained; but some seem to be under the impression that complete annihi- 
lation of the pest is aimed at. But in this connection wc mu.st bear in 
mind that this insect is native to the country, and that, in all proba- 
bility, Kafir CO n and other varieties of sorghum, which, so far as can bo 
determined, are also native to Africa, were its favourite food plants under 
original conditions, and that the in.sect sim[)ly followed the progress of 
the plant under cultivation, and in course of time adapted itself to maize. 
Careful search has been made for other food plants, but so far none but 
those indi(*ated above have been found. The fact that the winter is passed 
in the stalk also makes it easy to see how the insect could be disseminated 
by the natives using the stalks to thatch their huts 

As pointed out in the beginning of the work, the objection to burning 
tho stalks is the fact (hat by .so doing a considerable amount of vegetable 
matter is lost to the soil. It i.s also true that leaving the stalks to stand 
in the field is bad practice, for the more important reason that we 
thereby, in a large measure, allow an important supply of stock food to 
go to waste. 

Having shown that the wintor stage is the critical time in the life 
history of the pe.st, and, fuidhcnnore, that it is dependent on the over- 
win teidng stalk.s, the next step is to determine preventive measures, or 
combinations of thorn, which will enable us to attain the desired end wdth 
the least extra labour and expense and with the greatest advantage from 
the standpoint ol profit, considering the crop as a whole. 

Maize Fodder. 

The practice in other countries of cutting the maize crop just as it 
begins to ripen when a few of the lower leaves are dry and the 

majority of the cobs hardening and showing the glazing and the dent in 
the kernel — makes it po.ssible to handle the entire crop to good advantage, 
and at the same lime leave little or no refuse material on the land to har- 
bour posts. Although maize has been cut for fodder in some places for 
many years, any effort to extend the practice to new sections or countries 
has had to overcome the fear that beddes losing the cobs as a grain crop, 
the maize, in place of curing to good advantage, would spoil in the stook. 
The same objection was raised au different times in this Colony when it 
was suggested that the crop should be cut for fodder and fed to stock in 
preference to burning the st^iiks as a picventivo measure for the stalk 
borer. It was, therefore, decided to cut a field of maize for fodder as a 
means of demonstrating the points bi be observed from the standpoint of 
destroying the borer as well as removing any doubts as to the proper ma- 
turity of the cobs or the curing of the fodder. 

Mr. V. R. Smailes, at Trappes Valley, had a field of maize that 
offered a good opportunity for a t.€st, and he kindly consented to co-ciperate 
in the work. On May 28 th a paad- of the field was divided into lands, and 
every alternate one cut for fodder and stook in accordance with the method 
known to give perfect satisfaction in other countries, especially the United 
States and Canada. The uncut lands were left to ripen in the Ordinary 
way. 
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Cutting the Maize. 

Ill this loiiijoctiuii a few points of practical impoii>anc© should Ik 
nieiitioned. The r.icklo is usually used for work of this kind in this coun* 
try, but if close supervision is nob given, the boys are apt to cut the stalks 
rather high, thereby increasing the likelihood of leaving some of the borers 
that are in the lower part of the stalk. Mr. Smailes also jwinted out 
that the long stumps would also be a source of worry to’ the oxen in 
ploughing. The stalks should, therefore, be cut as close to the ground as 
practicable, not only when the crop is cut by hand, but when it is cut 
by means of a “ maize harvester ** as well. 

In making a careful examination of the stumps for borers, an ordinary 
chopper was used, and it proved to be so convenient that I tried it for 
cutting the stalks as well, and found it better than the sickle, because the 
stalks could be cut very close to the ground without special effort, and the 
work was easier, and could bo performed in less time, thus saving labour 
arid at the same time reducing to the minimum the chance of borers being 
left in the stumps. Although the borers may be found in any part of the 
stalk, including the cob, tliey ai'e not, as a rule, in the portion of the 
stalk below the surface of the ground. Cutting the stalks so close to the 
ground increases the chances that the borei-s, especially the least mature 
of them, will perish on account of the weathering of the stump. The 
stumps will also l>e easier to plough under properly, thus again increasing 
the chances for the destruction of any bdrers that may be left behind. 

The Stook. 

The stcok, which should be kept in line at least one way, in each case 
contained the cut maize from a space about ten yards square. Two or 
three stalks standing near the centre of the square were fastened at the 
iop by twisting them or by tying them by means of a tuft of grass or 
ordinary binding twine. The maize was then stood up evenly around 
them as a centre, allowing them to slope just enough to stand together 
nicely. When complete the stook was tied fairly tight about shoulder 
height from the ground with long grass or river-rushes, which had been 
twisted or knotted together. Twine such as is used in reaping forage servos 
admirably, and was used in the test at Mr. Herbert Wallace’s, mentioned 
later on. With a little experience the stooks can be put up quickly and 
substantially, and v/hen tied in the manner just deecribed they will with- 
stand wind and rough weather very nicely, and at the same time allow the 
air to circulate sufficiently for the proper curing of the fodder. Being 
secured at the top, very little rain can enter them, it being shed by the 
outer layer of stalks; and the little that does enter sexm dries out in the 
ordinary course. The aim is to make a medium-sized -stook, so that less 
of the fodder will >>e exposed to the weather. If the stooks are made too 
large there might be a tendency to mould. 

In the great maize section of the United States the stalks are not 
secured at the top ; but the maize grows much heavier there than it doee, 
as a rule, in the Eastern Province, and hence forms a more substantial 
stook when piled. By experience with large quantities the men become 
expert in quickly forming a stock evenly and firmly so that it will stand 
against wind and rain. But in sections of this country where maize stalks 
do not grow as heavy as in America, it is best to take the precaution of 
tying them at the top as a protection against the wind, as wdl as the bad 
stocking liable to result from’ the inexperience of native labour. If the 
stocks are badly set up, that is, too loosely or by the stalks being placed 
irregularly so ^at one side of the stook is heavier than the other, or by 
the stalks sloping too much or sloping on oDie side more than the other, 
the heavier parts will slip to the side, and In ‘so doing remove the support 
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fur the stalks on the one side and push those on the other. They 
tand to fall soniewhat spirally around the central portion, witli the tops 
pointing outwaii’d, and if they diop to the ground they are likely to decay, 
and will, at least, be greatly deteriorated by weathering. 

The fact that the stalks are apt to be very short, three to live feet, 
during a dry season in this country does not necessitate a different type 
of st<x)k, bec*ause the longer stalks will hold the shorter ones in place. 
Some short stunted maize which was cut and stocked in the way described 
in order to show the wintering of the borers in the fodder, cured perfectly. 
There may be somewhat more weathering in the case of stunted fodder, 
but from the practical standpoint this may be disregarded. In America 
the stumps left by the ‘‘ corn knives ” ordinarily used arc longer than is 
desirable in this country on account of the borer. As will be explained 
later, the stalks should iiere be cut as low as is practicable. 

Removing the Foddeii. 

In many parts of America the stocks are left in the held throughout the 
rainy autumn weather, and only brought in as needed during the winter. 
But in this mild climate, and in view of the succession of crops which can 
be carriefl, it is advisable to remove them from the field as soon as the 
cobs and the fodder are dry enough to be stored. In the present instance 
the stocks were left till June 2nd, and wlien they were opened tliey were 
found to he in good condition in every way. The standing stalks which 
served as a central support should be cut and removed with the fodder. 

IIandli.ng and Preserving the Fodder. 

J'he fodder sliould be removed from the lands and stored as senm as 
sufficiently dry to preclude any possibility of beating whcir piled up in 
bulk. It is a mistake to open the stocks, pick (mt the cobs and pile tlio 
stover up loosely till all the cobs have been removed, for it not only neces- 
sitates extra labour in handling it a second time, but causes considerable 
waste as well, besides incurring the risk of its being spoiled by rain. As 
the cobs arc removed the stover should be tied in (‘onvenient bundles and 
at once placed conveniently, preferably on the cart or wagon, so that it 
can be taken to the shed or store, or phiced where it is to Ije stacked. 
In thi.s way each day’s work is complete, and there is no stover lying about 
l(K)se at' the mercy of wind and rain. The same care must be exercised 
as with hay, foi* if it gets thoroughly wet after being removed from the 
stock it is troublesome to dry properly, and, needless to say, it deteriorates 
in value. It can lx; stored in bulk under cover, or, if necessary, it can 
be stacked in the open, bnt care must I>e taken to pile it closely and tliatch 
the upper layers amply so as to keep out the rain. Mr. Wallace preserved 
his stover successfully iii this way. The weathering of t-he outside layer 
is unavoidable in stacking the stover outside. 

Removing the Coes. 

In studying the usual method of removing the cobs, I was rather 
surprised to note that tl*e husk is opened without the aid of any device 
such as the “ husking peg ” (see illustration) used in America. Knowing 
the practical value of a contrivance of this kind, I do not hesitate to call 
attention to it. When once the knack of using it has l>eeii acquii-ed a 
great deal of time is saved by its aid. It consists simply of a small round 
stick of hard wood — the heartwood of wild olive answers admirably — 
about three^hths of an inch in diameter and five to six inches in length, 
depending on the size of the hand. One end graduailly tapers to a point, 
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and is allowed to project an inch or so from the side of the hand, so as 
to be bro-ught against, the thumb. The peg is secured to the hand by a 
light leather band, which slips readily over the middle finger, thus per- 
mitting it to be put oni and taken off with ease. The ends oJf the band 
are slipped over the peg to two slight grooves, one-half to three-quarters 
of an inch apart, cut opposite the finger for their rec^option. If only one 
groove is made to hold the ends, the band is apt to chafe the finger. 

In using the peg, grasp the cob with the left hand, grip about half 
of the husk between the thumb and the end of the peg on the nght, and 
pull it away smartly. This exposes the cob, so that it can be seized with 
the right hand and the remaining husk removed with the left. The stem 
of the cob is then firmly held by the left hand while the right breaks 
away the cob, which is done quite easily. Without the help <jf the peg, 
the tips of the fingers soon become tender, and this, needless to say, makes 
one handle the husk very carefully, and greatly reduces the speed in re- 
moving the cobs. 



The Hupking Peg. 


Method of using same. 


Results. 

The cobs were removed from the cut and uncut lands separately and 
weighed off for comparison. To look at the cobs from the fodder and those 
from the lands left to ripen in the ordinary way, one could not detect any 
difference. Placed on tlio scales, the cobs from the fodder proved to be 
somewhat lighter, but not so much as was expected, the difference amounb 
ing to about 10 per cent. This would eiasily be off -set in practice by the 
value of the stover alono. Although a certain amount ol shrinkage was 
shown, it must be remembered that the lands having been selected from 
the crop as ordinarily grown were not absolutely alike. But for present 
purpos^ they showed conclusively that the fodder would cure successfully 
and without a serious shrinkage or deterioration in the cob. The cobs 
from the fodder were also drier than those from the standing mealies, and 
hence lighter from that reason as well. 

It should be meniifjned that many of the stalks had been blown down 
by a severe wind storm a month or more before cutting. At the time of 
removing the fodder it was found that many cobs which had been in con- 
tact with the soil were mouldy, but the mouldy cobs from the lands left 
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to ripen in the ordinary Wcty were in excess of those from, the fodder, 
showing an advantage in favour of the fodder from that standpoint. 

I beg leave also to point out that by keeping the st<M)ks in line at 
least one way, secondary crops can be sown if desirable, especially those 
which serve as food for ostriches. It has been pointed out by different 
farmers that the young weeds which spring up at the close of the maize 
season arc valuable for ostriches, and that the cutting of the maize makes 
it possible for the birds to feed on them to better advantage. But from 
the entomological standpoint it is not advisable to encourage the practice 
()f letting the weeds grow, because tiu'y serve as a food-supply for another 
maize jx^st, the “ Surface Caterpillars ’’ or “ Cutworms," which many 
farmers consider more seriems than the stalk borer, and in regard to which 
1 hope to publish certain cdjservation at an early date. 

Otiikh Tksts. 

At Mr. Herbert Wallaces farm, (,'olliiighain, near Grahamstown, a 
plot of mealies was cut as described above, and Mr. Wallace then con- 
tinued the work, including the whole crop. The results were satisfactory 
as to Loth the curing of the fcxlder and tlie ripening of the cob. Part (d 
the stover was fed unebafTed to stock: but this metliod was discarded in 
favour of (“lialling it as needed. On one occasion an examination was made 
of the rcjiiains oi the stalks where they were fed without cutting, but no 
live borers were found, tlie sf^Iks having been tramped by the cattle. It 
is probable that if the borers were abundant some of tliem would escape 
the trampling. In such case tlie stalks that remain on the feeding ground 
by the first week in September should be destroyed. 

At “ Sunnysidc,’ near Orabamstown, tlie maize had been so severely 
stunted by drought that it was ol little value as far as the cobs were con- 
cerned, and in view of tlie encouraging jirelirninary results at Trappes 
Valley and Coilingliam, I urged Mr. Hards to cut them for fodder. He 
was doubtful of the results, stating that on a former o<*casioii he had tried 
cutting maize, and that it went bad in the stocks. On g(hng into the 
situation in detail I could see. mo reason for the unfavourable riKSult, un- 
less the maize was cut entirely too green, or else the stocks made too large, 
so that they bordered on silage conditions. In view of the unfavoui'able 
exjierience, I advised him to (‘ut a few plots as an experiment in the 
manner just described under the work at Trappes Valley. He ultimately 
decided to cut all of them, but adopted another method of forming the 
st(K>ks. The stocks wci-e started by first driving a stake and fastening a 
number of sUilks to it as a sujiport. The stalks were then evenly placed 
around these, and the small stalks, etc., placed on tlio top, and then the 
whole stock protected by a covering of thatched stalks. Judging from the 
time the mealies were cut, they must have been fairly ripe wdieii put into 
the stocks ~ a fortunate circumstance in view of later developments. I 
examined thorn some time afterwards, and found that they were curing 
satisfactorily, but I called Mr. Hards^ attention to the fact that the 
stooks wore rather too largo and too lightly packed, and were Bottling 
down rather flat, thus practically excluding the air, aiid therefore verging 
on silage conditions. Wiien the fwlder was sufficiently dry the cobs were 
removed and the stover placed under shelter. As I had requested the 
privilege of taking a photogi'apli of some of tlic stooks, they were not all 
removed at the same time. In the meantime rain had fallen, and Mr. 
Hards later on informed me that the fodder in the remaining stooks had 
gone bad. The only way in which I can account for it is that the stooks 
were too large amd flat, and too tightly packed, as pointed out above, so 
that there was little or no chance of the moisture which had accumulated 
from the rain to escape. If the maize is too tightly packed and covered 
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in the air is practically excluded, thus bordering on silage conditions and 
increasing tiie chances for the fodder to go bad, especially under the in- 
fluence of raiu'. It seems to me also that the type of stook used by Mr. 
Hards is more troublesome and re<iuires more time to build, which means 
an increase in the item of labour. Aside from that, Mr. Hards reports 
very satisfactory results. 

From the experience gained during the past season, I certainly ad- 
vise adhenng to the type of stook which has given uniformly good results 
in other parts of the world, and which was adopted in the tests at Trappes 
Valley and Colli ngh am. 

Effect on the Stalk Borer. 

As pointed out in the Agricultural Journaly referred to above, the 
stalk borer will survive in maize cut for fodder and left without faHher 
interference. This observation has been duplicated the present season. 
It was therefore important to dotermine what likelihood there was of their 
surviving the feeding process. As pointed out in connection with the 
observations at Mr. Wallace’s, a few may escape when the fodder is fed 
without first cutting or shredding it, but the destruction of the remaining 
portions would effectually cope with any that escaped tramping by stock. 
To determine whether oi' not any of the borers would come through a 
chaff-cutter alive, a test was made with two machines kindly provided by 
Messrs. C. J. Stirk and Co. — one an ordinary prickly pear cutter and the 
other an “ Ohio No. 8^ chaff-cutter. Abuiidiintly infested foddei% cob 
and all, was put through both machines> the cut being changed from time 
to time so as to determine the limit of length necessai’y to destroy all tlio 
borers. The three-eighths and the three-fourths inch cuts gave prac'tically 
perfect results, no larva esc'aping, except in one instance, where a stalk 
was accidentally pushed tlirough the prickly pear cutter in feeding. But 
this is wholly exceptional, and may be disregarded in practice. By re- 
moving one of the knives the prickly pear cutter was made to give a cut 
one and one-half inches in length In this case over half the borers 
escaped, showing conclusively that this length is of little value as a means 
of destroying the borer. I had no opportunity of testing the work of fodder 
shredders used in America, but from what I know of their work I am 
satisfied thait there would be even less chance for a borer to get through 
them alive. Men who have had extensive experience iu feeding fodder 
prefer to have it shredded, for there is then no tendency to cause sore 
mouths in the stock to which it is fed. Apart from that, the results with 
the chaff-cutter are very satisfactory. 

It is desirable to remove the cobs, because the grain is largely shelled 
off during the process of chaffing or shredding, and tends to accumulate at 
the bottom of the heap, and is apt to be unequally distributed in feeding. 

Disposing of Surplus Stover. 

It has been pointed out that by cutting the entire crop there would 
probably be move than could be used up before spring under present com*- 
ditions, and that tlie remaining stovea* would then have to be put through 
the chaff-cutter in order to destroy the borei-s, and then be kept, with little 
prospect of its being used for stock food. But it seems to me that when 
its value as a stock food is appreciated the surplus, when shredded and 
thoroughly dry, could be baled the same as lucerne, and disposed of at a 
profit on the market in the ordinary way, and that it would be a great 
help to stock fanners in areas suffering from drought, for it would un- 
doubtedly be a good investment to feed the baled stover in place of allow- 
ing stock to deteriorate seriously or even starve to death. 
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Trap Maize. 

Tliore is no clca.r evidence to show how far the moth — i.e., the adult 
st-age of the borer — will travel in search of maize or Kafir corn in which 
to deposit its eggs. Numerous observations show that the moths fly at 
night, and that they in all probability deposit their eggs in the first maize 
or Kafir corn they find. T am inclined i<y believe that where the f(xider 
is stored a considerable distance from the lands it will be an easy matter 
to attract moths from stover, eUi., to trap maize [ilanted early and near 
wliere the stover is stored or stacked. This will prevent moth from going 
farther afield in search of food-supply. The first brood of moths emerg- 
ing can thus in all probability be destroyed by feeding the young trap 
plants to stock by the first of December. 

It has also been observed on several occasions that in clean lands ad- 
joining a farm with old maize stalks, the infestation was most severe in 
the part of the land nearest the source of infection, showing that, as 
pointed out above, the moths are inclintxl to stop in the first maize plants 
they find. It, therefore, seems like a perfectly pra(‘tical measure for the 
farmer to make early plantings of a few rows of trap plants between his 
main crop and the source (►f infection and disposing of them before the 
Ixirers mature. 


Impoveiushment of the Land. 

It may be objected in this connection also that the entire removal of 
the crop in the form of fodder again imjiovorishes the soil. But I would 
point out that if the fodder method is carried out it will not only be an 
advantage from the standpoint of saving sto<’k food, but the bulk of tho 
fodder will ultimately be returne<i to the land in the best form possible, 
f.r., stable or kraal manure. 

Other Methods of Control. 

In ibis connection it seems desirable to call attention to the main 
features of other methods of control whicdi have been suggested from time 
to time. 

Late PI ant mg. ~~ln many parts the custom is to plant late— about 
the first of November in these part/S — in order to have the maize come up 
after tho moths have emerg(>d and died. Tlie difTiculty is that under our 
conditiens, late planting leaves but little latitude as tx> the choice of time 
to plant. If they are planted earlier, they are severely damaged by the 
borer; if later still, they stand a chance of failing to mature properly. 
It may also happeir tliat the best time for planting, from the standpoint 
of weather and soil conditions, does not coincide with the time designated 
to escape the st^ilk borer. It is also recognised that as a rule the medium 
plantings — middle of September to middle of October — make the best 
crop. It is therefore highly desirable, from tho farmer’s standpoint, to 
manage the crop in such a way that the stalk borer will not be a factx>r in 
determining the time of planting the main crop. He can then take ad 
vant^e of favourable conditions and tlius stand the best chance of 
securing a maximum crop. 

Thinning the Crop.— It has also been suggested that the seed should 
be sown very thick with the idea of having enough left after the borers 
have been satisfied. But the drawback is that they do not, work syste- 
matically, so as to take out the plants necessary to thin> the crop, but take 
them irregularly. When the plants are thinned afterwards, vacant 
patches are usually the result, which makes a full crop impossible for 
that season. To appreciate the importance of this point, it is necessary to 
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study the yo*uug crop, for, by the time the crop has grown well on to 
maturity, the irroguJarities are not so noticea^ble and are more apt to 
escape consideration. Infested plants that are removed at thinning time 
must be completely destroyed as otherwise the borers simply emerge and 
go into fresh plants. But by the time the crop is ready to be thinned, 
the damage has largely been done for that season, because the essential 
point is to protect tlie young plants. Besides, many of the plants may be 
infested, but the injury may not be sufficiently advanced to be detected, 
and the plants would then drop out later and leave the stand irregular. 
It would also be necessary to go over a field several times to destroy in- 
fested plants. 

Silage. 

Cutting the maize for silage not only preserves it in splendid condi- 
tion for stock food but destroys the stalk borer as well. In addition to 
that, the silage will keep indefinitely so long as the silo is perfectly air- 
tight, and thus bo available in times of drought if it is not earlier used. 
The drawback from the entomological 'standpoint is the fact that, as a 
rule, it is not desirable to cut the entire crop for silage. The remainder 
must still be disposed of in some way that will destroy the stalk borer. 
It is therefore necessary to resort to the folder or some other appropriate 
method in connection with silage. 
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A Paper read at the September meeting of tlie Upper Albany Farmers' 

and Fruit Growers' Association, by Harky H. Hards, Sunnyside, Gra- 
ham’s Town. 

In pre?4enting this paper f( r your consideration and discussion, I 
make no claim to l>eing an expert, neither do I claim to having discovered 
anything new. but having made the experiment and not having seen any 
report published of any such fodder prepared in the same way, in this 
CJoIony, I offer you a rough detail of my experience in arriving at the 
result, feeling that this fodder is one that has a great future before it and 
is one that can be preparer! and is whthin the scope of any. The ground 
on which this hay was grown (about 7 acre.s) was under oats and just after 
the oathay was off was disced. One-eighth of it was manured witli stable 
manure, one quarter kraal manure (cattle) and the balance had no dressing, 
but the whole had 100 lbs. to the acre of Thomas’ phosphate applied 
mixed with fine kraal manure. The mixing of the dry kraal manure was 
done to facilitate the application. 

The ground w^as ploughed and han’owed in December, tlie seed — pre- 
sumably a bastard Hickorj^ King — was drilled in on tlie 9th of that 
month, the seeds dropping about b inches apart and 3 feet between each 
row. The seeds germinated and the plants gi'ow well enough up to a cer- 
tain time when, as you all are aware, we had a vei*y dry s|>ell and the 
growth stopped. Notwithstanding the showers wc had afterwards, the 
stalks did not make much further growth and at the time of cutting did 
not average more than 3 ft. 6 in. high. In addition to the want of rain, 
the high winds destrr>yed a large proportion of the leaves. In the mean- 
time the horse cultivator was put through twice between the rows, and 
the rows were hand -hoed once, and the stalks cut out about 15 iiiche^ 
apart. 

On the 1st of June the stalks were cut with the sickle, and at the 
time were fairly free fro-m excessive moisture, but the leaves were green to 
a certain extent. 

I found fixwn experience that it would be more economical in every 
way to use a small chopper, or a sickle with half the blade broken off, so 
that the stalks could be chopjied, instead of the usual sickle action. Not 
only in this quicker, but the stalks oan be cut level or even b^low the 
surface. As soon as the stalks were cut they were carried to Hie different 
spots were the stooks were built. You will note that Che stalks were not 
allowed to remain on the ground any time, but whether it w^ould be an 
advantage to let them do so and wilt, especially if the leaves are very 
green, remains to be proved. Unfortunately, I did not try any this way, 
so cannot compare results, but to my mind it would be worth while 
making ttm ttfmriment. * 
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The way the slcKjks were built was. as follows : — A stake was driven 
firmly in the ground, and about 20 stalks placed upright round it and tied 
fast to it, oriior stalks wore added evenly until a diameter of 4 to 5 ft. 
was attained, any small or short stuff placed on the top. A thatch of 
stalks was then made and the stook was complete. The main point iii 
building these stooks is to keep out any rain. At the time of nitting the 
stalks, the grain on the cobs w'as dented and had lost its milkyness. 

Oil the 29th of June, four weeks after cutting, we started to strip off 
the cobs and haiwcst the hay. Tlie stalks being all otue way, the boys liad 
only to break the stooks, place an armful in front of thorn and with a 
piece of hard w(X)d, pointed, proceed to rip open the leaves, take out the 
cob and thmw it on one side. The stalks, as they wei*e stripped of the 
cob, were drawn towards them until a fair size bundle (a>uld be made, s<iy 
15 to 20 stalks, when they were tightly tied tegether and placed on one 
side, loaded on the wagon, and stacked in an open shed. 

The crop is more easily handled, and there is less waste by the break 
ing of the loaves when handled in this way. 

The cobs were then (‘ollectod, put into bags — for the convenience of 
handling — and placed intev a. hock to dry in the same way they are usually 
treated. 

When the stooks were opene<i. the perJume was the same avS the best 
of grass or lucerne hay, and the cobs when strippoil wei'c fresh and briglit, 
but tlio grain bad ripened, and little, if any. difference could .Ire deteeded 
from grain taken off when the cobs an; allowed to ripen in the usual way. 
There is, of course, no secret to account for the fact of the grain ripening 
after the stalk is detached from its roots. You wdll all know, it is a well- 
known fact, that most plants with seeds on, when cut at tlie proper time, 
although the seed is not ripe, and, if extracted from the po<b will shrivel 
and loose its germinating power. But l>eing attaidied to (ho plant, the 
sap st^creted in the tissiu^ is sufficient, and does rij)on the gi’ain. 

The actual result of the experiment is that approximately the voz/o' 
(Height of grain was har rested as would liavc been had the cobs remaiiuxi 
on the stalks standing on the lands to ripen, and in mhUtitm. *7 of 

( rreJlnit fodder was added to the credit of the crop. 

In 1907 T also exporimented on a much smaller scale in tlie same 
manner, but instead of thatching the stooks merely stood the stalks round 
after fastening a few together in the centre, the consequence was most of 
them blew down and the raiu spoilt the whole of the hay. The cobs were, 
however, taken off and dried. 

The following is an analysis of Hickory King mcalie stalks as green 
fodder, taken from an Australian journal, the yield per acre being 2G| 
terns: — Moisture, 82'43 ; Ash, 1*66; Protein, 2*10; Crude Fibre, 4’91 ; 
Nitrogen free, extract^ of Sugar Starch, etc., 8*37; Ether Extract of Fat, 
etc., 0*53. 

Comparison with such a commonly used food stuff as Bran will per- 
ha}>s best serve to illustrate the feeding value based on weight of crop and 
nutritive value. Taking the average analysis of Bran as containing: 
Protein, 11*2 ; Carbo hydrates, 42*2; Fats, 2*5; and allowing it to be 
worth, say, £6 10s. ])er ton, then the commercial value of green fodder 
would be as 5 to 1 of Bran. We must jaot overlook the fact that the fore- 
going figures compare green fodder, containing 82i per cent, of moiatnre, 
with bran. 

I hafve referred to the making of hay from the ordinary crop, sown 
for grain only, the side suckers being taken oflP as is the usual' way. What 
can be done if seed is drilled closer for fodder only is shewn by the record 
of 26^ tons of green fodder per acre. The hay is eaten readily by horses, 
mule©, pigs and ostriches, and they do well on it. It is chaffed in the 
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ordinary way by a chaiff and prickly pear cutter. To my niind tliere is 
no reason why this prcxluct, after having been pro}>erly cured, should not 
keep oitlier stored or stjicked in the ojx^n, e<|ually as long as lucerne or 
any other hay. Its possibilities if shredded and compn^ssed, or if mixed 
with other fotldors and compressed, are great and worthy of being ex- 
ploited. If during the coming season all of you will ex]>eriment for your- 
selves and ill due course give our Association the benefit of your expe- 
rience, I am sure it will bo greatly appreciated and be of great benefit to 
us all. 1 am indebted to Mr. C. W. Mally, EasUnni Province Entomolo- 
gist, for tlie general idea of the experiment and also for many useful sug- 
gest ions. 


At a subsequent meeting, Mr. Hards submitte<i the following: — 
Wlien reading my jnipcr oiii Mealie Hay at our last meeting, I pnjinised 
to let you know the result of the analysis of this fodder. 1 now submit 
a summary of report received through the Agricultural Department from 
the Government Analytical Laljoratory on tlie analysis of samples of 
MoJilio Grain and ('ob, and Mc^lie Hay submitted by me from the bulk 
of crop harvestod ami referred to in that paper. For the purpose of com- 
parison I al.so submit the analyses of two other important fcKldei's. viz.. 
Lucerne Hay and Cape Oats. The analysers are taken from the Cape 
Ac/riruH u ! /i! JotntKil, and the latter represent-s 52 samples from eleven 
districts including Alexandria. Tliose tables are well worthy of your at- 
tention and cciisideration, bearing as they do upon the feeding value of 
the fodder in (jnesticni, viz, Mealie Hay 

Analysic.s. 


Moist m e 

(\)b and 
Grain. 

. 25-37 

Mealie Hay. 
Leave*? and 
Stalks. 

1(T33 

Luc<u'ne 

Hav. 

14-3 

('a]>e 

(>at>. 

9-85 

Protcids 

9-lG 

7-82t 

14-7 

9-53 

Fab 

1-57 

1-25 

2-r, 

(V03 

Ash 

1-24 

8-91 

(73 


C5irlx>liyd rates, including Fibre . 

82 56 

(L5C)9 

28-5 

60*77 

Fibix> 

3-91 

21-33 

33*7 

10-20 


• St‘v article on Maize Stalk Borer by Mr. Mally in tliis i.^suc. 

t [In order to avoid misunderstanding and possible disappoiulnieiit ii is as well 
to }'oiut out that the comparison of a single analysis, as given above, with an average 
of 62 analyses of other fodders is misleading, and can nave very little actual value. 
The sample of mealie hay or sUiver (leaves and stalks) submitted was evidently 
abiiorinal, possibly owing to conditions whicli were not fully known. The proteid 
content of 782 per cent, approaches very near to the maximum shown in analyses 
published by the United States Department of Agriculture. But the average shown 
by the American investigations sinks to between 2 and 6 per tx*nt., a (ondition whidi 
would probably bo found similar in South Africa, were an equal number t)f samples 
analysed and an average struck of the whole. The proteid (ontents of field cured 
stover in America are shown to vary from a minimum of a little over one per cent, 
to something over 8 per cent., with an average of between 2 and 3 per cent. Mr. 
Hard’s sample thus comes just under the maximum, but to get anything like an exact 
notion of tin* feeding value of this fodder, it would be necessary to sample a number 
of such crops for analysis and find the average. It would have been bettei and more 
satisfactory had this been done in this case instead of basing deductions on the 
results of the analysis of one sample only. — Ed. Agricultural Journal.] 
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POISONED PA IT EEMEDY. 


By C. W. Mally, M.St*., F.E.S., Eastern Province Entomologist. 

Tlie })lnmp greyisli-l)]’own Cutworms or Grubs often found in the soil 
around young plants which they have cut off near the surface of the 
ground come from eggs dej^osited by a number of different species of 
medium-sized night flying moths such as are often seen around lamps 
during a warm summer’s evening. (See illustration.) The Cutw’orm stage 

is also referred to as the Surface Caterpillar, Mestworm, or Black Grub 

the latter being used by farmers in some parts in connection wdth the 

desUuclion of the 
young maize plants. 
The term Mest- 
worm should be dis- 
carded because it is 
also used for the 
large white grub 
with a brown head 
which is often 
found in heaps of 
manure, and also 
becau.se the pest 
under consideration 
has nothing to do 
with manure. Many 
Orip kind of Cutworm with Parent Moth to show general have the impre^- 
uppeuranc.. (aftor T’.S. Dept. Asric.). 

from manure because it is often nioi'e dc'structivo in the parts of ilie land 
where maiiui*e has been spread. But this is no doubt, due to tlic fact that 
the vegetation there is not only more succulent, but may have come up 
first, and hence attracted the pest from the uiimanured parts. The moths 
may also have been attracted by the advanced condition of the plants and 
deposited their eggs there. The term ('utironn is used in these notes 
because it is concise and alludes to a peculiarity in the method of feeding. 

Life History. 

Their life history has not been traced in detail in this country, but a 
few essential points in regard to their development and food habits during 
the spring and summer months have been observed, and it seems advisable 
to call attention to them at this time for the indications are that they 
will be troublesome this season. 
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I'lio majority of the species pass the winter as partly grown Cutworms 
in the soil. In colder countries they are dormant during the winter, but 
in these parts, owing to the mildness of the climate, they aie more or 
less active, and may fwd occasionally during warm spells of weather. On 
the return of warm weather (September) they again take lull rations, 
which, com])ared to their size, is no small amount, and the majority are 
full grown in Octobei*, when they enter the ground and form cells in which 
to transform to the adult (moth) stage. The moths emerge in due time 
and doj)()sit eggs for the late spring or summer geneiation. Different 
sj)ecics vary as to the timt‘ of ])U[)ation ; but for ])resent purposes we need 
not go into detail in that regard. The broods of any given species also 
overla]) considerably, no doubt mainly due to climatic conditions 

Food Habits. 

They feed at night and begin work by cutting through the stem of 
the plant close to the ground: lienee the nanie ( ' n ( u'nr m . During the day 
they hide aw'ay in the soil at or near the base of the plant on which they 
have fed. Wlnm hungry they emerge and hunt about for another jilant. 
They have a large variety (»f food-jdaiits peas, beans, cabbage, tomatoes, 
tobacco, potatoes, maize but, barring certain excejitions, they atta(‘k 
only the young, tender plants. 

Unfortunately, exact information in the form of statistics is not avail- 
able in tliis country, and therefore I can only sjieak in general terms: 
but from observations in different parts of the Colony, esjieeially in the 
Fasten! Province, 1 am satisfied that, could the annual loss to the maize 
<'roji ahme diu' to Cutvs'onns he put into exact figures, the sum total would 
he mueh greatei than wc imagine. 

1’ U E V K \ T I V E M K.\ S c RE h . 

During the autumn and winter months the (hit worms are, as a rule, 
dependent <»n the young weeds that spring u]). (See illustration.) On 
these they subsist until fresh crops are sown in the spring. It is, therefore, 
('vidt'iit that by clean cultivation ami autumn or earlv winter ploughing, 
(heir food su])])ly will he destr<»yed for such a long jicriod that they must 
either starve or migrate to pastures new. Those near the sides of the 
field wall probably Hnd tlnur wav to the w’eeds or gra.ss growing near iiy ; 
but the majority wall no doubt perish for lack of food. 

Tlie fact that Cutw'orms arc so very bad in gardens or lands that have 
been allowed to run fallow is due to the abundant fo(Kl snpjily which has 
been present in the form of young weeds in great varietv. Directly a 
garden or field is cleared up and fresh young plants of almost any ero]i 
ajipear in ]dace of the wu'cds, the (hit worms attack them. But if this 
same land can be placed under (‘lean cultivation during autumn and wdnter, 
the vast majm’ity of the Cutwn»rms wall starve. In count ri('s where in- 
tensive farming is the rule, and practically all of the land under control, 
clean cultivation gives good results lieeause there is uni much clianco of 
fi'csh supplies of (hitwn>rms, »»r the parent moths, coming from outside 
sources. 

Clean cultivation is the ideal aimed at, but under onr mild climatic 
conditions, the amount of waste veld imm(>diatelv surrounding tlie cul- 
tivated lands, and the succession of crops which it is possihh‘ to carry, it 
may not always give tlie desired result. In fact, the secondary cr«»ps which 
T believe can be successfully sowai iin medial cl v aftei’ a crop i>f maize has 
been (*nt for fodder, may in themselves be a food supply for tlie Cutworms. 
Again, weeds which ordinarily are dcspisc'd and marked foi* destriu t ion, 
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are highly prized for ostrich chicks in autumn because they serve as sue- 
culent food in great variety just at a time when other vegetation is going 
off. For that reason weeds themselves become a crop for the time being, 
and serve a good purpose. 

In some parts high winds during the autumn and winter months make 
it necessary to secure tlie soil by means of plant growth of some kind, and 
a crop that would not attract Cutworms might not, under the circum- 
stances, be profitable for the farmer. The need for an efficient means of 
destroying Cutworms, aside from clean cultivation, is therefore apparent. 

In maize mill are I would point out that in order to have a clear field 
for the control of the Cutworms, we must first do away with another pest — 
the Stalk Borer. Nowhere else in the world has the young maize crop to 
contend against such formidable foes as the Stall' Borer-C at \eorm cornbina- 



Heav}^ growth of young Weede giving condition highly favourable to 

Cutworms. 

tion 1 say fonnidahle ^ because it is often the case that by trying to avoid 
or escape the first by half measures, we get into the way of the second 
just at the time when it is at its height for the season, and can therefore 
do the greatest amount of damage of which it is capable. If we plant at 
what is generally considered the best time — September or early in October, 
in these south-eastern parts, depending on the season — the chances are 
that the crop will be in the best stage to suit the Stalk Borer and the 
overwintering brood of Chitworms. If we plant late with the idea of wait- 
ing till the adults of the Stalk Borer have emerged and died, the chances 
are that the crop will be in the best stage to serve as food for the last 
of the Stalk Borer, and the full strength second brood of Cutworms. In a 
sea.son when either one or both are abundant, the crop certainly has a 
bad time of it, and can only result in a poor return for the time and 
labour expended in caring for what is left. This last point should not 
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be torgotteii, boc^ause it takes aa much time aud laboui' to grow a lialf-crop 
as it does a full crop. Jt is therefore necessary, if we expect to attain 
the best results, to etfoctually destroy the Stalk Borer in the winter stage 
in the stalks, either by the fodder or the silage method or even burning 
the stalks if either of the preceding cannot be followed in order that we 
may be free to plant the seed at whatever time the soil and weather con- 
ditions are most favourable. As will bo seen from the spring and early 
stages of the Cutworms, planting the seed about the 1st of October will 
come the nearest to enabling the crop to come up between the two broods 
of Cutworms, and thus escape with the least damage under vrdindry con- 
ditions. Planting at this time will also enable the plants to get a good 
start before the Kever (blackbeetle) is present in full force (late November 
and December) and hence the crop will suffer less from tliat cause as w^ell. 
By combining the poisoned bait method, described later on, with early 
planting, we should be able to prevent serious loss. 

It has also been suggested that since the moths are attracted by lights 
at niglit they can be trapped and destroyed in that way. Re])eated tests 
which the writer made some years ago in America proved this method of 
trap])ing them to be not only expensive but practically useless as well. 


Remedial Measures. 


J^oi.samd Bait . — Poisoned bait in the form of bran or meal or bunches 
ot green vegetation moistened with sweetened water containing an arsenical 
poison, at the rate of one pound of poison to 25 to 50 pounds of bran or 
meal, has long been used as a means of destroying (Cutworms. But thus 
lai*, on account of the expense for material atid the difficulty of distributing 
the bait wholesale, its application from the j)ractical stand])oint has 
scarcely extended beyond the limits of the seed-bed or garden. There was 
also the disadvantage that many of the Cutworms would probably find one 
or more plants l)efore they did the bait. There was also the danger that 
tile bunches of poisoned bait would be picked up l)y stock. 

While studying a serious outbreak of Cutworms on Mr. W. 11. Barnes' 
farm, Collingham, near Graharnstown, in the S} 3 ring of 1905, it occurred 
to me tliat by cutting up any available green stuff (lucerne, barley, forage, 
cabbage or rape leaves, young succulent weeds, etc.) into smairbits, say 
half an inch in length, it (.\)uld be moistened with the poisoned sweet and 
then scattered broadcast over the lands wdth the least laboui' and material. 
In this way it is distributed evenly and at such frequent intervals that 
the Cutworms are jiractically certain to find it before tliey do the plants. 
1 heir fondness for sweets induces them to fully engorge themselves on 
the bait, a tact which makes their destruction certain. There is also no 
danger to stock, for the pieces of bait are so small that nothing but poultry 
or ostriches can pick tliem up, and it is not likely that even they will 
got enough to injure them. But as a precaution they should be kept from 
the lands where bait has been spread. Mr. R. 11. Lloyd, then in charge 
of Mr. Barnes’ place, co-oix>rat/cd in the work, aJid laqmrtcd gcoil results. 
Mr. Herbert Wallace also tried it on one occasion, using rape leaves for 
the purpose. The Cutworms were fairly well developed at the time, and 
r was not sure that their disappearance was entirely due to the bait. 

During the past six months several additional experimental t/csts have 
been made for Cutworms, and with satisfactory results. I see no sj)ecial 
difficulty in the way of its application on a large scale to lands planted 
with tobacco, maize or other crops, and therefore call attention to it for 
the benefit of any who may have occasion to use it during the next few^ 
months. 
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Method of Preparation. 
1 have used tlie following mixture: 


Arsenite of Soda 1 lb. 

Treacde, or brown sugar 8 lb. 

Water 10 gal. 


Dissolve the arsenite of soda and the treacle in the water. In the mean- 
time cut up the lucerne, or other green stuff into small bits, and then 
moisten it with tlie ])oisoned sweet. Be careful not to make it too wet 
or it will not scatter well wlien broadcasting it. 

For best icsults, the bait should be distributed a few days after the 
ground has been ploughed, and all green, succulent vegetation destroyed 
The Cutworms that are not crushed in ploughing will then be on the sur- 
face again, and on account of their long fast, practically all of them 
will be prowling about in search of food. In this way one application will 
probably he sufficient. If injury is noticed after the young maize plants 
appear, tin* application should be repeated. 

In one tost, finely cut lucerne was moistened with a mixture consisting 
of 14 pounds (one gallon) of treacle and one pound of arsenate of lead in 
five gallons of water, and then sown broadcast over a plot of ground known 
to be infested with Cutworms. The effect was very marked, the treated 
part suffering very little, while in the untreated the injiiry continued. In 
this case the bait certainly wius moist enough to be attratdivc the second 
night, especially under the inffuence of dew. But this strength is prac- 
tically double what will be required ordinarily 

On another occasion, 25 pounds of bran was moistened with tliree gal- 
lons of water containing one-half gallon of treacle and one pound of 
arsenate of lead. This mixture was easily distributed by broadcasting it, 
and the treacle was sufficient to keep the bait in attractive condition for 
several nights. No further injury was noticed, but the Cutworms were 
not sufficiently abundant for a good test. Cutworms certainly are very 
fond of sweetened bran, but whether it can be sown thinly enough to come 
witliin the expense limit from the practical standpoint, and at the same 
time destroy the Cutworms, can only be determined by comparative tests 
under suitable conditions. Although bran has certain advantages, it 
means a cash outlay, whereas green bait is available on the farm, and can 
therefore be used with the least cash expenditure. 

For the protection of cabbage, tomato, or tobacco plants the bait 
should be distributed a few days in advance of transplanting. Since the 
Cutworms feed at night, the bait should be cut, treated, and distributed 
as late in the day as possible, and still allow time enough for the work t(» 
be finished before dark. In this way the bait will be fresh during the 
feeding time of the C^utworms, and the chances are that the majority 
will be destroyed the first night. By using a large amount of treacle or 
sugar, it will rernaui sufficiently moist to be attractive, even though the 
gieen bait itself withers during the next day, and any Cutworms that 
were not abroad the first- night will probably take to it the next. On two 
occasions a Cutworm was observed on a lucerne stem which had been treated 
with poison sweet; but, although its mouthparts were moving, it made 
no visible impression on the stem. It seems likely that it was simply re- 
nioving the film of sweet from the surface. If it continued that for the 
same length of time ordinarily spent in feeding, it would in all probability 
get a greater amount of poison, and its destruction would be the morecer- 
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tail!. This is in hanriony with (>bservati<»ii.s on a large number of tlie Ci inuni 
Borer in a bed of narcissus which had been treated with a sweetened 
aisenical spray. Some of them had their mouth])arts in contact witli 
droplets of the sweet as it drinking it. TIic slight ariiount of injury to 
tlio leaves after the spraying certainly did not seem sufficient to account 
for the number of borers destroyed. Jf it proves to be the rule that Cut- 
worms are sufficiently attracted by |)oiHoned sweet to remove it from hard 
or otherwise unattractive jmrtions of the bait, it may greatly siinpilfy the 
work, for we can then use anything that will serve as a carrier for the 
sweet . 

In using the bait on a large scale sf)on after planting, it is not neces- 
sary that the bits of green stuff be thickly sown — just a good sprinkling 
over the ground suffices. This will .save material as well as time in appli- 
cation. Ihoceed as in broadcavsting for grain; or tlie boys can be sent out 
on horseback, as was done in distributing finely cut poisoned barley during 
the last locust camjjaign. Slit a bag acros . the middle on one side, sew or 
tie up the end and place an equal amouru of bait in each end and sling 
it across the horse. 'Jdie bait can then be easily reached with either hand 
and distributed. Supply bags should be conveniently placed so as to save 
time in taking on a fresh supply for distribution. 

It is best to select an evening when there is no special ])rospect of 
rain, for if the bait is distributed just before a rain tlie poisoned sweet 
will all be washed off, at huist from the ujiper side of it, and thus reduce 
its efficiency. 

dardvn Work. For garden work the bait should be distributed a few’ 
days previou.s to setting the young plants, if possible. But if favourable 
rains make it advisable to transplant immediately, the bait should be 
scattered betw'oen tlie rows, and as close to the plants as possible uithout 
t()HvhuK/ tjnm, because the arsenite, bebig soluble, will burn them. If 
the garden is large, lu-oafhauiting may again be advantageous, but in such 
case arsenate of lead or Paris green must be used. These eompounds do 
not injure the plants, and lienee no barm wdll be done if some (U" the bait 
l(.»dges on them. 

l)t st rojihuj hi/ Ihtnd . — In small gardens, it is advisable to dig out and 
destroy the Chitwairm wdiere a jilant has been attacked, but the drawback 
is that the culprit is only discovered by means of the injured plant, and 
in a few days tlie loss wdll be rather lieavy. In the case of maize, this 
metliod can hardly be follownnl on account of the labour required. But 
even in lands of maize it is surprising what can be ai-complished by hand- 
jucking. On October 21st and 22nd Mr. Herbert Wallace, Collmgham, 
near Gralianistown, collected the Cutworms from each of two lands of 
maize about 200 yards sfjuaro and securofl a total of over tw’o thousand. 
This will no doubt make a great difTereiice in the crop, for, had they not 
been interfered wdth in any way they would have taken jiractically all 
of the plants. As it is, especially if the lands can he gf)ne over again, only 
a certain amount of replanting wdll be necessary. 

The above lands had not been neglected, but had been carefully 
cultivated last season, and produced a fair crop of maize, considering the 
drought. The maize was cut for fodder, and ostrich chicks were turned 
in to feed out the young weeds a« they came up. They kept the weeds 
down about as (‘lose as could be expected ; but oven so, there w as food 
enough for the young Cutworms, because they take the plants before they 
are really large enough for the chicks. Pasturing maize lauds with 
ostriches is therefore of no value from the standpoint of clean cultivation 
as a preventive for Cutworms. 
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In view of the labour iieceasary to maintain clean cultivation, the item 
of labour in hand-picking, even in lai*ge fields of maize, wooild not be such 
a serious item if all of the Cutwonais could be socmred at once; but some 
are sure to be missed, and it is thorefoi’e necessary to d<^v a certain amount 
of replanting, which means an irregular crop. Besides, the work must be 
done during the busiest, time for the farmer, and the chances are that he 
will fail to do it o!i account of underestimating tlie damage that is being 
done, or overlooking it entirely until senous loss has been sustained. This 
only emphasises the importance of applying poisoned bait before the plants 
come up, for it can be done cheaper and more uniformly them than at any 
other time, and the full stand of maize from the first planting will not be 
interfered with. 

Thicli iS’o/c/////. “Sowing a large amount t>f seed with the idea of hav- 
ing plants enough left after the Cutworms have helpel theniselveis is not 
advisable, because the plants are taken out irregularly, and they will there- 
fore be too thick in some places and too thin in others. Besides, it will 
require extra labour to thin them. 

Sprayiny . — The fact that Cutworms usually begin feeding on the stem 
of the plant close to the ground makes it useless to try and cope with them 
by means of a poisoned spray, because it is impossible in a practical way 
to lodge the poison where most needed, amd the plants would have to bo 
eaten to destroy the worms. 

Barr it' rs . — Protecting individual plants by encircling them with strij^s 
of cardboard or tin is often rasorted to in special cases, but it is of very 
limited application. 


Natural Enkmies. 


Birds . — Birds are often mentioned as possible enemies of cutworms, 
but so far I have mot been able to get any clear evidence that they are a 
factor in the problem. The fact that Cutworms work at night and hide 
in the soil during the day is a very strong point in their favoui', for they 
will not only have to be detected, but dug up as well. I have often studied 
young maize plants that liave been dug up by birds, in this country as 
well as ill America, and 1 am satisfied that they are after the remains of 
tlie maize seed, and that the destruction of a Cutworm is merely a matter 
of chance. I have quite recently seen a number of cases where healthy 
plants have been dug out in close proximity to plants that have been 
eaten off by the Cutworms. This was so striking in several cases that it 
suggested the possibility that the Cutworms are distasteful to ciertaiii birds, 
so that in place of digging them out they will leave them and take a plant 
close by. 

The most likely chance for benefit to be derived from birds it at the 
time of ploughing or scarifying. S^mie birds, no doubt, do destroy a great 
many insects at that time, and for that reason insectivorous birds should 
be protected. Some birds may like Cutworms, while others refuse them. 
Careful observation is therefore necessary to show which birds are im- 
portant in this connection. 

Ants . — Ants frequently attack Cutworms and drag them to their nests. 
This is especially noticeable during early September, when the Cutworms 
©merge from their winter quarters. In view of the fact that ants are not 
only abundant, but widely distributed as well they undoubtedly destroy a 
great many Cutworms ; but it is impossible to give even an approximate 
estimate of their value as a factor in the problem.. 
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Disease .. — Sometimes a great many Cutworms are found dead from a 
bacterial disease. (See illustration.) The activity of the disease seems 
to depend on the meteorological conditions. Given proper conditions of 
heat and moisture, it is apt to spring up wherever Cutworms are abun- 
dant. As soon as the conditions change the disease disappears until con- 
ditions are again favourable. There seems little cliance of doing any 
good by the wholesale dis- 
tribution of artrificia.1 cul- 
tures, for they will simply 
lie doiTuant till conditions 
arc right. When that time 
comes the disease springs up 
naturally. The only ad van - 
t.age would be in the fact 
that if the artificially distri- 
buted cultures survivc^l 
there would lie a much 
greater supply of infection 
in tlio field awaiting suitable conditions. The same is true of the chinch- 
bug fungus {Sporot riehum ylobuJiftnun) in America, and the locust fungus 
in this Colony. 

In the spring of 1905 a similar disease was found in the lucerne cater- 
})illar. As soon as the first cases were noticed artificial cultures w'erc 
made in quantity and diluted with water and applied to the lucerne in 
the form ^ a spray. There was a slight difference apparent in favour of 
tlio sprayed parts, but in a very few days the disease was so widespread in 
lucerne everywhere that the effect of the sprapng was obliterated. 

When) the conditions are right, insect diseases no doubt do a great 
deal of good ; but aside from that wo can accomplish but little by artifi- 
cial distribution, unless an effectual inetliod of using them is di.scovercd. 
In this connection it should be stated that the known fungus and bac- 
terial disease of insci’t-s do not affect stock. 



Leaf of with diseased (hitworm. 



THE REGISTRATION AND PURCHASE OF 
FERTILISERS. 


By C. F. JuuiTZ, M.A., D.Sc., Senior Government Analyst. 

In connection with the Act to regulate the Sale of Fertilisers and 
ceitain other articles, passed by the Legislature last year (No. 20 of 1907), 
a Proclamation was issued on the 14th September last, promulgating a 
series of regulations for the effectual carrying out of the Act. Copies of 
these regulations may be had on application to the Department of Agri- 
culture, Cape Town, but it is t^vident, from correspondence which has 
taken place with merchants and others, that several of the points dealt 
with therein need explanation in order to be clearly understood both by 
merchants and farmers. There is, of course, no desire to array farmer 
and merchant against each other, but simply to accord fair treatment to 
each. These notes have therefore been drawn up with a view to serve 
in the first place as a guide to merchants in the registration of the vari(.i s 
fertilisers which they propose to sell, in order that they may be in a 
position clearly and correctly to describe such fertilisers, and secondly to 
farmers, so as to enable them to comprehend the meaning of the mer- 
chants' terms and descriptions, and get to know exactly what they arc 
buying. 


Registration of Brands. 

To attain this object, it is perfectly evident that one of the first 
requisites is some figure, mark, or design whereby every fertiliser, or, at 
all events, the fertilisers of any particular firm, may bo instantly recog- 
nised by intending purchasers. Hence the regulations recently promul- 
gated require each vendor of fertilisers annually to register with the De- 
partment of Agriculture, an approved brand ’’ under which such fer- 
tiliser will be sold (see regulation 1) ; and no fertiliser may be sold unless 
this distinctive brand " has been properly assigned to it (regulation 5). 
The brand may include such words as superphosphates,'' “ bone meal," 
etc., but it is essential that it should comprise at least some easily recog- 
nisable letter, figure, mark, or design. 


Stating of Peucentage.s. 

It appears to be in connection with the mode of expressing the com- 
position of the fertilisers that most difficulties are likely to arise. First 
of all single definite figures should be given, and not amoiinfs ranging 
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over ^ or more per cenit. It has been habitual in many cases to stale the per- 
centages somewhat in this way: 30 — 32% total phosphoric oxide; 4 — 4J% 
nitrogen; 45 — 49% potash. If in one case a range of 1% is given, in an- 
other there might be a range of 2%, and in others 3% or more ; the pur- 
chaser may consider that an article marked 30 — 36%, is superior to one 
marked 30/32%,, when it may happen that the former contains just over 
30 and the latter possibly 32. If, therefore, the vendor cannot guarantee 
exact proportions, he should take the lowest figure and register that and 
that only. 


Phosphoric Oxide. 

As to the individual constituents whose percentages are to be stated, 
a few words may first be said regarding phosphoric oxide. The expression 
phosphoric oxide, should be consistently used, as that expression clearly 
and without ambiguity denotes the fundamental constituent of all phos- 
phatic manures. Such '‘erms as phosphoric acid and phospliates, which do not 
always convey a clear and precise^ me«ining, ought to lu^ rigoi'ously avoided 
on invoic'os and i*egisters. Moreover, it is not sufficient to state 
rccrely the ' total phosphoric oxide " and leave out of account the soluble 
phosphoric oxide. In two fertilisers the respectiv^e totals may be equal, 
but the one may contain much more water-soluble or citrate-soluble phos- 
phoric oxide than the other, and hence be correspondingly more valuable. 
It sliould here be explained that three ff»rms or grades of ])hosphoric oxide 
have to be taken into account in connection with fertilisers. Of these 
three grades the most valuable is the readily soluble, or wote resoluble phos- 
phoj'ir o.ride : it is chiefly in tliis form that phosphf)ric oxide is present in 
superphosphates, and generally speaking in all “dissolved" phosphatic 
materials, such as “dissolved bones" and “dissolved guano." Next 
in value in the ritrafe-sohihle phosphoric oridc^ the form in which 
the phosphates arc mainly prestmt in basic slag or Thomas' phos- 
phate. Last of all is the insoluble phosphoric o.ride^ which forms prac- 
tically all the phosphate of bone meal, bone flour, and raw guano. Total 
phosphoric oxide means the sum of the last three. Water-soluble phos- 
phoric oxide is often spoken of as quick-acting phosphate, while insoluble 
phosphoric oxide is called slow-acting : for official purposes, however, tlie 
latter terms should not be used in place of the moiT precise expressions 
above mentioned. A further explanation is necessary with regard to 
citrate-soluble phosphoric oxide : the exact phraseology of the registration 
form prescribed by regulation is “ phosphoric oxide soluble in citrate solu- 
tion," and it may perhaps be expected that the strength of the citrate 
solution which is to be the standard of judgment should he stated. For 
this purpose the following extract, from the regulations promulgated on 
the 27th December, 1906, by the Board of Agriculture and Fisheries 
(Great Britain) under the “ Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 1906," 
should be sufficient : “ When in an invoice relating to basic slag or basic 
superphosphate it is specified that a certain percentage of the phosphate 
contained in the basic slag or basic superphosphate is soluble in citric acid, 
this shall be taken to mean that it is capable of being dissolved to the 
extent of such percentage when 5 grammes of the fertiliser and 500 cubic 
centimetres of water, containing 10 grammes of citric acid, are continuously 


* In applicationB for registration and in invoices citrat<»-soluble phosphoric 
oxide need b^stated only in resnect of^ basic slag and basic superphosphate : it 
will, however, ^*i||||fadviBable to include it if in siifticient amount to be valuable. 
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agitated in a flask or bottle of about 1 litre capacity for the period of half 
an hour at the ordinary temperature. "t 

Nitrogenous Fertilisers. 

Another of the requisites to be stated in applications for the registra- 
tion of fertilisers is ‘*the form in which nitrogen is present. In many 
fertilisers it may suffice here to fill in the words “ organic/^ ammoniacal/' 
or '' nitric as the circumstances of the particular case may necessitate, 
but where mixed organic fertilisers are concerned, the form of the nitrogen 
should be more specifically stated, as for instance, leather meal, shoddy, 
fish or flesh, blood, horns, hair, etc. It is quite possible that 6% of nitro- 
gen derived from such a substance as leather would be less valuable than 
2% derived, for example, from dried blood. 

It will, no doubt, be understood that the term organic is used where 
the nitrogen exists as animal or vegetable matter. Ammoniacol nitrogen, 
which is usually in the form of ammonium sulphate or chlo-ride, is more 
readily available than the organic form. 

The manner of stating the ^percentages of nitrogen in such an article 
as sulphate of ammonia will bo referred to later. At the present stage it 
may suffice to say that an article containing 23% of the latter salt is cor- 
rectly registered as containing 4*8% of nitrogen, an amount equivalent to 
about 6% of ammonia. Of course, in a case like this the form in which 
the nitrogen is present is entered as ** ammoniacal,*^ the t^rm nitric^* 
being used for nitrate of soda, nitrate of potash, etc., the nitrogen of 
which in the soil is even more soluble than ammoniacal nitrogen. 

Potash. 

The same principle holds good here that has already been indicated 
with respect to phosphoric oxide and nitrogen : the percentage to be stated 
should not be that of the potash salt as such, e..g.y sulphate of potash, 
muriate of potash, etc., but that of the potash itself. The potash in sul- 
phate of potash amounts to approximately 64% of the latter. To convert 
"'sulphate of potash^' into "potash" all that has to be done is to 
multiply the percentage of the former by 54 and divide by 100. An 
article, therefore, that contains say 90%, of the sulphate would contain 
48 6% of pure potash, and this is the figure that should, in such a case, 
be inserted in the application for registration. 

To state that a fertiliser contains such and such a percentage of 
"potash salts” is vague, unsatiafactory, and misleading; still more 
objectionable is the use of the term " alkaline salte." 

Potash, like phosphoric oxide, may be present in fertilisers in three 
forms. The first of these is water-soluble, and includes the potash salts ^ 
which commonly go by the names of sulphate of potash, kainit, muriate 
of potash, chloride of potassium, or sylvinite. Then there are the organic 
forms of potash; amongst these are such articles as tobacco stems, cotton 
seed hulls, beet-sugar factory refuse, and so on : these are soluble only 
in acids. Finally there is felspathic potash and other similar materials 
which are, for all practical purposes, insoluble. In all fertilisers the form 
in which the potash is present is an important element, and above all in 


method adopted in the Government Laboratories here has been by means 
of Petermann’s solution, and is described at length on page 66 of my annual repoH 
for 1896. — C.F.J. 
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mixed fertilisers a statement should be made as to whether the potash 
is there as potash salts, or as wood ashes, or in whatever other condition 
it may exist. 

Lime. 

Generally speaking, it is not the usual practice in other lands to take 
much account, at all events for valuation purposes, of the amounts of 
lime present in fertilisers, but with the many soils in this Colony that 
betoken decided evidences of the lack of lime, the importance of that 
substance as a direct plant food has come to be more definitely realised in 
practical experience than elsewhere. Hence it has been regarded as of 
sufficient moment to know the proportion of lime contained in fertilisers 
on the market to make it advisable that statements of such proyiortions 
be made by applicants when desiring to register their fertilisers. 

Need of Uniformity. 

The different ways in which it has been customary to state the pro- 
portions of the several components of fertilisers are nowhere better illus- 
trated than in respect to superphosphates. A few years ago three samples 
of superphosphates obtained from one particular firm in Cape Town had 
been marked by the firm’s Euroy)ean representatives as shown below. I 
attach also ^hc results of our analyses: — • 




PhoHphoric oxide i>er cent. 

Xamf*. 

1 Lime 




) IK*r cent. 

Total, 

Citrate 

Water 


Soluble. 

Soluble. 

Superphoi<i>hatc 2r> 

22-97 

14-82 

14-44 

11 -9(; 

S*uperphosphate 3(»- 

2H-22 

15 -Gl 

15-24 

13-13 

Superphosphate H7 ; 

2<)12 

19-25 

19-11 

17-Sl 

A year later, three superphosphates 

were procured from 

the same 

firm, and their analyi 

scs, as well as the manner in 

which the samples w-ero 

labelled, is shown in 

the table below : — 






Pho.-^phoric oxi«lc per cent. 

Name. 

j Lime 

1 per ceut. 

1 Total. 

, Citrate 

Water 


Soluble. 

Soluble. 

SuiK^rphosphatc 12/14; ; 

20*9! 

15-Hr> 

14-03 

11-G7 

Su perphosphate 1 4/ 1 (> yo 

21 -SS 

lG-48 

15 -il', 

12-28 

Superphosphate 17/18,;.) 

25-20 

18-47 

18*39 

15*39 


It is plain that by the 26% phosphate of the former year was meant 
the same article as the 12/14% of the latter; the 30% and the 14/16;,, 
superphosphates were one and the same thing ; likewise the 37% and the 
17/18%: bub farmers who are not acquainted with the different ways 
in which one and the same fact may be presented would not unnaturally 
have taken a 26% superphosphate rather than a 17/18%, and as a result 
would have had an article inferior to that which seemingly contained a 
much smaller proportion of the essential ingredient. In one sense the 
method of labelling the superphosphates exemplified in the first of the 
above two tables may be as correct as that shown in the second. Perhaps 
a simpler case may first be taken to illustrate how this can be. One 
merchant — let us call him A. — may offer for sale what he calls “ sulphate 
of ammonia, 20% B, may sell — probably at the same price — an article 

£ 2 
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marked ‘sulphate of ammonia, 23%/' while C. stocks “sulphate of am- 
monia, 85%,“ and charges the same price as the other two. One ignorant 
of the meaning of these ligures may think that he is doing good business 
by purchasing C.’s 85% article in preference to the others, but the fact 
may be that he would have done better to have bought from B. at the 
same price, and still better had he dealt with A. “ But,“ he may reply, 
if one ventures to put him right, “A. sells sulphate of ammonia of only 
20% strength; how can that be better than B.'s 23%, and C.^s 85%?“ 
85%, yes, but of what? A different complexion is put on the matter when 
the purchaser discovers that A.’s fertiliser contains 20% of nitrogen^ B.'s 
23% of ammonia^ and C.'s 85% of salphatt of ammonia , and furthermore, 
that 20% of nitrogen means exactly the same thing in such a case as 24J% 
of ammonia and 94^% of sulphate of ammonia. 

In a similar manner one brand of phosphatic fertiliser may be labelled 
according to the proportion of phosphoric oxide which it contains, and 
another, at a much higher figure, according to the percentage of tricalcium 
phosphate, and it was something of tliis sort that occurred in connection with 
the two' tables of superphosphates above given. In the first table the articles 
had been labelled according to their percentages of monophosphate of 
calcium, in the second according to their percentages of phosphoric oxide, 
and 23 parts of the one are approximately equal to 14 of the other. Hence 
the necessity of insisting, as the recently promulgated regulations do, upon 
uniform methods of stating percentages. Hence, too, the necessity of 
seeing to it that the goods sold and bought are marked, so to speak, in 
plain figures as to their component parts. 

Invoice Certificates. 

Regulation 4 provides that the vendor of any fertiliser shall furnish 
his customer with a statement of the component parts of the article, and, 
by way of illustrating how this is to be done, a blank form is printed. All 
terms or expressions which may, however undesignedly, mislead, should 
be avoided in filling in such an invoice certificate. Under “ nitrogen “ 
the percentage of nitrogen, and not of ammonia or of sulphat/C of ammonia, 
should be inserted; under “ potash “ there should be an equally definite 
statement; sulphate of potash, muriate of potash, or chloride of potas- 
sium are substances of which no cognizance should there be taken ; “ lime “ 
is simple enough, but with regard to “phosphoric oxide “ the remarks 
already made must be borne in mind, and of course it is not enough to 
insert only the total phosphoric oxide for the reason already referred to. 
The need of this becomes obvious from instances such as the following : 
Three fertilisers are invoiced as each containing total phosphoric oxide 
10%, and so far the invoice may be absolutely correct. One of these, 
however, is an insoluble phosphate rock powder in which practically all 
the phosphoric oxide is insoluble ; the second may be a basic slag contain- 
ing most of its phosphoric oxide- in the citrate-soluble state; the third con- 
sists of dissolved bone, with a large quantity of water-soluble phosphoric 
oxide. No. 3 would be altogether the most and No. 1 the least valuable 
of the three if their ccirn position were as follows : — 



No. 1 

No. 2 

No. 3 


per cent. 

per cent. 

per cent 

Water-soluble phosphoric oxide ... 

026 

0-25 

8-00 

Citrate-soluble phosphoric oxide ... 

0-76 

8-00 

1-60 

Insoluble phospWic oxide 

9-00 

1-76 

0-60 

Total phosphoric oxide 

... 1000 

10-00 

10-00 
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The purchaser liaa a right to expect that the iigiires on the invoice 
are so plainly stated as to entail no calculation on his part in order to 
ascertain how they would be affecte<l by being ex})ressed in the terminology 
of the regulations. In other words, as it is put in a circular issued for 
similar purposes to the present notes by the l)e])artment of Agriculture 
and Technical Instruction for Ireland (Leallet No. 17, revised): “When 
an analysis is not stated in a proper manner, it is unnecessary for the 
purchaser to convert ‘ sulphate of ammonia ’ into ‘ nitrogen,' ‘sulphate of 
potash’ into ‘potash,’ etc.; instead, he should compel the seller to give 
him an invoice made out according to the requirements of the Act, Any 
farmer who cannot obtain a proper invoice when purchasing manures 
should immediately report full particulars of the case to the Depart- 
ment.” 

Expert Advice. 

Merchants will readily understand that, in regard to the filling in of 
the registration forms, points may arise which can scarcely be settled by 
one outside of or unacquainted with the details of their business connec- 
tions, otherwise than as a direct professional adviser; and firms will, of 
course, under such circumstances, in their own interests, naturally consult 
a private analytical chemist, or be guided l)y such advice as their Euro- 
pean ct)rrespondents, themselves acting under the guidance of their own 
ciuisulting chemists, would give. Unless they seek such expert advice 
they may oiler for registration high percentages which cannot possibly 
bo maintained in the average of their consignments. Hence the importance 
of their making quite sure of their ground by obtaining, wherever such 
is not furnished them by their representatives abroad, reliable analyses 
of average samples of their goods. Such analyses very naturally must 
not be sought at the hands of the Government Analysts, firstly because 
their functions are those of insjiectors and referees, and secondly because 
of the undesirability of Government competition with the practice of 
private chemists. At the same time there are doubtless many other 
matters on which the Government Analysts may, without prejudice, give 
advice, and indeed it is with a view to lessen any difliculties that may 
fall under this category that tlie present memorandum has been drawn up, 
for the information of merchants and others interested. These may in the 
meantime rest assured that no arbitrary action will be taken by the Govern- 
meiil, and that all possible information will be supplied on any points 
that are at all obscure. 

Where any ({ucsticii cxist^s as to the true conqmsition of any fertiliser 
which it is intended to register, steps would no doubt be taken by the 
merchant to have it analysed locally by a private analyst, who would be 
asked to furnish the analytical results in the form required by the recently 
gazetted regulations. 

The Government Analysts are occasionally asked by merchants to 
provide them with forinulje for making np mixed fertilisers for special 
purposes, such as potato manures and fruit fertilisers. In addition to the 
reasons already given, there are other circumstances which render it un- 
desirable that the Government should prescribe formulaj for such purposes. 
So much depends upon the soil and site, for instance, that a fertiliser 
made up according to recipe may answer in one locality, and be nothing 
but a disappointment in another, and if, after adopting a prescription 
drawn up under these circumstances, failure follows in the wake, nothing 
would be easier than to blame the Government. It would be altogether 
invidious and undesirable for the Government Analysts to make special 
recommendations of such a nature to individual firms: these belong to 
the category of subjects that would very well come within the province 
of a private professional adviser. 
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Useful Factors. 

It is quite probable that merchants may in some cases feel that there 
is no need to incur the expense of having their wares analysed over again, 
as they are prepared to stand or fall by the percentages guaranteed by 
their representatives in Europe ; and yet, those percentages may have been 
put in a form that w'ould not be acceptable under the lately promulgated 
regulations. Where this feeling exists, and the figures are not in the 
form required by the regulations, they may be simply adapted to suit the 
needs of the latter. If, for inotance, the proportion of tricalcium phosphate 
is stated, instead of that of phosphoric oxide, the former may be converted 
into the latter by a simple multiplication process, and this principle is of 
effect in regard to many of the fertilisers on sale : a few samples hereof are 
the following : — 

To convert sulphate of ammonia into ammonia : Multiply by 17 and 
divide by 66. 

Sulphate of ammonia into nitrogen: Multiply by 14 and divide by 66. 

Ammonia into nitrogen: Multiply by 14 and divide by 17. 

Muriate of ammonia (chloride of ammonium) into nitrogen : Multiply 
by 28 and divide by 107. 

Muriate of ammonia into ammonia: Multiply by 34 and divide by 107. 

Nitrate of soda into nitrogen: Multiply by 14 and divide by 86. 

Nitrate of potash into nitrogen: Multiply by 14 and divide by 101. 

Nitrate of potash into potash: Multiply by 94 and divide by 202. 

Sulphate of potash into potash: Multiply by 94 and divide by 174. 

Muriate of potash (chloride of potassium) into potash : Multiply by 
94 and divide by 148. 

Tricalcium phosphate (phosphate of calcium; Tribasic phosphate of 
lime, or bone phosphate) into phosphoric oxide : Multiply by 142 and 
divide by 310. 

Bi-phosphate (or di-phosphate) of calcium into phosphoric oxide: 
Multiply by 142 and divide by 272. 

Monophosphate of calcium (superphosphate or soluble phosphate), into 
phosphoric oxide : Multiply by 142 and divide by 234. 

Tricalcium phosphate into lime: Multiply by 168 and divide by 310. 

Bi-phosphate of calcium into lime: Multiply by 112 and divide by 272. 

Monophosphate of calcium into lime ; Multiply by 56 and divide by 

237. 

Some ExampliJs or Trade Dbsoripiions. 

Below are given a few instances of the way in which manufacturers 
very frequently state the composition of their fertilisers, and opposite to 
each the correct manner of stating the proportions of the active con- 
stituents. 


Article. 

Manufacturer’s description. 

Corrected Statement. 

Sulphate of ammonia ... 
Sulphate of ammonia ... 
Mariate of potash 
Sulphate of potash 
Superphosphate 

Bone flour 

94% purity ... 

20% ammonia 
i Muriate of potash 80% 

Sulphate of potash 91 % 
Superphosphate 36% or soluble 

1 pho phates 36%. 

1 Bone phosphates 6(»%... ... 

1 ■■ i 

19^% nitrogen. 
loi% nitrogen. 

5Q% potash. 

49% potash. 

21% water soluble phos- 
phorio oxide. 

271% phosphoric oxide. 
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The following is an example of what may be called an utterly mis- 
leading manner of stating the composition of a fertiliser. 


Total phosphates ... 
Soluble phosphates .. 
Sulphate of ammonia 
Potash salts 



These figures look big enough at a rapid glance, but the glamour is 
much diminished when they are correctly stated as follows: 


Citrate-soluble phosphoric oxide 
Insoluble phosphoric oxide ... . 

Nitrogen 

Potash 


6^ per cent. 
1 

H 

H 


Figures thus given occasionally need very close scrutiny. The follow- 
ing was given as the composition of a fertiliser sold in the State of New 


York for 25 dollars per ton : — 

Total phosphoric oxide 22*21 

Insoluble phosphoric oxide 20*81 

Available phosphoric oxide 1*40 

Potash soluble in water 0*13 


In this case it was the first two lines that were intended to catch the 
eye, but all that was worth having was contained in the third and fourth 
lines, and the fertiliser was not worth more than IJ dollars per ton. 

Sources of Ingredients. 


When dealing with the individual components of fertilisers, remarks 
were made to show the necessity of having clear statements with regard 
to the form in which this or that constituent of a manure is present. 
It is quite possible that unless such a declaration is made fraud may be 
perpetrated, although all the while a correct statement of the constituents 
-as far as mere figures go -is given. What is meant may be gathered 
from the following example : two fertilisers may each be correctly stated 
to have the following composition : - 

Nitrogen 1| per cent. 

Potash 2f ,, 

Phosphoric oxide ,, 


A mixed fertiliser of approximately the above composition may be 
obtained by compounding together the following ingredients : — 

225 lbs. of nitrate of soda, containing 15 nitrogen. 

425 lbs. of kainit, containing 12^% potash. 

1360 lbs. of dissolved phosphate, containing 14% phosphoric oxide, and 
the fertilising value of such a mixture may be considerable. 

But a comparatively valueless fertiliser, containing exactly the same 
percentages of nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric oxide may be prepared 
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by substituting leather meal for nitrate of soda, powdered felspar for kainit, 
and ground apatite or phosphate rock for dissolved phosphate. 

Mechanical Condition. 

It may be desirable to draw attention to one or two features in con- 
nection with fertilisers that have not as yet been made the subject of 
regulation ; one of these is the proper consideration of a fertilisers 
mechanical fineness. The coarser the state of sub-division of a fertiliser, 
other things being equal, the less suitable it will be for promoting the 
growth of the crop. A fertiliser which is in a sufficiently finely divided 
state to be capable of passing in its entirety through a sieve with |-inch 
holes is more valuable and efficient for its purpose than one the bulk of 
whose particles are so coarse that anything finer than a ^-inch sieve will 
not allow them to pass through. Although with water-soluble manures, 
like nitrate of soda, sulphate of potash, and sulphate of ammonia, this 
point is of comparatively little moment, it is of more importance 
in dealing with bone-dust or bone-meal, which should invariably bo of 
sufficient fineness to permit of 80% thereof passing through a sieve of 
eight meshes to the linear inch,* and it becomes a matter of great im- 
portance in mixed fertilisers, especially if organic, and with basic slag 
sufficient fmenevSS of division is paramount. At least 75 per cent, of the 
slag should pass through a wire sieve of 100 meshes per linear inch: if 
coarser than this its value is correspondingly depreciated. 

Fertilisers to be True to Name. 


Another point that it is desirable to emphasise relates in particular to 
four or five special classes of fertiliser. Certain trade names have acquired 
definite meanings, and when articles are purchased under those names 
the purchaser has a right to expect that the implied conditions are fulfilled 
in respect of the article purchased. Thus hone, rnccil^ if genuine, will 
contain from 22 to 26% phosphoric oxide (total) and from to 4% 
nitrogen. When phosphoric oxide is low, nitrogen is high, and when nitro- 
gen is low, phosphoric oxide is high in proportion. If in any article these 
conditions are not fulfilled, the article is probably not wholly what it 
claims to be. Steamed hone ffovr should, as to its mechanical condition, 
be of the fineness of flour, and as to its chemical contents, consist of from 
27 to 30% of phosphoric oxide with nitrogen ranging from 1 to 2i%. 
Dissolved hones ouglit to be pure, that is to say, free from everything ex- 
cept natural bones and sulphuric acid. Thomas^ sla^ or hasir slag (Thomas^ 
phosphate) should be of the fineness specified above, and at least 80%, of 
its phosphoiic oxide should be citrate-soluble. 

These are points that should be borne in mind in connection with 
regulation 6, to the effect that no person shall sell any fertiliser not of the 
composition or nature demanded. 

Manufa(;iurers are presumed to be acquainted with the composition of 
their fertilisers : they are free to make whatever guarantee they please, 
but there is nothing arbitrary, when once such guarantee is made, in requir- 
ing that the essential character of the fertiliser shall conform to it. It 
may be at times that through imperfect mixing one ingredient is low in 
proportion. In such ca.ses the other ingredients should be correspondingly 


* In Western Australia the sale of bone dust or bone meal which does not con- 
form to this condition, is an offence under the Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 
1904 . 
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high. Such samples may be considered as equal in value to the legal 
guarantee . ^ 

In the State of Indiana, U.S.A., commercial fertilisers have been 
considered as divisible into tlie ff)Ilowing nine classes: 

1. Equal to guarantee in every particular. 

2. Equal to guarantee in value. 

3. Within 10% of value of guarantee. 

4. Not within ]0‘% of value of guarantee. 

5. With one or more ingredients 20% below guarantee. 

6. With one or more ingredients 30'% below guarantee. 

7. With one or more ingredients 50% below guarantee. 

8. With one or more ingredients 00'% below guarantee. 

9. With one or more ingredients 70"<, below guarantee. 

An annual list is published stating the names (jf the linns whose fer- 
tilisers have been examined during the year and classifying the fertilisers 
of each such iirm on the above basis. What is meant by class 2 has 
already been explained. Fertilisers of class 3, although not considered as 
sliowing deliberate intent to defraud, are nevertheless such as do not give 
purchasers full value, and proportionate conipemsation could therefore be 
reasonably claimed. C3ass 4 betokens inexcu.sablc carelessness, gross ig- 
norance, or fraudulent intent. The fertilisers of the remaining classes are 
of essentially different character to what they claim to be, even though, 
a.s may sometimes prove to be the case, bad mixing is responsible for this. 

]t rernaims to add that the Indiana fertiliser law is in its essential 
piinciples the same as that of this Colony. Every person desiring to offer 
for sale material for manuriHl pur[)os€s is roipiired to file with the State 
Chemist an application, and to register the brand of the fertiliser and 
its guaranteed composition. 

Complete fertiliser.s, that is to say, those which aim at supplying the 
crops with nitrogen, potash, and phosphoric oxide, f are frequently classified 
on a commercial basis into different grades. The classification adopted in 
New York State, U.8.A., is arranged on the values stated below, the 
average composition being added in each case. 




Available 

Class. 

Oommercial value 

Nitro^^en phosphoric Potash 

|K?r ton. 

oxide.* 


Low grade 

below £3 

<'»s. I)d. 

1 22 

S-IS 

2 (U) 

Medium grade 

From 

()H. Cd. to .'Cl Hs. 4d. 

1 70 

‘)10 

:C48 

Medium high grade 

I n 

3s. 4d. to £5 4s. 2d. , 

2-4 7 


6 02 

High grade 

: Above £r» 

4h. 2d 

4 - on 


7 22 


* citiatt*-solubl(‘. 

It may be of value to importers of fertilisers from England to say 
just here that section 8 of the British Fertilisers and Feeding Stuffs Act, 
1893, provides that “the expressions ‘soluble' and ‘insoluble' shall re- 
spectively mean soluble aoid insoluble in water." 

^ This principle, it must be remembered, can be acted on only within reasonable 
limits : one lertihsing ingredient cannot take the place of another. 

t If they contain every ingredient in which a Colonial soil is likely to be deficient 
the proportion of lime becomes a consideration. 
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Sampling fob Analysis. 

The regulations of the British Board of Agriculture* on the sampling 
of fertilisers for analysis provide that in the first instance a number of bags 
or packages are to be selected from different parts of the entire stock of the 
fertiliser whose composition is to be ascertained. Where the whole quan- 
tity to be sampled is less than one ton, at least two bags or packages are to 
bo taken ; at least three bags must be taken if the whole stock is between 
one and two tons in quantity : if it is between two and three tons four 
hags must be selected, and one additional bag for every five tons over and 
above three tons, provided that in no case need more than ten bags or 
packages be selected. 

The selected bags or packages shall be emptied separately on a clean 
and dry floor, worked up with a spade, and one spadeful from each set 
aside. The spadefuls so set aside shall then be thoroughly mixed together, 
and any lumps broken up by the hand or spade. From this mixture a 
sample of from two to four lbs. in weight shall be taken."' 

' ‘ When the fertiliser is delivered in bulk, a like number of portions, ac- 
cording to the quantity of the whole consignment, shall be taken from 
different parts of the whole consignment, and thoroughly mixed, and a 
sample taken as above." 

" When the fertiliser consists of bulky materials, uneven in character 
and likely to get matted together, such as shoddy, wool refuse, hair, etc., 
portions are to be taken from the selected bags or packages, or from 
different parts of the fertiliser if in bulk, the matted portions torn up, and 
all the portions thoroughly mixed together. The sample shall be taken 
from the mixture and shall not be less than 3 lbs. in weight." 

Commercial Valuation. 


A few concluding remarks appear needful in regard to this unportant 
part of fertiliser inspection work. The commercial valuation of a fer- 
tiliser is always based upon its results as yielded on chemical analysis; it 
consists simply in calculating the trade value of the fertiliser from the 
trade values of its different ingredients, viz. : nitrogen, phosphoric oxide, f 
potash, and lime. 

Let us take a concrete case : imagine a fertiliser to be composed as 
follows : — 

Lime 19’ 16 per cent. 

Potash 1*62 ,, 

Nitrogen 2*78 „ 

Phosphoric oxide 10*67 ,, 


Assume the trade values of the ingredients to be such that one per cent, 
of each has the following values : — { 


s. d. 

Lime 0 10 

Potash 6 5 

Nitrogen 10 0 

Phosphoric oxide 6 6 


* Promulgated December 27, 1906. 

t Insoluble phosphoric oxide in superphosphate is not valued. 

t Thaw, it may be explained, are what are called the “ unit values " of the 
several active oon^Hments, and are deduced from the ruling market values of such 
stodard articles as superphosphate, bone meal, sulphate of ammonia, and Kainit. 
Tboss given above are not to be taken as neoessariljr represent present looal values# 
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Then the Value of the imaginary fertiliser (per ton) would bo arrived 
at as follows : — 


Lime ] 

Potash os. 

Nitrogen 10s. 

Phosphoric oxide 5s. 


Value of mixed fertiliser 


Od. 

X 

1916 = 

£0 

16 Hi 

5d. 

X 

1-52 

£0 

8 3 

Od. 

X 

2-78 rr 

£1 

7 94 

5d. 

X 

10*67 

£2 

17 9| 

ton 



£5 

9 9i 


To this should be added a suitable margin for conveniences resulting from 
the supply of such an article ready mixed, etc. Now, there are certain 
definite advantages obtained by thus assigning commercial values to fer- 
tilisers. They show whether a given fertiliser is worth what it costs the 
farmer ; even if it costs 20 to 25 per cent, more than its valuation it may 
still be economical to purchase it, but the more the cost exceeds the valua- 
tion the less wise such a purchase will undoubtedly appear. Then, com- 
parisons between the valuations and sale prices of a series of fertilisers of 
the same type will indicate which of these gives the best value for money. 
It should of course always be borne in mind in this connection that although 
to a certain extent, taking account of the fornu in which nitrogen, phos- 
phoric oxide, etc., are present in the fertiliser, it is only to a limited ex- 
tent that this can be done, and hence commercial valuation must never be 
taken as a hard and fast standard. 



THE COMPOSITION OF SALT FROM SOME 
COLONIAL SALT PANS. 


By Dr. C, F. Juritz, Senior Government Analyst. 


(Paper read before the Capo Chemical Society orr the 17ih July, 1908.) 

The agriculturist, carrying on farming operations in this Colony, s(x>n 
comes to realise, by practical experience, what is far from being as forcibly 
brought home to his confrere in the garden countries of the Old World, 
that there are often vital difficulties in the way of suc^^essfully cultivating 
soils well endowed with all the chemical constituents of plant food. We 
knew, for instance, only too well, that there are thousands of square miles 
of land with all the potentialities of fertility and productiveness, whose 
only lack is water: other laige tracts there arc, possessing the sanK> poten- 
tialities, gifted, mor(x>ver, with abundant supply ('f water in close proxim- 
ity, but where cultivation is made difficult, or re'nder(>d i in pr amicable ow- 
ing to the alkalinity or brackiiess of the soil. It may be that this 
alkalinity does not ordinarily show itself at the soil surface, but is accu- 
mulated two, three, or four feet below : when, however, water is led on the 
land, and sinks down to the saline layer, the salts enter into solution, and 
in that state they remaiiL, if there be no under-drainage to carry the salty 
liquid away. SubsequenUy, on evaporation of the water from the surface, 
the capillarity of the soil mass carries upward the saline liquid : this, in 
turn, loses its wat-er by surface evaporation, and the salts, till then dis- 
solved in the waiter, are deposited on or near the surface, as an alkaline 
incrustation or efflorescence. As wc all know, this frequently pr(x*eeds to 
such an extent as to render the soil quite barren. 

Occurrences of similar character are met with, heie and there, in other 
parts of the world a^s well. In California, in India, and in Egypt, for 
example, they have had to be dealt with. Keports on the nature and com- 
position of these efflorescent salts have been published on various occasions 
by the administrations of the countries named, and Professor E. W. Hil- 
gard especially, of the University of California, has contributed greatly to 
general knowledge on this subject. Great variation has Ixxmi shown to 
exist in the composition of the salts referred to, and, although the saline 
constituents of any one salt are rarely more than five in number, the list 
comprises in all no fewer than the following thirteen compounds : Potas- 
sium sulphate, chloride, aJid carbonato; Sodium sulphate, chloiide, car- 
bonate, phosphate, and nitrate; Calcium chloride ; Magnesium chloride, 
sulphate, and phosphate ; and Amnioniurn carbonate. The sulphate, 
chloride, and carbonate of Sodium are usually the most abundant, while 
the sulphates of Calcium and Magnesium are generally present in smaller 
proportions. 

It may be of interest to compare with the results which come to ua 
from abro^ a few analyses of efflorescent salts from one or two places 
within the Cape Colony. 

At Thebus, in the Steynsburg Division, where, some years ago it was 
proposed to carry out an extensive irrigation project, two specimens of an 
efflorescence of this kind, hut more or lees mixed with earth, were collected. 
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These, upon analysis, yielded the peroentrvge results given in columns A 
and B, resp€>ctively, of Table I. On making due allowance for the admix- 
ture of earth in these specimens, the proportions per cent, in the pure salts 
would work out somewhat as shown in columns C and D, which con*espond 
respectively to A and B. An artificial production of the efflorescent salt 
was brought about by enclosing a quantity of the soil in the neighbour- 
hood to a depth of several feet, with a met;il cylinder, drenching the soil 
with water, andJ permitting it to dry by evaporation. The layer of salt, 
which was thus formed on the surface, had the percentage foinposition 
shown under E. 

In the vicinity of Van Wyks Vlei, in the Carnaiwon Division, there 
are similar occurrences of salt incrustations. No dircKi analysis of any of 
the salts thus occurring in that locality has yet been made, but from an 
analysis of the soluble constituents di.stiibutcd throughout the soil, the 
figures in column F are deduced as their general composition at the soil 
surface. With this may be compared results quoted by Hilgard* of a»n 
analysis of alkali occurring in California (Imperial): see column G. In 
their respective porceutages of Sodium, Calcium, and Magnesium chlorides, 
the resemblance l>etween the latter and Van Wyks Vlei salt is striking. 

Now when salts such those above referred to, leached out from the 
surrounding saltrirapregnatod soil by rain, or (conveyed from a distance by 
rivers, arc earned into a depression below the general level of the suitoumcI- 
ing country, and the water in which they are dissolved can find no outlet 
save by evaporation, the ensuing concentration of saline matter in course 
of time results in the formation of a saltpan. At Van Wyks Vlei, where 
there is a constantly alternating c(yiK*ent ration of saltvs and dilution by in- 
llowing water, the amount of chlonnc ha*^ upon occasion been found to be 
as high as 1154’6 grains per gallon, a proportion not ve^ry^ far below that 
of tlio ocean. At another lime it was found to have diininishwl to 517 
grains per gallon, and a recent analysis showed only 210 grains {K>r gallon, 
with the principal constituents of the dam water as sbited in column H, 
Table TI. The water from a borehole in the neiglibourhood of the dam 
contained the proportions of the variou.s salts as shown under K. 

The composition of water draining from a brack soil was also illus- 
trated at Thehus, by sinking a pit on the site of the projected dam.: when 
analysed, the water which <u'cumulat(xl in this pit was found to contain 
the quantities of salts given in column L. 

Having glanced at the composition of the elflorcscent salts as they o<'- 
cur in what we may, without being misundei*stood, call their parent soil, 
and having noted something of the offett of these salts on the water vrhich 
passes over and througli such soil, we may take a further step and sec what 
was onice, no doubt, a fresh water dam, now uudergoing rapid transition 
into a salt pan, and already arrived at the stage of a salt lake : such an one 
is Varsch Vlei, at Maraisburg, in the Cradoerk Division, whose name seems 
suunewhat incongruous. A sample of water — or, more properly speaking, 
brine — thence procured, contained in solution the proportions of mineral 
salts stated under M. The composition of this water, in parts per 100, was 
as follows : — 


Calcium sulphate 1*72 

Magnesium sulphate '79 

Magnesium chloride *94 

Potafleium chloride 10 

Sodium chloride ... 31*50 

Total solids 35*07 


their formation, properties, etc..*' p. 442. 
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As previously observed, it is readily comprehensible that lagoons 
which are oontinually being supplied with waters of the character of some 
of those refeirred to, will, where the outlet is inadequate to carry off the 
inflowing water, become converted, in course of time, into salt lakes. A 
clear illustration of such a process may be seen, at any time, on the faami 
Drooge Vlei, near Darling, im the Malmesbury Division. There is no ap- 
parent spring ill the vlei or lagoon, and the water drains into it from the 
siUTounding veld during the rainy season. Recently, when addressing you 
on the underground waters of the Colony, I drew attention to the promi- 
nence of Magnesia in the waters derived from the Malmesbury series of 
rocks, and, in tlie water from this vlei, that fact is accentuated. A partial 
analysis resulted in the following figures, in grains per gallon : — 


Lime 148'6 

Magnesia 279‘4 

Sulphuric oxide 401*0 

Chlorine 2550*2 

Total salts 4827*2 


Here tlie salt is apparently very largely Sodium chloride, with a con- 
siderable proportioni of Epsom salts (Magnesium sulphate), some Calcium 
sulphate, and a little Sodium sulphate. 

In the fonnation of such a salt lagoon there are, of course, various 
contributory causes, which need not here be considered in detail : as far as 
concerns coast salt-lands, these causes may be accounted for with comparar 
tive ease, but in what have been called terrestrial salt-lands there may now 
and then be some difficulty. Without discussing these difficulties, it may 
be said that the terrestriaJ salt-pans are usually either of local origin, or 
are produced, according to the method already mentioned, by means of 
river-borne salt, so that, broadly, the salt-pans of this Colony may be 
classified as (1) coast pans, (2) inland pans, and (3) river vleis. 

Tlie coast pans, as a rule, are the result of an overflow, or a percola- 
tion, from the sea, past or present; the inland pans of local origin have not 
yet, as far as I am aware, been satisfactorily accounted for, or, more cor- 
rectly speaking, the ultimate source of the salts whence they derived their 
supply has not been definitely traiced ; respecting the river vleis, the 
general indications given above will probably suffice for the present. 

South of the Olifanis River on the west coast, on the Bredasdorp 
coast in the south, and at Zwartkops, near Port Elizabeth, occur instances 
of coast salts, for, in the cases mentioned, beach deposits, more or less 
recent, appear to have been the source of supply. The inland pans, as the 
Greological Survey has resulted in. proving, are largely coincident with the 
belt of country where the Dwyka series of rocks prevail, and from these 
rocks they are apparently derived. The Dwyka formation is, however, 
not the only source of salinity in the soil, for, as above remarked, alkaline 
salts occur abundantly in the soils of the Steynsburg Division, and also in 
the neighbouring divisions of Middelburg and Cradock, where the geolo- 
gical foimiationi is that of the Beaufort series. At Calvinia, Carnarvon, 
Clanwilliam, Praserburg, Hope Town, Kenhardt, Kimberley and Frieska 
are numerous salt pans of this class. 

Of the river vleis. Salt River marsh, and Zoetendal Vlei, in the Bre- 
dasdorp Division, as well as Bot River Vlei and Klein River Vlei in the 
neighbouring division of Caledon, will serve as examples. 

Coming^ now to the salt pans themselves, the multe of analyses of 
several specimens of salt which have been analysed in the Oovernment 
Ana] 3 rtdcal Laboratories — most of them quite recently— -are comprised in 
Table HI. Regarding the salts whose analyses are recorded in thia table 
it may be said tha*, wth few exceptions, the primairy object of the analy^ 
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&is was to ascertain to what extent foundation: existed for a very wide- 
spread belief — one to which expression had been given repeatedly during 
the la&t twenty yeai*s, especially in Griqualand West and Bechuanaland — 
that they contained substances injurious to stock, when used as cattle licks, 
or when added to their food. Ini most cases, it will be seen, the salt^s are 
of considerable purity, even where the process of preparation is somewhat 
primitive, and, as far as they are concerned, there is no ground far the 
popular fancy. 

The salt-pan from which No. 1 was taken is owned by the Bechuana- 
land Salt and Estates Company, and yields annually some 3,000 bags of 
salt. The sample — like most of the others in the table — represented a 
natural salt. 

In the case of No. 8, the process adopted was to pump the brine into 
.shallow beds, scooped out of the ground, for evaporation, the residue of 
salt l^ing afterwards collected. This process was subsequently modified 
by spreading buoksails over the shallow beds, thence obtaining a cleaner 
salt. This purer article, represented by No. 7, and known as bucksail salt, 
had, however, not yet been prepared in very large quantities. It had 
been customary to supply No. 9, described as “ dirty salt, ' and light grey 
in appearance, to farmers for use as a cattle lick, No. 8 being more utilised 
in the towns. No. 10 was taken from a pan which had not, at that time, 
been worked to any groat extent, but was believed to be capable of afford- 
ing a practically limitless supply. No. 11 was a later, and obviously purer 
salt from the same locality. 

Nos. 12 to 15 were collected from different parts of a pan about six 
miles in circumference. The practice generally in vogue for obtaining 
salt in this locality is as follows: Holes, three to six feet deep, are sunk in 
the pan, the brine is transferred from these holes to shallow evaporating 
beds dug out from the earth in the vicinity. In the course of a day or 
two, when the liquid has evaporated, the residual salt is collected, and 
placed in bags, realising, when sold, about fifteen pence per bag. The 
approximate quantity tbus disposed of aitmually is said to be about 4,800 
pounds weight, but it is understood that the pan is capable of yielding an 
incomparably larger supply. 

Nos. 18, 19 aaid 20, which aie from the Thebus area, took the first 
prize at tlie 1908 Port Elizabeth Agricultural Show, and Nos. 21, 22, and 
23, from the same locality, had talcen the second prize at the 1907 Show. 

The saltpan near Perseverance, more commonly associated with the 
name of Zwartkops, whence samples 44 to 53 were obtained, yields over 
50,000 bags of salt per annum. It is presumed that the saline character 
of the lagoon is derived from a raised beach deposit, but it is noteworthy 
that, not only iu the Uitenhage Division, but also in other parts of the 
counti'y where the geological formation known as the Uitenhage series 
appeals, boreholes and springs have been found to contain considerable 
proportions of common salt: instances of this may be noticed at Glen** 
connor in the Uitenhage Division, at Niekerk's Hope, Sandflats, Mimosa, 
and Addo, in the Alexandria Division, at Welbedacht near Oudtshoorn, 
and also at Mossel Bay. 

The Jacobsdal Saltpan, in the Orange River Colony, produces an ex- 
oellent quality of natural salt. Of this, Nos. 60, 61, and 62, whioli ob~ 
tained the first prize at the Port Elizabeth Agricultural Show in 1907, are 
typical samples. 

Includ^ in the appended table are results of analyses of seven sam- 
ples^ Nos. 66 to 72, from localities whose identity I have not been able to 
trao^ and tiie last amlyma on the list, No. 73, r^resents a salt of Colonial 
manufacture, prepared by an artificial process, with the details of which 
I am not aoiiuainted. 
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Unfortunately there is no analysis available of the salt from the Mat- 
sap pan. in the Division of Hay, but evaporation of a sample of water from 
the pan yielded a salt composed as follows : — 


Potassium nitrate 2*11 per cent. 

Sodium chloride 73*80 „ 

Magnesium chloride 4*63 „ 

Magnesium sulphate 16*98 „ 

Calcium sulphate 2*16 ,, 

Calcium carbonate trace. 

Oxide of iron and alumina faint trace. 


In this state the article could of course not be used for table purposes, 
on account of the large proportion of Magnesium salts, and for the same 
reason there is certainly a possibility of its proving unadapted as a cattle 
lick, but fractional crystallisation would naturally obviate this defect. As 
already stated, no analysis of the actual salt supplied from this pan, after 
fractional crystallation, has been made. The pan is said to be the only one 
otf its kind in that division and is about eight miles in length. For the 
preparation of the salt thirty flat steel evaporating pans are employed, 
fix^ on a staging four feet a^ve gi'ound to enable the dust to pass below 
instead of over the salt. These evaporating pans have not been in use for 
much more than two yoai's, and are now producing about twenty bags of salt 
monthly, for which there is a ready sale. In the Matsap salt pan the level 
of the brine varies from six to eight feet below the surface ; the brine is 
obtained by sinking pits about five feet deep, and from these pits it is 
pooired into the steel evaporating pans and left to evaporate under the 
influence of the solar heat. The greatest obstacle to the manufacture of a 
refined salt lies in tlie dry and dusty nature of the pan, great clouds of 
dust being caused by the slightest wind. 

One more salt may be mentioned : it was received in a. moist (condition 
from Varscli Vloi, at Maraisburg, the locality which produced some of 
the salts already enumerated. This particular sample, however, was ob- 
viously procured from the pan under different conditions, as the results of 
its analysis immediately show : — 

Calcium sulphate 3*59 per cent. 

Magnesium sulphate *25 ,, 

Sodium sulphate 60*77 ,, 

Sodium chloride *29 „ 

Silica and insoluble material 2*09 ,, 

Water 33*02 

On looking through the accompanying tabulated results it will be 
observed that, for the jwpular idea regarding the bad quality or in- 
juiiousness to stock of Colonial salt, there is very little foundation. Ex- 
ceptions there may possibly be, in rare cases, and even where this is so it 
is a question to what extent responsibility may rest, not with the inherent 
character of the salt, but with the inode of collection and preparation. 

One word remains to be said, and that has reference to the economic 
production of salt within tlie Colony. Judging from information supplied, 
tliere is an abundance of salt to be had, much more, apparently, than 
sufficient to supply the present demand for the colonial product; but the 
industry, according to the 1904 census, gives employment to only 266 per- 
sons, distributed amongst some twenty pans. At the same time the salt 
industry is one that should be capable of profitable working;, for, taking 
again the figures of the 1904 census, the land under oooupation is valued 
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at aa aggregate of £42,000, the buildings and plant thereon at £15,000 
more — a total of £57,000. During the eensiLS year alone the total output 
was valued at £15,000, that is to say, an average of about 27 per cent, on 
the capital, and this at a cost in materials of only £1,400. On the other 
hand, we aare importing into this Colony, annually from oversea, half a 
liiillion pounds weight of rock salt, and twelve million pounds of kitchen 
find table salt — these are the liguros for 1907. During the same year, we 
sent out of the Colony, to other South African States, tx> German South- 
west Africa, and to Tristan d’Acunha, somewhat over four million pounds 
of prepared kitclien and table salt, the produce of this Colony. Into the 
whole of British South Africa the total amount of kitchen and table salt 
imported from oversea was 21 million pounds by weight during 190G, and 
28 million pounds dunng 1907, and in addition nearly one million pounds 
of rock salt in each year. There seems no reason why tlie Colonies should 
not be entirely self-sustaining in this rcojK>ct, and probably a little care 
and attention in the preparation and general getup of the colonial pro- 
duct would go a long way, e.specially in view of the great purity in which 
the salt is obtainable, to ensure for it a readier sale in the South African 
market. 


TAIU>E I 

ANALYSES OF SALT EKFLORES( 'EN( ES. 


ThebuH, Steynsburp: Division. 


Mixed with 
earth. 


Free from 
earth. 


Van Wyk’rt Iini>erial 
Vlei. California. 



A 

B 

C 

D 

E 

E 

(; 

Calcium caihonate 

010 

■020 

•85 

1-54 

trace 

55 

nil. 

Calcium sulphate 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

10-86 

4 15 

nil. 

Calcium chloride 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

60 50 

58 42 

Magnesium carbonate 

•008 

nil. 

•66 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

Magnesium sulphate.. 

nil. 

■048 

nil. 

3-21 

37-21 

nil. 

nil. 

Magnesium chloride ... 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

1-80 

2-81 

Sodium carbonate . . 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

58 

Sodium sulphate 

1-122 

•895 

92-80 

59 87 

11 64 

nil. 

nil. 

Sodium chloride 

058 

•491 

480 

3284 

40- 16 

33-20 

31*82 

Sodium nitrate 

Potassium chloride . . 
Insoluble matter, etc.. 




- 



8*21 

115 

undete^rmined 
'I'olal saline con 
stituents ... 

1-209 

1-495 

•91 

2-74 

•13 




TABLE 11. 

ANALYSES OF WATERS. 


(The results are expressed in grains per gallon.) 



Van 

Wyk’s Vlei. 

'I'hebus. 

Varsch Vlei 


H 

K 

L 

M 

Calcium carbonate 

17*86 

147-95 

887 

nil. 

Calcium sulphate 

nil. 

76 86 

nil. 

1204-0 

Calcium chloride 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

Magnesium carbonate 

7*62 

nil. 

16*54 

nil. 

Magnesium sulphate 

30*21 

177-57 

nil. 

553-0 

Magnesium chloride 

nil. 

nil. 

nil. 

668-0 

Sodium carbonate 

nil. 

nil. 

6*68 

nil. 

Sodium sulphate 

98*83 

nil. 

6*76 

nil. 

Sodium chloride 

346‘80 

358 98 

6*36 

22060*0 

PotaMiom chloride 

— 

— 


700 
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The Cape Horse. 


To the Edit or y AGRirui/ruiiAL Journal. 

Sir, -A great deal of adver.se opinion seems to have arisen lately regarding the 
merits of the Thoroughbred as compared with those of the Hackney for general utility 
in South Africa. Having had a little — I might add successful- expcu’ience in horse 
breeding in South Africa, 1 should like to say something on the matter. At the 
v-iame time it would greatly add to our little knowledge on the subject if ejprrimrnl 
South African horse breeders, such a.s Messrs. Abe Bailey, Alex. KoWrt.son, or C. 
Southey (the latter the owner of that famous horse Pearl Diver who. through his 
.son. Camp Fire, showed them in England that we could at least breed one good home), 
would write a few articles in your valuable Journal There is no doubt .scune Thorough- 
breds are wetKly, but amongst what cla.ss of animal are weeds not found ? 

Some of the descendants of our greatest men are, to put it mildly, weed.s, yet 
there are hundreds of great men from great men. Again, in all the very best stud.s 
of cattle are not a large percentage suffering from that terrible scourge (worse than 
tick fever) tuberculosis? Are these not weeds in the proper sense of the word ? 
FortunaUily in the latter ca.se there is a way of ridding your herd of these, viz., the 
butcher’s shop, but of course this is of no use to the breeder of tlu> equine weed. 

No man (who knew his business) on being ordered to select a horse to carry 
him over a stiff hunting country or over a long journey to be performed in the shorte.st 
of time, would look further than Sir Daniel, Corriecrean, Ramenti, or any other 
horse of note on the turf, if he had such a chance of selection, and these are all 

horses “bred in the purple”- -in other words. Thoroughbreds. 

Tf horse breeders would select a Thoroughbred, darlc of his colour, especially 
about the ears, leg.s, tail, etc. (how many pages could bo written about a horse’s 
tail?), with clean hard bone and muscles, strong back, especially the loins, and not 
too big a hor.s^i. This to l)e mated to useful mares from that very excellent old 
Cape strain for preference. T feel sure they would breed hacks that would be a 
credit to the country — in fact, an article that would carry you till he dropped (which 

would be a deuce of a long way), or always command a ready and remunerative sale. 

Horses so bred are usually intelligent and surefooted. 

Hackneys are, in my humble opinion, duck -hearted and predispo.sed to colic or 
scour. They are unboubtedly too high in action for our hard, unyielding and uneven 
roads, and their bones being soft and light they are prone to throw out honey en- 
largements (splints, spavins, etc.). 

Many people believe th;it a Thoroughbred is apt to stumble because his action 
is so low and straight. A great authority on horses says ; ** Stumbling is more often 
due to the way a horse puts his foot down on the ground than to want of height in 
raising the foot in action. It \h rare that a horse strike^ an object in transitu. 
Stumbling is far more often due to want of nervous appreciation of the obstacle 
or, in other words, want of delicate sensibility of touch. Some horses appear to 
have an intuitive appreciation of all obstacles, inequalitie.s of ground, hollows, etc. 
Foremost amongst these is a horse with light easy action, who will put his foot to 
the ground much more easily than a sluggish or clumsy big horse. South African 
ponies are undeniably surefooted and as a rule have very good feet, 

France and Germany— -in fact, all European Govemmenis — retain the very best 
judges of horses they can get to attend every sale of Thoroughbreds in England, 
and pay enormous sums for stallions and mare«, especially those with a good turf 
record. All this money is spent with the object of improving the cavalry horses 
(remounts). Can any who take the trouble to read this article give me a single 
instance of a Hackney stallion or mare being bought by any of these Governments 
for remount purposes? 
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With your permission I shall forward you aii arti<'le on the merits of Thorough 
breds as eoiiipared with other breeds, by Count Lhendorft', one of if not the biggest 
buyer in the world for cavalry purposes. 

French cavalry are the beat mounted soldiers in the world, and their remounts 
nearly all appear to have a big infusion of Thoroughbred. Not having seen them, 
unfortunately, I write this from books and hearsay. 

To conclude, I should like to refer every nian intere.sted in this subject to a 
very excellent article by “Centaur,” published in the Capt Ayri^ nlfural Journal (vol. 
xxiii., No. 1). The above artide has evidently Vjoen writUm by a man who was 
thoroughly conver.sant with the subject. And it is a matter of rcgiet that there are 
not more men like “Centaur” in the Houth African horse bret'ding line. Yours, etc., 

il. P.\YN. 

A1(K' Kop Stud, Kokstad, CcIoIhu' 5, 1908. 


Erosion and Desiccation of the Karoo. 


7'o thf A<.:ric’ULT(’HAl Journal. 

Sir, On a recent holiday trip that 1 made through several districts of the 
Kastcjn Province, O.U.C., and the Tiansvaiil, I was painfully struck by the absence 
of running streams and the state of the pasturage. Everywhere, with the exception of 
one or two favourable localities, the country wemed to be Inmned up or, as is now 
becoming n chronic condition, w^a.s ab.solulely dive.sted of grass. Thi.s was bad 
enough, but what heljied to give it a still iiuwe barren HS|>ect was the great bald 
patches, often covering from half an acre* to tw'o or thrfH'. These naked spots of 
sun baked earth, with nothing to obstruct the flow of the water when at last the 
long IctokcMl and hoped-for rain does come, net merely as a medium for carrying 
off the prec'ioiis liejuid to the well-cut drains Therefore, very little benefit ensues 
from an ordinary rain or sharp show'er ; on the contrary, it often dcH‘s an incalculable 
amount of mischief by sweeping away the loc».sened soil. Cradock. of course, is noted 
for the desiccation that has long robbed her of her greatest material Avojdth, the soil, 
but J was .sorry to .see the great inroads that the sliiils were making in the vicinity 
of Tarkasiad, the Ix'autiful Lessington Valley, and other parts that I visited. Tt is 
simply appalling and calls for immediate drastic- and united action on the part of 
the Governiuent and the people to save us from a great peril or. to put it mildly, a 
great national calamity ; for are these terrible drains of 70 and 80 feet deep, or until 
they reiich l>ed rock, not sapping the very life blood out of the country. 

In all the Colonies, and particularly in mountainous regions or wherever there 
was a faii'ly steej) gradient, I sa%v this terrible work of destruction going on. scoop- 
ing out the richest and most beautiful valleys, leaving the?u dry and barren. I 
could only get a cursory view from the train, but there must have Inxm tens of 
thousands nay, I may say hundreds of thousands- of acres undergoing the process 
of deterioration without apparently a single effort to replant or arrest the wastage. 
Yes. there was an exception. Mr. R. Sc'ott, of Waverley, on the TaraksUd line, who 
like another Southey w^as diverting the flood waters and blocking the sliiits with 
the view to ultimate cultivation uncler lucerne. He has not got the area, the capital, 
nor the fac ilities, but, like Mr. Southey, on a comparatively speaking miniature scale, 
he ha.s shown what brains, energy and enterprise can do in reclaiming and l)eautifying 
an otherwise unproductive piece of ground, or rather the larger proportion of it was. 
This beauty spot, set like an emeralcf in a sea of brown, ought to serve as a valuable 
object lesson, not only as regards the wastage of the soil but also as regards the price- 
less value of water in a dry season and in a dry country. 

Mr. Scott has no less than eight windmills, some of them of the largest size, and 
pumping up to 100,000 gallons in 24 hours. All these mills have been erected by 
Mr. Scott himself, ingeniou.sly connected with a system of pipes and large, well-built 
cement tanks, so that he has control of it and can use it at will. He has put down 
several other boreholes which, when he is able to erect the additional plant, will give 
him an abundant supply, there being practically no limit to the underground flow, 
which converged to a poort and is impounded by a dyke or diorite bar. Mr. Scott, 
who has a drilling plant of his own, studied the physical features of the country, and 
from its use has gained some knowledge of hydraulics which guided him in his choice 
of this ideal spot. Men like this, who do so much to deveolp the resources of the 
country, deserve to be encouraged, and one always resets that they have not got 
larger means to enable them to carry out their progressive ideas 
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Leaving this oasis of verdure, which made the dreary wastes of the uncultivated 
plains all the more striking, and the thought uppermost in my mind was ; could not 
the farmer substitute the Karoo for the more succulent lucerne by culture, care and 
protection. It was one of the great provisions of Nature for a dry climate ; it is in- 
digenous to the country, and this was its native habitat. Surely it would rep^ for 
the trouble and help to preserve a most invaluable fodder plant that is gradually 
disappearing. 

When I saw the great bald spots alluded to tramped into dust, ready to be 
washed or blown away, Sir W. Wilcox’s forcible appeal came to my mind, that we 
should make a special effort, not only to preserve, out to propagate this invaluable 
plant by sub-dividing our farms into, say, three or four compartments, for summer 
and winter feeding, and the third or fourth for the renovation of the good Karoo 
bushes and the extennination of the harmful and useless ones. Karoo farmers ought 
to look up this and the series of articles relating to the renovating of the Karoo and 
flood waters appearing in the Agricultural Journal ^ and read, mark, learn ^d in- 
wardly digest the forecasts of these shrewd observers who, apart from their own 
practical knowledge, have brought the experience of other countries to support their 
theories. 

In walking over a portion of a friend’s farm with whom I was staying, I was 
very much struck with what Wilcox so strongly dilated upon : that all the good 
bushes were eaten to the ground, while the inferior bushes were standing whole and 
ready to bloom. Now it stands to reason, with the chance they get of being able to 
shed their seed, they must eventually crowd out the good bushes. This, he predicts, 
means extermination, and which also means depopulation. With the Karoo gone and 
the country washed into sluits, what would be its value? Walking a little further 
with my friend on to some cultivated land, I noticed a couple of Karoo bushes that 
had accidentally been enclosed growing vigorously, affording five or six times the 
amount of fodder that the ordinary down-trodden veld Karoo did. 

This presents a valuable object lesson of what may be accomplished by care and 
protection. What would it cost the farmer to annually plough over a few of those 
barren spots and sow it with the seed of the good bushes, and, if need be, run it 
over witn the cultivator? 

We are ransacking the world in search of fodder plants upon which we bestow 
the greatest care and attention, such as salt bush, paspalum and other grasses, while 
we neglect what provident Nature has given us, and which is so eminently suited 
to our soil and climatic conditions, with its highly nutritious qualities and its ability 
to stand drought. Could we wish for anything better? Another valuable drought- 
resisting plant provident Nature ha.s given us is the vaal bosch, which grows so pro- 
Hfically in Taungs, Mafeking and other parts of Bechuanaland. 

Thi.s or the spek boom, known as elephants’ food, mother of our valuable in- 
digenous plants if planted within the fence as a hedge would provide a variety of 
food. I don’t know much about the vaal bosdi beyond that I visited these parts in 
an extremely dry season when there was practically no other vegetation about, and 
my oxen retained their condition and remained in good heart during the period of 
rny stay of three weeks. Judging from this and wnat I could learn of its feeding 
qualities it is eminently adapted to a dry climate and ought to be more widely 
distributed. One of the properties of the spek boom i.s that it contains water as well 

as food, and sheep that entirely subsisted upon it in the early days when, like the 

karoo, it was more alnindant. — could, T am told, dispense with water. 

The only question is, would it thrive in the Karoo ? If so, it would be ai perfect 
god-send to this desolate and waterkjss region. T refer now more particularly to the 
more arid parts like the Qouph, Prince Albert, etc., which, if not already a desert, 
is rapidly fulfilling Wilcox’s prophecy of becoming one by the disappearance of iU 
most valued shrubs and succulent plants. One can Hardly realise that within 60 miles 
of the beautiful metropoli.s of the Cape Colony a howling wilderness of some hundreds 
of square miles exists which requires many thousands of acres to supply a single 
family with the bare necessaries of life, 

Mr. Wilcox, who made it his business as a Government expert, to inquire into the 
matter, and upon which he founds his report, says it takes eight acres in some parts 
of the Karoo to support one sheep, but goes on to say if proper methods were adopted 
of preservation it would probably be possible to feed three sheep where one is fed 
to-day. Mr. Gordon, Mr. Ranthack, and other authorities, with the same emphatic 
langu^, have again and again reiterated these statements, pointing to the ineviUble 
rum that awaite us unless we as a people and in a truly national spirit are prepared 
to grapple with this great and threatened danger which hangs over us. Or are we 
going to allow t^se unfortunates to gradually sink c^per into poverty like the once 
prosperous mhabitants of t^ Libyan Desert are sunk, by the all-devounng sand storms 
of the newly -created South African Desert a monument of onr apathy and in- 
dHTerenoe. 
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People ma^ think thia a highly imaginary picture, but the writer actually saw 
evidence of this in his recent travels in the shape of one or two considerable sand 
dunes. Others were in course of formation by the riplets or waves of sand, which 
here and there were distinctly visible from the road. These were evidently blown 
up frotti higher levels of the Stormberg or the foot hills of these ranges, wnich are 
very much oroken up and denuded by overstocking and our criminal carelessness. 
Only forty years ago these parts, which were known to the writer from his long resi- 
dence there, as heavily grassed and watered by vleis, as succulent pasturage. Now 
dry gullies with an occasional tuft of this water grass is all that is left standing 
amid the wreckage to tell of its past glories and man’s destructive proclivities. 
These destructive propensities are admirably tlealt with by Mr. Kanthack in his able 
and very instructive article in the Agricultural Journal of August, entitled “Destruc- 
tion of Mountain Vegetation,” but which only came under iny notice since writing 
the foregoing. 

Having already taken up so much of your space, however desirous I may be, I 
cannot dwell upon the great lesson it teaches, but was impressed by the very drastic 
measures undertaken by the Indian Government to stop erosion which shows that 
they regard it as a matter of great national importance. About thirty years ago the 
Wodehouse Farmers’ Association passed a strong resolution asking the Government 
to take some steps, but beyond sending a forest otlioer to investigate nothing was 
done. Though, an I have tried to point out, we have had the most faithful warnings 
of the dire consequences that must eventually ensue if the warnings are neglected. 
If in the short space of forty or fifty years the deterioration of the country has 
been so great, what must we expect in a decade or two if similar action is not taken? 

What often surprises mo is that in the purchase of a farm property men will pay 
as much as five and six hundred pounds included in the purchase price for land abso- 
lutely rendered intrinsically valueless by this process of erosion. Yet they will not 
spend a five pound note in trying to ston its further progress. So many suggestions 
have been made how this may be done by practical men, 1 will not stop to di.scuss 
it here. But with the knowledge that we are annually getting more and more into 
the grip of poverty by the loss of our most valuable and precious assets the soil and 
water, are we not justified in calling up the shades of mighty nations from the dim 
and misty ^last as examples of folly and neglect in disobeying the inexorable law's 
of Nature m this respect, who, Professor Sully says in his splendid paper in the 
Agricultural Journal of 31st October, 1899, left these monuments of their prosperity 
in the sand. As he has put it far more forcibly and graphically than I can attempt 
to do. I shall leave your readers to digest it and, I hope, profit oy it. — Yours, etc., 

E. R. Bradfieli). 


Rondeliosch, October 12. 1908. 


Arsenate of Lead as a Remedy Agrainst Calandra Beetles. 


To tht Editor f AaaicuLTuaAL Journa*'.*. 


Sib, — ^Kindly let the following appear in the Journaly in connection with my letter 
in the January issue, and also in compliance to the request of Mr. R. W. Jack, to 
hear the results of more experiments with arsenate of lead for the “ Calandra ” beetle. 

As I wrote at the time, I had a good result from spraying the vines infested by 
calandras, with arsenate of lead in October, 1907. All not having been killed by 
spraying with 3 lbs. to 50 gallons water, in early March, 1908, in my opinion 1 killed 
all of them with a spray of 3 lbs. to 36 gallons water. Not only did they disappear 
then and there, but also this year they made no appearance at all, although these 
little fiends were very troublesome during the last three years. I can assure you that 
in one catch I caught up to 134 on vine sticks with shoots, not longer than my 
fingers. Frankly, 1 can recommend this treatment to those who have to combat 
calandra beetles. Thanking you in anticipation.— Yours, etc., 


Achter Faarl, 18 Ootoberi 1906. 


C. L. DS JONOV. 
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Farmers and Forest Trees. 


To the ICdUor, Agricultuiial Journal, 

Sir, — The efftjct of forests on the atmosphere as regards rainfall having been 
so over and over proved to us, I am surprised that we farmers have not yet been 
compelled through legislation to plant trees instead of destroying, especially in 
districts throughout the Colony, where grain has taken the place of nature’s wdid 
bush and tree, and nothing is being done to replace (with forest trees) one to ten 
thousand mor.,en. Mountain veld is also getting as barren as the flats by burning 
away grass, trees and if possible the rocks also. This evil is practically impossible 
to stop unless it is done by an act of parliament. If our farmer burns his Mountain 
veld, and his neighbour does not burn, this poor neighbour will have a job to 
keep his stock on his own ground, as the burnt veld will give nice soft sweet grass, 
and the un burnt will be hard, sour and stalky. Now the right sUip would be to 
punish us for the welfare of our children. I’he easiest and cheapest way would 
be, in my opinion, that to every 300 morgen at least one morgen should be planted 
with forest trees of any kind most suitable for that locality. We will name the 
eucalyptus, which ought to be planted about 10 feet apart or 900 to the morgen 
for localities of a dry atmosphere. 1 do not know of one single farm in which, 
“ with a little extra care,” a few morgen of land, forest trees of some kind cannot 
be grown. 

The fanner, being the backbone of the country, can do with a little assistance, 
especially when he is indirectly benefitting all, from the chief justice down to the 
chimney sweep, as well as himself, by planting and cultivating perhaps some 
thousands of trees. This proposed help can come from Government in this mannei’, 
viz., Goveniment appoints some nursery man in a district, where there is no 
Government plantation, wdio by contract has to supply farmers with tree plants at 
say £1 per 1,000. The fencing material could also be shared, Government paying 
half, like in case of the cost of trees. 

Then the ficldcornets can insfxjct such plantations and from time to time 
report to Government the successes and failures and the causes, etc. I fully believe 
this plan of mine w’ill be adopted and that the time is not far off, and if it once 
becomes law' that the act will not be made permissive and be a dead letter. — You is 
faithfully, 

R. P. Malan. 

Monte Cristo, October 25, 1908, 


The Classification of Merino Sheep. 


To the Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — Will you kindly allow me space to make a few remarks on the letters 
which appeared in the last issue of your Journal, written by Mr. R. Pell Edmonds 
and Mr. C. 0. Vermaak. 

Both writers disagree with the wisdom of the decision arrived at by the 
Committee appointed by the Agricultural Union in recommending the classifying 
of sheep at shows under the heads of the three principal breeds, viz., Australian- 
Tasmanian, Rambouillet, and Vermont. Mr. Eebnonds agrees that the present 
classifi{*,ation of sheep is wrong and gives as one of his reasons, that a large 
number of medium woolled sheep can compete in either the robust or flnewoolled 
classes. The natural inference m regard to this objection is that Mr. Edw^ards 
thinks that the line of demarcation is not sufficiently clear between the two classes. 
But, in the claBsification, which Mr. Edmonds says be recommended to the 
Secretary of the Rosebank Show, viz., Class A, Merino sheep bred principally for 
wool. Class B, Merino sheep bred for wool and carcase — wl^re would he draw the 
line between the two classes? And at exactly what point in defection or small- 
ness of carcase, and perfection of wool, woula a sheep cease to be a sheep bred 
for both wool and carcase and qualify for the for sheep bred principally for 
wool? And vice vtrsat ^ 

As regards Mr. Vermaak’s objection to the Ending of the Committee, which 
reads : ‘‘That the present system xn vogue at shows tends to the crossing of the 
various distinct t^es of sheep producing animals of no fixed type at all. but 
merely a ‘‘show’' sheep.’ Mr. Vermaak, though not an advocate of crossing 
aifforeitt types indiscriminately and ainOfSaly, still seems to think that 
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crossing judiciously might produce a sheep more suiitible to the requirements of 
the Country. Quite true. And I have no doubt that many men are building up a 
good class of sheep by wise and careful crossing and selection. But there is one 
point not to be lost sight of, and that is, that tnere has been for some time past 
a vast amount of indiscriminate crossing of totally diffeient types of sheep, resulting 
in the “Made” sheep. And I maintain that the “Made” sheep — that is — a sheep 
bred from directly different types (the cross most common being that between very 
heavy woolled Vermont rams and light woolled plain bodied <‘wc.s), is a distinct 
danger to the permanent improvement of the flocks of South Africa, in as much as, 
that the result of the cross— the “ Made sheep ” is very often a model animal, and 
is attractive enough to command big prices and ready purchasers who think that 
these sheep are going to reproduce themselves and give them good stock. But 

in many, and I may say in most cases, the progeny is a^ failure ; often inheriting 

the worst characteristics of the sire’s darn and sire, and very few of their good 
ones. Whereas, in the case of a man breeding from a good ram of a distinct and 

good breed, he would know that the progeny would be good, and that the ram 

would have the power to stamp his good (pialities on to his stock. 

In conclusion I should like to say that it seems to be generally believed that 
the finding f)f the Committee, which has been accepted by the Agricultural Union 
and by them foivvarded to the different agricultural societies, recommending the 
( lassification of sheep at shows under the heads of Australian Tasmanian, Ram- 
bouillet, and Vermont, niean.-< that all sh(H‘p, exhibited at shows, which are not 
distinctly pure of the above breeds, will be disqualified. I may be wrong, but I 
take it, Mr. Editor, that the meaning of the recommendation is that agricnltnial 
societies shall try to encourage these breeds, — not by disipialif ying any that may 
not be quite ))uro, - but V>y classifying any sheep that are exhibited as nearly as 
possible under these heads. 

Mr. Edmonds justly remarks that with curtailment of entries comes curtail- 
ment of interest, and / should think that all agricultural societies should encour- 
age as huge a competition of good sheep as possible ; as it wnll take many years 
before only the distinct and fuire breeds of sheep (be they the three breeds already 
recommended or any new breed that may be made to suit the special requirements 
of this country, and bred sufficiently long to one type to be considered pure) shall 
be deemed sufficient to meet the case. Yours, etc., 

P. E. Lkoxard. 

“ Olen Uow’er,” Kokstad, 2nd October. 1908. 


Sheep Dips and Depots. 


To the Editor^ AoRiarLTURAL Journal. 

Sir,- -Messrs. Cooper and Nephew’s letter in your Oc tober number lontains a 
defence of the Government Depot system w’hich comes late in the day; but, at the 
same time, they indicate the reductions which have taken place in the price of their 
dip may go still further. 1 should say that if the re.sults of tho.se experiments 
recently made knowm to you under the headiii^ of “The Great Dip Controversy” 
(onnt for anything, the prices of both Cooper’s Fowder and “Arrow” Brand Nicotine 
Dip must come down to the same level as lime and sulphur. T am no believer in 
lime and sulphur as a suitable dip to bring into contact with wool, and yet, upon 
cart'fully reading Mr. Hollings’ reports. 1 am inclined to say nio.st men would judge 
that, so far as effects upon wool for scouring and dyeing are concei-ned, neither the 
“Yellow Powder^’ nor “Arrow Brand” have any grounds now for crowing over 
lime and sulphur. 

But why were carbolic dips not al.so tested ? There is a lot of them used in 
South Africa, and one would like to know in what respect they affect the wool 
for manufacturing processes. My son (who manages my farm now^) tells me there 
is much confusion as to what strength they should be ufH'd at. One brand hardly 
cures scab when mixed at double its advertised strength, while another, although 
effective enough when used as directed, requires a healthy sheep to stand it. A 
concentrated (Tip may be a fault on the right side, but the Agricultural Department 
might do worse than issue a list of safe dipping strengths at which the various dips 
may be relied upon to cure scab. Farmers in other countries seem to have such 
particulars published, and we too might benefit by the information. There is no 
wisdom in the Government recommending any di^i^- whether manufactured or not. 
All they need do — since dips are chemicals— is to let farmers know in a general way 
their composition and scab-killing powers. Then leave us to make our choice under 
constraint of a h<»avy fipe if we don’t keep our flocks clean. 
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As regMds the Dip Depot system, I did not find it of any service. When I 
was struggling and had to buy on credit, it was years before the cash price the 
Government arranged with the dip firms was available for me. There must always 
be thousands as I was then, and 1 cannot believe the intention of Parliament was to 
restrict prices for the well-to-do only. My storekeeper told me he could not sell 
so cheaply as the dep6t agent because the latter had an extra commission from Gov- 
ernment; and when I went to the dep6t the agent wanted to push on to me some 
fancy of his own which I have since learned was probably because the dip firm 
owning it gave him the largest discount. And what does all this cry about free 
carriage amount to? A dip-man assured me the other day that on the dips his 
firm send away the railage is only a trifling 3d. per gallon for an average distance. 

What exactly caused the high prices of dips before the depots as compared with 
what they became under the depots, and whether Messrs. Cooper correctly ascribe 
the lowering of these to the inauguration of the system in question need not be 
enquired into now, because in the keen competition there has grown up amongst the 
dip firms (which your correspondents are doubtless feeling in common with others), 
an explanation of why dips are cheaper presents itself, which, to most minds, renders 
debate superfluous. — Yours, etc., 

Hand-Dkesskr. 

28th October, 1908. 


To Destroy Mice and Porcupines. 


To the Editor ^ AoRicrrLTuBAL Journal. 


Sir, — I see Mr. J. J. Botha would like to get rid of his mice and porcupines. 
Take a cake of hard fat, melt it in a flat-bottomed pan; then put in a lot of ground 
poison and sugar, or arsenic and sugar; and stir it well and allow it to get cold. 
Then break this up and cut little pieces of a quarter of an inch square and drop 
it into the walls or hedges, so as to be out of the way of dogs and cats. Ja(;kaf- 
traps arc the only way of destroying porcupines that I know of. — Yours, etc.. 


Carnarvon, October 11. 


Austen Jackson. 


The Divining: Rod. 


7'o the Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — I see a Mr. Classens, of Victoria West, writes how to hold the rod. 1 
would like to see him use it the way he describes. What, I presume, he means is, 
hold an end in each hand, which is correct. I have three Sore-holes and a well, 
all first tested with the rod. All have water. In our parts we all try the rod 
before boring. — Yours, etc., 

Austin Jackson. 

Carnarvon, October 11. 


The Question of Dips. 


To the Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, — I note with pleasure that the Government has gone to the trouble and 
expense of testing the three different kinds of dips, a report of which appears in the 
September number of the Journal. From this it appears that all dips damage the 
wool to a certain extent. I am only sorry that lime and sulphur has not had quite 
a fair trial against Cooper’s Dip. According to the report Cooper’s Dip is to be 
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tiiixtid 1 packet to gallons of water, whereas in the test of the most inifwrtance 
t.c., three months and six months it was only made 3 packets to 100 gallons. My 
experience is that Cooper’s Dip only becomes a fairly decent dip when you add four 
extra packets to a dip of 900 callons. As regards lime and sulphur, I have used 
that dip for years, and only njake it 18 lbs. of lime and 20 lbs. of sulphur, and find 
it better than any of the patent dips. Unfortunately, in our parts there is so much 
trekking with scabby flocks that it is almost impossible to keep sheep clean for more 
than a year at a stretch. My opinion is that if peoj)le would use lime and sulphur 
properly, and make a determined effort to burn out their old kraals, in a couple 
of years our country would be rid of scab, and we would not have to damage our 
wool by the Uv^e of all these different dips. If the fines were increased to fifty 
pounds instead of two and 10s., people would not buy sheep out of scabby flocks, 
which often happens. In these parts, which are subject to severe droughts, there 
are grievances, but not nearly as bad as is generally supposed. One of the biggest 
reasons that scab is so bad in these parst is that people just throw in the sheep and 
let them swim through and then straight back to the old “nests.”. The const^quciue 
is the sheep only are in the dip for about a quarter or half a minute. - Yours, etc., 

Ausit.n Jack bon. 

Carnarvon District. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT. 


Youth, inexiwrienced, now in England, is desirous of obtaining employment on a farm 
in this Colony, lleply to A. Picakhon, 18. De Lorentz Street. Cai>e Town. 


Employment on a stock farm wantt*d for the purpose of learning. Willing to be 
apprenticed. Reply E. 8. AuBor r, P.O. Box Cape Town. 


Elsenberg student shortly leaving college, having completed his course, is desirous of 
em})loym« nt as under-manager on a good stock farm within about IhO miles of Cape Town. 
Would acc- pt a small salary. Speaks Dutch fluently. About 111, strong, healthy and not 
afraid of hard work. Reply Ivon J. Edwaudb, EDenberg Agricultural College, Mulder’s 
Vlei. 


Elsenberg student, completing full course at end of session, desires employment on a 
farm (ostrich farm preferred). Would accept a small salary as a beginning. Reply 
Hekbkkt VV'oof, Elstmberg Agricultural College, Mulder’s Vh*i. 


Elsenberg student, completing full course at the end of the year, st^eks employment on 
farm. Fruit or dairying preferred if possible. Reply Ru hakd B. (’ook, Elsenberg 
Agricultural College, Mulder’s Vlei. 


E, S. Meadows, of Templestowe, Mowbray^ is desirous of obtaining employment on 
any farm. Is willing to give his services in exchange for board and lodging for a 
reason ibie period. 



NOTES ON THE WEATHER OF 
SEPTEMBER, 1908. 


By Thomas W. Rees, B.A., LL.M., Assistant Secretary to the Meteorological 

Commission. 


A mean atmospheric pressure slightly above the average, an almost normal monthly 
mean temperature, a contiJuied deficiency of rainfall, a few falls of snow, a mean 
cloudiness more than usual, several stwere shocks of earthquake- for this part of the 
globe, at any rate- were the most noticeable features of the weather of Septemb<‘r. 


Divibion. 


i 


Mean ' 
Rainfall I 
(1908). i 


Mean 
No. of 
Days. 


Average 

Rainfall 

(1891- 

1900). 


Average 
No. of 
Days. 


Actual Percentage 
Differences ; Differences 
from j from 
Averages. | Averages. 


Inches. 


Cape Peninsula ... , 

2*87 

4 

South-West 

1*28 

4 

West Coast ... , 

0*89 

3 

South Coast 

1*38 

0 

Southern Karoo ... 

0-,33 

2 

West Central Karoo ... 

0*34 

1 

East Central Karoo ... | 

0-77 

3 

Northern Karoo ... j 

0*43 

2 

Northern Border ... I 

0-«7 

2 

South-East 

213 

6 

North-East ... 

0-78 ; 

r> 

Kaffraria ... 

1*71 

8 

Basutoland , 

2*49 

8 

Orange River Colony... i 


... 

Durban (Natal) 

r*V;2 

1 R> 

Bechuanaland ... i 

1*46 


Rhodesia ... j 

0*01 

! 1 


I 


Inches. 


Inches. 

Per cent 

3*55 

10 

—0*68 

— 19 

1*99 

6 

—0*71 

— 36 

0*74 

4 

—0*35 

— 47 

2*26 

7 

—0*88 

— 39 

0*83 

3 

-0*50 

— 60 

0*33 

2 

—0*19 

— 36 

0*96 

2 

—0*19 

- 20 

0*42 

2 

+0*01 

2 

! 0*15 1 

1 

-f0*r>2 

-f-34(> 

' 2*14 : 

6 

—0*01 i 


1 0*99 

H ; 

^~0*21 

- 21 

; 2*05 ! 

5 

—0*34 i 

— 17 

1*22 1 

1 ^ 

-bl*27 

-1-104 

0*73 

1 ^ 


... 

i 3*49 


-i’*87 

— 54 

1 0*40 

1 ^ 

■fl‘05 

-f262 

0*16 

1 1 

I —0*15 

i - 94 


Precipitation . — The mean rainfall for September, deducted from the records of 
351 stations amounted to 1*32 ims,. falling on 5 days, being 0*36 ins., or 21 per cent, 
less than the average. The deficiency was general with the exception of the Northern 
Border, Bechiianaland and Basutoland. Tne deficient^ was greatest over Rhodesia 
(94 per cent.), the Southern Karoo per cent,), Durban (54 per cent.) and the* 

West Coast (47 per cent.). The deficiency — where there was such -averaged 37 per 
cent. The excess of rainfall was greatest over the Northern Border (346 per cent.); 
then follow Bechuanaland (262 per cent.) and Basutoland (104 per cent.). Absolute- 
drought prevailed throughout the month at only 7 of the 351 stations, although par- 
tial drought (0*01 — 0*50 ins.) affected an additional 84 stations. Of the remainder, 
83 had 0*61— -1 in. ; 101 had 1*01—2 ins. ; 49 had 2*01—3 ins. 16 had 3*01—4 ins. ; 
7 had 4*01 — Sins. ; whilst 6 had over 6 inches, these being Chiselhurst (East, London),, 
with 6*95 ins, ; 8t. Michael’s, Waai Koppje and Maclear’s (all on Table Mountain), 
with 5*60 ins., 5*40 ins. and 6*20 ins, respectively, and Newlands (Cape) with 5*03 ins. 
The maximum amounts recorded in 24 hours were generally very small. Of the 345 
stations rendering the necessary data and excluding the 7 having Nil,” 169 had 
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0 01 — O'SOili. ; 123 had 0'61 — lin. ; 52 had 101 -2 ins. ; whilst 2 only had over 2 ins., 
viz., Newlands (Cape), 231 ins., on the 13th, and Armadillo Creek (Vryburg), 203, 
on the 23rd. Thunderstorms wore more numerous than in the previous month, 
122 cases in all being noted as occurring on 20 days, chieHy on the 2nd, 13th, 14th 
and 23rd. Hail fell at 13 stations on 7 days. No damage seems to have occurred 
through any of these. Shet was noted at 7 stations on 6 days. Snow fell at Hotweg 
Kloof (Cradock) and at Maclear on the 11th, and at Zwartberg Pass on the 20th ; 
at the latter place the ground was wholly covered. 

Temferature, Cloud and Wind. — The mean temperature of all stations was 

68 3^, which is only 0 05'^ higher than the average. The mean maximum {69 3'') was 
007° lower, and the mean minimum (47'3°) ]'8° higher than the average. The 
mean warmest station was Hope Fountain with a temperature of 69’6°, and the mean 
coldest Port Nolloth with 518'^, a difference of 17'8'". The highest mean maximum 
was 842°, also at Hope Fountain, and the lowest mean maximum 58’7° at Devil’s 
Peak (Table Mountain). The highest mean minimum was 56‘9° at Port St. John’s, 
and the lowest mean minimum 34‘5° at Hanover. The mean of the highest readings 
was 83 O'^, this being 5‘9° colder than in September last year, and only 1*8° warmer 
than in August last; the mean of the lowest readings was 37*7°, or 23° higher than 
in the same month last year. The mean monthly range was therefore 45 3°. The 
highest temperatures recorded for the month were 95 6° at Dunbrody, on the 17th; 
95 5° at King William’s Town, on the 21st; 95 0° at llmtata, on the 27th; 93 0° at 
Stutterheim, also on the 27th; and 921° at Kimberley, on the 10th. The lowest 
temi)erature.s noted for the month were 24 0° at Hanover, on the 2nd ; 26' 0° at 

HoiK'town, on the 8th ; 27 0^ at Murraysburg, on the 20th ; 290° at Aliwal North, 
on the 1st; and 29 9° at Cathcart, on the 22nd. The extreme monthly range over 
all stations was 71'6°, which is 99° less than in the correspomling month of last 
year. The da3^s during the month were colder than u.sual. whilst the nights were 
considerably wanner. Tlie warmest days were the 10th, 11th, 17th, 19th and 27th; 
and the coldest mornings those of the Slst, 22nd, 23rd, 25th. 28th and 29ih. 
were reported from 63 stfitions on 18 clays, more particularly on the 20th and the 
21st. ISoine of these were severe, especially at The Oakes (Ceres), on the 29th: 
Prince Albert, on the 23rcl ; Cradock, on the 20lh ; Theefontein (Hanover), on the 
21st and 22nd; Douglas, on the 22nd (fruit titles damaged); Aliwal North, on the 
21st; Lauriston (Barkly East), on tim 22nd; and Maclear, on the 23rd. 

The mean amount of CUmd was 49 per cent., this l)eing 6 }K*r cent, more than in 
the previous month. The sky was most obscured over Kaffraria, the South Coast 
and the South-East. It was clearest over Rhodesia, the We.st Coast, the Northern 
Karoo, the South West and the .Northern Border. The .sky was most ol)scured at Port 
St. John’s (71 jH'r cent.), and lea.st at O’okiep (14 per cent.). The mean ind fortv 
on the Beaufort Scale (1 12) was 181. corresponding to a mean velocity of 12 miles 

per hour. The wind wiis strongest along the Soutli (’oast, the* South-West and the 
Cape Peninsula, and of least force over the Southern Kaioo and the Northern Karoo. 
The prevailing morning winds were South Easterly at Port Nolloth. and the (’ape 
Peninsula, anci Ihcmce Westerly along the coaist as far as Port St. John’s, and at 
Durban South-Westerly. In the interior the winds were Northerly at O’okiep, 
Fasterlv at Murray.sburg, and Main ; South Eaisterl}" at Bedford. Aliwal North, 
Queenstown and Umtata; North- Westerly aU Calhcairt and Rietfontein (Aliwal North), 
and North-Easterly at Kiinberle\". (iutts were hardly as frequent as usual, Ixdng 
only rer)orted from 32 stations on 14 days, b\' far thc‘ greater numl)er occurring on 
the 27tn. No dmnage seems to have been done by any of these. Hot Winds were 
exixcrienced at 7 stations on 4 days, and Du^*»f storms at throe on 2 days. Six Earth- 
quake shocks were felt in different parts of the (k)lony on the 26th, and one more 
on the 29th. Those on the 26th occurred at the following places, viz., New Bethesda 
(Graaff'Reinet), Schuilhoek (Hanover), Barkl.y East, Douglas, Newlands (Barkly 
West) and Hopetowii. That on the 29th occurred at Kokstad. The shock appears 
to have been travelling from West to Ea.st. Mr. Voss, of Douglas, states that the 
shock was first felt at 11.10 p.m. — the doors rattled and the becks were felt to shake 
for at least 16 seconds. Dr. (ladow, of Hopetown, ha.s kindly sent me the follow- 
ing : — I was sitting reading in mv dining loom, on the 26th, when exactly at 
10.59 p.m. 1 noticed a 4— 6 seconefa’ lasting shake which made the hanging lamp 
swing and the glass doors to passage and verandah click. 1 thought first that one 
of the season’s usual duststorms was starting, but the attitude of the two animals 
with me in the room — a dog and a cat, suddenly jumping up with all svmptoms of 
fear -startled me, when exactly 11 o’clock a second shock or rather a 10 12 seconds 
lasting series of four shakes followed. The second one of this series was of great 
vehemence, accompanied by a loud rolling, and causing such a tottering of the whole 
(stone-built) house that the stucco fell down from walls and ceilings, the furniture 
tottered about and the lamps started swinging in a vehement manner, I had the 
distinct impression that the direction of the shocks was from South, or rather between 
S. and 8.S.W. to North, viz., between N. and N.N.E.” 
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OBSERVERS’ NOTES. 


Vbuohtbaae (Wellington). — Fruit trees in full bloom and very promising for good 
crops of nearly all kinds of fruit. 

Nbw Bbthksda (Graaff-Rein€t).-~On August 30th, a terrific gale. Much wind also 
this month. Some days bitterly cold, especially on the 20th, when severe frost 
did much damage to fruit and gardens. Sever earthquake shock at 11 p.m. on 
Saturday, the 26th, apparently travelling from W. to E. Strange oscillatory 
movement of the earth, with deep rumbling noise. Houses shook. 

Theefontein (Hanover). — Sharp frost on Ist, 21st and 22nd, the two latter killing 
fruit blossoms. Fog on 29th. Winds, light and variable, mainly between N. and 
W. Many cloudy days. 

Huxley Farm (Stutterheim). — All is well. Plenty of green, grass for stock, and 
farmers all busy planting their sununer crops. 

Aliw^ North. — T he frost on the 21st did a lot of harm to young fruit in town and 
district. It seems from general reports that the frost was severe also on the 
outskirts of the town. 

Bolotwa (Queenstown).— -The drought has become very serious. 

Castle Hill (Aliwal North). — Flying locusts have made their appearance here again, 
though not in very great numbers. They seem to have come from the North- 
West with the prevailing winds. 

SuNNYMEADB (Albert). — The weather has been very changeable, although stock im- 
proving slowly. 

Vbnterstad. — Several frosts during the month. Rain badly needed 

Kokstad.— Beautiful rains the latter part of the month. Veldt beginning to look 

green. 

Armadillo Creek (Vryburg). — A good deal of wind, chiefly from the West. Rain 
badly wanted. High grass still plentiful. Weather mild; no frost. Heavy hail- 
storms are reported to the South-East, and hundreds of sheep and goat.s died. 
Vivid lightning was constant far to the West; apparently in the centre of the 
Kalahari Desert. 


Groot Drakenstein (Paarl).— Mean temperature 1'4° below average of 9 years. Rain- 
fall 0 83 in. lielow average of 15 years. 

Kokstad. — Several fiercely hot winds minimised the good effect of the rains in the 
early part of the month, but a nice soaking rain closed the month. No frost. 
Fruit and grass well advanced. Some cases of scarlet fever and influenza in town. 
Two shocks of earthquake were felt, on the afternoons of the 5th and 29th, the 
latter rather severe, shaking the buildings. 

Carnarvon Farm. — This has been the most unlucky, if not one of the most unpleasant, 
Septembers I have ever exfierienced. Crops fnon- irrigable) that were put in 
with this June rain are for the most part so awindlecT down by wind, drought 
and severe frost that in many cases these lands will be ploughed up for meahos, 
and these will fail if the weather does does not become more favourable. Stock 
that stood the winter well are now dying; no veldt, and water scarce. 

The severe frosts of the 21st (9 degrees) killed all small late buds, potatoe.s* 
and mealies. 

Cloud les.s. 


Year. 

Rain. 

Wind. 

Frosts. 

Days. 

’ '1901 

2*25 

10 

2 

0 

1902 

108 

20 

4 

1 

1903 

000 

13 

11 

3 

1904 

0'38 

20 

10 

4 

1905 

3-35 

6 

10 

0 

1906 

1-94 

8 

6 

3 

1907 

O'SS 

10 

5 

4 

1908 

0-43 

11 

6 

3 


It will be^en from above table that the number of cloudless days is 
the average. Frosts and winds are also above the average for 8 years, 
rain is considerably below the 8 year average. 


above 

while 
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TEMPERATURE, SEPTEMBER, 1908. 


Stations. 


Mean 

Max. 

Mean 

Min. 

Monthly 

Mean. 

Abs. 

Max. 

Date. 

Abs. 

Min. 

& 

Royal Observatory 


61-7 

50*7 

66-2 

72*0 

13 j 

41-0 

29 

Cope Town (City Hospital) 


63-8 

43 6 

7.6-7 

71*0 

24 1 

14*2 

29 

„ (S.A.C.) 


66-8 

47*4 

66*6 

74*5 

24 

41*0 

9 

Wynberg 


65*2 

48*3 

.56-8 

74*5 

20 j 

40*0 

29 

Bishopsoourfc 

Devil^ Peak 


64*5 

6()-7 

67*6 

72*0 

25 , 

43-0 

8 


58*7 

48*3 

53 * 5 

78*0 

16 

4i*0 

20 

Groot CoDBtantia 


62-9 

48-1 

55*6 

71*0 

25 

43*0 

28, 29 









& 30 

Blaauwberg 


62*9 

50 1 

.56*5 

68*5 

16 

43-0 

29 

Elsenberg (Agri. College) 


(;5-7 

12*1 

.53 -O 

76*9 

16 

30-0 

22 

Ceres 


70-a 

42*9 

.56-6 

74*0 

3 A: 4 

38*0 

28. 29 









A 30 

Robertson (Plantation) 


71-0 

43*5 

57*2 

85*0 

25 

34*0 

28 

Danger Point 


00-7 

51*1 

55*9 

64*0 

27 

44*0 

1 

Groot Drakenstein 


67-9 

45*9 

56*9 

84*6 

16 

.38*3 

29 

0‘]«iep 


73 •« 

45-3 

68-7. 

86*4 

9 

34*0 

21 

Port Nolloth 


59*4 

44*2 

61-8 

75*0 

13 

38*6 

7 

Port Elizabeth 


96 -0 

r>2-4 

59*2 

74 0 

17 

46*0 

21 

Uitenhage 


72 r» 

47*9 

60*2 

91 -0 

25 

39*0 

23 

Cape Agulhas 


61*8 

51 * 1 

56 * 4 

68*0 

18 

44*0 

22 

Cape St. Francis 


64*4 

50*3 

r>7-4 

69*0 

17, 25 

46-0 

2 






k 20 



Van Staaden's 


66-2 

48-7 

57*4 

89*0 

18 

41*0 

2 

Dunbrody 


74*1 

46*3 

60*2 

95*6 

17 

30*5 

22 

Mossel Bay 


6.) -2 

7.0 •(» 

57*6 

71*0 

18 

44-0 

22&23 

Heidelberg 


78-1 

44*4 

.58*8 

87*0 

17 

35*0 

22 

Concordia (Plantation) 


65 * 1 

49*3 

57*2 

89*7 

17 

42*8 ' 

22 

George (Plantation) 


; 64-9 

47-6 

56-2 

88*0 

17 

no 

22 

Amalienstein 


73*7 

43*1 

58*4 

92*0 

17 

32*0 

21 A 22 

Murraysburg 


; 71-2 

41*3 

i 56*2 

85*0 

17 

27*0 

20 

Hanover 


: 74*2 

34*5 

64*3 

83*0 

10, 11 

24*0 

2 
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Kimberley 


81*5 

48*4 

65*0 

92*1 

' 10 

37*9 ' 

22 

Hope Town 


i 78*9 

45*3 

62*1 

90*0 

9&27 

26*0 

8 

Lovedale 


1 71*4 

48-4 

69*9 

90*0 

8&26 

37*0 

22 

Stutterheim 


1 69*7 

47*3 

58 * 5 

93*0 

27 ; 

35*2 

22 

Sydney’s Hope 


’ 66*2 

47*9 

' 57*0 

85 * 2 

i 25 

39*0 

22 

Bedford 


70-7 

45*5 

58*1 

90-0 

, 18 i 

31*0 

21 

King William’s Town 


72*8 

; 48*3 

; 60*6 

95*5 

I 26 1 

: 37*0 

21 

Cathcart 


67*5 

43*2 

55*3 

' 85*1 

1 27 ' 

29*9 

22 

East London 


68- 1 

55*2 

61.6 

74*0 

27 1 

48*0 

22 

Rietfontein (Aliwal North) 


69*0 

40*7 

54*9 

80*4 

27 ; 

30*6 

i 1 

'Aliwal North 


: 74*0 

42*0 

; 58*0 

' 85*0 

10^:27' 

29*0 

1 

Queenstown 


, 78*7 

46*8 

60*2 

89*0 

!l0<>c27 

31*0 

121 A 22 

Kokstad 


71*3 

i 45*2 

58-3 

i 87*1 

’ 27 i 

37*0 

1 25 

Port St. John’s 


■ 71*8 

56*9 

' 64*4 

1 90*0 

i 27 i 

I 42*0 

21 

Umtata 


72*1 

1 48*8 

' 60*4 

: 95*0 

27 

1 35*0 

1 22 

Mount Ayliff 


73‘9 

' 51-2 

62 * 6 

' 92*0 

; 27 

i 37*0 

! 22 

Tabankulu 


69*9 

' 48*3 

59*1 

1 87*5 

il0&27 

i 40*0 

I 

Main 


7J*5 

, 48*8 

60*2 

i 92*0 

i 27 

1 35*5 

’ 21 

Teyateyaneng 


72*8 

44*6 

58*7 

; 83*0 

1 19 

1 32*0 

1 22 

Kuruman 


, 80*5 

' 43*3 

1 61-9 

86*0 

! 19 

i 32*0 

1 25 

Hop Fountain 


j 84*2 

i 55*1 

1 69-6 

i 

92*0 

29 

i 49*0 

j 

3A5 

Meana 


> 69*3 

! 47-3 

I ' 68-3 

83*0 


i 87*7 

1 

Extremes 


i ... 

i ... 

! 

95*6 

17 

1 24*0 

! 2 
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I. CAPE PENINSULA : 


INB. I 11. SOUTJI-WEST icontiLuUi') 


INS. 


Royal Observatory (^a) 12 in. pfaupre 
Cape Town, Fire Station 

Do. South African Collepfe 

Do. Molteno Reservoir ... 

Do. Platteklip 

Do. Signal Hill 

Do. Hospital 

Sea Point, The Hall 
Do. Attridge 
Camp's Bay 

Table Mountain Disa Head 

Do. Kasteel Poort ... 

Do. Waai Kopje 

Do. St. MiohaeTs ... 

Devil’s Peak Blockhouse 
Do. Nursery 
Do. Lower Gauge 

Woodstock, The Hall 

Do. Municipal Quarry ... 
Do. do. Nipher’s Shield 

Newlands, Montebello 
Claremont, Oarrigeen 
Bishopscourt ... 4x 

Kenilworth 
Wynberg, St. Mary’s 
Groot Constantia 
Tokai Plantation 
Plumstead, Culm wood 
Muixenburg (St. Res.) 

Fish Hoek 

Simon’s Town, Wood 
Do. Gaol 

Cape Point 
Blaauwberg Strand ... 

Robben Island 
Durban ville 
Maitland Cemetery ... 

Tamboers Kloof 


tl. SOUTH-WEST : 

Eerste River 
Klapmuts 

Stellenbosch, Gaol ... 

Somerset West 
Paarl 

Wellington, Gaol 

Do. Huguenot Seminary 
Groot Drakensteiu, Weltevreden 
Porterville Road 
Tulbagh 
Ceres Road 
Kluttjes Kraal 
Ceres 
The Oaks 
Rawsonville 
Caledon 

Worcester, Gaol 

„ Meiring ... 

,. Btation .. 

Hex Eivier 
Df Dqotrb 


1-77 

1 Karnmelks River 

... 


1*67 

Lady Grey, Div. Robertson 



201 

Robertson, Gaol 


(••37 


Do. Govt. Plantation 


0'30 

1-88 

De Hoop 

Montagu 


0*25 

2.11 

Danger Point 


0-77 

I -71 

Vygebooms River ... 




1 Elgin Plantation 


2-72 

1 -42 

1 Elsenberg Agricultural College 

2-20 


Berg River Hoek 

Wemmer’s Hoek 

Roskeen 

... 

1-72 


Vruohfbaar 


1 • 80 

8 -Id 
3*18 

1-98 

III. WEST COAST: 

Port Nolloth 


0-00 

2-91 

Do. (Lieut. Barber) 



8-27 

Anenous 


0*18 

.5-03 

Klipfontein 


O'h; 


Kraaifontein 


0*30 

3*79 

O’okiep 


(J* ir» 

3 • (U) 

Springbok fontein ... 


0*31 

2 -(>8 

Concordia 



3 02 

Do. (Krapholj... 


0*1.3 

2-13 

Garies 


<)• 1 1 

J-97 

Lilyfontein 

Van Rhyn’s Dorp ... 


0 31 

3 71 


0-08 

Clanwilliam, Gaol ... 


O-OH 


Do. (Downes) 

Dassen Island 


1 *19 

0 07 

1 

Kersefontein 


0-4S 

The Towers 


o.4i; 

1-38 ! 

Abbotsdale 

... 

1*17 

Malmesbury 


0*83 

1*71 ; 

Piquetberg 


0-57 

1-85 ! 

Zoutpan 



1 

Wupperthal 


0*00 


Welb^acht 

Algeria (Clanwilliam) 

... 

0*01 

1-60 1 

Cedarberg (do.) 


o()<; 

2*42 j 
2-83 i 
210 

IV. SOUTH COAST : 

Cape Agulhas 


0*59 

1-54 

Bredasdorp 


1*19 

1*29 

Swellendam 


0*99 

2 18 

Potberg 

Zuurbraak 


1 

0-69 

Grootvaders Bosch ... 


3*20 

0*48 

Heidelberg 


0*43 

0-94 

Riversd^le 


0*45 

1-00 

Melkhoutfontein 

Vogel Vlei 

... 

0*00 

0-64 

Geelb^’sVlei 



0*45 

Moeael Bay 


0*3:* 

218 

Great Brak River ... 


0*51 

0*29 

George 


1*98 


Do. (Plantation)... 


1*90 


Woodi field (George) 

... 

2*00 

O'U 


... 


0*13 

MiUwoqd «v 
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IV. SOUTH COAST {eon.) : 

SourflatB 

Concordia 

Knynna 

Biitf el’s Nek 

Pletten berg Bay 

Harkerville 

Forest Hall 

Blaauwkrantz 

Loitering 

StormH River 

Witte EIh Bosch 

HuraanRclorp 

Cape St. Francis 

Ilankey 

Witteklip, Sunnyside 
Van Stadeu’s, Intake 
Do. On Hill 

Kniis River 
Uitenhage (tiaol) ... 

Do. (Park) ... 

Do. (Inggfi) ... 

Armadale (Blue Cliff ) 

Dunbrody 

Port Elixab^'th (Harbour) 

Do. (Victoria Park ) . 

r>o. (Walmer 

Shark's River (Nursery) 

Do. ((’onvict Station) 

Tankatara 
Centlivres 

Ldiiilniru li (Kiiysnu) 

V. SOU TH FUN KAROO : 

Verkeerde Vlei 
Bok River 
Triangle 
Touws River 

Do. (I).K. Offi(v ) 
Pietermeintjes 
Qrootfontein 
Ladismith 
Amalienstein 
Seven Weeks’ Puort... 

Calitzdorp 

OudtHhoorn 

Vlakte Farm 

Uniondale 

Kleinp(n)rt 

Glenoonnor 

Rust en Vrede 


VI. WEST-CENTRAL KAROO; 

Matjesfonteiu 

Laingnbiirg 

Prince Albert Roud... 

Fraserburg itoiwl 

Prince Albert 

Zwartberg Pass 

Booi’s Kraal, Beaufort West 

Beaufort West, Gaol 

Dunedin 

Nel’s Poort 

Camfers Kraal 

Lower Nel's Poort ... 

Krom River 
Baaken’s Rug 
Willowmore 
Rietfontein 
Steytlerville 

Lemocmfontoin (Beaufort West) 


INR. 

VII. EAST-CBNTRAL KAROO 


INS. 

1 -iio 

Buffels Kloof 


1*20 

2 . 21 

Aberdeen, Gaol 


0*5P 

1 11 

Do, Beilford ... 



2-21 

Corndale 


()*HP 

OIM 

Aberdeen Road 



2*2S 

Klipplaat 

Winterhoek 



2 17 

Klipdrift 




Kendrew, Holmes ... 


0 • 


Do. 


O'SO 

2<;:> 

Graaff-Reinet. Gaol... 


O-HH 

n • 7 

Do. (Eng. Yard) 


(>-S2 


Do. (College) 

... 



New Bethesda 


()-«8 

1 -71 

Roodebloem 


obb 

1 17 

Glen Harry 


0T,2 

2 17. 

Wellw’ood 


b-HI 

1 • 2.S 

Do. Mountain 



1 • h; 

Bloemhof 


b’sp 

1 -27 

Jansen ville 


o:vs 

1 I.-. 

Patrysfontein 



nl»,s 

Bethesda Knad 



o M 

Afrikander’s Kloof ... 



O • ,S« 1 

Roode Hoogte 


(i-sT 


Toegedacht 


OMO 

) 

Klipfontein 

Cranemere 


b-71 

o * tut 

Pearston ... 

Darlington 

Walsingham 


()• 70 

1 • :,i » 

Arundale 

Doom bosch , Z vv age r sh oek 




Middlewater 


0 78 


Somerset f.jusi, Gaol 

Do. Do. College 
liOnghope 


IGIS 


(k)ok bouse 


O'ta; 


Middleton 


0-H7 


Spitzkop, Grmiff-Reinet 
Bruintjes Hoogte 


o-.“7 

<> '}'t 

n-.M 

Grobelaars Kraal 

VIII. NOUTLIKUN KAROO: 


n-2P 

o- 1 1 

Calvinia ... 


0-or) 

n • o* > 

Middlepost 

Brand vlei 



o-or. 

Ondersto Dooms 



1 » • 72 

Sutherland 




Fraserburg 

Scorpions Drift 

R heboks f ontei n 

Klein Vlei 


O’o:, 


Carnarvon 

LoxUm ... 

Beyersfonteiu 

Wagenaars Kraal 

... 

H-28 

<»•(»;; 

Brakfontein 


0- 7;t 

I ’ijr) 

Victoria Wast 

Omdraais Vlei 


0-41 

0-12 

Doornkuilen 



o-.*.l 

Britstown 


0*14 

()*:u 

Wildebeestkooij 


0-14 

0- IP 

Murray sburg 


0-bo 


De Kruie, Murraysburg 


0-70 

{ ) • .*».% 
017 

Richmond 

DeAar ... 

Middlemount 


0-78 


Hanover... 


0-18 

! 

Theefontein 


(r lu 

U ' 80 ‘ 

Zwagerafontein 

F 
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YIII. NOETHERN KAROO Oum.) : 
Philipatown 
Boflchfontein 
Petruaville 

The Willows, Middelburg 
Naauwpoort 
Middelburg (Gaol) ... 

Do. 

Do. (Govoi iiiiieiit Farm) 
Jackalafontein 
EzeltK)ort 
Plaatberg 
-Orape Vale 
Ezdlfontein 
-Roodepoort 
Oroenkloof 
Vlakfontein 
Vogelsfontein 
Plaatfontein 
Colesberg 
Tafelberg Hall 
Riofbiilt ((’olo!<b(‘i’g liridge) 
Visoh River 
Varkens Kop 
Oulmatock 
Droogefontein 
Sfeonebilla 
Cradock (Gaol) 

Witmoaa ... 

Varsch Vlei 
Maraisburg 
Steynsburg (Gaol) ... 

Riet Vlei 
Hillmoor 
Ouagga’e Kerk 
Tarkastad 

Do. (District Fiiginocr) ... 

Drummond Park 
Olen Roy 
VVaverley 
Gannapan 
Monta^... 

Grape Vale 
Rietfoutein, Oradock 
Schuilhoek 
Voflburg... 

Zwavelfontein 
Holle River, Coleaberg 
The MeadowB, Sohoombie 
Gradock ( Station ) . . . 

Hartebeestefontein, Steynsburg . 
Hotweg Kloof, GradtHjk 

{X. NORTHERN BORDER : 

Pella ... 

The Halt 
KeimoeB... 

Kcnhardt 
Upington 
Trooilapspan 
Van Wyk’s Vlei 
Prieska ... 

New Year’s Kraal ... 

Dunmurry 
Karree Kloof 
Griquatown 
Campbell 
Douglas ... 

Avooa, Herbert 
Hope Town 
Owoge River 


INB. 

IX. NORTHERN BORDER : 

ikA 

0*1“) 

Newlanda, Barkly West 

1*24 


Barkly West 

I * 93 

0*21) 

Bellsbank 

1*21 

o*;b; 

Kimberley (Gaol) ... 

U*i)7 


Do. Stephens 

0-77 


Strydenburg 

St off kraal (Dis. Prieska 

0*.*>5 


X. SOUTH EAST ; 



M ♦:*] ro.'^c ( 1) i v . 1 led ford ) 

1 -03 


Dagga Boer 

1 *21 


Fairholt ... 

1*20 


Lynedooh 

Alioedale 

Cheviot FellH 

1 02 


Bedford (Gaol) 

llO 


Do. (Hall) 

2*39 

012 

Sydney’s Hope 

Cullendale 

2*15 

I -3:. 


Adelaide... 

1 -87 

0*24 

Atheratone 

Alexandria 

1*37 

1 * 19 

0* 10 

Salem 

2 - h; 

()• i;i 

Fort Fordyce 


0*00 

Fountain Head 



Graham’s Town (Gaol) 

2 07 

0-74 

Do. 


I *01 

Heatherton Towers ... 

1 *22 

0*27 

O'JH 

Sunnyside 

2 '23 

Vischgat... 

Fort Beaufort 

] -91 


Katberg ... 

Balfour ... 

2' 12 

0*81 

Seymour... 

1 -31 

Glencairn 

2*03 

0*.‘'»7 

Alice 



Ijovedale... 

1 *80 

2* jr» 

Port Alfred 

2*01 

0*50 

Hogsback 


0*20 

Peddie ... 

Ex well Park 

2-21 


Keiskamma Hoek ... 

1 -81 

0*00 

Cath cart (Gaol) 

1 *59 

Do. (Foreman) 

1 *08 

0 ■ 2r» 

Do. ... 

Thaba N’doda 

1*83 

0 01) 

Evelyn Valley 

Crawley ... 

0*89 

Thomas River 

J *25 

0‘3.^J 

Perie Forest 


0*97 

Forestboume 

Isidenge... 

Kologha... 

4*33 

IT»0 

King William’s Town (Gaol) ... 

1 'OH 

0*08 

Do. Do. (Dr. Egan) 

Stutterheim, Wylde... 

2*20 


Do. Bousfield 

2*42 

0T>2 

Fort Ounynghame ... 

0-32 

Dohne ... 

2*49 


Kubnsie ... 

Qnaou ... 

1*50 

Oil) 

Blan^ ... 

1 * 75 

0*4(i 

KeiBoad 


Oi.H 

Berlin ... 


0*(il 

Bolo 

FortJaokion 

I-4H 

3*90 

0-.53 

Prospect Farm, Komgha 

o*or> 

Komgha (Gaol) 

' OhiBelhurit 

2*50 

5*95 


East London West ... 
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X. SOUTH-EAST (continved) : iNS. ^ XII. KAFFRARlA : ins. 


East London East ... ... H 12 

Cata 

Wolf Eidge 
Dontsah ... 

Mount Coke 


Blackwoods 


2*10 

Albert Vale (near Bedford) 


1 •2K'' 

Huxley Farm (Stutterh(‘iiii) 


1 • 7n 

NORTH-EAST : 

Venterstad 


0.22 

Mooifontein 


o;i4 

Burnley, Cyphergrat... 



Burjirb<*r!>dorj) (G; ol) 


o-.*>2 

Ellesmere 


<»'2 ) 

Molteno ... 


1-12 

Lyndene ... 


0-47 

Cypherg-at 



Thibet Park 


1 •!:{ 

Sterkstroom (Staiion) 


0 42 

To. (Caol) ... 


O'HO 

Rockiands 


n-OH 

Aliwal Nt)rtb (Gaol) 



Do. (Brown) 



Do. (Di.'-t I’bigimH* 

r) ... 

0* 10 

Buffelsfontein 



Hex’s Plantaj^<‘ 



Poplar Grove 



Carnarvon Plants 


o*4:i 

Halseton... 


oOl 

Jamestown 


0 00 

W'hittlesea 


0*75 

Oue<mstown (Gaol) ... 



Do. (Beswick) 


o* 4 r. 

Uietfonh'iii (Aliwal North) 


0 • KM 

Middlecourt 



Dordrecht 


1 (j: 

Tylden ... 


ris 

Nooitgedacht 



Herschel... 


l *07 

Lady Grey 


1 la 

Lauristoii 


I 02 

Lady Frere 


(» 51 

Contest (Near Bolotwa) 


0-,5S 

Sterkspruit 



Doomkop 



Avooa, Barkly East... 


oso 

Keilands.. 



Palmietfontein 


102 

Barkly East 


1-87 

Blikana ... 



Glenlyon... 



Rhodes ... 



Gateshead 



Clifton vale 



Albert Junction 


0-38 

Queenstown (Bis. Eng’rs Oltice) 

0*5.5 

Hughenden 

••• 

0*09 

Glen Wallace 

... 


Indwe (District Engineer's Office) 

0*.5ri 

Bensonvale Inet., Hersohel 


1 *00 

Cathoart, Queenstown 



Royal, Div. Albert ... 



Lady^ G rey Station . . . 


102 

Stormberg J unotion . . . 


0*69 

Broughton, Molteno 


I *tK) 

Hopewell, Imvani ... 


or»() 

Sunny Meade, Div. Albert 


0*42 

Castle Hill, Aliw'al North 


0*60 

Dordrecht (D.B.) 


I *,50 


Ida, Xalauga 

1*43 

Slaate, Xalanga 

1 '40 

Cohmvaba 

rio 

Tsomo ... 

0*80 

N’qamakwe 

0*99 

Main 

0 * (i(> 

Engcobo... 

1-59 

Butterworth 

1 18 

Woodcliff 


Kentani ... 

1 02 

Maclear ... 

1*71 

Idutywa ... 

0-43 

Bazeya ... 

2-84 

Willowvale 

3- 15 

Mount Fletcher 

0*48 

Somerville, Tsolo 

0 • 9.S 

Elliotdale 

1-91 

M'quanduli 


Matatiele 


Umtata ... 

1 ‘SO 

Cwebe 

4-80 

Tabankulu 

1*72 

xMount Ayliif 

0 02 

Kokstad ... ' 

O'Sl 

Do., The Willows 

1 • 20 

Seteba 

1 *07 

Flagstaff... 

2 01 

Insikeni ... 

2*47 

Port St. John’s 

2 ' 3.5 

Kilrush, Sneezewood 


Umzimkulu 

! '89 

Mandileni 


Wanstead 

117 

Cedarville 


Maclear Station 

1 *58 

* Elliot Station 

0 77 

Tent Kop, Elands Height 

1*97 

IJtDzimkuhi (Strachan) 

2*18 

Elton D range (Mount (hjrrie) 

I • 30 

XIII. BASUTOLAND : 

Mafeteng 

.. 1 * <15 

Mohalies lloek 

.. 2*08 

Maseru ... 

.. 2*00 

Teyateyaneng, Berea 

.. 2*03 

Moyeni Quthing 

Qacha's Nek 


.*. 4*05 

Leribe 


Butha Buthe 


XIV. ORANGE RIVER COLONY 


Bloemfontein 

... 

XV. NATAL: 

Durban, Observatory 

... 1*02 

XVI. TRANSVAAL : 

Johannesburg 

... 

XVII. BECHUANALAND ; 

Taungs ... 

... 1*,57 

Vryburg... 

... 0*99 

Mafeking 

... 0*73 

Setlagoli... 


Kuruman 


Zwartlaagte 

• ft* 

Nottinghame, Mafeking 

... 0 75 

Armadillo Creek. Vryburg 

... 203 

XVIIl. RHODESIA : 

Hopefountain 

... 0*02 

Rhodes Matoppo Park 

... 0*00 

XIX. UAMA^LAND : 

Walnsh Bay 

F 2 



ADVEIITISEMKNTS 


MENDELSOHN’S fimous FARMERS’ lever 





walcll for ROUBH WORK. 


25 Years’ Written Guarantee. 


]>iisf aiul I 'amp Proof. Scrow ('n't*. 

AS lLLi:-'inA1'Kl). (IX TWO SIZES). 


Silveroid< 


17 6 Post Free 


Special Notice — i'hj^ Wutcli is 
thobeston f’u ^Market. ,\ walcli 

‘^ittii'ar to ilto-o .‘I'l vc-ri ivc,! ;i( :>o ^ 

ran be had from Mkxoki soiix's 

Ml 12 6 Post F rec. 


Sterling Silver ^ 42/^ I Address. 


Mendelsohn’s, to prove the quality ami 

value of this Watrh. will t-end you one on 30 
Days* Free Trial. Writo for Majfnifieint 
Illustrated Catalogue of Wak iie;.'^ (md 
J EWKI.I.KK'Y. reilt I'ost. Tree. It costs you 
nothiiijr jtnd will save you Pounds. 


Mendelsohn’s are the Larfro't and CuKAbKsr 
Hor.^K in Africa for JEWELLERY, WATCHES, 
ELECTRO-PLATEDWARE ami SILVERWARE. 



hioi. I'dcetro Silver Tea Sets, Trays, Ac. Coffee Sets, Ac. in l;».r.i4,' \arlety. 
Particular^ on a, p; heat ion. — 


I. MEHDELSOHN & GO 


WHOLESALE A RETAIL 

■ I JEWELLERS & WATCH MANUFACTURERS 


73, Burg Sireut, OAPE TOWN. 


(2 Doors from Central fire Station). 






AD VERTl SEMDK TS. 


Cure and Preventative 

FOR 

WIRE WORM 

In SHEEP and GOATS 

AND 

PREVENTATIVE FOR TAPEWORM IN LAMBS. 



Bert Bowkers Cure. 

TItADK MAIJK. 

AT L-AST ! 

A GERIAIN and SAFE CURE and PREVENIATIVE 

FOR wire: worm in sheieip. 

Discovered by a South African Farmer. 

A Powder Dose that has stood a three years’ test, and proved ah.solutely rig-ht l>efore 

offt^red to sheep farmers. 


The cost is 3s. per lb., sufficient to dose 64 full grown or 90 
sheep of mixed ages. 

Invest the trifle and save your sheep from this fattil disease, It is also a sure preventa- 
tive for “ Geel Ziekte.” 


All order's ani e^iquiries receive the prompt personal attention of the 
Proprietor and Manufacturer^ 

M. W. GRADWEXal^. 

WOODLAXDS, 

P.O. Carlisle Bbidqb. 




PRODUCE MARKETS. 


CAVE TOWN. 


Mr. R. Muller, Striind Stivet (Produ<‘e Department), reixn’ts foi* the month 
ending October 31 : — 

Ostrich Feather,^. — Suf)plies are coming in freely. All i<!if)erior pluckingF are 
Bold at firm prices, while inferior quality remains flitlicult to move. Dealers will 
do well to bear in mind, that in order to faciliiaic sales of low class Feathers, 
they must be prepared to accept the ruling Market rates; the trade will not take 
these goods e.xr^ept at the (‘.stal)li.«hed lowei* prices. 



.t* 

H. 

(1. 

£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Super Primes 

... IT) 

0 

0 

J.") 

0 

0 

Floss 

0 


0 

1 

15 

0 

First, ordinary 

to 






Lung Dral>H 

2 

0 

0 

:i 

10 

0 

Super 

... 10 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

Medium Drabs 

0 


0 

1 

10 

0 

Seconds 

5 

0 

0 

9 

10 

0 

Short to Medium 

0 


0 

0 

15 

0 

Thirds 

... :i 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Floss 

0 

.5 

0 

1 

15 

0 

Femina Super 

... 10 

0 

0 

ir, 

0 

0 

White Tails 

1 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

Do.. Seconds 

to 






Coloured Tails 

0 

.5 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Firsts 

... 

10 

0 

9 

10 

0 

Chicks... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Byockft (Fancy) 

... fj 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0 

Spadonas 

2 

0 

0 

:i 

0 

0 

Long Blacks ... 

... 3 

10 

0 

7 

0 

0 

Inferior Black and 







Medium Blacks 

1 

10 

0 

a 

0 

0 

Drab.s, short to 







Short to Medium 

... 0 

10 

0 

1 


0 

long 

0 

0 

0 

1 

10 

0 


Wool .- — During the past month the annual Wool Sales were held at Swellen- 
dam, Heidelberg, Hiversdale and (Caledon, the ciiiantity offered being about 3.400 
Bales. The Darling Wools were fold in town this year. Prices ranged frfun 
to 8;i^d. according to quality, the higher price Imving been paid for a very few 
Buperior Clips. The Market is lonu'what uncertain and the demand is for best 
Wools only; inferior quality and wasty lots are neglected. The London Sales 
closed with a drop of 5 fier cent, on Greasies and from Id. to 2d. on S(‘oured 
Wools. 


Super long Grass Veld 
Do. Karoo 

Medium 

Short and inferior ... 


H. d. 

s. d. 

.. 0 7 

0 8 

.. 0 

0 7 

.. 0 4 

0 .51 

.. 0 3^ 

0 4 

‘t remains quiet, 
r has changed 1 


I H. d. s. d. 

I Wool for Washing o 4 0 5i 

I Snow-white Super to Extra 14 17 

: Do. Ordinary ... 1 1 14 

I Fleece Washwl 0 0 0 9 


- . p- - 8, as fe worders for this class are on 

hand. Business in Bradtora is quiet and long stapled Clips only are sold readily. 



8 . 

d. 

8 . 

d. 

Firsts, Summer 

... 0 

H 

0 

11 

Kids 

... 1 

0 

1 

H 

Seconds 

... 0 

5 

0 

G 


. s. d. s. d. 

Winter 0 7 0 8i 

Do. Kids U 11 1 1 


Hidts and Skinff . — There is a firm IVIarket for all classes. All (onsignments 
coming forward will meet with a good demand. The tendency is for firmer prices. 



s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Long wool led Skins 

... 0 

H 

0 


Short 

... 0 

84 

0 

H 

Shorn 

... 0 

2i 

0 

a 

Bastards 

... 0 

2} 

0 


Cape Skins, each ... 

... 1 

.5 

I 

JO 

Do., cub, each 

... 0 

0 

1 

0 



8 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Goat, heavy to light 

... 0 

H 

1 

df 

Sundriei 

... 0 

0 

0 

f) 

Angoras 

... 0 

0 

0 

H 

Suiidried Hides ... 

... 0 

a 

0 


Sa'tcd 

... 0 


0 

G 

et 

... 0 

3 

<» 

H 


PORT ELIZABETH, 


Messrs. John Daverin & Co. report for the week ending October 30 : — 

OHnch A’ea^/i€r«.-~The market was fully supplied this week with a fair average 
Msortment. Competition was rather more active than last week, and prices generallT 
Bhowed some improvement, especially in the case of good Femina and Draba. which 
fetehed very full prices. The total quantity sold amounted to £10.141 18s lid 
and weighed 4,784 lbs. 3^ oata. * 
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BENNIE & COMPANY, 

Produce Merchants, 

Forwarding and Commission Agents, 

MARKET STREET, KIMBERLEY. 

ooMsieitmcMrs of Produce, Fruit and Live Stock received and 
sold on the Market, or out of hand, to best advantage, followed 
by prompt remittance. 

FORWARDING to any part of the Country carried out, with ail 
expedition. 

PRODUCE of all Kinds bought for Cash, Large Stocks held in our 
Stores. 

BONE MEAL. — We have been appointed Government Agents for 
Kimberley District, Large or small quantities can be supplied 
to Farmers at cost price. 

CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 

Teltgrmni: imSNIE— KIMBERLEY. P.O. Box 3P. 


FARMERS* 

BEEHIVES 


Requisites. 

Large atocK of 

Bee Keepers* Requisites. 
Wax, Sections, Veils, Gages, etc. 


INCUBATORS — “ Tamlins,” all sizes. 


CARTRIDGES and ail kinds of Ammunition. 


Special Line— AIR RIFLES, accurate at 25 yards. 


Famous 

‘DUIKERC 

Rifles and 
Sporting 

GUNS. 



WOODHEAD, PLANT & CO. 

strand Street, CAPE TOWN. 
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£ 

8. 

d. 

£ 

8. 

d. : 


£ 

s. 

d. 

£ 

s. 

d. 

Primes : Extra Super 



Special Prices. , 

Blacks : Long 

... 2 

10 

0 

to 5 

10 

0 

Good to Super . . . 

14 

0 

0 to 2r> 

0 

0 ! 

Medium 

... 1 

0 

0 

1. ^ 

15 

0 

Whites : Firsts 

10 

0 

0 

,, H 

0 

0 ' 

Short 

... 0 

5 

0 

„ 0 

17 

(*> 

Seconds 

5 

0 

0 


0 

0 : 

Wirey 

... 0 

0 

3 


0 

6 

Thirds 

0 

10 

0 


0 

0 , 

Floss 

... 0 

5 

0 

M 1 

7 

(> 

Feminas : Super 

tf 

0 

0 

M M 

0 

0 

Drabs : Long... 

... 1 

0 

0 


10 

0 

Firsts 

fi 

0 

0 

„ 10 

0 

0 

Medium 

... 0 

12 

() 

1 

10 

0 

Seconds ... 

'3 

10 

0 

„ 6 

10 

0 

Short... 

... 0 

2 

0 

„ 0 

7 

0 

Thirds ... 

0 

f) 

0 

» 

0 

0 

Wirey 

... 0 

0 

3 

„ 0 

0 

G 

Greys 

1 

10 

0 

M h 

0 

0 

Floss... 

... 0 

5 

0 

„ 1 

10 

0 

Fancy 

3 

10 

0 


10 

0 

Spadonas : Light 

... 0 

5 

0 

n ^ 

0 

0 

Tails : White 

0 

10 

0 


ir» 

0 

Dark 

... 0 

2 

fi 

M 1 

10 

0 

Light ... 

0 

10 

0 

„ 1 

ir» 

0 

Chicks... 

... 0 

(» 

3 

„ 0 

1 

0 

Coloured Dark 

0 

1 

0 

M 0 

15 

0 









Tlif following may ho (jiinhd as tho npproxiinati' ( iij roiil \aIuo.s of unsork'd 
jf)fir(ols. ])er jiiio - 





Whites. 




Feminas. 



Superior pluckings 


c.s O 

o to ill) 

0 

0 

£5 10 

0 lo i*(; 

10 

0 

(ioi)d Average lots 


G lo 

o to 7 

o 

0 

t 0 

o to 5 

0 

0 

Poor Average lets 


1 10 

0 to 5 

10 

0 

2 lo 

( ) to 3 

", 

0 

Commen lots, stalk v. narrow 

and 








discoloured 


3 lo 

0 to 1 

h) 

o 

1 lo 

o to 2 

10 

0 

Tails. 


Blacks. 



Drabs. 


Spadonas, 


s. d. s. 

d. 

.s. d. s. 

d. 

S 

d. s. 

d. 

s. d. 

H. 

d. 

Good ... 15 0 to 2n 

0 

1 7 G to 27 

t; 

12 

G to 15 

0 

15 0 to 

30 

0 

Average .. 0 0 to 1 2 

<i 

15 0 to 17 


J 

it to lo 

o 

7 G to 

12 

G 

Poor ... 5 0 to 8 

0 

10 0 to li 

\ t; 

5 

0 to 7 

<; 

2 G to 

5 

0 


It will ht‘ uiifloTstood tiiat I'iir Sfas iai !a)ts. thoso qiiotat itais may ho ox< <'odod. 


d’lio iiiark<^l (oiiliniirs stoady, and a fair mnunnl of Inisinoss ha', laot'ii 


done in the open market during 

1 he week 

On vest('F<la v’s puh]i< mark(i*t a 

faii’lv 

large quantity was offeied. and 

prici's showe 

d no chang<- from Iasi wt ek 




Snowwhite. Extra Superior ... 

1 7d to 1 7 '.d 

Grea'^e, ('oarst; and Coloured ... 

lid 

to 

3d 

Do. Superior ... 

IGd 

„ IGid 

Scoured do, do. 

2(1 


2 id 

Do. Good to Superior... 

1 5d 

„ In.'d 

Basuio Grea.se, short 

5(i 


5d 

Do. Inferior Faulty ... 

13d 

„ Hd 

O.R.C. (Tra.ssveldt Grease, long 




Grease, Super Long, well-con- 


! 

k well-conditioned 




ditioned, Grassveldt 



(special clips) 

<;d 

T' 

Gjd 

grown (special clips) 

7d 

„ 7id 

Do. do. do. ... 

5,{d 

If 

r>Jd 

Do. do. do. ... 

Gd 

,1 Gid 

Do. do. mtidium grown, 




Do. do. Karoo grown 


light, wdth little 




(special clips) Gki 

V ' 

fault 

5d 

n 

5 id 

Do. do. do. ... 

5.]d 

„ G'd 

Do. do. short, faulty A w asty 

4 Id 

yy 

5d 

Do. • do. Mixed Veldt... 

o^d 


Do. do. Karoo grow n, long A 




Do. Light, faultless, medium 



well -conditioned 

5 \ cl 

1) 

Gd 

Grassveldt grown 

Hd 

„ ‘*»d ; 

Do. do, medium grown, light 




Do. do. Karoo grown 

5^d 

,, G,d 

with little fault 

4d 

y) 

4id 

Do. do. short, do. 

4. id 


Do. do. short, faulty and 







wasty... 

4d 


4id 


Molui'ir. This inarkol roinains (piiot. hihI vej'y littio hiisiiu's,-, ini.s hoon done in 
the open inaiket siine the ilale of oiir last report. A few sales of Winter Hair at 
84d, to Sjd., and Kids .at 12d. to 15d,. have i)een the ofdy husint?ss put through 
during llu' week. On the fmhli< market on Tuc.sday a large (piantity w^as offered, 
but eonipidition was re.sti k t-ed . and fn u es generally ruled in iavoiir of l)uyers. . 

Super Kids ... ... ... Ih.^d to IT^d j Mixed O.R.C. Hair (average) 8d to ‘.>d 

Ordinary Kids and Stained ... 12d „ IHd Do. very mixed ... O.jd 7^d 

Superior Firsts, special clips lid „ lid I Seconds and Grey ,'>d „ 6d 

Ordinary Firsts lOd „ Ih^d j Thirds 4d „ 4d 

Short Firsts and Stained ... 9d „ 9id | Winter Kids, special clips ... Fi^d „ IHd 

Superfine Long Blue O.R.C. ! Do. good ordinary ... Jld ,, ll4d 

Hair ... lid „ ll^d | Winter Hair 8d ,, fijd 

I BasntoHair 9d „ Ud 

Skiri>< are firm. ^Sheepskins in bundles, 6d. ; Pelts. S^d. ; Capes. 17id. ; damaged, 
5d* each; Goatskins, ll^d. ; damaged, 6d. per lb.; Angoras, 6|d. ; Shorn, 6d. ; dam- 
aged, 3i per lb. ; Springbok, 8d. ea<‘h ; Johannesburg .sheep, 4Jd. ; Goat. T^d. ; Angoras, 

4id. 

Sundried. 7^d. ; damaged. 6Ad. ; Salted, fiAd. : damaged, 5Ad. : Thirds. 3Ad. 
Harm. — S^d. each all round. 
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EAST LONDON. 


Messrs. Malcoiiiess ^ ( o. repoi l for the fiionth <»f Ortol>er ; 

II . The chief featm'e of this month has )>een the London Wool Sales. I'hesp 
opened or» 29th Septend»er with the following re.stdt : Australian Mtaiiio-, showed no 
chanf^e from last salt's; Lon^ (’ortihing showetl no change from last sales; Short 
Heavy Faulty (treases wt're paj‘ to 5 per cent lowei- than last sales; Snow-wliites were 
f)ar to 5 per cent,, lower than last sale.s. As tlw* total *pjantity to he offered amounted 
to no less than 255.000 halt's, wherein CajK' (Jiease.s and Scoureds wt're fiy:min;; moit' 
prominently than u.siial, it was soon felt that the opening rates would lu)! ht' main 
i.ained. In fht' serond week Snow wtdles were ^d. to Id. lower than ;he (lose ot 
previous sales; Heavy Lori;^ ( 'omhirii!;. ^ti. to Id. lower: and Short (ot'ase fully ^d. 
low< : . 'The etrd was that the sales closed tlal without furfhei ( han;.^(' in prices, ami 
that dS.OOO hales Austi’aliair and 5.0(X) hales (’a]»e wools weit' held cner- tor next 
st'iit'.s. 'This cannot he c onsidt'it'd a healthy state ol al'tairs. and urrtil w(* th»' 

whole ot tlu' old c lip littc'd i i|^ht off the mar kt't wt* c .iriiiot Iiojk^ tm’ that letuin ot 
( oiifidt'iice whic h is nt'tessaiy to creatiiii; lu'ttei* dt'maud and with it better f>ric es. 

dnrnin^ from Jjoudon to the (‘a}H‘ itself, we find all New Seasons Wctols meetmL; 
with keen competition, whilst the old are lyine ti'iendle.>.s ;ind neeltv ted .\ew S-.iscats 
Native' Wools arc* heiii;,; suappc'd up with keenness; and we have sold at 5^d. ten 
very a\eVaL;e d’ranskei Native tirease. 5^d. to even 5^cl. toi' Superior ditto, whilst 
Lasuto (irease has changed hands without much trouldt' at 5d. and. in isolatefi ^ase^. 
even 5^d. 

1 pioimtry Wools ha\c* rcime in ver\ sh*wly ; when liefit and wc'll i imditioned thev 
)ia\e met w’ith i I'udy sale. l»iit when heavy and interior tin y jnawed moie dithc nit 
of sale. 

'riie tollowin;^ juices have' Inon nadised : - 


(» irumtlm. 

A liwal lid to l.id 

Uniyrhei'viliup, Hc^avy 

Ked * f.\d I pi 

Bnivhc'rsdorjs Bluish 
(.^njreriorlStormherfr' 4d .. I pi 
I torclN'clit. ai'corilin} 4 ' 

• juality \ condition I ,'d 
Jaidy (ilia> ... ... t'pl .. .',(1 

Burkly Fki"! ... r>d 
Elliot ... ... .*,() 

Mnltetio. Heavy Bed j pi .. -t hi 
Do. Snjierior Bine 
St iirmhe'ij? ... 4j,*d 

Tarkastad. Heavy Bed t.hl 
Do. Li^ht Blue .*mI 


1 2 montliH. 


** months. 

1 2 nmnth'.. 

i;d 


Dnc'cim Own. j 

tccording 





tc. 

cpnility 



1 j'd 


vVc;omliticjn 5d 

♦;id 




t 'at heart 

d(». r>|d to r» p] 

r.cl 

to <’..pl 

.’cAd Ic 

) iki 

StutU rhc'iin 

... :Dpi 

r..’,d 




O.B.C. 




.V.d 


Northern, i 

e.-cording 



:.‘<l 


to 

cjUMlity 



hd 


\ condition t ,‘cl 

r. pi 

.. hpl 

•Md .. 

f>d 

lDddcr.<)>n’ 

g do. 4 . 1(1 ,. 4 pi 

4 pi 

.. opl 

.-ui 


Wepeiicr 

do. Ipl D.d 

4ji] 

.. :.pi 



Bouxville 

do. Tld 


— 

:.id .. 

hpl 

Za St roll 

do. TPI 

.‘.pi 




riiiloppohN 

do. jpi .. .-,d 

.-.cl 

r.pi 


“•;d „ tipi 


Isast Loridcjii w ill hold its lirst Ihihln W Ool Auc tions cm W ('diu“'da\ . 4th ju'ox. 

Ilic'nsalter sales will he held w«*,k)y until further luctiee. An allracuive list is hein^ 
drawn uj). and ket'ii comjuiticui is antic ijtatecl for all desiralde lots. 

Mnhthr has hec'ii selling jn tairly large cjiiantities. more pai t ieulai ly Lasnto Hair. 
In eoirsecjneiiee cjf rather laige cjnantities of the latter having ehangc'd hands, more 
tnt's.sing reqnirenu'iits have l*een filled, and the pre.sent stock ol ahout hales is 
hanging tire heeanse holih'is aie still asking lull prices, which hnyers. with fair 
cjuantitic's alreacl^V pure hased and nn.solcl, are not keen on jiaying. VVe have reali.sed 
the following prices: lid. tor Siijicrior !..()ng Blue Hair of 12 months' growth: 93d 
lor good average Blue, hut kemjiy : 9.1. for Basnto Hair; od. to 5d. for Dockings; 
8d. to 8^d, tor W'intei Hair: 12d. for genuine Winter Kids. 

Huh!* have In’en keenly sought after, and have sold easily at 6^d. for Drv- 

.salted and 7^d. fen* Sun dried. A ITihlie Sale w^us held in lamdon on the 29th. 

and hronght a dec line of ^d. on Dry salted Hide.s. In spite of the f a« t that Hide.*^ 
nave .sold here at 7^d. and 6^(1. for Sun dried and Dry-salted respectively, w’e fear 
the prices likely to rule now are 7d. 7|d. and 6d. - 6^(1.. and we shall not he snr 
prnsed if the tendency is towards lower values for .some time to come. 

cSAee/A‘»/.i//s. A Public Sale w^as held in London on the 25rd. when values generally 

showed no change. Superior Roans were firmer hy id. to id., hut this was. how- 

ever, reacted on inferior cpuilities. which went in favour of buyers. The average 
prices for the month were: 4|d. to 5d. for 1st class Merino Skins: S^d. to 33d for 
2nd ( lass Merino 8kins ; whilst Transkei and King Williairr.s Town ( cmiitry parcels 
touched up to 4d, 

f/ooA and Amjorn Sk'in» were fiiin and keenly (omjieted for up to 103d. for Goat 
«kins, 6id. for Anpira skins, and 4d. each for damages. 

Honui, according to size and quality. 2d. to 4d. each. 
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AGRICULTURAL SHOW SEASON, 1909. 

FIXTURES AND DATES. 

The following dates have been arranged for the Agricnlliiral Show 
Season of 1909: — 

Paail : Thursday, January 21. 

Stellenbwch : Thui’sday, January 28. 

Kobertson : Wednesday, February 10. 

Queenstown . Wednesday and Thiiisday. February 17 and 18. 
Aliwal North; Tuesday and Wednesday, February 2.1 and 24. 
Western Province (Ro:sebank): Tuesday, WediKsday, and Tluirsday, 
February 23, 24 and 2o. 

Cat heart : Wednesday, February 24. 

Molteno: Tuesday and Wednesday, Mardi 2 and 3. 

Middelburg: Wednesday and Thursday, March 3 aiul I 
King William s Town and East London (Combined Show at King 
William’s Town); Wednesday and Thursday, ^March 10 and 11. 
Wodehouse, at Dordrecht; Wcxluesday, March 17, 

Cradock : Tue.sday and Wednesday, March 10 and 17. 

Grahamstown : Thursd«iy and Friday, March 18 and 19. 
Bloemfontein: Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, March 16, 17 
and 18. 

Port Elizabeth ; Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, March 
23, 24, 25 and 26. 

Oudtshoom ; Wedne.sday and Thursday. April 7 and 8. 

Further dates will be published as they arc fixed. 

WATCHES 

ron ROUGH WORK, 

Oor FARMERS’ Wateli 

IN TWO SIZES, 

AS IU.USTUATED : 

DuBt and Waterlivpn Silveroid Ca«e». 

Prioe 20h 

20 - YEAR ( } U A U .V N T E E. 

Same Watch with non-matmetic movement, 
price 25 /.. 

In Solid Silver Cases, 50 • 

Other Watches, Jewellery and 

Fancy Goods of every description 
Jllustrated Catalogues {on r :UKK) tlloshatii'ns) 
free on applieation. 

WOLF BROTHERS, 

SPECIAL DEFT., 

Wholesale and Retail 

Watch Maniifaciyrers and Jewellers, &c., 

34, ADDERLEY STREET 

(Dlrei't opposite Railway .station) 

Lata 52, Darling Srteat. CAPE TOWN. 



WARNINOt-The Farmer's or Working Man’s 
Watch odvertiied by others at 17/6 Is not THE 
SAME as ours. We will if BPEOiAlXY desired 
supply similar ones at 15/- each. Post Free. 



AOniCULTUllAL JOUimAL. 




SECOND EGG LAYING COMPETITION. 


WESTERN PROVINCE AGRICULTURAL SO(RETY. 


RECORD FOR OCTOBER, 1908, AND TOTALS TO END OF OCTOBER. 






1 


Total per Pen 







to date. 

Pen 

No. 

Owner. 

Brewl. 

iPnllet 

No. 

1 

I 

Weight 

ozs. 


Weight 

07.S. 

1 

C. fi. van Breila 

White Leghorns 

I 

28 

R'L 






2 

22 

^ 1 






.8 

21 

DA 





(Died H), ions) 

4 

10 

20 

108 

- 

2 

F. Muller 

Black Mi norcius 


21 

inj; 






n 

11) 

89V., 






s 

S 

'' I.. 

l.:o 


8 

H. Chas. Starke 

Buff Orpingtons 

9 

15 

^ ' I'fi 






10 

11) 

8sr, 






11 

12 

22{:: 






12 

12 

25 V. 

244 

170};: 

4 

J. W. Wright ... 

White Wyandottes 

18 

17 







M 

s 

M A 






15 

1 1 

21 A 






k; 

18 

87 

208 

420[:: 

5 

C. H. van Breda 

White Leghorns 

17 

28 

44j‘ 






18 

28 

11 






19 

19 

891:: 






20 

18 

88[:: 

4.82 

88:^ A 

<> 

F. T. Hobbs ... 

Silver Wyandottes ... 
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EGG LAYING COMPETITION. 


im 


RECORD FOR OCTOBER, 1908, AND TOTALS TO END OF OCTOBER~r./«L 
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AGUICUI.TDBAL JOURNAL. 


BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY & FARMING NOTICES. 


Advert i.semen is iinder UiIm headirif? are innerted at the rate of SO words for as. 6d., (minimum 
charge) per insertion, and 6d. per lino of approximately six words above that number. Payment 
must accompany Order. Cheques and P.O.O. to be made payable to the CENTRAL NEWS AOBNOY 
125-127, T.ong Street, Cape Town, to whom all communications should be addressed. 


OSTRICHES. 

SPECIALS ONLY.— Choice pairs, 2 years’ old. 
£150 to per pair. Younger birds at lower 
prices. — F. W. BAKER, Laughing Waters, 
Willowmore. 

OSTBIOHES. — Young and old.—For further 
particulai*h, apply to Mr. B. S DIO \’ILL1.KHS, 
The lmi)erial Cold Storage and Supply Co., 
Ltd.. Porterville- Road. 


PIGS. 

B EBKSIllB K H(.) .A US. - Pure bred. Age> t wo t o 
lifteen months. Br«*d by Charles Lt*onjird, 
Ksq. on his well known Cloriu ” Estate - I'or 
further particubirs, apply to IMr. U S. DK 
ViLLlEU.s. 'Phe Imperial Cold Storage and 
Supply Co. Ltd, Porter\illc Uoad. 


; I»UIIE BKED BERKSniRE PI 08. - Prize Win 
ning Stock. Boars and Sows, iiil each. Also 
Buff Orjnngton and White Leghorn Poultry. 
—Apply MANAf^KH, Maitland River Farm, 
; Oreon Bushes Hotel, Port Eliz/vl)eth. 

CATTLE. 

FRIEnL.AXD bulls, bred from the best 
IMPORTED stock, from a few weeks to 
i lifteen months old. — For furtlier partieulars, 
1 npply to Mr. R. R. DK Vi i.Li ku.k, 'rije rmporial 
Cold Storage and Supjjly Co. Ltd., Port(^rville 
Road. 

GENERAL. 

PASPALUM GRASS PLANTS. Strong roots 
per Rail or smaller plants per Post to any 
address. See larger lulvertiseinent, page ix. 
this Journal.— A. C. DULLER, Dwarsriviers 
Hoek, Stellenlxwch. 


Situation wantko on tarni as tutor or to keep books and lig-ht farm work. (Liod 
references. Ajiply W. H. Hart. High View. Hatfield Road, Green Point. Cape Town. 


THE POULTRY YARD. 


BUFF ORIINGTONS. SILVER WYANDO'rPES, 
BLACK MINORC’AS, Winners of over 90 
prizes. Bred for Utility and Show points. 
PULLKT.s from 10 -. also COCKERELS from 
7/0. fWill improve the table and laying 
qualities of common fowls, Mrs, R. F. DoiT, 
Kenilworth, Kimberley. 

HAZELL, Tregenna, Park Road, Rondebosch. 
Prize and utility. An tamsiuns, Brown Leg- 
horns, White and Columbian Wyandottes. 
Two hundred prizes, including Two Gold 
Medals and Three Silver Cups, Have pen 
conUiiniug winners last Rosebank Lriying 
Competition. Correspondence invited. 

WRIGHT BROS., Highlands, Cane, Breeders of 
Black and Buff Orpingtons, White and Part- 
ridge Wvanduites. Black Ijjingshans and 
Champion I.rfiying White Leghorns. Birds 
for SiCle from 10/0 up. Terms (Jash. Birds 
not approved maybe returnecL Please Note 
400 Birds to .select your wants fiom. Please 
mention this pai>er. 


WHITE LEGHORNS. “Best American Utility 
Strains. Settings of Eggs for sale, from xm^e- 
bred utility White Ijoghoms, F.O.R., 10/6 xxjr 
setting of 15. Cockerels, 10 - to 20, -. Terms, 
cash with order. Mrs. W. L. STEEL, 

j Stellenbosch. 

; BUFF ORPINGTONS. - TH E FARMER’S 
FOWL. I he fowl that LAYS WHEN EGOS 
j ARK TOP PRICE. A 1 TABLE BIRDS. My 

I Buffs have unlimited orchard and grass 

run. and arc noted for hardiness and good 
laying qualities. Y'oung stock alw'ays for sale 
at very reasonable prices Ask for inclusive 
quotations ; carnage fsiid to any station in 
South Africa and AT MY RISK to rail des- 
tination. My list of prizes w'on at shows all 
j over South Africa will convince you that this 
unrivalled Colonial strain of 10 years’ standing 
CAN HOLD ITS OWN AGAINST iSu 
I PORTED STOCK. Buy hardy Colonial-bred 

birds and save your i)ocket. Address ; A. C. 
BullEK. Dwarsriviershoek, Stellenbosob. 


ANGORA AND MERINO RAMS. 


The following members of the Bedford C.C. Ram Breeders’ Association will hold Public Sales 
of all Rams they breed for Sale (now sold privately on fann), on the Second Thuisduy in ^ptember 
October, January, March, at 11 o’clock, at Bedford : - 


PRINGLE BROTHERS 

C. W. WEBBER 

T. W. KINO 

A V. HOCKLY 

W. D. HOCKLY 

E, J. PRINGLE 

KEITH ROSS 

PAINTER & LEONARD 

Ac,. Ac., 


Glen Thorn, P.O. Linton, Adelaide. 
Havelot'k Holme, P.O. Bedford. 


Kinjpisvale, do. 

Cullendale, do. 

C mmando, do. 

Penderny, do 

Carvers. do. 

Prospect, do. 

Ac. 


All particulars and Catalogues to be obtained from the above. 

Clients not being able to attend may place their orders with any of the Breeders, who (on 
satisfactory reference l>elDg given), will buy for them at the Sale, 

THOlffAS WM. KINO, T C HALL 

President. Secretary. 




advertisements. 



• KXPKinKXi'KD \a:vku\\<: (;ho\vki^s wiii ikhmi ho 

<lo.scri])tioii of tlH‘ :il>ove il hist rat i<ni tr» a]»pr(*ouito tlio 
iiientH of lh(^ “ S ANDOW ’’ rnacliino. It shows for iisoll' 
w iiiit it will ilo to woody or turf bound lands, an<l when 
jjiit into tho hiooi iio tiold, tho olfect is marvellous. The 
teeth noi only destroy tln^ wt‘eds and ^nass(‘S that tend to 
ehoke the lueerno and make the tirsl erop poor (piality, 
but thorou^dily loos n the soil for a depth of t\N() to four 
inehes, forniinir a dust ninhdi whieli protects tin* ln(M‘rtn‘ 
roots from the sun and holds the moisture that must 
otherwise e\ap«»rate before the plants catJ maku* sr.tbcieni 
orowth to shade the ^^nutnd. 'I'he r<‘sult is a decidt‘d 
increase in yield, both (ptantity and pualily, from tin* 
very start, 

• MOKK THAN THIS: the “ SANDOW machine 

makes possible to continue the lucerne y(*ar after yeai* 
and saves all t*\pense of plowinj^ up and reseedini». which 
has Imretofort* been found nect‘ssary in tnatiy }>arts id' the 
country after four or iivt* yt‘ars continuous crop. 

% \\K AltK SPECIALISTS in everytliin^Mhat relates to 
lucerne and can ^dve tin* best advice about its growth ami 
cultivation. We post t)ur calalojgue of machinery FRKK 
to anv ad<ln*SH. 


DUNN & CO., 

KAST IxONDON. 


m 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SULPHUR ! SULPHUR ! SULPHUR ! 


LLOYDS’ GROUND OR TRITURATED SULPHUR, 

LLOYDS’ “CROWN” BRAND PURE SUBLIMED 
FLOWERS OF SULPHUR. 

Packed in linen bags before being put into casks and kegs. 


IN TWO GRADES: 

Finest Grade for Vineyards : 200 lb. Cask. 31/6 ; 100 lb. Keg, 17/* 
Second-Grade for Sheep Dip : 200 lb. Cask, 30/* ; 100 lb. Keg, 16/- 


r>y Govcniiiif'nt. Analysis at tin:* rttpicst lln* l*;nul Farnipr,**' As.'-ociatio)! 

CTiO X ‘ llnmd t'<*r Viiu'vard }mrp(>s«>s shows n )»urity ol' '.111 S IS per rent , and 
a fineness of 70 Degrees Chancel, and it is tin* pnrost and Hru-t Sulphur wliiuli is 
oht.ainahlo. 

WARNtNG. GiMund or 'I'rit (iratp<l Sulphur wltit-li is (‘ru]t1o\.*d in (h(‘ luanufa' turn 
ot' oxplosivns and tor otlior n.spfnl purpo'os, shoulil not ho ii^rd fur V’inoatnl hriiif 'i rot* 
DjO'sitn''. nor f>'r inakinu Limo and Sn!f>hur Sheep Dip. It is n»o.>-1 wasteful when -prayed 
on Vdiu'.-i. will luit adl ell' to the leaven. i-< wastuMl away with flu* first rain, aial dues not 
possess th(' physieal qualities which are (‘s<ent al t(» proleet Vitals from Oidnnn. When 
UHf d tor Slu'-q) Dip it dees not di'->'>lve fieely so as to inakt; a (‘or^a-t Sulpt nr and ),ini<'' 
Solution atteonlin^: to the fotnmla <d Mr. Ai.i.f.n <1. Davison, ('ide.f Inspiador id' Siieep. 

'Die only 9ul [>hu r wliieli can be nsid eeonoiiiiealiy on Vi)e'> aj)d whiidiivah.-olutcly 
e.tlu ient to protect sann* from Oidium i- Pure, Sublimed Flowers e. ) s ul pint r w hieli is 
Manufactured by Distillation and is <d* an extreme d' ;.iTeeof (im-nes- (.'^*‘e Dos-c nment 
Analyst s r<q»ort in “ A:Mii.nlt ural .lournul,’ 21>th June. IMKl, and Tth Septemher, ^'!i|). 

Tor Sli<‘('p r>ip e only Snljdiur wltieh will dissolve i<*adily and p’ t fei tly so as lu make 
an efb ctive .-^(dntion of lame and Sulphur is Pure, Sublimed FlOWerS of a high «le';iee<d’ 

timme.'S. 

Lloyds' “Crown” Brand Flowers of Sulphur has i»*en n-ed throuirh South Africa, for 
the past yearn, and is ona)ante<*d to b<‘ every ouTH'.e of it entirely Sublimed, and liom its 
peetdiar si iekiness of eha racier ami exceeding fineness, it is tile mOSt efficient and mOSt 
economical In use, and con.seqiiMitly the bc'-t and cheapest hrand obtainahle. 

It is well-knos\n that low-priced j^rades of so-called Sublimed Sulphur arc* priidmed t»y 
niixinuM»r l)lendiiij 4 ' ground and suhlitned tog-etlier. Ll.ovn.s A ('o, have pleuHure in -latin^' 
that tliev will tj! ve a. 

REWARD OF AEiaO 

to any n.ser of llielr suhlimed FlOWerS Of Sulphur who can prove it conlnins an admixture 
of Ground or 'I'riturated. 
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THE 

IIPEIMLNLDSTIIIUIEf SUPPLY CB., 

M ITED. 

EXPORTERS OF 

wool., MIDES, SKINS, 

AND 

descriptions of produce. 


SHIPMENT to and Sale in all Markets on Owner’s 
Account at a consolidated rate. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES made against consignments 
pending realisation, or consignments purchased 
outright for cash. 

ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF FRUIT received, stored, 
shipped to and disposed of in London to the 
best advantage, 

PROMPT DESPATCH guaranteed, and best return 
secured for consignments. 

SHIPMENT FROM Cape Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth 
and East London. 

PEDIGREE LIVE STOCK. All classes of Live Stock 
imported through their European, Australiaii 
and South American Agencies, mo.st moderate 
terms can be secured. 


For further particulars and terms apply to 

Tie Impirlal Call Storaia aad Sapplg Cenpang, LInital. 

Telegraphic Address; “OSVEL,” 
CAPE TOWN. 


P.O. Bex BOB. 

CAPE TOWN. 
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ADVSRTI SSHENTS . 


SCII10LiniMIDtordie(IU>EDimilN 


The Board controls the following High Schools, to each of w hic h 
is attached a well-equipped BOAKDING DEPARTMENT, under 
tli(* immediate charge of the Principal : 

BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL, WYNBERG. 

Prinoipal, E. T. Littlewood, Esq., M.A., B.So. 

BOYS’ HIGH SCHOOL, RONDEBOSCH. 

Principal, S. Mason, Esq., M.A. 

GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, WYNBERG. 

Principal, Miss Chambers. 

GIRLS’ HIGH SCHOOL, RONDEBOSCH. 

Principal, Miss Bleby, B.A. 


The Principal is in all cases assisted by a highly-qualified Staff. 

Instruction is given in all subjeids of the Elementary and the High 
School Courses up to Matriculation. 

At the Boys’ Schools Science and Woodwork are taught, and both 
S<‘hools have efficient C’adet Corps. 

At the Girls’ Schools Music and Physical Exercises receive s}>ecial 
attention, and at the Wynberg Girls’ School a fully equipped School of 
Domestic Science in all its branches has been established. At both the 
latter Schools sjiecial studies may be arranged for. 

The extensive grounds, situated in the healthiest part of the Cape 
Peninsula, in connection with the Wynberg Schools and the Rondebosch 
Boys’ School give ample scope for games of all kinds, and at both Girls’ 
Schools Tennis Courts are provided. The Wynberg Schools have 
recently been connected with the drainage system, and at the Rondebosch 
Boys’ School a Swimming Bath has been built. The latter School and 
the Girls’ School have their own laundry and cows. 

For particulars with regard to fees application should be made to 
the respective Principals. 
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Convent of the Sacred Heart 


CRADOCK. 

HIGH SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES.— Conductcjd by the Dominican Sinters 
BOARDING DEPARTMENT.— Under the personal supervision of the Bisters 
Fees £30 per annum, including School Fees. 

EXTRAS. — Laundry 15/- per Quarter, Music 30/- per Quarter, Entrance Fee £1. 

AH Fomm to bo pmM OuoftoHy In rndvmnoom 
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- VULCAN FOUNDRY 
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NOTES. 


The Exportation of Angora Goats. 

As legislation lias been enacted and promulgated, prohibiting the 
exportation of Angora Goats from the Transvaal, Orange River Colony, 
Natal, Southern Rhodesia, Mozambique, Basutoland, the Bechuanaland 
Protectorate and Swaziland, except to such Sotuth African States and 
Colonies a^s have enactel similar prohibitive legislation, the exportation 
of Angora Goats from this Colony to the States and Colonics named is 
ipso fario permitted. 


“ Diaspis pentagona.’’ 

Ml’. F. P. Hansen, Consul-General for the Argentine, informs us 
that a law has been promulgated by the Argentine Government on the 
31st August (No. 505(1), offering a reward of S50,0()0 pajKjr (a.bout 
£4,350) for the discovery of a cheap and efficacious inetluxl of destroying 
the tree disease or j>est “ Diaspis peniagoiia.’' 


Thinning of Grapes for Export. 

A communication has been received from the Trades (Jominissioner 
urging that those who intend to ship grapes during the forthcoming 
season should make an experiment of thinning out the bunches of grapes 
in a small portion of their vineyards, so that the fruit, as neaidy as 
possible, may be presented in a similar couditiou to that which ivffei-s 
fnrni Kurnpean hothouses. It is suggested that a careful account of the 
cost should be kept so that it might be shown whether the increased ex- 
penditure is justiiiable. The London fmit factors express themselves as 
confidont that the results will amply repay all the trouble and expense 
involved. 

Condemned Fruit. 

The Acting Director of Agricultiae (Transvaal) writes in reply to 
enquiries from this Department that the ten cases of apples reported in 
OUT last as consigned from J. Goldstein, of Orahamstown, and condemned 
in the Transvaal as being infested with Codlin Moth, wer^ not so in- 
fested, but were suffering from the presence of Black Rot {Sphmropm 
rnalorum, Pteh). 



NOTES. 
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Railway Rebate on Carriage of Oil and Material used in connection 
with Irrigation Works. 

It is notified, for g'enoral information, that all applications for 
Railway Rebate on caiTiage of oil used as fuel for irrigation purposes, 
and of material used in irrigation works, must in future be addressed 
to the Loculi Railway Traffic Manager, and not to the Secretary for 
Public Works as heretofore. 


Insurance of Live Stock in Denmark and Norway. 

An article was published in the “ .Tourrial of the British Board of 
Agriculture, ' in April last, in which infonriatioii was given as to the 
systems for tlie insurance of live stock which prevailed in Holland, Bel- 
gium, France, Switzerland, Germany, and Sweden, and the Board have 
now received, through the Foreign Office, information as to the nietlnxls 
adopted in Denmark and Norway. 


I)( iitiK/i k. regards Denmark, Mr. Consul Funch reports that, 

generally speaking, insurance is not so highly developed in Ilenmark as 
in some other European countries, tliougli it has existed, especially as 
regards horses, .since the year 1 100. At present there arc about 1,400 
small mutual a.srsociatioiis, one in eadi parish, for the insurance of horses, 
in whicdi the losses are distributed among all the members in proportion 
to the amountvs for which they arc insured. The administration is 
primitive, but has the advantage that the ineinbors arc able to control 
each other. The narrow limits in which these associations work may. in 
cases of grave local cpidetnics, lead to soidous consequences. There are 
a number of com[>anies for the insurance of stock, of which the oldest 
was founded in 18139. Thi.s is called the " J\reatnrforsikrings Foreniug ’ 
(Domestic Animal Insurance Association) of Denmark, and gives com- 
pensation for losses incurred by the death of horses, cattle, sTieep swine, or 
goats from sii‘knc.ss (ex<*ept cattle plague). Compensation is also given 
for severe injuries. The amount insured in this company in 1902 was 
£194,000, and its reserve fund amounted to £3,300. It pays the full 
value of the animal, but a maximum value is imposed, which in the case 
of cattle is fixed at £10 12s. Tlie premium for cattle is 3 per cent., 
excluding, or 5 per cent, including, losses from tuberculosis. Tliere aae 
three other similar assmiations. Tliere is also an association known as 
“ Kustos, ” which undertakes the insurance of the whole stock on a farm. 
The whole live stock is iiLSured, and if at least two animals die from 
disease or accident, compensation is paid for the least valuable of the 
first two at the rate of 40 per cent, of the value, and subsequent ones at 
the rate of 80 per (?eiit. If only one animal dies, only 40 per cent, is 
paid. All owners who have insured their stcck in this way may also 
insure horses and cattle separately for other risks. Tliis company is 
chiefly patronised by estate owners and large farmers, and the amoiuit 
it had insured in. 1906 was .£1,346,000, together with special insurances 
to the amount of £526,000. The expenses of administration in this (x>m- 
pany are very low, being only at tlie rate of about one penny for evei'v 
£5 insured. The number of mombei's was 1,691. In 1901 another coni- 
pany, known as Pan ” was established at Copenhagen, under the patiMii- 
age of a number of leading farmers, members of Parliament, and otliei* 
prominent persons. This company insures all classes of animals, and also 
against several special risks. It also undertakes the re-insurance of the 
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Bmall local 7nul>ual associations mentionod above. Three-quarters of the 
profit is allotted as a bonus to the insured. The amount insured in 1904 
was £44,000. Besides the above companies, some few local insurance 
associations exist for the insurance of stallions and bulls for breeding 
purposes. The first receive no subvention from the State, but the asso- 
ciations for the insurance of bulls receive small grants. About one half 
the total number of horses, one-sixth of the cattle, and one-thirtieth of 
the pigs are insured in Denmark. 

N (nirny. —K memorandum forwardcid by Sir Arthur Herbert, 
K.C.V.O., H.M. Minister at Christiana, states that the insurance of live 
stock in Norway is purely voluntary; but, judging from the large numbea' 
of private societies that have iicen formed for the pur}K>so of mutual 
insurance, it would appear that the principle finds acceptance among 
the farmers. One or two of these societies carry on business all over 
the country, hut the othcr.s, lietwcen 100 and 200 in number, are hx^al. 
Some of these insure only horses, others only cattle, and others again both 
horses and cattle. Some societies will only insure the whole farm stcK*k, 
others single animals ; some insure against loss by illness or death, others 
only against death or necesvsary slaughter; some compensate for the wlnde 
of the loss that has been sustained, others for only pai*t of it. Tlie 
authorities appoiir to have originally enteidained some doubt as to the 
advisability of promoting the institution of some small local societies as 
they believed that the risks would not 1x5 so great, and that the ad- 
ministration would be simplified if the scK'ietie-s covered larger districts. 
Experience lias, however, proved that under the cM>nditions pi^evailing in 
Norway, where small and widely sc^attored farms are the rule, IcK'al 
societies based on mutual insurance among the mem tiers ai*e t hose which 
can do most towards the general insurance of live stock. In order to 
assist societies that might be formed for this purpose, the Department 
of Agi'icultiU'e has prepared a set of model rules. Tiro principal j>oints 
suggested arc: — (1) Tliat each society should consist of two sepaa'ate 
divisions, one for hoi-ses and the other for cattle, and that each division 
shooild have its own set (►f juaounts and ita own reseiwo fund, Initi Ixith 
should Ik? under the same mariagein^rit. Tlie object of this is the cor'rect 
and equitable adjustment of premiums. (2) That single animals should 
not be insured, but that the wlioio live stock on a farm, within certain 
specified age limits, should be included in the iiiBui’ance. (3) That on 
the commencement of an insurance there be paid (besides the premium 
paid in advance) a registration fee, to be applied to tlie formation of a 
reserve fund for eacli division. (4) That compensation bo not paid in 
full for los.ses, but that tire iirsurer t^ke a small part of the I’isk himaelf. 
This is arranged by deducting 20 )>er cent, from the gross amount of the 
compensation, and is intended txi ensui*e the careful treatment of insured 
animals, and to keep pr’cmiums down. 


The Department of Agriculture consider it inadvisable to start a 
mutual insurance senriety for less than about 50 to 100 horses aaid 200 
to 300 cattle. They advise the limiting of the insurance to direct loss 
caused by the death or necessary slaughter of horses or cattle on account 
of illness or accident. Tlie society should be managed by a small com- 
mittee cho^n from among the members, and they should have the power 
to ask a higher premium from fanners who use their horses for dangerous 
work, or whose cattle graze on very hilly ground, etc. It is recommended 
that the maximum sums for which horses and cattle can be insured 
should be £56 and £14 respectively. 
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A Long-lived Merino. 

Mr. H. F. Ev^us, Sheep Inspector, Mount Currier, forwards a photo 
of a Merino ewe, a i^et animal belonging to Mr. T. T. Joyner, of Glen 
Edward, Mount Currie. This animal died^ in October last at tlie age 
of eighteen ye^rs. This is claime:! as a world’s record. We have no data 
on the subject, but possibly some of our readers may be in a position to 
offer some information. 

Seaweed as a Manure. 

A Queenstown rorres|Knident writang to Dr. C. F. Juritz, the Senior 
Govenimont Analyst, on the above subject, says; — A few days ago I saw 
a notice in a newspaper of an acticle by you on the manurial value of 
seaweed. You referred also to the Channel Islands. Much of the 
little knowledge of chemistry that T have was acquired during some years’ 
residence in the Channel Islands. 1 have for long been of opinion that 
we should utilise our sc^aweed, and 1 liave ab’eady spoken of it. We are 
a. wasteful country. I have not b}' me the article referred to, but at the 
time of reading 1 uoliecHl one or two statements which might at lea.st- be 
added to. There weie, when I lived in the Channel Islands, two days iii 
the ye^ar at intervals of six months .set apart, by authority for the two 
socaweed harvests — two of the pnnei})al spring tide^;. Tlu'se were almost 
public holidays. Seaweed was reaped, (collected on shore, and later car- 
ried — in a moist state — ])ut in licajjs as dung over the fields, and later 
spjcad and dug in. 

But another use is al.so made of it to which you do not I think refer, 
and a very important (*ne. Large quantititis are dric'xl on the beach, later 
stacked, and becomes the principal fuel of the peasants. When I lived 
ill those Islands there were m^ chemical works as wc should nndersUnid 
them, but the principal local chemists would send round to the farmers 
for the seaweed-asli, paying a nominal sum only. You are of c-ourse aware 
that all iiianiie alga' contain more or less iodiii, and this remains in the 
form of })otassic or sodic iodide, with otlier things in the ash. Water 
soon extractvS these, and the crude- salts result. But T can assure you that 
T have seen, on local industrial shows, the pure iodine bromine and all 
the iodides of cammerce. These from the simplest apparatus. It appears, 
therefore, to me that much might be done by the jkhh* whites and others. 
I fear priva.te enterprise would not undertake such work for some lime, 
but something might Ik* tried at small cost by Government, and fixnn 
results private enterprise would work. 1 have bo<*ii about 27 years in 
the Co-lony, and came from the Islands with only a year s interval. 

Australian Salt Bush Seed. 

Mr. H. Alston, of Van Wyk s Vlei, writes stating that he can sup])ly 
Australian Salt Bush seed (Aftiph.r hnlinrm, L.) as gathered in ]x>d, in 
parcels from 2 lbs. to 5 lbs. weight by post on receipt of remittance of 
Is. 6d. fm* eaoh pound. He has been reluctantly compelled to give up 
his fonnei' system of distribution, as the Railway Department refuses to 
forward seed unless prepaid. Those requiring bulk eonsignments must 
bear this in mind, and in ordenng be careful to enclose cost of carnage 
from Carnai'von Station with remittance. It is manifestly impossible 
for Mr. Alstoai to know all the rates to the different states and stations, 
and collect the charges fiom applicants spread over the whole of South 
Africa. 
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Ostrich Parasites. 

Mr. P. M. Southey, of Montagu, Norval’s Pont, writes: — Your last 
issue contains a very interesting article on the treatment of ostriches for 
v;ire and tape worm by W. Robertson, M.R.C.V.S. This subject is of 
very^ gi'eat importance to the ostrich farmer ; we must therefore beg leave 
through the medium of your journal to thank this gentleman for the 
interest and trouble he is taking to cope with these parasites. I will 
•endeavour to follow up these remedies and let you know the result. Mr. 
Robertson has omitted to state the different doses for the respective ages, 
and there is another point I should like to be clear about. Is five hours 
sufficient interval between the paraffin and sal ammoniac, as apparently 
Vet. Surgeon Armstrong's troaitment differs from Mr. Rnobertson's. Mr. 
Robertson states; “I starve the birds and give a dose of paraihii. Five 
hours after I give an ounce of lime in half a bottle of water, followed at 
once by an ounce of sal. ammoniac in another bottle of water. " Vet. 
Surgeon Annstroiig, in November, 1905, said : Finding that the mix- 
ture of paraffin oil and carbolic acid faile<l in the double object aimed at, 
wc tried them separately. Our first experiment was only partially suc- 
cessful, as wc administerexl the c.arlx>lic acid twelve hours after the paraffin 
oil, which proved to be too short an interval. The paraffin had not 
cleared off the whole of the gelatinous layer from the surface of the 
mucous membrane, and in consequence the carbolic acid had failed to 
kill the whole of the worms. It was satisfactory t-o find, however, that 
wherever the wenns were exp<Nsed, the carbolic acid had acted upon them 
effec^tually. Our subsequent cx}>erimeuts taught us that the paraffin oil 
must^ l>e completely cleared out of the stmriach lx>foi-e the carbolic acid 
is adininister<xl, and that this was effected more readily by allowing the 
birds out to feed at least 24 hours after administering the paraffin. ’ 

Now it appears to me that getting well rid of this mucous raein- 
brane is most essential, thereby leaving a good clean surface for the 
lime and sal. ammoniac, and giving free access to the lining of the 
stomach. If Mr. Robertson will \ye g<K)d enough to state his reason I 
shall be very giatoful. I t.ake it the dose as laid down by the latter 
gentleman is for 18 months old birds. I may mention that last season’s 
chicks, three mo?ith.s old, were badly infested with wire worm, when 
paraffin oil and carbolic acid had a marvellous effect by greatly improv- 
ing the condition of the birds. Of course, no birds were destroyed for 
examination purposes, therefore I am unable to state that the parasites 
were totally eradicated. 


Transvaal Brands Directory, 1907. 

We have been favoured with a cdpy of the Transvaal Brands Direc- 
tory for 1907— an excellent work, which reflec^ts the gi-eatest credit on 
the Transvaal Agricultural Department. For some years post a general 
system of registering all Stock Brands has been in force there, and judg- 
ing by the Directory before us, would seem to be working well. The 
method adopted is that known as the Three Piece System,'’ and under 
it will be found registered brands from every diterict in the State, in- 
cluding even native locations. The great advantage of the “Three Piece 
System ’ is that no two persons can possibly have the same brand. At 
the same time it is a really sound method for tracing stock of all deeorip- 
tions. It is to be regretted this system has not been introduced all over 
South Africa, as it would prevent a great deal of the stock -stealing which 
now goes on. 
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Money in Lucerne. 

The Midland News Printing and Puiblishing Co., of Cradock, lias re- 
published its well-known work on Lucerne Culture, gi-eatly enlarged and 
with many additional attractive fevatures. It has been given a new title 
and a new dress, and is now known as Money in Lucerne: The Last 
Word in Alfalfa Culture, by South African Experts and Practical Far- 
mers.” This comprehensive title is very fully justified, for the work in- 
question brings us right abreast of the times on eveiy" phase of the sub- 
ject. The information is sound, the illustrations are good and well 
printed, and there is an absence of over statement which frequently dis- 
figures works of this description. It has one groat advantage in being 
pre-eminently practical from end to end, and it has another in being the 
only work extant on the subject written from the standpoint of South 
African experience. As a practical handbook it should l)e in the pos- 
session of every farmer — not only those who cultivate lucerne and those 
who c(>ntenij)lale doing so, but pariicularly tliose who have no acquain- 
tance with the suhjei't. \Vc tiiist to hear of it enjoying a wide sale.. 


Maize and Oats. 

The following repnl- lias Ix'cn compiled from advices received by the 
Sujxnintondent of Agricultural Coopeiration setting fortli the conditions 
of the markets on the 14th ultimo. 

jAnxhi)}, — ,1////:y. -Tlie market ha.s recovered considerably during 
mail wtx)k owing to the limited supplier and keener demand. It is not 
considerexi that piice>s will remain high very much longer. The crojD in 
South Russia is quite the largest on record. 7,000,000 (]rs. of which will 
be available for export. The stopping of navigation will limit supplies 
coming forward freely in the near future, and for the present, values, 
it is thought, are fairly safe. Prices, c.i.f. per 480 lbs.: — 


s. d. 

La Plata, afloat aaid h ading 27 6 

November 2f) 9 

Mixed American, December 2h 3 


Odtii. The market has declined during the week owing to the falling 

of tlie demand, a considerable trade in. English oats having been sectu'od 
during the last 10 days. Threshing is at its height, and .stocks are fairly 
heavy. South African oats have been hid 14s. 3d., and met no response. 


Prices, c.i.f., ])er 304 Ib.s.: — 

s. cl. 

La Plata, adc'at 15 0 

December 14 9 

,, .lanuary — February 14 6 

South African 14 3 


Southampton , — Tliere has been quite a steady trade in maize during 
mail week in the United Kingdom, and prices were fully maintained for 
near po.sitions. Whoiit of all descriptions is rather dearer, and oats are 
steady. South African oats should command some attention this year 
if they can be bought on a competitive basis. At present Argentine oate 
are a little better in demand and a little lower in pric’e, and there is 
certainly some prospect of business with South Africa in the near future. 
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Machinery at Tliebus — For Sale by Tender. 

The Public Works Oopartmeiit is calling for tenders for the purchase 
of a who»lo lot of valuable macliinery and plant now at Thobus, on the site 
cf the Irrigation Woi'ks. The tenders must be in the hands of the Con- 
troller and Auditor-General not later than noon on December 31st. The 
ma-chineiy includes an 8 h.p. vertical steel boiler, a five-ton locomotive 
steam crane, a 3-ton steam derrick crane, a S-ton hand derrick crane, a 
12 li.p. double cylinder portiible engine by Davey, Paxman and Co., 3 
saddle tank locos, a 5-ton Aveling and Porter steam road roller, an 8-ton 
ditto, and a quantity of crane skips, side tipping wagon.s, rail trolleys, etc. 


The Destruction of Rais. 

in the November issue of the A ffricull unt! Journal mention was made 
of the preparation known as '' Ratin '' which is said to be most effective 
in getting rid of rats. Since that issue was published we have been 
supplied with a co])y of the report on experiments made with tlie jirepara- 
iion by the Department of Public Health. Rats in confinement fed with 
it, consumed it with great greed. No results followed, and the rats are 
still alive and look well. The preparation was also strewn about in the 
unclaimed goods shed at the Cape Town Docks, with no better results. 
Several pieces of the Ratin were found to have been eaten or carried away, 
but no dead rats have been found, and so far as could be judged, the 
number of rats in the slied has in no wav decreased. These experiments 
were stai'ted in September last. 


Caustic Soda and Sulphur. — A Disclaimer. 

It having been brought t(» the attention of the Depajlment of Agri- 
culture that use is being made of Government Notice No. 1100 of 1908, 
on the above subject, for trade purposes, by private business peo])le 
interested in the sale of di]) ingredients, the Department wishes it to be 
fully understood that the instructions contained in the abovenained 
Government Notice liave no reference whatever to any particular make or 
brand of the ingredients there enumerated. Any attempt to give ])eo))le 
that impression, is therefore hereby repudiated. 


ColoniaUmade Gates and Fences. 

We had the jileasure quite recently of going over the factory started 
by the Premier Gate, Fence and Seed Co., Ltd., in Capetown. It is a 
busy spot, being throughly well equipped with the latest appliances for 
the construction, on a large scale, of tubular gates, jackal-proof and other 
woven fencing. There seems to be a future for this industry judging by 
the number of hands employed, the excellence of the jdant and the high 
class of work turned out. One great feature of the business is the reason- 
able charges at which the output is placed on the market. Pull particulars 
can be obtained of the company, 26, Hout Street, Cape Town. 
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Draaiboscli or Gonibosch Seed. 

This DcparliiieHt now has a sirmli qua-iility (4 lbs.) of the well- 
known Draaibosjc or Gombosje (Diplo'pappu& filifolius) seed for distribu- 
tion. It is especially reoorn mended to sheep-farmers of the grass veld 
districts of the Colony, to serve as fcKlder during the winter months and 
times of excessive drought, when the grass makes no growth. This 
bush is re^cognisid in many parts of the Colony as being one of our Injst 
bushes. The analysis of draaiboscli as compared with that of oathay 
is as fol low's ; 

Air J>rv. 

I >ij4‘c«tiblc 

<^arl>ohy- IiJor>?anic 

Water. (truU*s, A]}>iniHiin;:(l^. Salts. Cellnlo.: 

Draail>osch 7-21 h4'75 2‘30 9 96 15*78 

Oatiiay ]:r0 *12*04 10*2 iV2 27*8 

As this seed i> costly and most difhcult: to collect, it' can only be dis- 
tributed to such fanners as are whiling to enclose the land wdiere the crop 
]s to he cslal)lis]u'd ami to^ give 1 ho bii.sh some attention until it has 
once (’■stahlislied it>clf, whien it will he ahle t(» take care of itself. 


Faspaliini Dilatatuin and Clover. 

C. F. Julius, of Central Bucca, contributes the following to the 
‘‘Agricultural Giizettc of New South Wales'": — “The ncxessity of pro- 
viding some auxiliary grass in our predominant paspalum pastures is 
yearly becoming more evident. Tlio excellence of paspalum as a good 
strong reliable grass under evei 7 circum.stance has been already proved, 
and it deservingly holds with us first place. Yet it is such a disappoint- 
ment to the stock owner that, even whth abuudant paspalum, something 
seems lacking to make a complete gra^ss feed for his stock ; while, in the 
spring, paspalum does not respond as promptly as could be desired, and 
therefore we arc at this season continually at a disadvantage, and un- 
necessarily so. To make a perfect ration, paspalum requires the addi- 
tion of some leguminous crop, such as lucerne, cowpeas or clovers ; and 
passing over the first two named as presenting some difficulties in cultivar 
tion, we come to clover, and in clover we see the promise of certain 
relief. Whilst almost every other grass is compelled to give way and 
perish before the development of paspalum, it is remarkably noticeable 
that clover is almost, if not altogether, the only exception to the rule. 
This delicate-looking plant, the joyful herald of spring, seems to find in 
the midst of the paspalum stronghold a protection for its own bloom. 
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Surely ‘ out the strong comes forth sweetue«is, in other woi'ds, if 
paspalum is ‘ king ’ of the grainiueae, may not clover be termed the 
‘ queen of the legimiinosae. In any case paspalum seems to cheriaii 
the society of cloA’^er as its necessary consort, and the sight of a strong 
combined growth of paspalum and clover has often aroused much wonder- 
ment in the beholder. Probably paspalum cultivates a clover growth 
for the sake of its nitrogenous element. However that may be, the pas- 
pal um grower should adopt nature's suggestion, burn his old paspalum 
paddocks, and sow clover — white clover preferably — also in every now 
sowing never omit a proportion of clover seed.' 


“Neither paspalum nor any other grass or fodder plant, adds the 
“ Gazette,' is a complete f(K)d for production of meat or milk. It is a 
badly balanced ration, and must be supplemented by some leguminous 
plant. At the [)resent time the paddocks along the Tweed ajid Bruns- 
wick Rivers, and less strikingly in the Richmond River district, are 
white with clover blossom, aaid all cows on such mixed pastures are doing 
well — if they are watched and not allowed to take tcK> much clover and 
get “ hoven.' All dairy farmei*s, vrho find that paspalum has taken com- 
plete possession of their paddocks, should sow 3 lbs. of White Dutch 
Clover, and 1 lb. of Perennial Red C'lovcr per acre. If clover does not 
thrive, it wnl pay to top-dress with 5 cwt. of lime^ per acre. Lime made 
from the burning of shells will probably bc' cheaper, and quite as effec- 
tive as stone lime in the coast^il districts. Dairy farmers cannot be too 
strongly urged to s(;w a legume with every fodder crop, vetclies with 
barley, lucerne or led clover with oats and wheat for hay, cowpeas with 
maize and teosiiite. To supplement the fodder, increase the feeding value, 
bring mineral matter from the sub-soil whth theii’ deep roots, gather 
nitrogen from the air by inexins of the bacteria in the rwt-nodiiles, fur- 
nish a second bite? of green food after the main crop is cut, and improve 
the soil both mechanically and clieinically^ giving a richer and more 
friable sod for the succeeding crop — whether rwhs or graiii. Study the 
composition of the best pastures — natural and artificial, and vou always 
find trefoils, medic, vetclies, or clover present. Learn the Icvsson, and 
put it into practise.'' 


Case of Anthrax— “ Meltziekfc in an Ostrich. 


It has bixm generally supjxised (writes Mr. W. Robeidson, M.R.C.V.S., 
F.R.S.L., IMi-ectcr Veterinary Laboratory, Grahainstown), that the 
ostrich, in comm on with the Avian tribe, possessed an immunity (under 
natural conditions^) to Anthrax ; this would appear not to be the case. 
The diseases of tlie ostrich under domestication are being studied at this 
Laboratory, and the subject of this note wass a full-grown hen bird (one 
of seven) in a wire-fenced kraal. These seven birds had been under ob- 
servation for seven weeks, the kraal was a clean one and no ease of spon- 
taneous anthrax has occurred in the station since its commencement 
fourteen years ago. The birds were noticed to feed well in the moniing, 
the ration Ixjing mealies and prickly pear leaves, and were seen by the 
manager at mid-day. At 2.30 p.m. one Was noticed to be lying on tlie 
^ound quite dead with the head and neck twisted back over the body. 
Foa-mortem was made at once. Blood was quite fluid, and the muscles 
twitched under the knife. The intestinal tract was almost empty (the 
crop being full) and congested from end to end. The mucous membrane 
was much congested, and covered with minute areas of haemorrhage, and 
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the luaiicii of the intestine contained a. quantity of clear mucous streaked 
with blood. The spleen was niiuii enlarged, soft and dark in colour. 
Smears from the blood showed a pure culture of a bacillus identical, 
morphologically, and in staining, characteristic with those of anthrax, 
and a slide was submitted to Sir John McFadyean, who corroborated this 
diagnosis. 


Wireworm in Sheep: An Arsenical Remedy. 

H.C.v.R. writes, giving the following as a commendable remedy 
against “ wirewomi in sheep.' Take 2 o7.s. of washing soda, 1 ca. of 
arsenic, well dissolved in warm water, and two spans of good * kx>gt-abak ’’ 
(lye t>obacco). Put this in four gallons of boiling water, leaving it there 
for fifteen minutes. As soon as it is well settled and cooled it may be 
administered. Dose for full-grown sheep : as much as two small Dutch 
medicine bottles can contain ; for young sheep a smaller dose. Wherever 
this remedy has hetm adm ini. stored, it has proved to be a genuine remedy. 
Befort? administering, strain it through a cloth. Loogtabak is the usual 
Oudtsluxvni roll tobacco, which is moistened with .some lye mixture for 
swe<iting purposes, hence iUs name “ loogtabak.' Any South African far- 
mer knows what it is. The contents of a Dutch m^icine bottle is % of 
an oun(*e of liquid. 

Mr. R. W. Dixon. M.R.CW^.S., of tlie V'eterinarv Branch, offers ihe 
folK)vving conmient.s cii the above: — Coopers Dip Powde?', which is a 
eornjKHind of ar,senic, is extensively used in this Colony in the ti'eatinent 
of tapeworm affecting kids and lambs, the dose being one teaspooiiful for 
ten young sheep. A toaspoonful of Cooj>er s Dip weighs about' 135 grains, 
which, according to analysis, contains 29 grains of white ai'scmie, theiefore 
the doe is practically 3 grains of «trsenic ftvr eacli slieop, a full grown 
sh(5op may get 4 grains with safety. Tin* contents of the Dutch medicine 
Ixittle is (ami})ute<i to be about rj of a tluid ounce, therefore the fxilj dose 
of ai'scnie (‘ontaimMl in two Dutch medicine bottles is under one grain of 
arsenic, for aach tluid ounce of the solution prescribe:! alxive contains only 
0’68 grain of arsenic. Our experiments with .soliition.s of arsenic given 
much stronger than that re<(>minended by Mr. Van Rooy for the treat- 
ment. of wire-worm liave not given such satisfactory results as biue-st-oiie 
solui.ion. Possibly the tobacco assists to destroy or expel the wire-wonu. 


Report of Occurrences of Red-winged Locusts. 

Mr. E. B. Hoole, of Mapuzi, Old Moriey, writes: — I have taken 
great interest on the above subject, and have much pleasure in recording 
an account of my observations for the last fifteen yeai's on the coast 
between Bashe© and Umtata Rivers. The locust that generally visits us 
is the Red -winged species,'’ which come down from the interior in vast 
swarms during the months of April and May. Owing to the great amount 
of veget.ation (iemlxiokie grass), bush, and forest wbi(di clothe the coast 
belt, I notice they locate themselves first in the forest, where they remain 
for a period of nearly three niontlis, when they emerge early in August 
or Septembei, and commence swarming, directing their flight in a north- 
westerly direction, returning again in November, travelling in an easterly 
dii'ection towai'ds the coast in not so compact swarms as when they left, 
but more divided and covering a greater area. I may mention that I 
notice when Uie swarms leave for the north-west they invariably travel 
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in the same line of direictioii year after year. So much so is this tho 
case that I have noticed that mealie lauds lying a very short distance out 
of their course have never been touched by them. Upon returning, the 
locusts become very restless, looking out for suitable soil to deposit their 
eggs. Should they encounter hard sandy soil, they deposit eggs very 
thickly ; but sliould it be damp and clayey, their eggs are deposited over 
a largo area. 

1 don't think there is any fear of an iiurease of locusts along the 

coast belt from natural causes. They have too many enemies. I am 

doubtful if half of the eggs deposited are ever hatched: (1) Owing to the 
stiffness and dampness of tlie soil (zuurvold) ; (2) to ants and other ground 
insects preying upon the eggs; (3) when the young ai^e hatched after 
spring rains, they become a prey to all smaller birds. It is now the 
corn-devouring birds recompense the farmer for the destruction of grain 
ill its season by devouring the young locust, as they have neither grass, 
seeds, berries, or corn to live upon. All birds ought to be looked upon 
as friends of the farmer, and enemies of locusts, and more especially the 
“Brown Hawk with his 'V’ tail (Dutch name, Kaken V^k; Kafir, 
Ntyoyieja) ' Owing to liis habit of thatching his food on the wing. I 

have timed this hawk, and found him to catch 50 to 60 locusts per 

minute. Ho stores his food for winter in hollow trees. Another pec*u- 
lianty of this biid is — it loses all its feathers while lying dormant during 
the winter. I recently came across one of these birds in its winter quar- 
161 * 8 , where I found he had collected thousands of locusts, gnisshoppers, 
licetles, grass snakes, lizards, toads, and a few chickens. Surely this bird 
ought to be better )iiotccted, being bo-tli a vermin killer and scavenger. I 
will be pleased i.o communicate to you any further obseiw alio ns I may 
make, as I consider the subject one that every person ought to do what he 
can to facilitate the cxtcniiination of this terrible plague U> oui- agricul- 
tural industry in this t^olony. ' 


Spraying Pear and Apple Trees with Arsenate of Lead. 

Mr. N. S. Pillans contributes the following on spraying of pear and 
ap])lo trees with arsenate of lead, which, he thinks, might be useful to 
those who have net tritxl it. He writes: — Will you ask your readers who 
use arsenate of load against the ravages of tho CiKllin mot.li, to try spray- 
ing their tribes in the e«a.iiy morning while tho dew is yet on the trees. 1 
have found from experience that wdien the spray is applied while the 
blossonis are yet damp, the whole of the mixture that falls ujxm the blos- 
som at once descends into the ncepineh' of the flowers and remains tliere. 
But when the blossoms are dry, the greater part of the spray sottU^ in 
small drops u})(m the (ml hers of the flower and hardens thoin, without 
doing the g(M)d intended, for it is at the base of tho rei:eptacle that the 
moth deposits its egg and where tho worm is to l>e poisoinxl, so soon as 
it commences to eat into the a{)ex of the young fruit at this time of the 
year and not on the sides of the flowers. 


Freak Eggs. 

G M. Henderson wiites, forwarding tho photograph of a freak egg 
of a peculiar nature. It is almost the shape of a fowl, and seems to be 
one or more undeveloped eggs forced together. It was laid by what its 
owner (Mr. Boonzaaier, of Woodstock) described as an ordinary Cape hen. 
Tlie shell, wo are told, which was very brittle, was, unfortunately, frac- 
tured on the under portion. 
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Tlie freak o^g is not nearly so uncommon as some people imagine. 
Such ocxurrencei arc usually due to the over-stimulation which the high 
feeding of the domesticated fowl forces on to the ogg-laying organs of the 
bird. They do not, as some suppose, indicate deficiencies, but are really 
due to one section working at a greater rate than another. Soft-shelled 
eggs, for instance, are entirely due to over-stimulation, resulting in an ex- 
ceee of ova-forming matter. As the eggs are continually advancing, two 
may drop into tlic oviduct on the same day. One only receives its coat- 
ing of shell, and, naturally, the other is laid minus its covering. Tlie 
same cause will give rise to what is known (is the double yolk. The two 
eggs, as above, fall into the oviduct together and become encased in one 
shell, each with a complete white and yolk of its own. Tlie case men- 
tioned by oui' corresjxmdenl seems to be a variation of another form of 
freak. It takes about twenty-four hours for the shell to fonn, but some- 
times a second ovum rests against the first just before the latter is laid 
and, when complete, it- presents a creayked dented, or even flat shape — ac- 
cording to the j)osition in which it has rested against the other. Stimu- 
lants, such aa condition jMiwders, are usually the cause of these abnormali- 
ti(»«;, and they can also be brought about by improper feeding — over-feed- 
ing cviie day, protraciod starv’ation the next, and so on. 

Preserving Hggs. 

A ( ^vrrospondent in the Bloemfonlein gave the following recipe 

for preserving eggs: Take the eggs while still warm, and gently rub them 
all ever with butter — not a great deal and not thickly, but enough U> 
close all pores then pack in coarse salt. On this the Harrismith paper 
states t<hat a. few yc^iis ago a lady residing in that town, buttered several 
dozen eggs in the above way, and packed them in salt in a barrel. In due 
course the eggs were uscmI and two years later the barrel was again re- 
(juisitioned for the same puJ*pos<.N but in packing away fresh eggs, two of 
the former eggs were found. On breaking them open, it was discovered 
they were as fresh as newly-laid eggs, and they were used in a pudding 
til at day 


Artificial Cioiids to Protect Vines from Frost. 

How the Frciicdi gra[>c-gTowcrs pridect their vineyards from fi'ost bv 
produciiig ai'tiiicial clouds i.s described by Consul Murphy, of Bordeaux : 

" The ])r(>ccss, the invention of Edouard Lestiuit. of Bordeaux, consists of 
filling small wooden boxes, o|x>n at Uvp, with au inflammable composition 
(‘oiisisting o-f a mixture of etjnal parts of resino-us with earthy matters 
(clay, terra alba and the like), reduced to line powder and pressed into a 
compact. ma^;s. 

“In the centre a wick extends through the compound and serves to 
kindle it. The wick, however, may be dispensed with and the compo,si- 
tion ignited by pouring a few drops of alcohol, petroleum or other inflam- 
mable oil over the mass and applying a match. These boxes, about eight 
inches long by six wide, made of pine wood ordinarily, are placed in line, 
about 30 feet apart, around certain areas. 

“ So far as the gi-apovines are concerned, the most dangerous period of 
the year is in April, when the young shoi^ts are showing some vigour and 
the juices running freely. Tlien a slight frost may mean disaster unless 
the plants are protected in some way. There is but little danger when a 
dark oi* cloudy morning follows a cold night. The trouble comes when 
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the first rays of the niurmiig sun stiike ike almost frozen and unprotected 
plant. By the Lestout process a dense cloud of smoke is produced, hang- 
ing over the vineyard lo'iig enough to protect the plants from the sun s 
rays and give them a chance to recuperate from the dangerous effects of 
the frost. 

“ The composition in the boxes to windward only is ignited, the 
thick, black, heavy smoke hanging over the field fo-rming a shield against 
the sun's rays. The inventor declares also that his process may be used 
for masking the movements of an army, hiding the erection erf field 
works ; also as a l ain prodncei*, and even for driving off grasshoppers and 
locust®." 


The History of the Meat Industry. 

A lectuire on the History of the Meat Industry was given at the 
College of Agriculture, Edinburgh, on November 2nd, by Mr. Loudon 
M. Douglas, of Edinburgh, well known as a writer and lecturer on the 
subject of foods and the various branches of industry associated with the 
moat trade. There has been a strong offoH made within the last year or 
two to place the meat industry, in common with other skilled occupations, 
upon an academic basis, and this series of lectures is the first step towards 
iKxomplishiug that deeirable cud. The occasion of the lecture was the 
inauguration of a winter course, which will l>e delivered by Mr. I)ollgla^s 
at the same place. These lec'tures will deal with Cattle Markets, Abat- 
toir’s, Rofrigeration, the Meat Supply, Laws Affecting the Meat Trade, 
Meat Inspection, Dis^?ascs of xXnimals used for Food and their detection, 
Pickling and Cuniig of Mmts, the Manufacturing of Small G(^<Kis, etc . 
etc. It has also been atiTanged that a number of excursions to different 
places in connec’tion with the meat industry’ will l)e made so jis to study 
the actual practice as carried out. lii the opening lecture, Mr. Douglas 
referred to the great inipcriance of the subject and the total absence of 
any systejiiaiic method of teaching it. The meat industry in all countrieb 
had sprung up in the meet casual way and its origin rest® in obscurity. 
Tlie ancient laws on the subject were now obsolete, but no doubt call^ 
for, at the time they were enacted. The number of substances obtained 
from a bullock are numerous and are applied in many departments of in- 
dustry. It is necessary, therefore, that we should know more about them. 
No doubt the food us^ by various nations suited their habits, but there 
must lx!i some law governing the w^hole. Various specific instances of 
curious customs were given by the lecturer, who also illustrated hi,s points 
with a wide range of lantern slides. 


In so far as the history of the meat indusUy is concerned, Mr, 
Douglas traced it from the earliest time to the piesent day, and made 
many interesting references to old laws and customs. The Trade Guilds 
were specially interesting, and they had been strong in Scotland, but their 
influence was also extensive in other countries. Tliey had been done 
away with however, and were now represented, so far as the United King- 
dom was com^omed, by a National Federation of Meat Traders’ Associar- 
tion, whose duty it was to foster and develop technical education thn>ugh- 
out the trade. The letitnre was attended by the President of the Master 
Butchers’ Association of Edinburgh and all the officers, who were accom- 
panied on the platform by Professor Wallace of Edinburgh University, 
and Judge Macpheirson, who occupied the chair. The proceedings were 
very enthusiaatic throughout, and the lecture was much applauded, as 
weie also the appreciative speeches which followed its delivery. 
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The Flax Industry. 

The plants yielding fibres are excccKliiigly numerous in South Africa 
(writes the Director of the Port Elizabeth Museum) and, moreover, the 
soil and climate is of such a nature that most of the fibre-yielding plant* 
of other countries can be grown here. Flax is the most valuable of all, 
and recent experiments by a citizen of Port Elizabeth have amply demon- 
strated that it can not only be grown without any trouble upon compaia- 
tively poor soil, but that it equals in length, and as far as I can ascertain, 
is as good in quality as the best Irish flax. The growing of flax and the 
weaving of it into various textiles, etc., ranks amongst the most important 
industries of the world, and in Ireland alone it affords employment in a 
direct and indirect way to large numbers of people. I have talked with 
Irish farmers about it, who all declare that it is a profitable crop to grow% 
and I have been through the biggest linen factories in Ireland and seen 
thousands of men, women, youths, and girls happily and profitably em- 
ployed in the various processes of providing the world with clothing and 
its accessories. 


Now, why is it not jx)ssible to grow, spin, and weave flax here in the 
Colony, and produce most of our linen goods, threads, etc. ? A factory 
would give employment to large numbers of wdiite and coloured people, 
and there seems no serious objection wdiy gcKxls could not be produced 
and put on the market cheaper than the home-spun article, seeing that 
such gfKKis w’ould l>e free of freightage and import dues. The tendency 
in the past ha.s been to charge for inferior Colonial products as much as 
the very best quality maiiufactui'ed abroad, and the cry is raised that the 
people are unpatriotic and refuse to patronise products manufactured in 
tlie country. Manufacture good stuff and sell it at a more reasonable 
price^ and a good steady demand wdll arise. Coloured labour is just as 
cheap here as white labour in tlio United Kingdom, and much of the work 
could be done by this section of the c^oinmunity. Tliere is an imreason- 
iiig prejudice in the mindfi of many people against the employment of 
coloured labour, but w'hon cheap labour is no(^essar\’^ to make any par- 
ticular industry pay, then such labour should be employed, for be it ro- 
mein bored that the prosj>ority of the coloured people means prosperity for 
the Euroj^eaus. Coloured people live in liouscs, eat food, wear clothing, 
and indulge in various luxuries according to their means, and it is the 
European who mostly benefits. 


Even away back into pre-historic times when our ancestors w’cre tlie 
rudest of savages using roughly-hewn stones as implement*, we find evi- 
dences of them having cultivated and used the flax plant as a textile, as 
is proven by the discoveries made in connection wdth the Lake Dwellers 
of Switzerland. In the Old Testament there are frequent references to 
flax, and it is found in great quantities in the old Egyptian tombs. Tri 
the various museums abroad I have seen many hundreds of the mummi- 
fied remains of Egyptians wrapped in strips of various qualities of linen 
cloth. I have in my possession samples of very fine and coarse linen taken 
from a mummy at Owen’s College Museum at Manchester. The records 
found with the mummy show that it was over 4,000 years ago when the 
spirit inhabited that shrivelled linen-wrapped and bitumen-smeared body. 
These samples of cloth can b© seen in our Museum. 



IRRIGATION BY PUMPING IN GRIQUALAND 

WEST. 


THE ADVANTAGES OF SUCTION GAS. 


By F. B. Parkinson, Asso<-. R.S.M., F.R.G.S. 

So much has been said and written i>ii this subject, and so many 
failures have occurred, that most people look with grave suspicion, or even 
entire incredulity on the profitableness of irrigation by pumping. Apart 
from the pumping plant itself there are so many elements that must be 
rightly combined to make a success that very often the wrong causes an* 
assigned to a failure, and so prejudice au industry, the possibilities of 



The Intake. 


which are enormous. The Reids Drift Land Co., Ltd., have erected a 
piunping plant about four miles below the junction of the Vaal and Orange 
Rivers for the purpose of lucerne culture. It is pleasant, then, to be able 
to describe an installation that promises success, and as a primary step 
towards this the Reids Drift l«and Co, have wisely placed their large 
estate of 400 square miles under the energetic and able management of 
their own Chairman, Mr. W. Graham Mclvor. In designing a plant 
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such as this, the entire arrangement must be so modelled as to suit the 
conditions of the spot, which, in the present easc^ are briefly these: — 

G E( ) r.o(; I ( A I. Fe a t u r e s . 


The irrigalile land consists of a strip of deep lich alluvial soil on the 
west bank of the river of over .‘“lOO acres in extent. Of these 200 are 
already ])loughed and are so level that very little work i.s required in 



General lookin^r toward.- iliver, 

pre})aring the lucerne beds. 1'ln* balance of the land will be gradually 
lirouglit under, so that after about three seasons the whole area will be 
irrigated. To the west of the lands nses the escarpment of the Kaap 
plateau, consisting of horizontal beds of dolomite, ([uartzites and sehists, 
with the area between tlie lands and the hills almost entirelv covered with 



Lands — ^Showing Furrow. 

Dwyka odiiglomerate. These geological features bring many important 
influences to bear upon the irrigable land, among the chief of which are 
(1) The waters flowing over and through the dolomites bring quan- 
tities of Ikne that, during past times, has enriched at least the upper 
layers of the alluvial soil with this valuable material 
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(2) This same lime has had a “ case- hardening effect on the dwyka 
conglomerate and has fitted it for the growth of a thorny shrub, and these 
two effects prevent uncontrollable quantities of silt being brought on to 



From the Engine looking towards the Hhaft, showing Idler and Ropes. 

the land, and also the west winds do not become such devastating hot 
Baud blasts as they do when blowing over loose ground. 
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Site of Pumping Plant. 


It was found that all along the river frontage the banks were some 
5 feet below high flood level, s() a point was chosen oppoisite the deepest 
part of a pool half-a-mile long, and it so chanced that this was within 800 
yards of the up stream end of the lands, and with a lift of 58 feet this 
upper portion could be easily irrigated and a tall of ‘21 feet obtained to 
the lower end three miles distant. 


Piping. 

Seeing that the point to which the water had to be raised was over 
tJOO yards from the river, the question of jhpes was serious as regards 
capital exp<iriditure. It was determined that as 40 feet of the lift took 
place at the river bank, a thin pipe w^ouid be sufficient across the greater 
part of the distance where the pressure was small. Rivetted steel gal- 
vanised })ipes 3-32 in. thick have been used ; they were made in live sizes, 



From Shaft hx)kiiij^ towaul^ Kng-ine, t*ho\ving Hope Djive. 


advancing by half-inches from l‘2ins. to 14 ins. diameter so that they could 
be packed in nests of five for shipment. The remainder of the pipe to the 
intake is of rivetted steel 12 ins. diameter, and J in. thick. The friction 
of the whole system of pipes brings the total lift to 70 feet. After leaving 
the pipes, the w'ater is carried in open troughing of galvanized steel 27 ins. 
in diameter, having a fall of 7 feet per mile. 

Masonry and Earth Works. 

A shaft 7 feet diameter was sunk 135 feet from the water's edge and 
masoned out with skmo and cement. From the bottom (^f this shaft a 
tunnel was driven out to the river to receive the suction pipe. The 
foundations of the engine were raised 7 feet, and round these a strong 
retaining w^all was built. The shaft masonry was carried up to this level 
also, so that no ordinary flood can reach the machinery. 
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Machinery. 
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pump and transmits its power through flexible coupling. The spindle is 
supported laterally by six journal blocks bolted to steel girders that are 
rigidly masoned into the shaft walls. Five 1 in. cotton ropes transmit the 
power from the flywheel to the horizontal pulley on the pump spindle. 
These are assisted in their “ quarter turn ’’ by a straining pulley on the 
slack side half way between engine and pump. 

Watp:u CiKcui.ATioN System. 

This is s^) arranged that there are three sight feeds in a conspicuous 
plat'O in the engine house for the generator, scrubber, and cylinder jacket, 
thus enabling the driver to control these various waters without leaving 
the building. These feeds are supplied from a common tank kept full by 
a pipe and ball tap from the rising main. A saw bench is placed at V)ack 
of power hou.se and driven by a 1 in. manila rope. This serves to cut up 
the timber used for making charcoal. 



Pump ready to Ik* lowt^red iuto Shalt. 


CuAftcoAL AS Fuel. 

The Director of Irrigation of Cape Colony in his report for 1907 
foreshadows the use of charcoal for sucdi.ion gas plants when he says, at 
page 33: “It has been satisfactorily demonstrate by actual practice in 
this country that such plants can be successfully and economically run on 
charcoal burnt by farmei*s on their own farms from Mimosa, Kameel- 
dooni, Guarrie and other woods. Where this can be done the fuel costs 
are absurdly low.'" There being an abundance of wood available, it was 
determined to run the suction gas plant with charcoal, and this has now 
been done with complete success. The following details with regard to 
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the process employed for making the charcoal and experiments in con- 
nection with it may prove of interest. The wood is cut into lengths of 
eighteen inches, and logs of over six inches diameter are split ieiigthwlea. 
A central chimney one foot square is built of crossed sticks six feet high, 
and round this chimney the wood is packed on end in four tiers, making 
a hemispherical heap twelve feet diameter and six feet high. The heap 
is then covered with wet clay all except the chimney at the top, and into 
this some glowing coals are thrown. As soon as the wood is well alight, 
the chimney is closed and a ring of holes about one inch diameter is made 
with a crowbar, about three feet from the top. As carbonization proceeds, 
the top of the heap caves in and must at once be thickly covered with sand, 
and other holes made lower down, so that in alK)Ut 36 hours the process 
is complete. This is simply the ancient way of making charcoal in heaps. 

A number of such heaps were all ignited on the same day and after- 
wards exposed to exactly the same conditions, and it was with this char- 
coal that the following experiments were made. The different- kinds of 
wood were carbonized in separate heaps. All the charcoal worked excel- 
lently in the producer; good gas could be got in four minutes with fire 
previously lighted, or in 15 minutes starting all cold. The gas is colourless, 
odourless, and tasteless, thus requiring a little more care than with 
anthracite to avoid its poisonous eiToct.s when inhaled, but from it^s- l)oing 
practically free from sulphuretted hydrogen aud tar it has less deleterious 
effects on the engine than even good town gas. The ^clinker is brittle and 
friable, causing no trouble in the boshes or on the firebars of the producer, 
so that much poking is not necessary, and once in 12 hours is quite often 
enough to open fire door for removal of clinker. In short, good gas can be 
maintained with less trouble than with anthracite, in spite of the more 
fre([uciit filling of the hopper, owing to the greater bulk of charcoal. 

Advantages of Chakcoal made from Willow. 

Among ihe different kinds of charcoal tried was that made from 
willow wood, and it was found to possess certain useful pro}KU*ties. On 
weighing aud measuring the charcoals it was found that the relative 
volumes taking willow jis unity w'ore: Willow, TO; Kafir Thorn, 0*688; 
Ka rrce, ()’683 ; i>o lhat willow chai'coal may be taken as one-third greater 
volume than that made from the hard woods, and one would exj>ect that 
it would require feeding one-third faster into the producer. On trial, 
however, it was found to be consumed only a little faster than the hard 
charcoals, volume for volume. Analysis shows clearly why this should 1x5. 
Assaying the charcoals in the usual way the following average rt5sults were 
obtained : ' ' 

i fUnr . K a fir Th i^r n . K n t ree . 


Water l>-25 2' 18 3*08 per cent. 

Volatile matter 8*73 12*82 26*92 

Carbon 85*5 81*84 66*92 ,! 

^s>h 3*52 3*16 3*08 


100*00 100*00 100*00 


The water measure<l in the results was that driven off from *5 gramme 
of finely-powdered charcoal dried for one hour at the boiling point of 
water in Kimberley, which would be about 205^ F. On distillation, the 
total water was fojnd to be much higher. For instance, karree gave 7*8 
]>er cent, and willow 6 6, so that in th© above assays the volatile matter 
appears unduly high. Much of the volatile matter is, of course, occluded 
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gas, such as carbon dioxide, which would be driven off in the upper part 
of the producer and have no thermal value in the engine. Particularly 
is this so with hard wood charcoal, as is shown by the following results 
got by distilling at a barely visible red heat, so that the temperature was 
far below that required to form carbon monoxide:— 

Willow yielded 33*6 vols. gas. j at barometer 25 ‘8 ins. 

Kafir Thorn ,, 71*4 ,, ' 

Karree ,, 93*6 ,, ) thermometer 75^ F. 

Thus, then, tlie Mnalysis of the willow charcoal for the purpose in 
hand, should read : - 

Total water ... 

Volatile mattei 

Carbon 

Ash 

1 ()()•()() 


6'6 
4-88 
85 ’5 
8-52 


And il now becomes evident why tliis charcoal is so efficient, in spitc‘ of 
its lar"e relative volume. Taking the other extieme. we have for 
kan*e<‘: 


Total water 7*8 

Volatile matter 22 2 

Carlxm d()*92 

Ash 3-08 


10 ( )•()() 


This sample oi karree charcoal yielded a small quantity of combusl- 
able gas, but not enough to affect the fact that it contains much less carbon 
than willow. Making due allowance for variations in different burnings, 
it may be taken that mllow charcoal is 20 per cent, better than the 
others weight for weight, and so has only to be fed 10 per cent, faster 
into the producer to make up for its one-third greater volume. Water 
in charcoal to the extent found in above samples is not deleterious, not- 
withstanding that a lot of heat is lost by evaporating it, because the gas 
must be cooled down before it reaches the engine, and so long as enough 
steam can be generated by the heat left in the gas before it leaves the 
producer, there is no object in having the charcoal absolutely dry. 
Although all these charcoals are quite good for the purpose, yet there 
are additional advantages for wdllow in that it only requires half the 
labour t^) cut and prepare for charcoal making, and that it is one of the 
quickest growing trees and is easily propagated by cuttings. These con- 
siderations are important to farmers using suction gas along rivers where 
the willow ffourishes. 

Comparing anthracite with cliarcoal, several factors have to be con-^ 
sidered, apart from the relative price of the two fuels at any given spot. 
The chief of theee are:— (1) The percentage of ash in the anthracite. (2) 
Its clinker-fomaing properties, (3) Tlie percentage of anthracite thrown 
away with the ash and clinker (4) Its corrosive effects on producer and 
ougiue. Although there can be no doubt that good anthracite is to be 
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had in South Africa, yet it is the writer’s experience that that deliveored 
to oonsumers in Griqiialand West is very high in ash, the lowest of serveral 
-assays being 17 per cent. This would not be so bad did it not prevent the 
^‘ombustion of all the carbon present, but it is found that in order to keep 
up the gas supply, the coal has to be raked out before it is perfectly con- 
sumed to the centre of each piece. All this will no doubt be improved 
by careful sorting and washing of the coal, and by slight modifications 
in the producers. Taking the present state of things, it is perfectly safe 
to say that whei*e anthracite costs X3 per ton, tliere chaffeai is worth 
£3 10s. at least for irrigation purposes, and more still in towns where 
power users are desirous of eliminating the evil odours that are unavoid- 
able for the few minutes while blowing up for a start, but it may interest 
some to know that the smell while running can be got rid of by passing 
the exit scrubber water through a barrel of hardwood charcoal. Seeing 
the enormous amount of timber, within easy reach of the railways, that 
is not of value for other uses, it may safely be predicted that a considerable 
charcoal industry will spring up in the near future. 



LAND IRRIGATION PROJECTS. 


SERVICES OF GOVERNMENT ENGINEERS FOR SURVEY ANI> 

INVESTIGATION. 


The Secretary tnr Public Works has issued a Govcrniueiit Notice, 
dated November 3rd, iu wliich it is notified (in terms of Scetion 15 (f) of 
Act 32, of 190G), that engineering assistance may be obtained by farmers 
in the preparation of surv^eys or plans and estimates iov Irrigation Works 
upon the subjoined terms and conditions. 

AppIicantsS must l>e hana fide fanners. aJid the owncis of the land 
wliicli it is pro[>osed to bring under imgation. 

Govei’iiment Notice No. 708 of 1907 is cancelled. 

TERMS AND CONDITIONS. 

1. Infocm.vi. Advick vviTHorT Firm on Office Work. 

1. Infonnal advice of a general cliaracier will be given free of charge 
by the Director of Irrigation or by Circle Engineers at their respective 
headquarters to applicants making inquiry by letter or in j^erson. pro- 
vided that such advice does not involve preparation of any drawings or 
spe<*ial oifiee work. 

2. Similarly infonnal advice of a general character will be given free 
of charge by officers on tour, proxdded (a) that no surveys will be made 
nor any plans or drawings prepared; rough sketches may, however, be 
furuislie<l to illustrate advice given; (h) that the officer affording such 
advice be not detained in connetdion with any individual ease for a perfixl 
exceeding 24 hours. 

3. Applications for advice under the last preceding section (te., for 
advice to l>c rendered on the site of any contemplated irrigation work by 
an officer on tour) may Ix' made to any Civil Commissioner; to the Direc- 
tor of Irrigatimi in Cape Town ; or, to the Circle Engineei-s at Robertson 
and Grahamstown. Sucli applications should be substantially on Form 

A, ’’ subjoined, and will be de^ilt with with the least possible delay in 
the most camvenient sequence of farms affected, according to relative geo- 
graphical position; means of communication; and, similar considerations. 
Officers on tour will in all eases follow a route defined with reference to 
the genera! requi remen tvS of their duties, and each applicant under this 
section to whovse application attention can be given during any particular 
tour will a.s far as possible be advised beforehand of the route Uy l>e pur- 
sued so far as it affects his individual application, and of tlie extent to 
which he will be required to provide transport for the advising officer 
under the guarantee embodied in Form ''A/' 
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II. SrRVEYS AND PROFESSIONAL AdVICB INVOLVING INTENTION, nOt 

exceeding Three Days. 

4. In the event of any applioant on receipt of advice under the pre- 
ceding section desiring that minor field operations arising out of such 
advice be at once undertaken, the advising officer, subject to the exigencies 
of other duty, will forthwith proceed to carry out such field operations on 
completion by the applicant of the guarantee contained in Form “ B 
subjoined : provided that the period involved does not exceed three days, 
including travelling time to the next succeeding point to which applicant 
may have undertaken to provide transport. 

5. The officer cairying out preliminary field surveys under the piecedr 
ing section wall advise the applicant accordingly, and report the advice 
thus given to the Director of Irrigation, who, if necessary, wall subse- 
quently communicate further wdth the applicant. 

6. The field works contemplated by the preceding sections are minor 
surveying operations, such as running a line of levels, setting out a fur- 
row, or similar w^ork which can be disposed of on the spot witliout involv- 
ing subsequent office work. 

III. Surveys an’d Professional Assistance involving Detentions er- 

reediiiy Thuee Days. 

7. Any applicant desiring professional assistance likely to oixmpy 
more than three days .shall apply for advice on the subjoined Form “ C." 
Any applica-iioii made under the preceding sections which may l>e esti- 
mated to entail field work for a period exceeding three days may be 
similarly dealt wath, 

8. The completed form may be forwarded, as in Section 3. to any 
Civil Commissioner, to the Director of Irrigation in Cape Town, or to 
the Circle Engineers at Robeilson and Grahamstown, and the applicant 
will thereafter be advised of the amount wrhich he will be re(|uii'ed to 
deposit in respect of the professio):.al assistance desired. In arnving at 
the amount of this deposit, allowance will be made for tlie cost of any 
office work entailed in addition to the field work. If possible, an estimate 
will also be given of the probable cjost entailed in contingent soiwicee 
which may lx? required, such as transport for the officer engaged in field 
work ; lalx>ur ; materia.ls ; or, the like. 

9. If thereafter the applicant shall desire tliat the services of a 
Government officer be made available, upon receipt of the deposit, ar- 
rangements will be made for completion of the investigation wath all due 
despatch, an intimation being given to the applicant of the approximate 
date upon which work can be taken in hand. 

10. In addition to the deposit provided for in Section 8, applicant® 
will be required to provide suitable moans of transport for the officer con- 
cerned during the period devoted to work in the field ; to supply any 
unskilled labour that may be required; and to provide for any other 
contingent services ; failing this the applicant will be required to pay 
the Government the cost of any outlay incurred upon transport, labour 
or other contingent services. 

IV. Advice on Projects not prima faeie involving Surveys or other 

Field Work. 

11. Any applicant desiring proleesional advice which prima fad^ 
may not involve field work or a spedal visit to the site of proposed opera- 
tions may, as provided for in Section 1 above, address inquiries to the 
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Director of Irrigation or to Circle tingiiieers in any convenient farm. 
Should such inquiry, however, involve special office work or the prepara- 
tion of drawings, the applicant will be furnished with an estimate of the 
amount te be deposited in respect to the service desired. On acceptance 
of this estimate, the necessary steps will be taken, subject to the exigencies 
of the Department and to the sj>ecial approval of the Minister. 


V. T>etailed Advice in projects ixvoi.vinc Purveys and other Field 

Work. 


12. Sliould any applicant after investigatioii of a project under any 
proc’cciing sec'tion desire to be furnished with more complete detailed in- 
formation, a lump sum estimate of the total cost likely to Ik‘ entailed by 
the necessary field and offic'e operations will he furnished, and upon ac- 
ceptance of this c.stimate by the applicant and subje<‘t to the approval 
of the Minister and U> the exigencies of che Dopaiiinent the work will I>e 
undertaken with the least possible delay. 


VT. Applic ations for Irrigation Loans under .fioOO : Information to re 

SUPPLIED RY Applicant. 


13. Under Section 102 (^f Act 32 of 1900, loans under may Ik) 

granted without submission of detailed plans and sj>ecifi cations, but with 
a view t^> oiiabliug the feasibility and probable efficiency of the proposed 
works to receive duo consideration, the particulars set forth in Fonu 
“ D, ’ subjoined, must ac•c(^mp^^nv the original Application for a Loan. 


VII General 


14. The foregoing regulations will apply /o aJI for pro- 

fessional assistance in rc'spect to land irrigation proposals irrespective of 
whether it is intended that the works should subsequently Income the 
subject of an application for a Government Loan under Part VII. of 
Act 32 of 1906, or whether they are proposed to be executed with funds 
derived from other sources. If preferred, applicants may engage the 
services of Engineers in private practice for the investigation of any pro- 
ject, and if schemes so prewired are at the outset submitted in a satisfac- 
tory^ b/rin, iKv charge will he made for any advice given in respect to any 
alterations oi* developments. In the event, however, of any special ex- 
penditure from public funds being found netet^sary owdng to imsatisfactory 
er deftxdive original preparation of any scheme, the applicant will be 
required before any local investigation is uudeiiakeii to guarantee }>ay- 
mciit of such sum as may he fixed in consideration of the circumstances of 
each case. 

15. These regulations are subject to such alterations or amendmeiita 
as may from time to time be notified, and no liability shall attach to the 
Ooveniment in respect to matters arising heieunder. 
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FORM “A/’ 

LAM) IRRIGATION RROJKGTS. 

APFI. R ATION RNDER SECTION 5. PART I., OP GOVERNMENT NOTICE 

No. 1248 OP 1908. 


Dali* ... 


'I'u the 

Apj>lira(ion is hereby made for pi-iTessional advieo in respect to the initiuiion of 
an irrigation project under Section 6 of Government Notice No, 1248 of 1908, with 
the terms of which I have fully ac(juainted myself and by which 1 hereby agre<‘. to 
be fully bound in all respects. 

1 guarantee, and undertake when called upon to provide suitable transport between 
such points a.s may lx* indicated to me for any officer deputed to visit my fann in 
pursuance of this application, and failing such provision on my pari to j>ay the actual 
cost incurred in transport between such points. 

Signature of applicant 

Division 

FieUlaornetcy . . . 

Name of Farm 


PGRM “ \\r 


LAND IHRIGA'J'IDN PRO.IEC'IS. 


APPLICATION UNDER SECTION 4. PART 11. . OF REGULATIONS UNDER 
(U)VERNMENT NOTRT: No. 1248 OF 1908. 


1 hereby guarantee* and undertake to pay to the Civil Commissioner of 

the sum of £ , being payn»ent at the rate of £1 per 


day for day.^ in respect of field work to be performed at 

my rerjiiest by in (onnection with a 


proposed land irrigation sch(?me on my farm in 

the Division of 

I further guarantee to provide during operations in the field for the supply of 
any unskilled labour, materials or other contingent services required, to the satisfac- 
tion of the said officer, or failing such supply by me to pay the actual cost incurred 
upon such services. 

Signature of applicant . * 

Date 

Witnesses *. — 

1 

2 
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KORM “ C.” 


LAM) IRRKiATlON RRO.JE( TS. 


.APTLICATIOX FOR SURVEY AM) I \ VESTIGATJO V INDER SECTION 7, 
PART III.. OF (lOVERNMENT NOTICE Nf». 1248 OF 1908. 


Address. 




To the (1) ('ivil ( ’onmiis.sioner , , 

or (2) 'Fhc Diiertor of Irrigation. Cape 'I’own. 
or (i^) d’he Cir< le Kngirjeer. (Traham.stown. 

Robertson . 

Application is hereby made for the s<‘rvi<es of a ftovernment lOngineer fur llie 

smvey and investigation of the land irrigation project deseribod l)elo\v. under llie 

t4Tms and conditions stated in Oovernnient N'otie'e No. 1248 of 1908. with all of 

which I have f\diy ac (puiinted myself, and by which T lu-reby agiee to be fully 

bound in all ies))ects. 

(Signature of Apfdicant.) 


(ti/iiuil ih'itrtifti'iii *>! 

]. I 

2. /'o hi rnt 1,1 t '■ u 

^). ittidnlinij farms (i/uf nn n fn In nrnidhil : 

Xaiiies or Numbers of Fartus. 

Names ol Owners. 

Aiea to be itrigated in each Farm. 

4, Chirf rhisd s of rrops to )>e irrigated a)id lime ot \< ar during wide h \valc*r will 
be rc'cjuired fc»r eac li c reep : 

5. Sfunrt lioin u'Jli'/i u'dir/ is to hi ohlai/iril . whetlicr troin . 

i/fi Storage' 

(hj Stream or Ri\er ... 

(e) Fountain, well or imrcdmle. etc. 

6 .\ofn/i of irnrks jtro jhisnl . State as full }>articu)ais as j>os>iblc' regarding the 
site, nature and dimensions of each proposed work; the ]irc»bable position, length, 
and height ot eadi weir oi- dam; tiie nature of the* rc»c k C)i soil u]>on which it will 
b(' tornded : i fu material available for < (»nsti uetion ; llie )»rol)able length of each 
furrow, etc. 


FORM “D." 


L.VM) IRUIOATION PRO.IEt PS. 


APPLK ATION FOR l.OAN NOT EXCEEDING CNDEH SEl'TlON 13, 

PART VT.. OF (UfVKRXMENT NOTICE No. 1248 OF 1908. 


Signature of a}>plicant 

Address 

Date 
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fii'nvral dvi^cnjttvm of Project. 

1. Dividon 

2. F ield-corne.tr y 

3. DetaiU reyording farruA and area to he irrigated : — 

[a] Names or Numbers of Farms. 

(h) Names of Owners. 

(r) Area to he irrigated in each Farm. 

4. Chief rtfme.'< of nopH to be irrigated and time of year during which water will 
be required for each crop : — 

5. Sovrre from xrhirh water ii< to he obtained . whether from : 

(a) Storage 

(/>) Stream or River 

(c) Fountain, well or borehole, etc , 

6. Xaturr of work a pro pirat’d. State as full particulars a.s possibh* regarding the 
.site, nature and flimension.s of each proposed work: 

The probable po.dtion, length, and height of each weir or dam ; 

The nature of the rock or soil upon whh h it will be founded ; 

The material available for construction ; 

The probable length of each furrow, etc. 

7. ('(r<t. Data and Extxmateft. (o) Rates of wages ruling lo< ally : (h) Plant to be 
employed in construction ; (c) Estituated cost per unit laid dowui at the work of any 
material.s not locally produced but which it is proposed to u.se. such as cement, iron 
or other piping, Huming or siinilai tmitc'rial : {d) Quotations received for any pumping 
machinery, windmills, or the like, .should the employment of sm h Ik^ contemplated. 



SULPHUR AS A PEST REMEDY. 


By Dr. C. F. Jukitz, Senior Gcrv'criinient Analyst. 

Enquiries havo frequently been made with regard to the class of 
sulphur suit^able for combatting oidium on vines, scab on sheep, and .scale 
in orchards. It has been the endeavour of the laboratory staff as far as 
possible to meet the difficrulties, and to reply to the questions thus placed 
before them in individual correspondence; but new problems arc con- 
tinually arising, and of late there has been such an increasing amount of 
enquiry in relation to the whole subject that it has l>een thought desirable 
to deal with the matter iti a rather more comprehensive manner than 
hitheiio. 

Of tlie tlirec aj)plications of sulphur above mentioned, its employ- 
ment against oidium, oi’, as it is occasionally termed, powdery mildew^ of 
the vine, is that which is generally regarded as the most exacting in its 
demands upon the purity and general excellence of quality of the sulphur. 
It has been a widely accepted belief that while for vine-sulphuring none 
but the very best sulphur (an be used, it does not matter in the slightest 
what class of arti( le is employed for sheep-dipping, and for fruit trees a 
half-way-house kind of sulphur is well adapted. Experience proved that 
these opinio'iis were not in every icspcct well founded, and so of late the 
pendulum has swung an opposite extreme, and the view is now put 
forward that, in order to participate in the composition of an effective 
sh(Hq) dip, sulphur must possess all the qualities which havo been con- 
sidered essential U» render it suitable as a fungicide against oidium. That 
these views have been prevalent is showui by the questions which have 
bwn put by merchants and farmers at various times during the last 
iifteeii years. It is well, therefore, that avc examine the subject at some 
detail. 


FlOI K Sri.PHUK AND PYoWElLS OF SULPUIH. 

Bv way (d preface, a few not unimportant points may lx‘ referred to 
in connection with tlie foinis in which sulphur is met with in commerce. 
In its crude form, sulphur is found mixed with limestone, gypsum, etc., 
in the volcanic districts of Sicily. It is thoi*e separated from the ore by 
fusion, when the sulphur melts out, forming the article eonunonly called 
crude hrinistfutr. Crude Sicilian sulphur, the raw product obtained by 
the fusion proce^is at the mines, usually contains from 4 to 12 per cent, 
of impurities. There are over 600 mines at work, and these produce on 
the spot the raw article as exported from Sicily. There could scajvely 
he> a cheaper form of sulphur, and, although capable of many employ- 
ments, brimstone as imported into England cannot be used for all pur- 
poses — for making gunpowder, for instance — and hence it is often refined 
from its earthy impurities by distillation or sublimation. The vapour 
wdiich arises from the heated sulphur passes over into a cold condensing 
ehamber, where the sudden cooling causes the sulphur to deposit, like 
a yellow snow, in a veiy fine state of division. 
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This v€ry finely divided sulphur is scraped out and appears upon 
the market as flowers of sulphur. When the sublimation has been going 
on for some days, the condensing chamber becomes so warm that the 
sulphur no longer condenses to the solid state as flowers, but collects at 
the bottom of the chamber as a liquid : this liquid sulphur is drawn into 
cylindrical moulds, whei^ it solidifies into the roll sulphur of commerce. 
Roll sulphur is frequently crushed and ground, and is then sold as flour 
sulphur. 

During tlie sublimation the impurities remain behind, and the sul- 
phur that passes over into the condensing chamber is almost absolutely 
pure. Tt follows, therefore, from what has been said above, that aa fai* 
as pui'ity goes, flowers of sulphur and flour sulphur are equally good, 
but it is not always practicable to grind the roll sulphur quite as finely 
as the sudden cooling of its vapour may cause the flowers of sulphur to be. 

As a means of distinguishing between flowers of sulphur and the 
finest grades of flour sulphur, it may be said that flowers invariably jme- 
sess the distinct yellow colour which is so well known as associated with 
sulphur : flour sulphur, when only coarsely ground, exhibits the same 
yellow colour, but, the more finely it is crush^, the lighter in colour it 
becomes. Whitedicss, therefore, does not necessarily indicate impurity, 
but simply a very finely ground roll sulphur. 

It is woi'th remenil>ering that fine sulphur occupies much more space 
than coarse sulpliur. If a certain quantity of coarsely ground sulphur 
just fills one bag, it is quite likely that fine flowers of sulphur may nearly, 
if not entirely, fill two bags of the same size. Hence it follows tliat the 
bigger the bag needed to contain a given weight of sulphur, the finoi" 
will be the sulpliur. This is evidenced in the appended illustration, Fig. 
1, which shows the comparative volume occupied by four sulphurs re- 
cently examined in the Goverumont Laboratory. Equal weights of 
sulphur were taken, and the quantity contained in each tube weighed 
exacitly five grammes. 

Another class of sulphur that ha^ recently been put on the market 
is the so-called crystalline sulphur. It is obtained by pumping large 
quantities of melted sulphur into bins, and allowing the liquid to solidify 
by c(K>ling. It is then broken up into lumps by means of pickaxes, and 
sold in that condition. 

Having said this much with regaid. to the principal forms of sulphur 
in extensive commercial use, we may pass on to brief consideration of 
sulphur in its three chief applications as a fungicide and insecticide 

Sulphuring of Vines. 

We take the treatment of oidium to begin with. Close on sixty 
years have passed since the dusting of powder^ sulphur over the affected 
vines was first introduced in France as a remedy against this pest. Tlie 
action of the sulphur is considei'od to lie in the de^ructive effect on the 
mycelium and spores of the fumes which it gives off when the weaHier is 
warm enough. The fumes do not appear to come off unless the air- 
temperature is above 75^ F. In proportion as the weather is warmer 
their action increases, and at 100® F. their evolution and destroying 
effect on the fungus prexjeeda most energetically. Above 110® F. the 
sulphur injures not, only the fungus but the vine itself. It is not positively 
known whether these fumes are simply sulphur vapour or whether the 
activity consists also in the presence of sulphurous oxide or of stdphuretted 
hydrogen. 
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As to the application of the sulphur to the vines, it has been found 
that wlien the leaves are wet the tendency of the sulphur is to collect 
into patches, and so to exert its action only on those parts with which! 
it is in immediate contact, leaving other parts unacted upon. A some- 
what similar feature, under other conditions, will be alluded to at a 
later stage. 



Figr, 1. -Comparative volume of fine and coarse : Sulphurs. 

It may be presumed that if its remedial effects result from the fumes 
which it evolves in warm weather, it may suffice to scatter the sulphur 
on the ground below the vines. Experience has shown that this presump- 
tion is not borne out in practice unless the weather is so warm that 
sulphur placed directly on the vines causes a burning of the leaves. It 
follows thei-cforo that to exert its proper effect the sulphur must be in 
actual contact witli all the diseased parts of the vine. 

C 
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Fineness. 

In order that the contact just referred to may be thorough and 
continuous, it is very obvious that the sulphur must be in the condition 
of an exceedingly fine powder. And this is necessary also for another 
very important reason : the finer the particles of sulphur, the more sur- 
face there will be exposed to the oxidising influence of the air, and hence 
the more fumes will be produced, so that, other things being equal, the 
more effective will be the action sought to be produced ; the more perfect, 
too, will be the distribution of which the sulphur is capable, and the 
closer will it adhere to the vines. 

To test the degree of fineness, aa it is called, of any particular 
sample of sulphur, an apparatus called Chanoel s Sulforimeter is usually 
employed. The method of applying this test is fairly simple. The sul- 
forimeter is a tube of even bore, of about 12 to 15 mm. diameter.* This 
tube is graduated in degrees from zero to 100, and when filled to the 100 
line holds exactly 25 cc. at 17*5^ C. It is at this latter temperature 
that the tests should be made, for an increase of 2^ C. raises the fineness 
Chancel. The sulphur to be tested is first sifted through a sieve with 
a mesh of 1 sq. mm., and is then spread out on a sheet of paper. Five 
grammes, colle^ed from various portions of the sample, ax*6 weighed out 
and placed in the tube; into the latter absolute ether, free from water, 
is now poured up to the 50® mark, and the sulforimeter is energetically 
shaken until the contained sulphur is free from lumps. More other is 
then added to about four or five degrees ahovt the 100^ mark, and the 
mixture is again shaken energetically. The tube is very gently placed 
at rest in a perfectly upright position, and when the sulphur particles 
have all settled the reading of the upper surface of the sulphur is taken. 
As the reexilt of the first reading is usually too high, the shaking process 
is to be repeated four or five times, and the reading taken on each oc- 
casion, Tliere may be a variation of about 2® Chancel in different tests. 

It has been commonly held that, in order to be effective against 
oidium, the fineness of sulphur should not fall below 60^ Chancel when 
tested as above described, being taken as a normal standard. The 
scale of degrees is, of course, purely arbitrary, and sulphur of the re- 
quisite degree of fineness is not always easily procurable, and used, to 
vary considerably from year to year. According to Die W einl ailin' ^ a 
German paper devoted to the culture of the vine, the finest sulphur ex- 
amined during 1879 registered 82^ Chancel, but in 1880 no finer sulphur 
than 72® was procurable, and by 1881 the maximum fineness had 
dropped to 60®. About fifteen years ago sulphurs much above 50^ in 
fineness were not easily procurable in Cape Town, and the specimens 
then purchased for testing purposes varied between 47^ and 53®. 

Purity. 

It may possibly have been due to the comparative coarseness of the 
article then in use that the practical results in the vineyards were of 
a nature to give rise to numerous complaints, but at all events it was 
asserted at fruit growers' conferences that the quality of sulphur on 
the market was such as to make it practically worthless, and the idea soon 
found wide currency tliat the sulphur imported into the Colony was 
impure, and contained admixtures of inert matter. There has never been 
any foundation whatever for such to opinion. The sulphurs examined in 


* The appearance of the sulforimeter i» shown in the illostrAtion already referred to : 

see Fig. 1. 
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the Governinent Laboratory havo always averaged great purity, and it 
may have been their comparative coarseness that originated the ineffi- 
ciency complained of at the time. It may, however, be of interest to 
record some actual figures regarding the purity of sulphuirs examined in 
the laboratory, and for that purpose the samples thus analysed during 
the last ten or eleven yeai's are taken : they are not very numerous, for 
the reason that the purity of the imported sulphur ceased to be ques- 
tioned as soon as assurance could be given that the surmised adidtera/- 
tion of tlie article had no basis in fact. Tiie following table gives the 
figures in regard to the sulphurs tested for purity during the years men- 
tioned, and they include ground sulphur as well as flowers of sulphur: — 



No. of samples 

Percentage of pure sulphur found. 

Year. 

tested for 



purity. 

Minimum. Maximum. Average. 


18‘J7 ... 


... ' 1 

; 


99-07 

1898 ... 


... ! H 

99*7:; 

99*81 

99 • 78 

1899 ... 


... i Nil. 

— 

— 


19<X) ... 


. . . ! .”) 

98-19 

99*87 

99-2.5 

1901-4 


Nil. 

— 

! 

— 

1905 ... 


... i 4 

tKS • 89 

99 * 80 

99*44 

190() ... 


6 

98 •.*',2 

99*82 ! 

99*32 

1907 ... 


... 1 1 

— 

— ■ 

98*29 

1908 ... 


... 1 9 

95*25 

99*84 : 

98*50 

Summary 

29 

9:V25 

99*84 

99*07 


Only in two case.? did the percentage of pure sulphur in a sample 
fall below 98 ; both of these were examined during the current year : in 
one, the sulphur which showed 93*25 per cent., the explanation given 
was that five per cent, of a foi'eign ingr^ient had been added, when pre- 
paring the sulphur for market, in order to prevent the rolling or balling 
together of the sulphur particles, and with the special object of maintain- 
ing throughout a very fine state of division.* The other siunplo of ap- 
parently low purity containcnl 97*28 per cent, of sulphur, but this was 
duo to the fact of the article being more moist than is usually the 
ciise: it contained as much as 2*37 per cent, of moisture. 

Dampness of Sulphur. 

The point raised in connection with the two sfimples just alluded to 
o{>ens up a phase of the subject which needs more than a mere passing 
word. In 1894, when sulphuis were being tested in this laboratory for 
vineyard use, the only quality other tlian fineness that had been generally 
looked upon as essential was general purity, that is to say, freedom from 
inactive substances. During that year, however, experiments were made 
from which it was concluded that, advantageous as it was to employ 
sulphur of a high degree of fineness, the advantage became counter- 
baJanced if the quality of fineiicss were insisted on too exclusively, and 
compensating disadvantages then, became liable to appear. To illustrate: 
Ten samples of sulphur were examined in the Government laboratory, 
of which four exce^ed 60^ Chancel in fineness, one being as high as 

•Analysis showed this article to contain r>*0H per cent, of solid matter other than 
sulphur, and 1*67 per cent, of moitture. The balling ” qualities are thus accounted for. 
Allusion is made to this balling or clogging further on in this paper. 

0 2 
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69* Cliancel. If fineness were the only quality, besides purity, essential 
for efficacy in vine sulphuring, it could have been expected that goodi 
results would follow the use of those four sulphurs ; certainly better re- 
sults than one cjould hope to attain with the coarser sulphurs. Such 
expectations were, nevertheless, not borne out in. practice. Practical 
experiments were instituted, in the Government vineyards at Groot Coii- 
stantia: a sulphur of 57 30 fineness was tested against two others of re- 
spectively 64^ and 65^, the same brand being, in each case, used on the 
same plot of vines right through the season, and the applications being 
made simultaneously on all the plots. The finer brands showed no 
superiority over the coarser one, and the conclusion arrived at by the 
late Mr. J. P. de AVaal, at that time officer in charge of Groot Con- 
stantia, was that excepting the use of a too poarse sulphur, the effect 
of sulphuring against oidium depends certainly more on the mode of 
application and the conditions of the weather during and after the opera- 
tion than on the fineness of the article. Given a series of calm sunny 
days, a sulphur of 55' 6*^ of fineness will have an excellent effect, wdieroas 
the finest and best of sulphurs will have hardly any effect in damp, 
windy, and rainy weather." Mr. Do Waal had been moved to this con- 
clusion partly because of the fact that the two sulphurs of 64 and 65 
degrees fineness were found to possess a “ clogginess " which rendered 
their uniform application difficult, while the coarser sulphur was always 
powdery and could bo applied as a fine cloud. 

The addition of some lime proved to be a means of overcoming the 
“ clogginess," but this, of course, at once made the sulphur less pure, 
and at the same time direct loss resulted because it was found that more 
or less of a lumpy mass of lime and sulphur, incapable of dissemination, 
was formed. 

This brought experiment back from the vineyard to the laboratory. 
Sieve tests were applied, and it was found that, while the coarser sulphur 
(57*3^) readily passed entirely through a sieve of 40 meshes per linear 
inch, the other two (64° and 65®) left on the sieve a residue of fr'om 20 
to 25 per cent. It seemed strange that the finer sulphurs should not 
pass through a sieve that allowed the coarser one to pass through freely, 
and so a microscopic examination of the three sulphurs was made, and 
the whole mystery became clear. In the coarser sulphurs each individual 
particle was distinct and detached from the others, whei*eas the partick^s 
of the finer sulphurs were joined to each other in strings or in irregular 
groups, with the nett result that the sulphur particles thus cohering 
together, became virtually coarser than even the 57'3 sulphur. When 
the sulphur is shaken up with ether in the sulforimeter, this fact would 
not be observable. In order to find out what the cause of this cohesion 
was, a little investigation was made, and showed that while the sulphur 
which passed readily through the sieve contained only 11 per cent, of 
modsturo, the finer sulphurs contained respectively '43 and *57 per cent, 
of moisture. It was, therefore, evidently the larger proportion of mois- 
ture that caused that coherence of particles in the finer sulphurs, result- 
ing in the clogginess, apparent dampness, and consequent uneven dis- 
tribution, frim ^ich defects the coarser sulphur was entirely free. 

Presence of Free Sulphuric Acid. 

Further investigations were then made in the laboratory in order to 
ascertain w'hat the dampness itself was caused by, and it was found in 
the case of some brands that a noticeable— although very minute — quan- 
tity of sulphuric acid had remained in the prepared sulphur. Tliis sul- 
phuric acid had clearly been formed during the preparation of the flowersi 
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of sulphur by sublimation.* The sulphur upon which this investigation 
was first conducted was of the highest class as regards what had ^ways 
boon considered the essentials of an excellent article for vine-sulphuring: 
it was very pure (containing 99*62 per cent, of pure sulphur); it was, 
moreover, of an exceptionally high degree of fineness (72*7^ Chancel); 
but it contained ‘3 per cent, of moisture. Under those circumstances 
it was not surprising that it was rather clotty, and failed to pass readily 
through a fine sieve. Tli© clottiness was apparently due to the dampness, 
very slight although that dampness was, and this in turn was duo to the 
trace of sulphuric acid which the sulphur contained, for sulphuric acid 
is very hygroscopic, that is to say, it possesses the property of attracting 
and absorbing inoisture from the air. The clots could very easily bo 
pulverised by slight pre.ssure of the fingers, but their existence seemed 
quite sufficient to impair the distributive qualities of the sulphur, and 
hence to constitute a practical objection to its use on the part of farmers. 

It appears that in sulphurs having a fineness above 77^ Chancel, 
free sulphuric arid is usually present in greater or less dcgi*ec owing to 
the oxidation of the too finely divided sulphur particles. From this it 
follows oven moro clearly that too high a degree of fineness may bring 
com pe n sa t i n g d i sa d v an t ages. 


' Sum MARY. 

To sum up the salient |Kjints from the foregoing remarks: Sulphur, 
whether ground or flowers, if it is to be effectual for destroying oidiuir., 
should possess cerfain pliysical and chemical properties. Of these the 
most ijiiportant are: - 

/. rjiysical. — (1) Fineness. (2) Uniformity of fineness. (3) Absence 
of clogging tendency. 

//. -■ (1) Purity. (2) Freedom from moisture. (3) Free- 

dom from hygroscopic substances. 

The tendency to clog may bo caused by chemical defects (such as the 
presence of an undue amount of moisture, or of other impurities); it 
may also result from the physical nature of the sulphur particles, 
whether globular, elongated, etc. 

Tlio few facts st:ited demonstrate that chemical purity alone is not 
a sufficient gauge of the suitability of sulphur for viticultural purposes, 
and as for the other chemical propeidies, they direrdly affect tlie physical 
qualities of the sulphur, so that the laboratory tA\st of the capacity of a 
sulphur for destroying oidiuin becomes resolved into a determination of 
its physical condition. Tlie apparatus called Chancers sulforimeter has 
been devised for the purpose of testing this physical condition, as far as 
it can he oxpresvsed in degrees, by the relative segregation of the particles 
when suspended in other. A good sulphur, according to Euioj^ean 
authorities, should luive a finenccjs of at least 60®. Several samples, how- 
ever, varying in fineness from 62® to 73®, when tested in the Govern- 
ment laboratorie.s, have been found to possess gi'oater disadvantages than 
coarser sulphurs, which averaged from 54® to 58®, but were more uniform, 
in grade. Such fairly coai’se sulphurs, say of 57® Chaficel, may l>e con- 
sidered as excellently suited for viticultural puiqxises in this Colony, 

' whose warm and sunny climate permits of a coai'ser sulphur being advan- 
tageously employed than can be effectively made use of in colder countries. 

In brief then a I’oliable sulphur must be: {a) Practically free from 
foreign substances ; {h) of fineness above say 55® Chancel ; (c) capable of 
free passage through a sieve of 40 meshes per linear inch. 

* To free entirely the Hublimed flowers of sulphur from this sulphuric acid is almost 
impractible, but the quantity should not be so large as to cause the dilficulties alluded to. 
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Comparative Adaptability for Vines. 


As already remarked, roll sulphur and flowers of sulphur are equally 
pure, hence, where chemical purity is the only requisite, the one can be 
used as well as the other. But in none of the cases that we have been 
considering is chemical purity the only requisite. We have seen that 
when fighting the oidiiun, otheo: important points are to be considered. 
One of these is fineness. Roll sulphur is often very finely ground, and 
is then sold as flour sulphur or triturated sulphur, but, unless a great 
deal of additional and needless expense be entered upon, it is seldom 
possible to grind roll aulphjir to the fineness of the higher grades of 
flowers of sulphur. Of course, when roll sulphur is ground as finely as 
it is possible to grind it, there will be in the ground material a vast 
amount of particles quite fine enough to be of effective service against 
the oidium, but there will also be very much that is not sufficiently fine, 
all of which latter must be regarded as so much waste. Now, if waste 
of sidphur were a very serious item, this would bo a real consideration, 
but it may well be asked whether such is the case. It may reason- 
ably be questioned whether more sulphur is not wasted by an im- 
proper method of applying fine flowers of sulphur than by scientifically 
applying a ground sulphur, which is — much of it, perhaps — so coarse 
that only a fractional part thereof is of real benefit. There is, for in- 
stance, the method of throwing on the sulphur by hand ; this, it is said, 
causes, on an average, a waste of 90 per cent, of the sulphur used. The 
method of sifting the sulphur on to the vines from perforated cans is 
possibly somewhat better, but this too causes much waste. It would 
seem to follow clearly that a cheaper ground sulphur can as well be used 
under circumstances of such prodigality as a more expensive article, and 
even the question of absolute purity becomes lees important, Ixxmuse, 
with a liberal application, there will always be sufficient fine sulphur 
to do the work. Tliis is the view that has of late b€>on taken at the 
University Agricultural Experiment SUtion, Berkeley, California, 
U.S.A., and has been so expressed by Mr. F. T. Bioletti, in Bulletin No. 
186 of that Station, on “ Oidiiun, or Powdery Mildew of the Vine.^* 

Any kind of sulphur in the condition of a powder," says Mr. 
Bioletti, in the publication just mentioned, ''will control the disease if 
used as directed. Coarse powders, however, must be used in much greater 
qixantities, and are more difficult to apply properly. The absolute purity 
of the sulphur is of little importance, provided there is no largo adultera- 
tion with inert and useless substances such as gypsum." He goes on to 
quote examples of sulphurs that had recently been examined at the 
station : both sublimed and ground sulphur are included. As to purity, 
as in our Colony, there was nothing better to be desired, but in the imr 
portant matter of fineness there were wide differences. The flowers of 
suJphur ranged from 40*0 to 66*8 degrees Chancel, the ground sulphurs 
from 34*0 to 61*6 degrees. One of the cheapest, a ground sulphur of 61*6 
degrees fineness, with very little coarse material, was considered of ex- 
cellent quality for vine sulphuring ; one of the worst for the purpose — 
its fineness was 34*0 — was also one of the most expensive amongst the 
gixmnd sulphurs, and consisted, when examined by the microscope, prin- 
cipally of large particles. Commercial flowers of sulphur of finest quality 
have been found to possess a fineness of from 76 to 90, but many good 
samples of that class have shown between 60 and 70 degrees. The fine- 
ness of ordinary ground sulphur is about 43 degrees, the best ground 
sulphurs ranging fro m 60 to 70 aad over.* Of thirty sulphurs examined 


As the illusttutions herewith show, ground sulphurs of about 70 degrees fineness 
have teen exazmned m the Government Analytiod Laboratory at Cape Town, and il 
ground roll sulphur of this fineness can be put on the market at one half the cost of the 
finest flowers of sulfur the probability is that any waste involved in its applioatioa will 
be compensated for by the comparative cheapness of the article. 
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at the station, all except two wecre considered to contain sufficient fine 
material to do effective work, the two exceptions being ground sulphurs 
of 34 '0 and 34*4 degrees fineness respectively. The rest of the samples 
ranged from 36*0 (a ground sulphur) to 66*8 (a sublimed sulphur). If 
application were made by hand or with perforated cans, any of these 
would perhaps be 
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Fig. 2. —Ground Sulphur, 73 . 


equally good — other 
than the two specially 
excepted — and under 
such circumstances it 
would be most advis- 
able to use the 
cheapest, for when, in 
any case, much sul- 
phur is wasted owing 
to wasteful manner of 
application, it does not 
matter whether 25 
per cent, or 50 per 
cent, of the sulphur is 
useless. 

At the same time 
these remarks must 
not be taken to imply 
that the coarser sul- 
phurs can always be 
made to do equally 
well with the finest ; 
such, it must be re- 
peated, is the case 
only where the mode 
of applying the sul- 
phur is defective. 

With good sulphur 
distributing machines 
the superiority of the 
finer grades distinctly 
tells, and — more espe- 
cially where economy 
in sulphur is desired 
-- it would assuredly 
be desirable to take 
advantage hereof by 
adopting these higher 
grades. 

Four micro-photo- 
graphs are attached 
for the purpose of illu- 
strating some of the 
sulphurs recently ex- 
amined in the Gov- 

ernment Analytical 3.-«iouna snlphur, 36". 

Laboratory at Cape Town. The samples from which these photographs 
wwe taken were the identical sulphurs already illustrated in connection 
with the subject of comparative volume and the Chancel test. The imi- 
form character of the finer ground sulphur (73°), as revealed by the 
microscope, is distinctly seen in Fig. 2, and comoares most favoiuably 
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with the article of 43^ finoncss which was locally purchased as flowers of 
sulphur (Fig. 5), and in which many large angular fra^gments are easily 
discernible. Of these two particular specimens, the ground sulphur is 
unquestionably to be preferred in all respects. 

Fig. 4 exemplifies 

not only the rounded 
character of the finer 
flowers of sulphur 
particles whereof they 
way of forming little 
strings or chains, 
while a glance at both 
the coarser specimens 
illustrated (Figs. 3 
and 5) will make it 
easier to understand 
how tlie much more 
massive nature of the 
particles wherof they 
are composed liinders 
the free access of air 
to all parts of the sul- 
phur, and thus pre- 
vents the ready pro- 
duction of the sul])hur 
fumes so easily formed 

Fifi.4-.FloweTH of Sulphur, r.7'. the finer sul- 

])hurs, whether ground 
or flowers, are used. 


Use of Sulpiu r in 

OU CH A KDS. 


hrom time to time 
various ex])enments 
have been made in 
the Government labor- 
at/ories in connection 
with the nse of sul- 
phur in the prepara- 
tion of lirne-sulphur- 
salt-soda washes as 
what have corao to be 
called ‘‘ scalecides.'" 
Lime • sulphur - salt 
washes compounded ac- 
cording to one recipe 
or another, have been 

Fig. fi.- Flower* of Sulphur, 43<>. 

in California as the 

standard remedy for San Jose scale. The use of such a mixture on fruit 
trees is of comparatively recent date, having developed out of ite employ- 
ment against scab in sheep no furtiher back than. 1886.* It was actually 

* The Government Entomologist informs me that he understands lime and sulphur 
sheep dips to have been used for scale in this Colony prior to the date mentioned. 
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a lim&'SuJphur sheep dip that was first put to this use, but the formula 
has since then undergone many modifications, and for tho purpose men- 
tioned its adoption against scale-pests is now quite recognised as a dis^ 
tinct function apai*! from its employment against scab. 

In the preparation of the wash, lime and sulphur are boiled in water, 
with or without salt, until the chemical action between the lime and the 
sulphur has caused the latter, either wholly, or in great part, to dissolve, 
producing a solution possessing the well-kixown insecticidal qualities. Sul- 
phur here constitutes the chief essentia], for by entering into chemical com- 
bination it forms compounds which are tho active agents in destroying the 
scale, and the effect of tho wash as an insecticide depends, therefore, very 
largely upon the proportion of sulphur employed in making up the 
mixture. 

Class of Sulphur for Scale Washes. 

It is obvious that the subject of fineness, so very essential in connec- 
tion with tho use of dry sulphur against oidium, occupies a far less im- 
portant position in regaid to liquid washes. Wholly unimportant it cer- 
tainly is not, for the hard big lumps of crystalline sulphur, or indeed of 
any sulphur that is in no sense a powdery cannot be of much use in making 
these washes, as even after prolonged boiling much free sulphur remains 
undissolved and is wasted in consequence. At the same time a powdery 
condition is as much as is requisite. Hence it is also obvious, that, since 
tlio only difference Ixetween ground roll sulphur (flour sulphur) and flowers 
of sulphur is that (d fineness, directly the latter ceases to be essential the 
one article can be used as well as the other. 

To a limitcKl extent g^round brimstone (or., native sulphur fused out 
frmn the ore, but unrefined) has boon used in making scale waslies, but its 
suitability for this purjKvso has not yet been sufficiently investigated, and 
would depend uj>on its purity, but if ground to powder or sifted and wm- 
para lively free from impurities, there seems to bo no reason why it should 
not do a.s well aiS Hour sulplnir for the purpose, especially as its compara- 
tive cheapness w'ould lesson tho cost of the scale wash. 

Tlio United States DepaHment of Agriculture lias compared the com- 
position of scale washes made with fiow'crs of sulphur and that of washes 
wlierein flour sulpliur has been used:* the conclusion come to was that no 
essential difference exists, practically all the sulphur, in each case, being 
dissolved by one hour’s boiling, but that 45 minutes generally sufficed. 
Ill “ crystalline sulphur, however, the amount left undissolvod varied 
greatly, and naturally depended upon the size of the lumps of sulphur, 
but the waste w’as so great as to render the use of this form undesirable. 
Even when finely ground at least lA hour and preferably 2 hours were 
necessary to dissolve most of the sulphur. 

Lime and Sulphur Sheep Dips. 

As already stated, the lime-sulphur scale wash is merely a develop- 
ment of the lime-sulphur sheep dip, and from adaptability for the one 
adaptability for the other naturally follows. As with the one, so with 
the other, the importance of fineness is much restricted, and, therefore, 
too, ground roll sulphur can bo used with quite as good results as flowers 
of sulphur. In both cases it would be unwise to waste on the production 
of a lime-sulphur dip, sulphur which has been rendered comparatively ex- 
pensive by the devotion of special attention to rendering it an article of 
extreme fineness. A cheaper, coarser (within limits) and less refined 
(again within limits) article will answer all the purpose of the finer and 
more costly article. 

*TJ.S.A. Dept, of Ag. Tear Book, 1D06, p. 438, 
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On the other hand, the free sulphuric acid usually present in the very 
fine sulphurs — i.e. of 77^ Chancel and over — is no bar to the use of the 
article for sheep dipping as it is in vine sulphuring. 

It is nob only, nor is it chiefly, or even largely, the sulphur as such 
that is the effective agent in these dips when prepared for use: it is the 
compound, or series of compounds, formed between the lime and the sul- 
phur and dissolved in the liquid whereon the activity of the dip depends. 
A good sulphur coupled with an efficient lime will give an im- 
perfect dip, and it would therefore be illogical immediately to ascribe such 
imperfection to the sulphur. It is the lime that brings the sulphur into 
solution, and usually it may be said that the more lime there is in solu- 
tion the more sulphur will dissolve. 

Amongst the many lime and sulphur dips analysed in the Govern- 
ment laboratories from time to time, the strongest ever examined pos- 
sessed a specific gravity of 1*308 and contained 17*19 per cent.* of lime 
and 35*29 of sulphur. The average quantities contained have been about 
9 to 12 per cent, of lime and 18 to 22 per cent, of sulphur, in a liquid pos- 
sessing a specific gravity somewhere about T022. 

Soda is now frequently substituted for lime in sheep dip as means of 
bringing sulphur into solution. The first occasion of such a soda-sulphur 
dip being submitted to the Government laboratories for analysis was in 
1899 : the opinion was then expressed that the mixture would probably 
prove effective in the destruction of the acarus, but that the possibility of 
deleterious effect on the wool or the sheep remained to be ascertained. 
Since then, however, this article has come into general use, and the possi- 
bility hinted at does not seem to have been experienced in actual working. 

Unboiled Lime-Sulphur Dips. 

Fifteen years ago some experiments were conducted in the laboratory 
to test the efficiency of the practice at that time in vogue amongst certain 
of the Eastern Province farmers of mixing the ingredients of the dip into 
a paste with cold wat* r, leaving them to interact on each other for four 
days. Whatever may happen where quicklime is employed, it was abun- 
dantly clear that the use of slaked lime under these circumstances in- 
volved a great waste of sulphur, and was therefore uneconomical. Of late 
years the Bureau of Chemistry of the United States has experimented with 
unboiled lime-sulphur dips. When caustic soda is added to the mixture, 
and hot water used, the waste of sulphur is greatly reduced, but then it 
is the soda rather than the lime that effects solution of the sulphur, and 
even then much of the latter remains undissolved. 

The heat generated by quicklime alone in slaking was evidently quit© 
insufficient to attain to the desired result, and even the addition of a large 
excess of lime failed to effeot satisfactory solution of the sulphur. 


[ * The expression per cent, is here for oonvenienoe used as indicating grammes per 

100 cubic centimetres.] 



THE POTTEBERG FARMS IN THE HEIDELBERG 

DISTRICT. 


MR. ANDERS OHLSSON’S GREAT ENTERPRISE. 


(Contributed by Chas. Marais.) 

Being under the impression that practically little or nothing is known 
of the extensive farming operations carried on in these parts by Mr. 
Anders Ohlsaon, of Cape Town, and thinking that your readers may be 
interested in the work which is being carried out, I will endeavour to give 
you a brief outline of what is being done, and at the same time I am en- 
closing a few photographs, which you may care to publish. 



‘ View of Potteberg Residence, showing some of the numerous outbuildings. 

The Potteberg Estates. 

It is nx>w barely five yea^rs since Mr. Ohlsson actually acquired this 
property intact, as it had to be purchased piecemeal from about eighteen 
or twenty different owners, which naturally necessitated very great 
patience, and an immense amount of determination, in many cases it 
eventually becxnning necessary to pay fancy prices in order to secure the 
property intact, or in one uninterru^ed block of land. 
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The property as it now stands, is in extent about 80,000 (eighty 
thousand) acres, and may be ro-uglily described as a peninsula with the 
sea coast as boundary on the south-west- and south-east, the eastern and 
north-eastern boundary being the Breede River, which is impossible to 
cross at any time except by boat. The river here is navigable for small 
steamers and sailing vessels for about 30 miles from the mouth. The 
whole of the Potteberg mountains practically lie within the property, the 
length of the so-called peninsula extending from Cape Infanta for a dis- 
tance of about 30 miles in a direct lino towards Swellcndam. 

Prior to Mr. Ohlsson's occupation of these farms — although owned by 
at least 18 owners, who in tlieir turn had numerous bijwoners or squatters 
— nothing whatever had been done in the way of improvements, the 



“ Pet Slave.” Imported thoroughbred Stallion. 

former inhabitants generally eking out an existence from the little 
stock they owned, and the letting of grazing rights during the summer 
months to the Ruggens farmers ; their motto apparently being, not “ How 
much can we do,” but ** How little can we do to eke out an existence.^' 
The buildings were, with one or two excei^tions, generally comprised 
of what is known as wattle and daub shanties, which, during the 
course of a year or two after Mr. Ohlsson's occupation, became ruins. In 
any circumstances, the buildings that did exist, at the time the pro- 
pei^iee were purcha^ were worthless, and practically upfit for the habi- 
tation of human beings. The farms may thecrefore be described, prior 
to Mr* Ohlsson’s occupation, as a huge extent of undeveloped waste land. 
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I shall now endeavour to give a rough outline in brief of what has 
been done in the short space of three years, since Mr. Ohlsson was placed 
in a position to start developing the property, and had it not been for 
the fact that up to within the last eighteen months it was practically 
impossible to obtain labour (the trouble being that the nearest village is 
32 miles distant) more than double the amount would in all probability 
have been carried out. Desperate attempts have been, and are still being, 
made to secure reliable experienced managers or sub-managers, but so 
far without success. This has naturally been a very serious drawback, 
and retarded progress, and to crown all, the great flood of December, 
1906 (when 26 inches of rain was registered in 27 hours) washed away 
many a hard day s toil and costly work, causing the loss of over £3,000. 



‘•Pasha;’ Imported Arab; Stallion. 
Buildings, 


Six large and useful well- ventilated dwelling-houses havo been 
erected at the various centres of the estate; twenty-eight shepherds and 
workmen’s cottages have been built, dotted all over the property. Stable 
accommodation for over two hundred horses has be^ erected, and 
besides these many of her outbuildings, such as forage stores, waggon sheds, 
n;iills, etc. All these buildings have been constructed of stone, and 
pointed in cement, of a very substantial nature, including every aliepherd’s 
cottage, which means that they have been erected for all timd, and will 
require very little repairing for many a year to come. 
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Three m^aigiiificent circular sheep-dip tanks have been constructed 
with cement, at convenient distances apart, in any one of which it is 
possible to dip effectually three to four thousand sheep in eight or ten 
hours, and this has already been repeatedly done. 

^eso buildings, every one of which is essential and necessary, have 
naturally cost thousands of pounds, and to give some idea of the enor- 
mous cost of carriage alone of goods and building material to these parts 
from the metropolis, I will mention one item, because of its bulkj nature. 
The estate is about 180 miles from Cape Town, and although a cask of 
cement, which is manufactured about two hundred miles inland in Europe, 
is brought by rail to the sea coast, is then shipped and brought six 
thousand miles oversea, is landed in Cape Town, and purchased from the 



Victor.” Colonial-bred Stallion. 


merchant there for 10». 6d. to 11s. per ca»k of 400 lbs.; but in order 
to g^ the cask of cement here on the Potteberg Estate, with a railway 
station 32 miles distant, the net cost is 23s., which means that the car- 
riage alone from Cape Town is one or two shillings more than the cost 
of manufacture, carriage from Europe, agent's fees, dock dues, etc., mer- 
chant's profits, and all combined; or, on the otW hand, the cask ot 
;cen^ works out at more than double the cost in Cape Town, Is it a 
^wonder our progress in this country is slow, and yet we are told that our 
’' railways cannot be ipade t^ wy- Naturally, produce sent from here to 
the markets is similarly handicappW. 
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Fencing. 

About eighty-five miles of very substantial fencing has been carried 
out, and the estate has been subdivided into 25 large camps; these 
are again being sub-divided into smaller ones. 

Tree Planting. 

Between twenty and twenty-five thousand trees have been planted, 
and are growing luxuriantly, thousands of which ai^e already beginning 
to make a very striking appearance all over the estate. The trees 
planted are principally of the Eucalyptus and Pinus varieties, all of 
which apparently thrive well, and especially the Sugar Gum (Evenly jfttis 



Bravado.” Imported Irish Hunter.” 

corynocalyx)y and the Evcalyphis cornutay which, seem to do well in the 
very poorest of soil, and are great drought resisters. All that seems to 
be necessary is to protect them from cattle. Moisten the ground well in 
which they are to be set before planting, and once im- 
mediately after planting, and they require no further care. 

The best time to plant in these parts is immediately after a good 
soaking rain at any time during the months of August, September, or 
October. We have, however, planted them with success throughout the 
yeaTi always watching our opportunity, when good soaking rains have 
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fallen. Our experience is that the best time to transplant the seedling 
is when it is from two toi three inckes high; when it reackee a foot or 
eighteen inches it doe® not do well, unless climatic conditions are very 
favourable, but generally it is a mistaike to allow the seedling to exceed 
six or seven inches in height before planting out. 

The object of these plantations is to afford shelter for stock during 
cold winter rains and heavy thunder storms, and more particularly to 
afford shelter for stock during the sweltering hot summer daj^, when 
the flying insect pests are at their worst, and the only protection an 
unfortunate animal has is to get into the shade. Trees have been 
planted and are growing luxuriantly upon land which is unfit for any 
other purpose, and where nothing else will grow. 



“ Red Berry/’ Imported Iri«h Hunter. 


Gardens and Lucerne Fields. 

Very great efforts have been made to grow lucerne and Panpahim 
dilatatum, and to some extent to very good purpose, but the land 
generally being of a very poor, sour, hard nature, or ve^ sandy, it re- 
quires much manuring and large quantities of lime. makes the 

progress in lucerne and paspalum estivation very slow, the carriage on 
the necessary fertilisers bmng excessive. Up to the present, about 
twenty acres of lucerne and a few acres of p€upalum dilatatum are doing 
ve^ well, but the scarcity of water, and the difi&culty of obtaining fer- 
tilisers will materially retard the progress of extending operations to 
wy great extent. But> nevertheless, year by year, a few aorse are adde^ 
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tho greatest difficulty being to get the lucerne and paspalum once estab- 
lished, and in some cases both the lucerne and paspalum have had to be 
re-sown or re-pJantcd seven or eight times during the season, and very 
ofTectivo wind-breaks erected, to avoid the winds, which are so well known 
on the south coast, blowing the young struggling plant® out of the ground 
in the sandy soil. The most effective protection we have a® yet found, 
combined with wind-break®, is to sow a crop of early bfirley on the land 
required to be sown with lucerne or paspalum, which land has been pre- 
viously trenched about three feet deep (to prevent weeds from choking 
tho young lucerne in its early stages). The barley crop is then cut off 
green and fed to the stock, leaving the stubble standing from six to eight 
inches high. Tho lucerne is then sown in the stubble, which gives it the 
necessary protection, and at the same time allows tho sun, so much re- 
quired by the young plants, to get at them. Many other ways have been 
tried, such jis sowing the lucerne with oats and narley a® a nurse crop, 
but none have turned out so successful as sowing it in the stubble. 
Lucerne will often do well in brak soil, but it requires perseverance and 
patienetj. A very effe(;tive way of tui’ning brak soil to account is to 
jdant it with rows of mangold wurzel the fii*st season, and leaving the 
lujingolds standing over to the next season. It will be found that the 
land is much improved, and much of its brakish nature ha® disappeared. 

1 lien without removing the mangold wurzel, sow the lucerne between the 
rows, and when the lucerne has had a good start, and has reached six or 
eight iijchc® in height, remove the mangolds, feed your animals with them, 
and tlion sow the same rows with luceme; the standing lucerne previously 
sown between the rows thus again affords protection to the younger 
cr()})s. In this way mucli useless land has been reclaimed, and is giving 
good results. Land wo have found must be very brak indeed if man- 
gold wurzel will not thrive on it, and it seems to have the effect of re- 
moving much of the salt from the soil. Standing over for a season does 
not interfere much with its feeding powers, as we have fed pigs entirely 
on it, with good results. 

Vegetables, and especially cabbage, turnips, mangolds, sw’edes, etc., 
etc., are grown for fc^eding man and beast. 

Cereals. 

Although prior to Mr. Ohlsson’s occupation not more than five or 
six hundred bags of grain were ever grown upon this huge estate, we 
are oxjiecting to reap, at the very least, between four and five thousand 
bags or muids this season, and naturally this will be increased year by 
year. Although it is impossible to find a market for grain, on account 
of the excessive cost of carriage, we feed it to the animals, and they in 
their turn are driven to the markets, and requii'e no carriage, thus our 
grain goes to market. 

Roads. 

Many hundreds of pounds have been spent on roadmaking for the 
puipc^ of opening up and developing parts of the estate, which were 
practically inaccessible to man or bea®t before. 

Stock. 

The stock comprises horse®, homed cattle, sheep, goats and ostriches. 
Tho estate is essentially a horse-breeding country, and up to the present 
the main development has been directed toward the breeding of horses, 
mules, and donkeys. I am enclosing photographs of a few of the stud 
animals. 
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The breeding mares at present number about 400 or over, sheep 
number about 6,000, ostriches about 600, horned cattle about 200, and 
donkeys about 100. Of the above, the horses, sheep, donkeys, and 
ostriches do fairly well. It is, however, hoped that when the farms are 
properly developed, and the growing of lucerne and other crops fairly 
established, that stock of all descriptions can be materially increased, as 
at present we have to rely upon bare veld grazing, which is very plentiful 
during eight months of the year, but the trouble arises with the remain- 
ing four. 

Water. 

The greatest difficulty which we have to contend with is the water 
question, and which, of course, is the difficulty throughout South Africa. 
The estate possesses several j>erennial streams, but these are generally 
situated where it is impossible to make use of them, without very gi'eat 



** Kafir ” and “ Jack/* Two Imported Catalonian Jacks. 

expenditure, which would not be warranted by the possible return. 
Numerous dams have therefore been constructed, some of which are en- 
tirely constructed of cement, which became necessary in consequence of 
the nature of the soil being too porous for storage dams. About four 
miles of three-inch galvanised iron piping is at present being laid up for 
the purpose of taking water from where it is useless to centres where it 
becomes very valuable. 

Oahe. 

When ihese properties were purchased by Mr. Ohlsson ll;uy were 
practically denuded of game, and it was quite possible for anyone to roam 
about the estate for weeks without seeing a buck of any description, but 
by careful preservation and importation, together wiUi the systematic 
destruction oi vermin, game is now becoming very abundant. Brides the 
ordinary antelopes, Mr. Ohlsson has introduced at very great cost a 
variety of others, such as Red Deer, Fallow Deer, Blesbuck, Bontebxudr, 




“Faure” and “ Christian De Wet/* 

Imported Catalonian Jack. Colonial -bred Jack. 

became necessary to set about systematically to destroy all vermin, which 
is gradually being accomplished. Every farmhand or shepherd is sup- 
pi with a certain number of traps, and is paid at the end of every 
month for the vermin destroyed, as well as for snakes of every species; 

besides this a magnificent pack of hounds, which have b^n reared 
and kept at very great expense, are kept at work cx>ntinually. . The con- 
eequenoe is that during the la&t two years over seventy jackal, and over 
twenty lynx have been destroyed, and of the smaller vermin, such as 
ordinary wild cat, muishond, etc., several hundreds are destroyed per 
annum, and on an average from twelve to fifteen hundred snakes. TTie 
nature of the country her© being about as rough as it is possible to find in 
any part of South Africa, generally speaking, the destruction of vermin 
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is no easy matter, but it is wonderful what can bo accomplished with de- 
termination and energy. There is no doubt that the most effectual way 
of defptroying or getting rid of the lynx and jackal is to use the right 
class of dog. The foxhound is all very well on good, easy-going country, 
where there are no inaccessible deep ravines and kloofs, no innumerable 
holes and inaccessible hiding places for jackal and red cat to get into, 
where you find that after a few hours’ hard chasing you have lost the 
jackal or red cat, having done up men, horses, and dogs. It thus soon 
became apparent that a faster dog than the foxhound was required, and 
to obtain these, the Norfolk lurcher and Russian borzoi were imported. 



“ Sanaa.” Imjiorted Catttlonian Jennie. 


These were crossed with the foxhound, and a good, very fast, dog has 
resulted, which gives the jackal very little chance when once lie lias been 
scented. The pack now consists of seventeen useful dogs, which will soon 
be increased to twenty-five, and I can witli confidence say that the next 
twelve or eighteen months will probably see the extermination of jackals 
on this estate. While on this subject, I may state that the packs of 
mixed dogs of all breeds belonging to Messrs. Oudendall and the bi'others 
John and Christoffel Swart, who are living in this neighbourhood, prac- 
tically keep the Ruggens farms, between Bredasdorp, Swellendam, and 
Heid^berg, free of jackals, and are invaluable to these districts. Very 
few farmers on the Ruggens need now, nor do they, kraal their sheep at 
all. The result is so apparent that I need not comment thereon, as 
ail intelligent farmers know the increased advantages gained by not 
kraaling sheep. The dog thkt is required for the destruction of the 



the POTTEBERG* farms in the HEIDELBERG DISTRICT. 
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jackal is the dag with good scent, and above all, speed, so that the jackal 
is run down before he reaches cover, and before your horses, dogs, and 
men are worn out with the chase. 

Diseases. 

Three years ago this estate was rampant with disease among animals 
of all descriptions, and especially scab in sheep and brandziekte in horses. 
I can conBdently state that not one out of a hundred mares was free 
from the latter, and as for sheep, it would have been difficult to find one 
free from scab. We have the reverse now, and I think it would be im- 
possible to find a brandziek horse or a scabby sheep on the place. This 
has been done by systematic dipping, cleansing, and disinfecting, and in 
a like manner have innumerable other diseases been stamped out, and 
especially in the case of dogs. Where it was impossible to keep dogs at 
all, we have now some thirty or forty dogs doing well, and as healthy as 
they can be. 

I much fear that my original intention of giving you a short descrip- 
tion has been very much exceeded, and much more may have been written 
which may have been of interest t-o your readers, but I think it would 
be wis:? to refrain from saying tx>o much at pref5ent. 

1 may add that l>esides the Potteberg Estates, Mr. Ohlsson is carry- 
ing on extensive farming operations at the Oaks, Ceres, which comprise 
the farms Laken Vlei, Groote Rivier, Zwaarrnond, Klipfontein, etc. — in 
extent Jibout 30,000 acres. Much useful work is being carried out there, 
but the great bugbear of all is the difficulty in obtaining experienced 
managers, with sufficient energy and perseverance to assist Mr. Ohlsson 
in his very great and useful undertaking of such magnitude, where he 
has shown indomitable pluck and courage in battling against many 
serious lossGvS and immense difficulties. That is the handicap, but he is 
still there, determined to make what he has commenced a success. 

In my opinion, such determination and courage, if it does not lead 
to sucee.ss, deserves all the success that one man can wish another. He 
has during these past hard years kept hundreds of people at work and 
from starvation, and for this alone he deserves the thanks of the public 
of South Africa. The time is undoubtedly coming when his great task 
and work will enlighten many. Farms take seasons and years to 
develop. 



ANIMAL DISEA8ES--C0NTAGI0US AND INFECTIOUS. 

Summary of Outbreaks of Contagious and Infectious Animal Diseases Bcbeduled 

under Act No. 27 of 1893. 

Still under Quarantine on 31 at October, 1908. 


District. 

Anthrax. 

Glanders. 

i 

t 

a 

S 

Bed water. 

Scabies 

Sponsziekte. 1 

Tuberculosis. 

Totals 

Alexandria 



. 

... 

3 


- 3 

Cape 



... 


... 

i 

1 

East London 



3 ... 

... 

2 


5 

Gordonia 



2 

• • 4 

... ... 


2 

Hay 

. . . 


1 

... 

... i ... 

... 

1 

Herschel 


... 

1— 

... ! 8 

... 

8 

Humansdorp 


... 


2 

... ! .8 


5 

Kenhardt 


... 

1 

. . . 

... ... 

... 

1 

Kimberley 



1 ... 



1 

King Will Jam’s Town 

• • • 


10 ... 

... ! 1 

... 

11 

Komgha 



7 ... 

... i 1 


8 

Malmesbury 

... 



... ! ... 

•'1 

3 

Namaqualand 


1 




1 

Prieska 

... 

1 

... ... 

... 1 


1 

Somerset East 




... 1 


1 

Stellenbosch 


... 



i 

1 

Stutterheim 


• • • 

3 ... 

1 


4 

Vryburg 


... 

3 ... 



3 

TemhulamL 







Umtata 

... 


4 ... 



4 4 4 

4 

Engcobo 

... 

... 

20 ... 


.. . 

20 

Mqanduli 

• • • 


.30 1 ... 

1 

... 

31 

Elliotdale 

... 

... 

1 1 ... 

... ... 

... 

1 

Tramhei, 







Butterworth 

i 


11 ! ... 

... I 


13 

Kentani 

1 


12 i ... 

... IG 


29 

Nqamakwe 



13 1 ... 

2 

1 


IG 

Tsomo 

• • • ' 


5 


... ... 


10 

Willow vale 

• • • 

! 

19 ... 

... G 

1 

25 

Port St. John’s 

••• 


8 ... 

... ... 


2 

Pondoland. 

i 

1 


i 

i 


Libode 

• • « r 

! 

2 ... 

• • 4 ’ • 4 • 


2 

Ngqeleni 



G ... 

... ’ ... 


0 

Lusikisiki 

• • • 

... 1 

3 ... 

• 4 4 j • • • 


5 

Flagstaff 



3 ... 

... ; ... 


3 

Tal^nkulu 



27 .. 

... 

... 


27 

East Griqualand. 



1 



j 


Mount Ayliff : ... 

i 


- 6 I ... 

... 


1 

G 

Qumbu 

... 1 

• ■ * 

17 ; ... 



;;; i 

17 

Tsolo 



28 

4 



! 

26 

Mount Frere 

1 


7 ! 





1 7 

Maclear 

... 

... 


... 



... 

1 

Totals 

2 

2 

248 : 

7 

2 



45 

5 

311 


J. D. BORf HWIOK, CMet Yeterinaiy Surgeoiu 
Office of the Chief Veterinary Surgeon, 

Cape Town, 2nd Deoeml^r, 1908< 


THE AGRICULTURAL SOILS OF CAPE COLONY 


INVESTIGATION AND ANALYSES. 

By C. F. JuRiTZ, M.A., D.Sc., Senior Government Analyst. 


(Continued from page GIS.) 



No, Field Cornetcy. 

1. Mossel Banks Rivior. 

2. Middle Zwartland. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 

7. 

9. Oroeno Kloof K.'.st. 

10 . 

11 . 


( Officially collected.) 

Farm or place, 

Kalabas Kraal Station 
Twee Kuileii. 

Vaderlandsche Rietkuil 
Bloemendals Fontein. 
Rheboksfontein. 
Miohiol Ileyns Kraal. 

Klipfontein. 
Kamomelksf ontein . 

Alezaaderfoiitofiii. 


Collector. 

J. C. Watormeyer. 
C. F. Juritz. 

» 

J. C. Watermeyqr. 
» 
ft 

» 

99 

99 

99 
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No. 

Field Cornetcy. 

Farm or place. 

Collector. 

13. 

Groene Kloof East. 

Rheboksfontein. 

J, C. Watermeyer. 

14. 


Platte Klip. 

yy 

15. 

Honing Berg. 

Geel Dam. 

yy 

16. 

Zwartland. 

Witkei. 

C. F. Juxitz. 

17. 

99 

yy 

9i 

18. 

yy 

yy 

li 

19. 


Olifants Kuil. 

yy 

20. 

)> 

Goel Kuil. 

yy 

21. 

t) 

New Rush. 

yy 

22. 

» 

yy 

9) 

23. 

}> 

yy 

yy 

24. 


Schildpad Vallei. 

yy 

25. 

,) 

Hooi Kraal. 


26. 


Zwartfontein. 

yy 

27. 

yy 

V ogolstruisfontein. 

yy 

28. 

1 1 

Klein Zoutfontein. 

yy 

29. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

30. 


Zoutfontein. 

yy 

31. 

Zwart Water. 

Drooge Vlei. 

J. C. Wateinieyer. 

32. 


>) 

yy 

33. 

y > 

Zwart Water. 

yy 

34. 

yy 

yy 

» 

35. 

yy 

yy 

F. Blei-sch. 

36. 

Zout Rivier. 

Hazen Kraal. 

J. C. Watenneyor. 

37, 

yy 

Portugeeschfontein . 

yy 

38. 

yy 

Bosjesmans Kloof. 


39. 

yy 

yy 

yy 

40. 

yy 

Break Muur. 


41. 

yy 

Belief on tein. 

,, 

42. 

yy 

,, 


43. 

Schryvers Hoek. 

Goel beksf on tain . 

y » 

44. 


Oostenwal. 

,, 

45. 

Saldanha Bay. 

Springfontein. 


46. 

yy 

Spanjaardsbosch. 


47. 

» 

Cloetes Kraal. 

yy 

48, 

yy 

Lang Riet Vlei. 

yy 

49. 

»> 


yy 

50. 

yy 

. 

yy 

51. 

yy 

y> 

y y 

52, 

St. Helena Bay, 

M uisliondf on tei n . 

yy 

53. 

>» 

Eenzaamheid. 


54. 

yy 

Nooitgedacht. 

yy 

55. 

yy 

Schuitjee Klip. 

yy 

56. 

yy 

Uitkomst, 


57. 

yy 

Noodhulp. 

yy 

58. 

yy 

Holle Vallei. 

yy 

59. 

yy 

Klip Rug. 

yy 


The Malmesbury Division gives its name to the geological formation 
which extends over practically the whole of its area, and conaists of a hard 
clay slate that ultimately deoompoees to a loamy clay soil. The strata 
whemn theee clay slates occur constitute what is commonly termed the 
Malmesbury sOTee, and, as a rule, do not yield a rich soil. A more or lees 
rimiJar condition obtaine all along the south-western comer of the Colony, 
the Bokkeveld series r^lacing the older Malmssbury formation in tM 
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south, and these two formations stretch practically in succession from the 
Division of Piquetberg to that of Riversdale, both inclusive. 

Intrusive in these Malmesbury clay slates are outcrops of granite, at 
such places as Saldanha Bay, Darling, Groene Kloof, Riebeeks Kastoel, 
Paardeberg, Groeneberg, Wellington, Paarl, Simonsberg, Stellenbosch, 
Somerset West, etc. Tli© soils derived from this granite are very fertile 
when the rock whence they were produced has been thoroughly disin- 
tegrated and decomposed but not otherwise. 



The two classes of soils above mentioned form the principal broad 
types of thivS division ; th3y bear a general resemblance, therefore, to those 
of the Cape Division. 

Proceeding from the village of Malmesbury, about ten miles in a 
north-easterly direction, two soils were collected from the farm Tw^ee Kuilen. 
The occupant of the farm Vadorlandsche Rietkuil, where the next sample 
was taken, appeared to have progressed somewhat beyond the system of 
manuring by convenienco noticed in some of the Cape Division farms:* 
he generally employed horse or sheep manure for fertilising his land, but 
declared that, according to his experience, the portion of the farm whence 
sample No. 4 was taken was sufficiently productive to need no other than 


* See page 830, 
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horse manure. Two and three-quarter miles further to the north, from 
the comparatively small farm Witkei, situated 15 J miles N.N.W. of Mal- 
mesbury and occupied by Mr. Gert. Rust, three samples were collected. 
Mr. Rust — who has spent his entire life on the farm, and has kept a con- 
tinuous farm diary for over a quarter of a century — states that on one 
part of his farm the crops had never yet been seriously attacked by rust, 
that rust had, in fact, very seldom so much as appeaiud on this part of 
his lands, and that, during seasons when most of his crops had been com- 
pletely ravaged, the cereal crops in this particular locality had enjoyed 
entire immunity from the pest. The existence of such patches of land — 
w’here rust seldom or never appears, and where the crops, if attacked, 
suffer no serious damage — has not yet been satisfactorily explained. In 
many of these cases, such as that under immediate discussion, the chlorides 
have been found to be rather high ; in others, the soil has appeared to be 
of an all-round better quality than the averaige. Of the samples of soil 
collected on this farm, one — No. 16 on the above list — was taken from 
lands that had been attacked by rust season after season, and the crops 
destroyed; another sample — No. 17 — was taken from the rust-proof 
locality above mentioned. In this case it was noticeable that the under- 
lying formation was largely calcareous. Both these samples were pro- 
cured from lands which had been treated with horse and sheep manure. 
The third sample taken from this farm, No. 18, represents a virgin soil 
corresponding in nature to No. 16. 

Journeying about four miles in a westerly direction from Witkei, the 
farm Olifants Kuil was touched at, and sample No. 19 taken. On this 
farm, it was said, rust had for the pr^iotis si)t or seven years effected a 
considerable amount of damage. From a spot three miles north-west of 
this, on the farm Geel Kuil — the soutiiern part of the farm formerly bear- 
ing that name — another sample was taken, and then the nortbem portion 
of the old farm, now called New Rush, was visited : here three samples 
were collected!. No. 21 was a sample of virgin soil, but Nos. 22 and 23 
were both taken from ground that liad been under cultivation for twelve 
years : of these two, the former represents the top of a hill where rust has 
(Koasionally made its appearance, but has never done much ha.rTn to the 
crops, while the latter was taken from a low-lying valley, a situation evi- 
dently much more subject, to damp than that of the previou.s sample. As 
a matter of fact the field whence the last st>il was taken is frequently 
visited by rust, which at that spot does considerable harm to the crop; 
nor can this excite much wonder when the situation is borne in mind. 

Turning now the north-east, a sample of soil was obtained at a dis- 
tance of four miles from the last — nearly five miles W.S.W. of Moorrees- 
burg village, and 21 miles N.N.W. of Malmesbury — on the farm Schildpad 
Vallei. Here, as in a few former instances, a visitation of rust rarely 
occurs, and, when it does take place, effects comparatively little harm. 
The next soil, No. 25, was collected on the farm Hooi Kraal, from a point 
rather less than two miles to the north of Moorreesburg. 

On the way back to Malmesbury, a sample, No. 26, was collected from 
the farm Zwartfontein, about 2J miles south-east of Moorreesburg, another 
from the farm V^^gelstruisfontein, otherwise known as Drie Heuvel, nearly 
5| miles south of Moorreesburg, and 16 miles north of Malmesbury. Two 
samples were then collected on the farm Klein Zoutfontein, at distances 
resp^ively 3^ and 4| miles south-east of the spot where the previous 
sample was procured. The last sample of this tour was taken on the farm 
Zoutfontein, nearly ten miles due north of Malmesbury. 

On a subsequent journey the first farm visited after leaving Malmes- 
bury was Bloemendalsfontein, about miles north-west of the village; 
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there a sample of uncultivatted soil, No. 5, a sandy clay, was obtained. At 
the farm Klipfontein, about 4^ miles further west, No. 9, also an uncul- 
tivated soil, even more sandy than the previous one, was taken. Six miles 
north-west of this, on the farm Karnemelksfontein, two samples (Nos. 10 
and 11) we(re secured from land which had lain uncultivated for six years, 
and was being prepared for the* next season’s sowing. At this spot the 
soil was clay of somewhat sandy nature. Mr. F. Duckitt, the owner of 
the farm, mentioned that hero, on one and the same piece of land, the 
yield was apt to differ considerably ; that of the low-lying portions being 
inferior to that of the higher ground; two samples were therefore taken. 
No. 10 from high ground, and No. 11 from a lower level, at spots within 
a few yards of each other, in order to ascertain whether any difference in 
chemical com position could be detected, or whether excessive moisture 
in the low-lying parte was the cause of the variation in the crop. Of the 
two soils, the former was found to possess a higher retentive capacity for 
moisture; it is also better supplied with lime, but in both cases potash 
and phosphoric oxide are very low. 'Hie hills about the village of Darling 
are, to a great extent, granitic, and, although the farm of Mr. C. Duckitt, 
The Towers, was visited, the granitic grain land was altogether omitted, 
nor was any sample of the clay soil taken here, as a sample (No. 12) csf 
soil of the same type was procured four miles north-west of Karnemelks- 
fontoin, at Alexandeifontein, the farm of Mr. M. Duckitt, from land 
which was being prepared for the next season’s use, after having been 
uncultivated for four years. On proceeding to the farm Rheboksfontein, 
34 miles west of AlexandeHontein, and principally granitic soil, a sample, 
No. 13, of clay soil was obtained; this soil had been uncultivated for three 
years. On the farm Platteklip, 2h miles north of Rheboksfontein, a 
sample of sandy clay soil, No. 14, was collected ; this had not been cul- 
tivated for one year, but was being prepared for the next season. Tliese 
last three soils are alluvial clays. No. 14 being evidently affected by the 
granite which underlies them all : this also manifests itself in the smaller 
percentage of lime and the liigher proportion of potash that it contains. 
On the farm Droogevlei, two miles north-west of Platteklip, two samples, 
Nos. 31 and 32, about one hundred yards apart, were taken frenn land 
said to be extremely fertile, lying to the north of a saltpan. The first 
soil was a gro^’ish-coloured stiff clay, which proved to be rich in lime and 
potash, and contained a fair quantity of phosphates; the second, a lighter, 
more or less sandy clay of a reddish colour, contained a moderate amount 
of lime and potash, but proved decidedly poor in phosphoric oxide. Tliis 
soil is reputed to be rust-resisteiit, and is cultivated without manuring. 
On the farm Zwartwater, about a mile to tlie north-west. No. 33, a soil 
similar in appearance to No. 31, wiis taken for comparison ; it was found 
to be chemically much the poorer. Why these soils should be superior 
to others as regards immunity from rust, does not appear from the chemi- 
cal ajialyses. The position of this soil with respect to the adjoining salt- 
pan is similar to that of No. 31. The next sample, No. 34, was taken 
from sandy soil, mile further north-west, and not rust-resistont. This 
soil had not been cultivated for three years, and is never manured. Prac- 
tical experience had found it poorer than the preceding sample, and chemi- 
cal analysis confirms this, although the difference is not great. In this 
neighbourhood too farmers have frequently observed that, while the sur- 
rounding crops are affected by rust, certain patches of ground year after 
year escape visitation, or, when affected, do not suffer gieatly. It was 
from such a patch that sample No. 35 was taken. The particular 
patch extends over about 40 or 50 acres; it had never been manured, 
and was used for the cultivation of wheat every alternate year, lying fallow 
in the intervening years. Proceeding from this farm, a sandy tract is 
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ontered upon, which st»retches as far as the ooaati, about nine or ten mile©. 
Underlying tlie stratum of sand, which is two feet or more in depth, is a 
bed of limestone. This limeeitone bed had already been noticed on the 
faj-m Klipfontein. 

From the farm Geelbeksfontein, about 9^ miles north-west of Zwart- 
water, a sample, No. 43, was collected, consisting of hitlierto uncultivated 
humus soil, which was to be sown upon, without manuring, the next 
eeason. Tlie only other grain land in this vicinity is granitic. Tliis humus 
soil as well as most of the sandy soils, and the limestone soils which will 
bo mentioned presently, is simply ploughed and sown immediately, not 
being fallowed previously, as has be^ the practice with the clay soils: in 
this case, apparently, the opinion is that the productiveness of the soil 
renders fallowing needless. At Oostenwal, miles north-west of Greel- 
beksfontein, a sample of virgin soil, No. 44 — a mixture of limestone with 
granitic soil — was taken. This soil is also cultivated without manuring. 
The soil of the adjacent farm, Meeuwklip, resembles tliat of Oostenwal ; 
at Kara berg sandy soil is again met with, limestone being not far below : 
over Zoutkuil to Springfontein, about nine miles north-east of Oostenwal, 
where No. 45 was collected, the sand diminishes and the limestone in- 
creases. At Springfontein the limestone is exposed to such an extent that 
the surface of tho otherwise hard material has become suihciently friable 
to be easily cut up by the plough, and mixed with the incJi or two of 
sand that covers it. Tliis soil is sown without manuring, and farmers 
who were questioned on the subject, including the oceupant of Springfou- 
tein, state that the limestone soil to a great extent withstands the rust, 
and that, at times, when the grain sown on the sajidy soil is almost en- 
tirely destroyed bv rust, that on the lime soil is only slightly affected. 

Leaving Springfontein, and passing over Kersbosch and Klipfontein 
to Spanjaardsbosch, about six miles north of Springfontein, the soil 
becomes more sandy, and is hei*e of about the same appearance as that of 
Zoutkuil and Kara berg further to the south-west. From Spanjaards- 
bosch a sample (No. 46) of uncultivated sandy soil, having soniowliat of 
an admixture of lime, was collected. Thence the journey was directed to 
Cloete’s Kraal, about miles north of Spanjaardsbosch, where the soil 
loses its very sandy natiire, and here also a sample (No. 47) of unculti- 
vated soil was procured. Tho next farm is that of the Bmthers Kotze, 
Lang Biet Vlei, at Berg tliver, about five miles east of Cloete’s Kraal. 
Here, at the reejuest of Messrs. Kotze, four samples were taken at spots 
pointed out by them, namely: No. 48, Vaalbosch ground, wliere the 
Cape salt bush grows luxuriantly, a dark grey, somewhat stiff clay soil ; 
No. 49 a Icxiser and lighter clay, said to l)e the richest grain land on the 
farm; No. 50, a sandy soil, low-lying and yielding poor returns; and No. 
51, a sandy soil, similar to the previous one, at a higher situation, and 
yielding better crops physically as well as chemically it proves to be the 
better soil of the two. 

Between Lang Riot Vied and Hazenkraal, about eight miles south- 
east of tlie former, alluvial vlei deposit stretches all the way along the 
Berg River, skirted by sand. The way from Hazenkraal to the villa^ 
of Hopefield lies along the bed of the Zout River, and the elevated land, 
under cultivation on either side of the river bed from here to Hopefield, 
is a coarser sandstone formation than that previously passed over, no indi- 
cations of the presence of limestone being noticed. A sample of this soil, 
No. 36, was taken from uncultivated land at Hazenkraal, and again, 
nearly four miles south of tto. No. 37, ah Port^ugeesohfontein. T^e former 
of these two samples contains a slight admixture of day. These were the 
last samples taken on this tour, for oiv leaving Hopefiefd the Malmesbury 
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clay beds are almost immediately entered upon. These soils afford a fair 
idea of the grain country from Darling to Saldanha Bay, and tlience to 
Hopeifield. The intermediate sandy country is mainly devoted to cattle 
and sheep farming. 

E/Ogarding the non-manuring of the lands, tlie impression conveyed is 
that manuring is dispensed with wherever possible, as much owing to the 
want of a sufficiency of stable and cattle manure, as on account of tlie re- 
puted fertility of the soil ; but the fac^t cannot be h)o strongly emphasised 
that the richest soil is bound to [ye impoverished in course of time, if cul- 
tivated without manuring, and it behoves agriculturists to guard their 
inlorosts, and attend to the quality of their lands, and merchants to place 
v/ithin reach of tlie farmer artificial fertilisers at as reasonable rates as 
possible, so that the fanner may learn their value, and I he whole agricul- 
tural community, as also the country at large, may profit by the experi- 
ence. 

The final trip of this series was undertaken with a view to obtain 
samples from the St. Helena Bay dist rict, and, at the same time, tO' supply 
the omissions of previous journeys, and thus render the investigatioii more 
complete. St. Helena Bay, it need scarcely be said, is an important grain- 
growing district, and the land, according to the farmers, is so fertile that 
it ciu\ be cultivated continuously without manure, the chief obstacle to suc- 
cess being the low rainfall. 

The samples collected on Uiis journey are detailed below. A light 
clay soil, No. 8, was taken on the farm Bheboksfontein, about five miles 
north of Malmesbury. No further samples were collected in this iieigh- 
btmrliood, as, with those pre\dously collected, the work had been practi- 
cally conlpk^ted as regards the Middle Zwartland fanns. Proceeding 
northwards, a stifT clay .soil. No. 15, was collected on the farm Geeldam, 
a portion of Hollo Rivier, seven miles from Moorreesburg in a north- 
ca-tcrly direction. About nine miles north-west of this Nos. 38 and 39 
wei'o taken on Mr, M. Karsten's farm Bosjesrnans Kloof ; the former of 
these two is a light clay, the latter a very stony clay soil. In Mr. 
Karsten’s cxpenence No. 38 is the poorer. On the farm Breek Muur, 
which borders -^n the Berg River, and lies six miles north-west of Bosjes- 
mans Kloof, sample No. 40 was taken. Here the soil is more sandy in 
character, being, in fact, a sandy loam. Eight miles south-west of this, 
on the farm Lolicfoiitein, sample No. 41 was taken ; this is a stiff white 
clay, somewhat stony, but said to be very fertile. Tlie lime and nitrogen 
in this soil are satisfactory in amount, and the potash fair, but phosphates 
aro deficient. On the same farm, about miles further south-west, 
sample No. 42, a sandy loam, was collected. The farmers in this part 
use stable manure, and also guano and artificial fertilisers in small quan- 
tities. 

Before riwdiiiig the St. Helena Bay ai'oa, the farm Eeiizaamheid, 
about 16 or 17 miles north-west of Hopefield, was visited. Two samples, 
Nos. 52 and 53, were taken here ; the former on the portion of the farm 
known as Muishoiidfontein, and the latter about two miles further west 
on Eenzaainlieid proper. Tlie scjil here is sandy, resembling that of 
Spaiijaardsbosch. The farm Eenzaamheid, and other farms forming the 
inland boundary of the Fiold-Comelcy of St. Helena Bay, are situated 
on a low-lying, sandy flat, whilst, with the exception of a narrow strip 
of similar sandy flat along the coastline, the other farms lie at elevations 
of probably 500 to 700 feet, upon and around granitic hills, the highest 
of which may be 900 feet. The soils of this part are, therefore, mostly 
granitic. The first sample taken here, No. 54, was from the farm 
Nooitgedaoht, portion of Patrysberg, about five miles nortli-east of Vroden- 
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burg; aud seven miles nortb-weet of tfiis, on the farm Schuibjes Klip, 
sample No. 55 was taken. These two soils are of a rather sandy nature. 
On the farm Uitkomst, adjoining Schuitjes Klip, and about miles to 
the south-west, sample No. 56, a clay soil, in appearance resembling the 
clay soils about Malmesbury, was collected. Judging by its agricultural 
returns, this soil was expected to yield good analytical results, and it 
certainly does show, in addition to a fair proportion of nitrogen, more 
lime, potash, and phosphoric oxide than any other soil collected within 
the Field-Cometoy. The three soils which complete the circuit in the 
neighbourhood are sandy loams, clay being more in evidence on the farms 
west of Uitkomst than on those east of it. No. 57 was taken on the farm 
Noodhulp, three miles south-west of Uitkomst, No. 58 on the farm Holle 
Vallei, about 6^ miles south-east of Noodhulp, and No. 59 on the farm 
Kliprug, about three miles south-east of Holle Vallei. The reputation of 
the soil is good ; chemically it shows a normal propoition of nitrogen, 
and, although poor in phosphates, it contains fair amounts of lime and 
potash. 

It remad ns to add that samples 7 and 8 were taken on the farm 
Michiel Heyns Kraal, eight miles south-west of Malmesbury : this is not 
a grain, but a dairy farm. No. 7 represents a loam and No. 8 a humus 
soil. No. 1, a sandy loam, was tahen from Crown lands at Kalabas Kraal 
Station, seven miles north-east of the fann Lange Rug in the Capo Divi- 
sion ; it represented the only uncultivated ground in the vicinity. All 
the samples collected on this journey represent virgin soils. 


No. 

Field CorneUy. 

( Privately coll fried. ) 

Farm or plac e. 


Collector. 

60. 

Mosselbanks Rivier. 

Kalabas Kraal. 

1). 

E. Hutchins. 

61. 




yy 

62. 

,, 

yy 


yy 

63. 

j) 

yy 


yy 

64. 


yy 


yy 

65. 

Groene Kloof Eavsi. 

Alexanderfontoin . 

J. 

P. Cloeie. 

66. 

yy 

yy 


yy 

67. 

y y 

yy 


yy 

68. 


,, 


yy 

69. 

J’ 

yy 


yy 

70. 

f> 

Middle Zwartland. 

yy 


yy 

71. 

Leliefontein. 

C. 

Nelson 


Prom the Kalabas Kraal Out span five samples were taken : No. 60 
represents the subsoil from a hill t^, and No. 61 the surface soil at the 
same place. No. 62 represents a light loam from the vaJloy, and Nos. 63 
and 64 are sands, the former being from sour veld and the latter mixed 
sand from the river bed. 

While travelling through the Malmesbury Division in connection 
with the collection of the samples mentioned in the previous list, atten- 
tion was frequently directed by the local farmers to numerous slight 
elevations, from one to four feet in height, and twenty or more yards in 
diameter; the soil of tiiese hillocks — ciJled heuveltjos '' by the fanners 
— was alleged to be extremely rich, and oereals of all kinds were said to/ 
grow on them with luxuriance; while on the lower ground, between the 
elevations, the soil would be poor and produce scanty crops. It is not 
cuetomary — so it is asserted — ever to manure these hillocks, and some 
lands are alleged to have grown wheat for nearly a century without the 
hillocks either receiving any manure or becoming exhausted. Mr. J. JP. 
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Cloete, of Alexandersfonteiii, through whose good offices specimens of 
hillock and other soils were prfxrured for comparative analysis, stated that 
for the last four years l^e had been urging farmers to use lime largely on 
the poor cold soils between the hillocks, and he quoted instances of very 
poor lands having yielded heavy crops of wheat by the aid of a good 
dressing of lime. 

In order to ascertain by chemical analysis what difference, if any, 
existed between the hillock soils and those of the lower levels, samples of 
each were specially collected and analysed. Those from hillocks are num- 
bered 65, 66, and 67, and those from the level below 68, 69, and 70 : all 
of these were taken from lands that had been cultivated. In every case 
the soils taken from the low-lying ground proved to bo exceedingly poor 
in lime, and herein lies the great difference between the hillock soils and 
those below, curiously enough tending to verify Mr. Cloeto’s prognosticar 
tions. Even the hillock soils Nos. 66 and 67 are rather deficient in lime, 
although considerably superior to the lower soils. No. 65 contains lime 
in fair amount. The potash present in the hillock soils is fair in quan- 
tity, but in this respect No. 69 is poor, while Nos. 68 and 70 show a 
moderate proportion, although in each case poorer than the correspond- 
ing samples from the hillocks. As far as phosphates go, there is a fair 
proportion in the hillock soils, but the other three are rather poor. These 
few analyses tend to confirm the popular idea; and yet the difference all 
round is not as striking as some of the statements made might possibly 
have led one to ex|x>ct. To this last observation there is just the excep- 
tion already noted — that of the lime. Physically as well as chemically, 
the hillcK'k soils appear to l>e slightly superior: in water retentive capa^ 
city their average stands higher than that of the soils around, a point 
also noted in connection with the soils collected on the farm Kamemelks- 
fontein (vide p. 747). There is, moreover, a better proportion of organic 
matter in the hillock soils than in the others, and the former are likewise 
the richer in nitrogen. W^ithout unduly pressing the points of difference, 
the inferiority of the low-lying soils also comes out in the amounts of 
chlorine they contain, in as far as these amounts indicate tendency to be- 
come brac^k : all along the lino, therefore, the hill(x*k soils have points in 
their favour. 

Reverting for a moment to the soils from Karnejnclksfontein, it may 
Ixj observed that there too the hillock soil was the better, not only in 
water retaining capacity, but likewise in organic matter and nitrogen, and 
there too the chief difference lay in the proportion of lime. 

Another instance of comparative analyses of hillock a.nd level soils 
will bo briefly referred to in connection with the farm GroenlK>rg in the 
Paarl Division. 

Under all the circumstances it seems quite feasible that the process 
of levelling down the hillocks — said to have been attended wdth general 
improvement of the land in some instances — may have led to an all-round 
increase in fertility, notably where these hillocks have been numerous. 
It seems also leasonablo to suppose, from what these results reveal, that 
an addition of lime would lead to an improvement. Speaking of car- 
lK>nate of lime as a dominant factor in soil productiveness, Professor Hil- 
gard observes : — * 

“ Its presence exerts a dominant and beneficial influence in many respects, as is readily 
apparent from the prompt change in vegetation whenever it is introduced into soils 
deficient in it.” 


• Hilgard : “ Soils ; their formation, properties, composition and relations to climate 
and plant growth,” 1906, pp. 353, 354. 
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In the Malmesbury Division there are several outcrops of carbonate 
of lime, for instance on the farms Droogc Vied (Field-cometcy Zwart- 
water), Geelbeksfontein (Field oornetcy Schryvers Hoek), Springfontein 
and Lang Riet Vlei (Field-cornetcy Saldanha Bay). Even if levolling- 
down does not achieve the desired result, there should be abundance of 
lime near at hand on which to draw for a supply. 

The existence of these hillocks in various parts of tliis Colony has 
been attributed to insects — ants, presumably. In this connection atten- 
tion may be direeted to the following; — 

“The work of ants is in some reg’ions on so large a scale as to attract the attention of 
the most casual observer. Especially is this the case in portions of the arid region, from 
Texas to Montana, where at times large areas are so thickly studded with hills from three 
to twelve feet in diameter, and one to two feet high, that it is difficult to pass without 
being attacked by the insects. The ‘mounds’ studding a Isrge portion of the prairie 
country of Louisiana seem also to be due to the work of ants, although not inhabitfMl at 
present. “f 

The last sentence seems to fit exactly the conditions of the Cape 
“ houveltjes.” 

The results of the analyses of the soils from the Malmesbury Division 
are tabulated below : — 

(Method 11.) 


Percentage of Soil sifted through 1 mm. Percentage of Soil sifted 
Sieve. tbrotigh 3 mm. Sieve. 

Phos. 


No. 

Water. 

Organic 

matter. 

Chlorine. 

Nitrogen. 

Lime. 

Pvtaslj. 

phnric 

oxidt'. 

1. 

•30 

•85 

•0006 

•014 

•059 

•04 1 

•016 

60. 

1 11 • 

2-22 

•0101 

— 

•064 

•026 

•041 

61. 

•22 

•44 

•0024 

— 

•037 

•018 

•052 

62. 

1*46 

2-40 

•0056 

— 

•097 

•044 

•038 

63. 

•34 

•52 

•0025 

— 

•046 

•025 

•034 

64. 

1-23 

1-28 

•0070 

— 

•060 

•023 

•023 

2. 

•49 

1-90 

•0003 

•061 

•056 

•107 

•051 

3. 

•68 

2-47 

•0003 

•078 

•092 

•171 

•071 

4. 

1-16 

5*24 

•0008 

•095 

•136 

•128 

•061 

5. 

•14 

1-07 

•0004 

•050 

•059 

•038 

•025 

6. 

•91 

2-91 

•0014 

•091 

•049 

•031 

•030 

7. 

•67 

2*30 

•0011 

•070 

•168 

•039 

•038 

8. 

7-16 

15-36 

•0056 

•252 

•369 

•033 

•080 

9. 

•17 

*95 

•0008 

•067 

•039 

•042 

■033 

10. 

103 

4-44 

•0014 

•089 

•147 

•059 

•041 

11. 

•29 

216 

•0006 

•072 

•062 

•064 

•022 

12. 

•49 

312 

•0010 

•129 

•081 

•035 

•045 

13. 

*80 

416 

•0032 

•117 

•095 

•098 

•048 

14. 

•56 

2*24 

•0012 

•035 

•046 

•102 

•050 

15. 

•94 

2-50 

•0009 

•063 

•064 

•074 

•032 

16. 

•98 

3-60 

•0022 

•117 

•160 

•130 

•056 

17. 

•80 

1*86 

•0347 

•072 

•056 

•077 

•044 

18. 

ro5 

2*79 

•0010 

•095 

•108 

•101 

•051 

19. 

•62 

2-68 

•0004 

•056 

•104 

•062 

•038 

20. 

1-23 

402 

•0007 

•033 

•036 

•119 

•036 

21. 

•60 

2-99 

•0012 

•078 

•028 

•144 

•071 

22. 

•58 

2*61 

•0010 

•084 

•082 

•090 

•064 

23. 

•59 

2-53 

•0081 

•061 

•098 

•092 

•051 

24. 

•46 

2*04 

•0002 

•067 

■060 

•020 

•074 


t Hilgard ; op. cit. p. IbO. 
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Percentage ol Soil aifted through 1 mm. Percentage of Soil sifted 

®*®^**> through H mm. Sieve. 


No. 


Organic 

matter. 

Chlorine. 

Nitrogen. 

Lime. 

Potash. 

PhoH- 

phoric 

oxide. 

25. 

•68 

2-94 

•0009 

•084 

•032 

•033 

*053 

26. 

•35 

1-72 

*0005 

•072 

•064 

•042 

*040 

27. 

•73 

5* 17 

*0002 

*100 

*076 

•090 

*076 

28. 

*37 

1*63 

•0003 

•056 

*052 

•042 

*066 

29. 

1-68 

317 

•0005 

•156 

*068 

•090 

•063 

30. 

*31 

1-76 

*0002 

•077 

*036 

•045 

*086 

31. 

7-25 

9-26 

‘0058 

•140 

1*991 

•492 

*063 

32. 

•93 

2-14 

*0057 

•028 

*156 

•122 

•028 

33. 

•78 

1*81 

*0025 

*035 

•125 

•075 

•033 

34. 

•48 

2-04 

•0017 

•028 

•108 

*054 

•039 

35. 

3- 16 

14-30 

•018 

— . 

12-07 

•44 

•17 

36. 

•24 

1-OG 

*0050 

•042 

*024 

■045 

*124 

37 . 

•17 

•59 

•0005 

*021 

•053 

•018 

•034 

38. 

•87 

1-83 

•0103 

•091 

•187 

*066 

*042 

39. 

1-08 

7-90 

•0042 

•133 

•010 

•052 

*058 

40. 

•70 

1-55 

•0020 

■ *077 

*046 

•048 

*042 

4.1. 

194 

1-09 

•0108 

•126 

•256 

•075 

*027 

42. 

39 

1-20 

•0009 

•035 

•039 

•026 

*038 

43. 

1-85 

16-26 

•2258 

•325 

1*159 

•443 

•180 

44. 

•78 

3-29 

•0013 

•042 

•364 

•124 

•052 

45. 

•52 

2-43 

•0016 

•035 

4715 

•058 

*025 

4 6. 

•42 

•94 

*0015 

•049 

•231 

•037 

*075 

47. 

117 

2-59 

•0006 

•049 

•220 

•068 

•055 

48. 

1-98 

2-97 

•0147 

•070 

1-826 

•182 

*053 

49. 

•58 

1-3! 

•0022 

•047 

•073 

♦063 

•027 

50. 

•20 

•54 

•0006 

•028 

•063 

•046 

*025 

51. 

•51 

101 

*0008 

•028 

•114 

•061 

•034 

52. 

•41 

•68 

•000(i 

•084 

•084 

•042 

•048 

53. 

•35 

•67 

•0010 

•056 

•034 

*035 

•027 

54. 

•47 

112 

•0009 

•049 

•062 

*046 

•027 

55. 

i-oi 

2-53 

•0093 

•035 

•015 

•021 

*050 

56. 

2*32 

3-48 

•0017 

•091 

*418 

•105 

•094 

57. 

1-86 

2-55 

•0011 

•077 

•165 

*062 

•046 

58. 

1-28 

4 ’82 

•0024 

•084 

•043 

•039 

•027 

59. 

1-94 

4-30 

•0016 

•112 

•139 

•060 

*045 


(Method I.) 



Percent, of 
Field 
Sample. 

Percentage of Soil sifted 

1 mm. Sieve. 

through 

Percentage of Soil sifted 
through i mm. Sieve. 

Phos- 

No. 

Fin© earth. 

Water, 

Organic 

matter. 

Chlorine. Niti-ogen. 

Lime. 

Potash 

phoric 

oxide. 

65. 

720 

1*57 

5*83 

•0100 

•175 

•146 

•121 

•061 

66. 

73*8 

M5 

3*18 

•0078 

•189 

•072 

•075 

•072 

67. 

80-0 

1*47 

5*01 

•0042 

•126 

•096 

*095 

*073 

68. 

72-2 

1-01 

4-33 

•0261 

•119 

•014 

•114 

•049 

69. 

68-0 

1*09 

2*64 

•0159 

•112 

•014 

•045 

•028 

70. 

760 

1*28 

4*30 

•0078 

•119 

•014 

*095 

*055 

71. 

31*8 

•28 

1*95 

0071 

•091 

•032 

•020 

•017 

D 
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In the Malmesbuiy grain soils, as in those of the Cape Division, the 
great lack is phosphatic material, and potash is almost as urgently 
needed; at the same time it must be said that, not only in proportion 
to the lime present, but also absolutely, the amount of phosphoric oxide 
is higher in the Malmesbury than in the Cape Division, and seems to 
continue increasing in amount as one travels northward from Tygerberg 
to ZwartJand. 

It is noteworthy that the surface soils which are more or less in- 
fluenced by the underlying lime deposits — such as tliose at Droogo Vlei, 
Gt^elbeksfonteiu, Oosteuwal, and Uitkorast — in addition to containing 
more lime thcdi the other soils, are also richer in potash. The ultimate 
origin of the comparatively large amount of potash in the soils of this 
class is a point of some interest which it is worth while elucidating: it 
does nut seem improbable that it i.s caused by the debris granitic 
rocks being mixed with the compact e<l sand; from the blown sand itself 
the potiush could certainly not have been derived.* 

Gin (vf 08 soils overlying the rtnks of the Malmesbury series, col- 
lected ill the Cape and Malmesbury Divisions, no less than JO wore de- 
ficient in all three inorganic plant food constituents in an available form ; 
as many as 45 are poor in phosphoric oxide; and of these latter five 
also lack potash, and eight lime. Of the remaining 23 soils, eight were 
deficient in lime only, three in poUmh only, and five in both lime and 
potash. There were, therefore, only seven soils, of all those G8, that 
were not lacking in rospwt of one or other of the throe mineral fertilising 
constituonts, and even out of these seven, six were no l>ettx'r than fair 
all round. 

Middklburg. 

( Pri vafe.hf collected . ) 

No. Field Cornetcy. Farm or place. C>)llcctoi . 

1. Naauwpoort Carltm. Dist. Railway Engineer. 

Amongst the charact eristic features of the Beaufort geological series, 
the occurrence of bands of dark puiple mudstones and shales may be 
noticed by any traveller by rail in those parts of the country whore the 
rocks of the Beaufort series appear at the .surface, for instance, lietween 
Naauwpoort Junction and Ludlow on the Midland Railways. References 
to these mudstones and shales may be found, inter alia, on pages 33 and 
174 of the Geological Commission’s Report for 1903, on pagi^ 78 and 
81 of the Commission's Report for 1904, and on page 98 of that for 1905. 

These pui*ple shales are exposed in various parts of the railway cut- 
tings on the west of the railway line south of Carlton, and especially 
so just at the 262nd milepcjst. They freijuently appear to be of a cal- 
careous nature, and to investigate this point, some of the weathered and 
finely disintegrated shale was procured for analysis.. As the shale is 
found intermixed with limestone bands and layers of sandstone, no op- 
portunity has been available of pix>curing any of this purple material isi 
a Bufficiently decomposed condition to form an actual soil by itself, but 
the above sample, taken from the cutting south of Carlton, represents 
the weathered shale in as finely divided a condition as it was possible 


A somewhat similar problem ari es in connection with the molU of the farm Hooire- 
kraal, Nos. 3t of the Cape Division soils (-ride pages 33n and 333 of this volume). 

The point will ^ reverted to later when discussing the bearing which the geological 
relations of soils hare upon the proportions of plant food whict they contain : see Part V. 
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to procure it free from other rock jnaterial that could in any way modify 
the chemical composition of the sample. 

In order to afford an idea of its state of sub-division, it may be men- 
tioned that a mechanical analysis of the shale as collected gave the fol- 
lowing results ; -- 


Pebbles* ]2'55 

Cbai'sc grave 1 12 70 

Fine gravel 36*05 

Coarse sand 10*74 

Fine earth (by difference) 26*75 

Moisture *71 

Total 100*00 


The chemical analysis of this saoiple yielded the following results : — 

PcnjcTit. of Porc(‘iitaj((' of Soil sifted tbr .ujrli Pen of Soil sifte l 

Field 1 mm. Sieve. tliron^h ^ mm. Sieve, 

Samj)U*. Ph( ft- 

No. Fine earth. Water. Orpanie Chlorine. Nitrog'en. I ime. T^ phoric 

matter. oxide 

1. 27*5 1*86 _ — _ -476 *120 *126 

It is obvious that the disint;egi*ation of these purple shales will pro- 
duce a very fertile soil, and indexjd it was the known fertility of soils 
into whoso rompotiition the shales had appeared to enter that led to the 
selection of this sample for analysis. 

Mosskl Bay. 


f Officially colhcfrd. ) 


No. 

Pi<‘ld (’ornelv v. 

Farm ur p!a< e. 

ColU c t«a'. 

1. 

SiHilh Middelvcld. 

Bufftds Drift. 

J. Muller 

♦ ) 

- 

H art jesf< mtein. 

yy 

o . 

4. 

>) 

Upjjoi* Gouritz River. 

; > 

Hcmclrood. 

yy 

5. 

Heuningboseb. 

>> 

6. 

Before Altaquiis Kloof. 

Hagel Kraal. 

yy 

7. 

J J 

yy 

yy 

8. 

? } 

Ruiter Bosch 

yy 

9. 

3 3 

lla rtelieeste K raa 1 . 


10. 

n 


j > 

11. 

Brak River. 

(Hreat Brak River. 

, , 

12. 


5' 

. ^ 

13. 

,, 

Kliphcuvel. 

,, 

14. 

>> 


, , 

15. 

>y 

Geelbeks Vallei. 

y » 

16. 

Mossel Bay. 

Ha r ten hose h. 

yy 

17. 

Patrysfontein. 

y y 


Entering tlie Mosscl Bay Division from Riversdalo, at the farm 
Buffels Drift, which Uos on tlie boundary of the two divisions, a typical 
sample of river -oil was collected. No. 1 in the above list. The Gouritz 


* The piifiiificatioii of each of the!?e terms will hv explained later, under the head of 
“ Physical lonjjwsition of soils.” 

D 2 
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River flows midway through the fann, and the river bed widens out 
considerably at that point ; extensive and very deep deposits of silt are 
washed down and deposited anew all along the river course, serving^^s 
an excellent soil for gardening. No. 1 forms a representative sample \>f 
aiich a deposit of very rich and deep soil, which, on most of the farms 
lying along this river bed, is brought under irrigation by air-motors. 

Tlio silt thus deposited by the Gouritz River is identical with that 
to which the whole of the Oudtshoorn Division owes its great fertility, 
being brought down— ultimately from the Karroo — by the Olifants River 
and other tributaries of the Gouritz. It is hardly open to doubt that, if 
some scheme could be devised to intercept by means of retaining weirs 
or otherwise, the rich Oudtshoorn silt which those rivers are constantly 



carrying into tlie sea, and to spread it over the adjacent faims of the 
Mossel Bay and Riversdale Divisions, great beneflt to those areas would 
result. 

Crossing the Gouritz River bridge, and leaving the main road, a 
course along the lefti bank of the river was taken, passing through Roode 
Hoogte, the very fertile farm of Messrs. Muller Bros., the soil of which 
is similar to that at Buffels Drifts lower down the river; then, proceed- 
ing up the left bank of the tributary Langtouw River, Uy the farm 
Hemelrood, better known as Herbert’s Dale — quite a small village^ 
sample No. 4, a loose red sandy clay, was collected on the right of the 
road before entering this village. It represents the predominating soil 
all along the valley, which, like several others, is well cultivated, mostly 
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for garden purposes, all sowing being done on the slopes of the surrcmiid- 
ing hills, ca-pp^ as they arc with a fairly deep layer of rich Karroo 
soil. 

On leaving the Langtouw River valley, a very hilly tract is traversed 
to Henning Boisch, where No. 5, a soair soil, representing the upper and 
more mountainous parts, was taken from old lands adjoining those just 
under the plough. It was said to be a very poor soil, but yielded fairly 
satisfactory crops when manured with guano. The same type of soil is 
also to be found at Ru iters Kraal and Goedmoed. These poor soils are 
all derived from the sandstone fonnation to the north. Kecf)iug along 
this ridge, a series of undulating plateaux is crossed over; they consist 
mostly of sour veld, with some occasional tracts of rich laud, alternately 
‘ zwart turf'’ and natural red “Karroo ’ soil. Nos. G and 7, respectively 
typical of each, were secured at the farm Hagel Kraal. The kweek ’ 
soil along the river is literally covered with the grass which obtains for 
it its vernacular appellation, and proves a great inconvenience and draw- 
back to the growth o-f lucerne. Roode Krans and Kouma a more 

or less similar soil is to be found, possibly somewhat more acid. At 
Ivuiterbosch a sample of very acid soil, No. 8, was taken. Both at this 
farm and at Hagel Kraal, basic slag had been widely used as a fei-tiliser 
for cereals, but too sparingly, for it is a well-known fact that these acid 
soils, or “ zuur veld ' as they are lo«cally temied, require principally lime 
and phosf)hates. 

Between the last mentioned farm and Hartebeeste Kraiil, there is 
not much sowing carried on ; at the latter place, however, several 
varieties of soil wvro under cultivation, of which only two were selected, 
namely, No. 9, a “ broken ' red sour soil, not very fertile, and No. 10, 
a black sour soil, inferior to No. 9. These two soils were taken from 
above the mass of granite which commences north-west of Mossel Bay, 
and extends over a considerable jx)rtiori of the George Division. The 
relatively large amount of potash in No. 9 is, not improbably, due to 
the felspar of the granite."' 

From this ])oint a courst' was laid for Great Brak River, the pic- 
tun^^ue little hamlet situated on the river bearing that name, the boun- 
dary l>etween llic divisions of Mossel Bay and George; practically the 
whole of this hamlet is owiuxl by Messrs. Searle Bros. In the valley 
on the right bank of the river, between the latter and the main road, 
there is a vory level tract of an intcmicdiate “ broken vlei soil ” ; two 
samples were collected here, Nos. 11 and 12; the former of these is a 
kv)^;e, rather sandy clay, about nine inches deep, lying upon a bed of 
yellow clay ; the other sample represents a loose sandy loam, which, after 
sk>wing for three succesvsive years, bet^omes so ‘ brack ’’ oa' alkaline, that 
itfi owner is eonif)elled, through poverty of the crops, to lot the land lie 
fallow, for a year or two, until entirely covered with grass, when it is 
again ploughed over, well manured, and sown ; fairly good results have 
thus b^n obtained. 

At Klipheuvel there are several varteties of “ broken vlei soil ' 
under cultivation. Only Nos. 13 and 14, the former a rich dark loam, 
the latter a red sandy soil, were taicen. Of these two soils, the latter haa 
constantly been subject to visitations of rust; it is in every respect 
chemically the poorer soil of the two. Proceeding about tliree or four 
miles south-east of Klipheuvel, sample No. 15, a loose brack soil, was 
collected from the farm Geell>eks Vallei. The proportion of chlorine, it 
will be notioedi from the following table, is higher than in any other 
of the Mossel Bay Division soils analysed. Sample No. 16, a light, yellow 

* A, reference to this feature has already been made in connection with the Malmes- 
bury soily. 
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soil, witli alkaline patches hei'e and there, was taken from lands adjoining 
the roadside, on the farm Hartenbosch. Journeying almost due west 
from the last mentioned farm, over several varieties of “broken'' soil, 
to Hartijesfontein, more commonly known as Matjes Drift, some very 
fertile varieties of alluvial clay soil were found. No. 2 is a good 
“Karroo" soil, while No. 3 is a dark loose clay, said to be very fertile. 
It is probable that this fertility is due to the lime present in the soil, 
the proportion being the maximum for the Moasel Bay Division. Noe. 
2 and 3 represent the two classes of soil mostly under cultivation here. 
There is also a third variety, locally known as “ vaal grond," but not 
equally extensively cultivated. The last sample taken in this division 
was No. 17, a loose gravelly clay soil, from the farm Patrysfontein. The 
range of hills south of this is composed of sandstone, and forms the 
natural boundary between the central belt of country, and the sand dunes 
which stretch along the coast. The comparative poverty of the Harten- 
bosch and Patrysfontein soils is evidently due to the influence of the 
sandstone. 


( Privately collected, ) 


No. Field Cornet cy. 

Farm or place. 

ColleH'lor. 

18. Mossol Bay. 

Mcssel Bay. 

C. W. Black. 

19. 



20. 




Those soils were tciken from the Public Park at Mossel Bay, whore 
the underlying geological formation is Table Mountain sandstone; they 
all represent p(X)r sandy soils, No. 18 containing an admixture of a small 
proportion of clay. 

The analyses of the soils enumerated in the foregoing lists are 
tabulated below : — 


(Method III.) 


P(3rceiit. of Percentage* of Soil Hif’teel throiigli Percentage* of Soil lifted 
Field 1 min. Sieve. throuL»’h .1 mm. Sieve* 


No. 

Sanii»le, 
Fine earth. 

Water. 

Organie^ 

1. 

97-0 

2-52 

matter. 

6-29 

2. 

93-G 

2'99 

4*87 

3. 

92-2 

6-95 

10-24 

4. 

93-6 

1-58 

3-54 

5. 

75’6 

2-52 

4-98 

6 . 

95-2 

2-66 

5’ 67 

7. 

88*2 

2-75 

4*47 

8. 

95-2 

1-97 

4-17 

9. 

81*6 

3-52 

5-68 

10. 

54-2 

•92 

2-47 

11. 

93*4 

2-73 

5-01 

12. 

95-2 

1*97 

6-29 

13. 

79*0 

2-12 

4-41 

14. 

94-0 

1-05 

213 

15. 

92*6 

2*21 

5-71 

16. 

79-4 

•46 

•89 

17. 

82*6 

•78 

2-29 


Phew- 

ClPeiriiif. Nitrogen. Lime. Potash, phoric 

o.xide. 


0062 

•056 

■43 

•39 

•13 

037 

•043 

•23 

•46 

•070 

035 

•17 

•59 

•87 

•12 

Oil 

•028 

•10 

•39 

•074 

016 

•042 

•16 

•20 

•054 

Oil 

•030 

•15 

•25 

•11 

040 

•17 

•13 

•36 

•059 

012 

•044 

•15 

•080 

•064 

032 

•056 

•15 

•63 

•074 

0071 

•031 

•13 

•18 

•061 

0079 

•046 

•39 

•58 

•056 

047 

•044 

•30 

•34 

•10 

044 

•057 

•31 

•56 

•092 

044 

•029 

•15 

•26 

•05S 

057 

•056 

•40 

•76 

•15 

021 

•045 

•11 

•14 

•046 

026 

•13 

*10 

•13 

•033 
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(Method 11.) 

rercciiLag'o of Soil sifted throii^li 1 mm. PerceutiMj^o. of Soil siftei 
Sievo-. throu^i'M d mm. Sieve. 

Phos- 


No. 

Water. 

Organic 

matter. 

Chlorine. 

Nitrogen. 

Lime. 

Pola“ii . 

pboric 

oxide. 

18. 

1-15 

3-9;) 

•0014 

•123 

•125 

•076 

•038 

19. 

•37 

1-GG 

*0011 

•016 

•051 

■026 

•017 

20. 

■81 

•GG 

•002G 

•08^ 

•055 

•049 

•019 


It is to be expected that the method whereby most of the soils from 
this division liavc been analysed will yield higher proportions of lime and 
potash than in the case of soil-extraction by Method 1.; to exemplify this 
the analytical results given in the above table for the poor sour soil at 
Henning Bosch (No. 5) should be compared with the analyses of similar 
sandstone-derived soils extracttKl by Method I. The results obtained 
from the Jlartenboscli and Patrysfontein soils (Nos. IG and 17) should 
also bo thus compared. 

(To h(' ronf tuned.) 



MILK RECORD 


ELSENBURG COLLEGE HERD. 


Subjoined is the Milk Record to the 30th November, 1908 


Yield in Lbs. 


Breed and Cow, 

1 u&vE in 

! mk. 

During 

November. 

Total to 
date. 

! Daily 

1 Average. 

FRIESLANDS. 

1 



! 

i 

Cleopatra 

... ' riSl 

:)(i7 

10,laa 

34- 7a 

Romula 

... : 

:)7(; 

7,5;tK 

' 21) -.‘{3 

Victoria 

... , 219 

71)1 

7,1)87) 

32-()0 

Bell 

... i 14.3 

!)7;{ 

a,04It 

3!) •.')() 

Violet 

12.3 

Sfij 

4,.‘$8S 

3.5-07 

Rose 

W2 

l,0Sf< 

4.21 

41-;«) 

JERSEYS. 

Nora 

... :;o4 

•’>14 

a.067 

10 '00 

Gladys 

... '>iK\ 

);o;'> 

4,77.') 

23-52 

Gertie 

... Oif) 

Ola 

4,13!) 

25 -OH 

Rosa 

... : ii:; 

21)a 

2,21)0 

10-05 

Grace ... 

137 

a4') 

2,S21 

20 -.51) 

Gwendolen 

km; 

101 

l.alO 

14 30 

Gilliflower 

94 

soo 

2.1)23 

31-01) 


SHORTHORN. 





Maggie 

... 1 143 

S24 

' 4.886 

; 34-16 


AYRSHIRES. ! 

1 1 , : 

Cherry 

! 180 

305 .‘{,753 

! 20 12 

Lobelia 

i 101 

.505 i 3,794 

: 23-56 

Queen Dot 

! 153 

i 

1 

i 475 : 3,450 

j 

i 

22-54 

1 

CROSSES. 

j 

i 

i 

j 


Bessie 

384 

631) 12,073 

31-44 

Disa 

259 

480 i 5,378 

i 

20-76 



INTER-COLONIAL AGRICULTURAL UNION. 

ANNUAL CONFERENCE, 1908. 

HELD AT BLOEMFONTEIN ON WEDNESDAY AND THURSDAY, 
NOVEMBER 25 AND 20. 


The Fourth Annual Conference of the Inter-Colonial Agricultural 
Union of South Afnca was opened in the Town Hall, Bloemfontein, on 
Wednesday, November 25. The Pi’csidenl, Mr. C. G. Lee (Cape), presided, 
and wavS supported on the platform at the opening ceremony by the Hon. 
C. H. Wessels and the Rev. Jas. Scott (Natal). 

The Delkgatks. 

The following Delegates were in attendance: — Natal: Messi-s. Rev. 
Jas. Scott, W. Craig, E. W. Evans, Jas. King, C. II. Mitchell, F. A. R. 
Johnstone, T. Burman, H. Wiltsliire, H. Bazlcy, also Mr. H. Watkins 
Pitehford, bacteriologist. Cape : Messrs. C. G. Lee, A. H. Guthrie, 0. E. 
G. Evans, E. T. L. Ednieade.s, E. A. Edmeades, R. H. Struljen, C. A. 
Pope, A. P. de Villiers, P. J. Joubert, S. van Aardt, A. A. Persse, Jas. 
Woodin, J. D. Bothwick (Chief Vet. Surgeon), F. D. MaeDermott (editor, 
(■ape Aijrinilt i( ra! JinirnaJ). O.R.C. : Messrs. W. Ehrlich, M.L.A., W. (^. 
Wliittal, H. Ibbot.son, C. McG. Johnston, W. J. Palmer (Director of 
Agriculture), E. J. McMillan (Assistant Director of Agriculture), and W. 
B, Fowler. L<miTuc() Marques: Mr. 0. W. Barrett. Transvaal; Messrs. 
Isaak V. Alphen, W. M. Struben, W. H. Poultney, W. Harvey, A. G. 
Robertson, H. A. Bailey, E. W. Hunt, J. T. Bantjes, R. Pa)>e, B. Stilling 
Andierson, J. J, Pienaar, L. J. Hutch, and D. Gunn. 

Tlie President introduced the Commissioner of Public Works and 
Lands (the Hon. C. H. Wesscls), who oj>eried the proceedings. 

The Hon. Mr. Wessels said it gave him, as representing the Govern- 
ment, great plca«ure to welcome them in the capital of the O.R.C. — he al- 
XDiOGt said the capital of South Africa. (Laughter.) He was, however, 
afraid of offending some of them. (Laughter.) The Government were 
delighted to see men representing agriculture in South Africa gathered 
here in Bloemhmtein. They were aware tliat the agricultural and pas- 
toral pursuits were the backbone of South Africa.. The Government would 
follow their discussions with the greatest interest, and they would tiy to 
give effect to their resolutions. When tiie minerals of the country were 
played out they would have to fall back on aginculturc. Referring to the 
wool industry he said that South Africa would shortly be able to pnKluce 
wool which could compete with Australia and other lands. He also dealt 
with the astrich industry, and he spoke of the necessity for improving 
ilieir breeds of cattle, not only for slaughter purposes, but for the dairy. 
He next dealt with the desirability of producing a class of horse which 
would suitable for military ])urposcs, Tiiey should encourage the Gov- 
ernments of South Africa to go in more for irrigation works and so save 
the precious fluid which ran to the sea. Tlie Governments should develop 
as many irrigation schemes as possible. He doubted whether it was a wise 
policy to export all their mealies which could be usf‘d in this country. He 
thought they should rather feed their stock and poultry with those mealies. 
In concluding, he again expressed his pleasure at being able to open the pro- 
ceedings. 
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The Rev. Jas. Scott (Natal), in moving a vote of thanks to Mr. Wes- 
sels, said he also doubted the wisdom of sending their mealies out of the 
country to fetch 8s. a muid instead of feeding their stock therewith. 

The Hon. Mr. Wessels, in acknowlexlging the vote, said he hoped the 
meeting would be a successful and an instructive one. 

The PnESTDENT’s Address. 

The President, Mr. C. Cl. Lee (Cape Colony) in opening the Conference 
proex^edings, said : — Gentlemen, — T must first of all most heartily welcome 
all here assembled to the work of the Fourth Annual Congress of the 
Inter-Colonial Agricultural Union. You have a>me here at considerable 
personal sacrifice, and it may be tuken as a hopeful sign for the future of 
this country that there are so many interested in the affairs of the land 
who are prepared at a time like the present to set aside their other busi- 
ness and attend a meeting such as this. It needs a certain amount of 
enthusiasm to do this when the clouds of deprossiou still hang about us. 

I think we may also specially welcome the representatives of the various 
Governments who are present, as their attendance is a guarant-eti that in 
spite of the hard limes agriculture is not losing its importance with those 
who have the ordering of our public affairs. The agricultural organisa- 
tions of South Africa need a little encouragement and synijiathy just now 
for they have been fated by .several sevt're set-backs. These have ari.scn 
in several ways, and among the many causts may be nientioiu'd the follnw- 
ing : First a lack of interest, which has brought aboiil, a feeding amounting 
almost to indifl’erciKHi in some cases. This in turn is traceable to anotluM' 
idea wdiich seems to have grown up, that when we got Closer Union the 
new fn-rm of Goveniinent will be sufliciently ])oworful and wealthy to do 
anything and everything. Secondly, the do])rcssion has compellod Govern- 
ments to rotrench their efforts in supporting agricultural societies, and in 
other ways contributed to a feeling of uncertainty as to the future. And 
thirdly, the continuous formation of new organisations to represent S(mie 
form or phase of agriculture during the past decade ha.s Jed to a (‘crtain 
amount of reaction in tliat direction. Organisation is very necessary for 
every class of the community, more particularly one with so many and 
diverse interests as the farming classes. But this sort of thing can V>e 
overdone. If the farmer wishes to attend properly to his business, the 
time at his disposal for attending meedings is necessarily limited. It is, 
therefore, becoming more evident almost daily that a great need exists 
in South Africa for a sound and scientific system of organisatioii for the 
farming industries. It may not l>e within the province of this body to 
tackle a question of such magnitude and importance, but T feel that no 
harm can be done by calling attention to the waste of time and eneigy 
which goes on at present. With the increasing demand on the time of 
our leading farmers, I feel convinced that it will Ik) found imperative 
before very long to adopt measures of protection that will include a 
goneral ecoiin-my of time and effort, the concentration of our forces, and 
prevent the wasteful diffusion of energies whicli now prcdominate.s. I 
am among those who firmly believe that the Colonies cannot afford to 
dispense with any of their recognised agricultural and farming institutions, 
but I am just as fully convinced that by bringing these organisations 
together and uniting their forces the value of their joint effoi*ts would 
be vastly su|.)crior to anything ever attained by the system now in vogue. 
It may bo considorexi superfluous at a gathering of this nature to start 
preaching the doctnne of unity and the need for organisation in agri- 
culture, and I admit it is, in a sense^ for this body has always stood for 
the general interest and the common good. But if it is looked at pro- 
j>erly, it will be seen that this gathering is just the centre from which 
such principles can the more forcibly radiate. Tliis Union speaks with 
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a voice which is heard with respect throughout the length and breadth 
of South Africa, so it becomes the dxity of us all to never miss an op- 
portunity of advancing those great principles upon which this organisa- 
tion is based, namely, equality and unity for all represented in its coun- 
cils. Wo liave the widest of fields for the exercise of our activities and 
a very large audience; it should be ouis therefore to spread abroad so 
far as we possibly can the truths which wc know make for the betterment 
of the communities wc represent. These things are doubtless well known, 
but they need to be repeated again and again in order to prevent them 
from slipping from the niemoncs of our brother farmers who are allowing 
their farming organisations to lapse for the want of a little forethought. 

The Necessitv of Organisation. 

I trust no QUO suppose.:; from what I have said that I have any fears 
as to the future of this Union, because if they think so they are seriously 
mistaken. I feel, on the contrary, that this Union must be maintained, 
as the need for its continued existence l>ccemes more generally recognised 
the longer we maintain it. And the good work which lies before it is 
pi'aclically unliiriiURl. For instam^e, should prove a powerful factor in 
maintaining the white man on the land against the increasing competition 
of the native (ultivator. And not only keeping those on the land who 
are there now, but by gradually increavsing their numbers and encouraging 
the gradual adoption of more advanced methods to so popularise farming 
in this country as to make it the principle occupation of the unborn mil- 
lions we hope to follow us. It has been statorl, and with some show of 
justiheation, that the time will come when the European of this country 
will be scudously t:»xed to hold his own against the iiicreOiSing competition 
of the native picKlucc'r. 1 am (‘ompelled to admit that in some few in- 
stames this ha|5 actually happened, but f(jr all that T cannot admit that 
it is ever likely to beconu^ a really soiioiis proliiem for the bulk of our 
p<M.»ple. In j)oint of fact, 1 am with those who couscientiously feel tliat 
such a state of tilings must not be allowed to arise, because there is room 
enough in Soutli Afiica for a white and blacrk pojiulation so numerous 
as to dwarf into insignilicance the present number cf its inhabitants. In 
other words, I’ooin must be made for all, and it is in this direction that 
the efforts of a- body such as ours must be directed if we are to justify 
our c'xisteiu'tc Some of our farmers, more particularly those of the old 
sr-li(X’il, are already begimiiug to feel a little cramped owing to the gradual 
lining up of th(‘ available fanning lands. But if the matter is looked at 
fairly and s<juaicly. it will Ik> sexm that this cramped feeding is not due 
so much to any very large increase of the agricultural population as to 
motluKls wiiich have hitherto obtained in cultivating the soil. The 
“old school ' has had its day, ami served its pur})ose; it will now have to 
give way to imue modern and advancing systems. The earlier pioneers 
of agriculture in South Africa practised much that will never Ik* out-of- 
date, because it was based on sound principles, but the generations as 
they arise must always be prepared to advance with the liim’s and adapt 
themselves t^) tlu' conditions in which they find themselves. They cannot 
stand still and justify their apathy Viy c] noting the methods of those who 
have gone liefore ; they must do as their forebears did and l.>ring their 
mothods into line with tho requirements of tluur day. It is in such work 
as this that our Union can render most valuable service to this country. 
We shall always, I hope, proclaim aloud tho pressing danger of the 
country tolerating the existence of fffagiies in its midst which put to tlie 
blush the aflliciions of the ancient Egyptians, without making an effort 
to get them under control. We shall always, I hope, denounce the evils 
of over-stocking onr pasture lands, the neglect of the application of manure 
to exhausted lai ds, the lack of forethought and ouergv^ which allows tho 
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flood waters of the drier districts to iush away to the sea while the lauda 
and stock perish of drought. It is in these and the general neglect, nob 
to say contempt, of advanced methods of farming, where the real danger 
lies for the white man in South Africa, not in the possibility of real 
competition from the native cultivator. It has to be admitted that the 
natives wants are fewer than om-s, and as a consequence he may become 
a competitor for the Home markets in some lines, but the European has 
the great advantage of many generations of enlightenment behind him, 
and if he maintains this advantage, there can be veiy little to fear. No 
sane person could advocate a policy of keeping the native back, it is for 
the European to see that he maintains his own lead. 

Education and Agriculture. 

This subject naturally leads one to that of education, for it is educa- 
tion, and more particularly scientific agricultural education, which has to 
be looked to if the position of the European is to be maintained and 
strengthened against the possible competition of the native fanner. It 
is with the future generations that we must deal, Jind we can only do that 
by seeing that every facility is given to them to fit themselves for the 
responsibilities that will fall to them and arm tlicim to face any competi- 
tion, whether from white or black, wntli the assurance l>orn of knowl^go. 
The educationists and the .schoolmen may be at first inclined to resent the 
intervention of the “ men of the plough,^’ in what they may cxnisidor as 
their own particular doiuaiu. \Vc may be at fii^st a little awkward in 
approaching these great sulijects, but we must not be discouraged. It 
is our duty to do all we possibly can to forward the best interests of our 
people arui those who will follow us. We may not have the literary 
ability of those wfho have the control of educjatioii at the present time. 
Our learning is gleaned from the great Book of Nature, tlic fountain of 
all true knowledge, and it is ours to see that a love of the groat truithai 
which are there for all to read may be instilled into the rising generation. 
Wo should ofTer no criticism of existing methods; we should rather en- 
deavour to graft on to the present system a new branch which our ox^ 
perience teaches us will bring forth fruit a hundred fold. The beginnings 
may be small, hut they must be maintained. Tliere is veiy little in the 
cdncatidnal methods practised in this country to encourage a love of 
country life, or to instil into the growing youth anytliing approaching a 
true appreciatioii of the real pleasures to be obtained by the intelligent, 
well educated man who devotes his energies to farming. Those are the 
points we should insistently and consistently advocate, until from small 
beginnings they form the most im))ortant pari of the elementary cduca> 
tion of our youth. What could lie made more interesting to a Ixy or a 
girl than a few simple truths as to the wonders of plant growth, and 
the marvellous miracles which are enacted day by day in the soil at their 
feet. Yet these find no place in a modem education. And thus it goes 
on year after year, while the country is crying aloud for men and womion 
of brains and energy to develop its enormous jiossibilities, are turning 
out generations with no knowledge of the elements upon which the whole 
future of the countiy depends. Therrefor© I maintain that this Union and 
every organisation interested in agriculture in South Africa should look 
to this as one of the mosti important labours within the sphere of their 
influence. We must not, as I said before, begin by blaming anyone. We 
are as mruich to blame as anyone else. Our part is to help as far as pos- 
sible in righting what I conceive to be a great wrong to the whole of our 
people, for this is a national question of the greatest importance. We 
who have the knowledge, oven though we may only have a crude concep- 
tiotaL of all it means, must bravely face our duty and never rest until the 
system of education — I had almost said wasteful system — is modified and 
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ameuded. Farming is becoming iiu>r6 fashionable, if I may use the phrase, 
than it used to be, and the danger now is that many will rush in with 
neither the knowledge nor the natural gifts which make a sound farmer, 
and thus more harm may be done. But if we start now and educate the 
tastes and ideas of the younger generation, in time they will be able to 
judge for themselves why certain farmers fail and others succeed. Beside 
that, the great want of the country is production; we are taking our 
place in the markets of the world, and we shall need all the brains and 
energy wo can command in the future to hold our own there. 

Fodder and the Future. 

The period which has elapsed since our last Conference has shown us 
much that is of the greatest interest to this country. The past year has 
shown that South Africa can produce cereals at a profit for export. We 
liave shipped away mealies and oats which have sold readily at good 
prices in the gimt markets of the world. In the case of mealies, I doubt 
if it was realised before that we have a soil and climate second to none 
in the world for the production of this most useful and valuable crop. 
And it is not only with these crops that a revelation has Ixjeii given, but 
almost the same lias happened with our lucerne for home consumption. 
Lucerne is now shown to be not only one of the main factors in the pro- 
duction of valuable ostrich feathers, but it has been proved to be almost 
invaluable in all branches of our farming. By its means many thousands 
of head of stock liave been kept alive during severe dzought which would 
otherwise have died of starvation, while more thousands have been fattened 
which would otlienviso have made veiy poor butchers' meat. Yet we are 
only on the fringe, as it were, of the possibilities which this grand 
fodder cont^iins for this country. People were slow to take it up because 
of much misapprelicusion and want of knowledge as to its real merits, but 
with mealies and lucerne we may claim that we have the most perfect 
feed for stock in the world. In addition to these, I hojie to see another 
fodder plant introduced for the drier districts. The thornless cactus, 
which is now being introduced into other parts of the world, is worthy 
of a trial in South Africa, more particularly in our semi-arid pasture 
lands, for the “ Spineless Opuniia " conievS vciy near the ideal plant we 
have been Itxiking for in those parts. Tliere is, naturally, a little uneasi- 
ness among the more conseiwativo people who have spent largo sums in 
the eradication of prickly pear at the prospex’t of any other plant of the 
same family being brought in, for fear it should prove as great a pest 
as that which they have taken such pains to get rid of. Tlieir objections 
are based on the belief that no matter how bare of thorns this cactus 
may be when brought here, it will soon develop its natural iumament, 
and then the work of eradication will liave to begin all over again. Yet 
all must agree that such a plant would Ix^ an almost priceless boon to our 
vast tracts of arid lazid if it could be propagated minus thorns. Tliese 
plant® produce a largo quantity of juicy succulent fixxl, and will grow in 
the niiost inhospitable conditions, with little or no rain. A crop from 
such plants would make the lucerne hay go twice as far for feeding pur- 
poses, and stock would do better on such a mixed ration than on lucerne 
hay alone. This plant has been produced, thanks to the energy and per- 
severance of Mr. Luther Burbank, tlie great American plant specialist, 
and I trust it will not take so long to get its merits recognised as it haa 
taken to get people to realise the full value of lucerne. Give the 
country such an addition to its mealies and lucerne, and we should not 
only have little to fear from drought, but would soon develop into a groat 
stock-raising country second to none. Did time permit, I could give some 
facta regarding the I'osults of feeding stock on mealies, lucerne, and 
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prickly pear during a serious drought, which lead me to believe this feed 
to be an almoet ideal ration. 

The General Advance. 

It is very gratifying to be able to note that aJl branches of farming 
seem at last to be on the advance in South Africa. One can go from farm 
to farm, and from district to district, and everywhere the signs are promi- 
nent of the bre iking of the dawn of the new era. The change is coming 
slowly, but it is there all the same, and the movement is advancing so 
.steadaly that there is really no time for resting, there is so much to be 
done. Our Union must, therefore, paiticipate in the general awakening. 
It is pitiable to see the thousands leaving our shores, and much of this 
might have been prevented had the land of the country been in a more 
advanced state of development. Many of those who have gone might not 
be able to make a living off the land had they the chance, but an appre- 
ciable number might have done so had they been given the opportunity. 
In that case the balance might have been provided for in other ways 
through the prosperity which would have accrued from the increase of 
industry which always arises from agricultural production. Tliis lack of 
development of our agricultural and pastoral lands is one of the great 
drawbacks of this country, and we should look to it that the existing 
state of things is remediexl, otherwise liowever shall we be able to build 
up the nation we all hope to see. The other young nations of the world 
are all growing strong by getting people upon the land, and wo shall have 
to follow suit. It is not to the interest of farmers to see people leaving 
a country, and this Union should seriously consider this (j^ucstion of 
emigration as one that intimately coinorns themselves. Let the farmers 
ask themselves which is most likeh^ to conduce to the welfare of the 
community, the driving of people away or inviting the desirable ones to 
share with uis the good things »South Africa is blesse<l with, so long as the 
iiew-coinors are willing to subscribe to our national ideals. There will be 
no lack of new-c(nners if the land is developed and fitted to carry thorn. 

East Coast Fever. 

1 cannot conclude without a word or two upon the sympathy which 
is felt throughout South Africa for the alarming loss suffered by Natal 
through the i^avagos of I^ast Coast Fever. But the people of Natal need 
more than sympathy, and it is hoped that in the discussions at this Con- 
gress sometliing practical may be evolved which may help them. They 
fully deserve all we can offer for their uncoiiiplaiiiing bravery in so ter- 
rible a crisis. This disease has been most carefully watched in the Trans- 
vaal, and the Cape so far has managed to keep it outside he bordea.s. 
All will be proud of the marked success attained by the Transvaal in 
getting it under control. In Rhodesia, too, success has been met with, and 
the people there, tliougli they suiTered heavy losses, wore not discouraged, 
and are now busy re-stocking. Assuredly South Africa is a hard counby, 
but its jieople seem never to lack courage and faith in the futui*e, one of 
the most valuable assets any people can imssess. They always seem to 
come up smiling, and such faith and courage must have its reward. Main- 
tain this spirit, and nothing should keep us back from the goal I be- 
lieve we are all aiming at, greater industry and Closer Union. I will not 
detain you any longer, as you have gathered here for the purpose of making 
the best possible use of your valuable time. I feel that your deliberations 
will be carried out with the good feeling and moderation which hae always 
characterised these gatherings, and my sincere wish is that your discusr- 
sions will bear the fiaiit they deserve, and result in lasting good for our 
country and people. 

The business of the Congress then proceeded. 
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By I. Tkibolet, Viticulturist, Elseiiberg Agricultural College. 

To make a good raisin, a good grape of the right variety must bo 
grown. For the vci*y best they should be grown on fairly light, rich allu- 
vial soil. A poifect raisin is not obtained from heavy, strong, di’y soils. 
The Ixjst variety for raisin-making is a Muscat. Nine-tenths of the 
LoxiavS and Malagas of commerce are made in Noidh Africa from ‘‘ Mus- 
cat of Alexandria.’' In Spain, California, Australia, from Gordo Blanco, 
and in South Africa (Ca|K? Ckilony) from Ilaiiepoot. 

These t.hrcx^ grapes if not identical are so closely allied as to be for 
all practical piirjxvses the same, and any slight variations that may be ap- 
parent ])etween the grapes grown in these dilTerent countries arc con- 
sidered tx) be due to sliglit changes that have taken place in the plant 
through heiiig submitted to different modes of tre<itment, being grown on 
different soils and under different (dimatic inllnences for a number of 
years. 

The product of this vino is divided intx) two great cla.s.ses of raisins 
known as: - 

(Isl) Pudding raisins, loose raisins, Lexias (dip[)ed gi*aj)€s). 

(2nd) 'Malagas,' ' Layers,” “Clusters,” “Table raisins” (undipped 
grapes). 

On acc( nnt of tin* greater (piantitics of Lexias made in this country. 
I shall deal witli them first. As a line grape and complete maturity are 
necessary for u high grade raisin, low vines, but higli enoiigli to keep the 
fruit off the ground, and short priuiing with from 7 to 9 spurs for a full- 
grown vine is the most a]>proved manner of treating the plant. When 
the gra}x> is fullv rijH), having at, least 25 per cent, of sugar, it is carefully 
gathered ; hard, sunscalded, rotten, broken and diseased berries should be 
lemovod from the ])unches, whicli are then submitted to a dipping in a 
Ive variously made up of (juantities of tlie asli either of certain slightly 
aromatic plants or of the ash of vine-cuttings and water, caustic soda or 
concentrated trade lye sold under different marks also mixed with water. 
The first method of prepaiing the lye with ashes is of some antiijuity, as 
Columelle, something like 2,000 years agi>, gives an almost exact descrip- 
tion of the present day method. He says: “You must heat in a boilei* 
or big pot a Jye prepared by dissolving the ashes of vine-cuttings in water, 
when boiling, pour in a little olive oil of the best quality, and mix ; then 
immerse for a few s<‘.ceiids several bunches of grapes tied together, long- 
enough for them to change colour, but not to cook." 

The following is n presimt day formula as used in Smyrna, given by 
M. Leon, Director of Agriculture at Constantinople 


Ashes of oak or vine-cuttiiigs 50 lbs. 

Olive oil 1 bottle. 

Water 25 galls. 


The following is tlie method of preparing the lye in Tunis, from 
Messrs. Minangoins and Corston’s report on “ Les Baisins sec en Tunisie,’’ 
published by the Governinent for tlic informat ion of tlieir raisin farmei's : 
** Put 22 gallons of water in a boiler; when heated to near boiling point 
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mix ill 32 lbs. of sifted ashes of viiie-cuttings ; bring to a boil and stir for 
a few minutes, then pour the whole mass into a tub or cask with the end 
out. The following day after settling, draw off the clear liquid and throw 
away the sediment. It is the cleai* liquid that is used as the dip.” The 
amount necessary for the whole season is usually prepared before starting 
dipping operations. In this Colony the ash of a bush called “ Ganna- 
bosh ” is a good deal used by raisin farmers. The amount used variee as 
each farmer seems to go by ” eye measurement ” founded on whatever 
previous experience he may have had in the treatment of his grapes. 
Something may be said in favour of the treatment of grapes with an ash 
lye, especially is it safer when the mixture is made by ” eye measure^ 
meat ” or in a slipshod manner, as the alkalinity of the ash, which con- 
tains potassium, soda, magnin, ete., is not so great as that of the caustic 
soda, and the risk of overdoing it therefore less. It is said that the 
grapes treated by “ Ganna ’ weigh heavier than those treated with soda, 
take longer to dry, and are of a darker colour. The two latter points 
certainly not being in favour of the “ Ganna ash ' If investigated, how- 
ever, I think the differenee would be found b) be possibly due to a mattea* 
of insufficient ash in the lye, or the water not kept about the boil. In 
the second case where Green bank \s lye or caustic soda is used, it takes 
about 1 lb. of the former to 10 gallons of water and 1 lb. of the latter to 
8 gallons of water. 

The sti’cngth required varies, and must be regulated according to the 
class of grapes with which you are dealing; if grown well in the shade of 
the leaves, the skin will be much thinner than if exposed to the sun. The 
test of the work being done properly is the number and minuteness of the 
little cracks or checks that are found principally about the stalk- 
(pedicil) of the berry. Whether dipping with ash or with lye, one point 
of importance must be observed and that is that the water be kept as 
near boiling as possible, then two or three secronds immersion is suffioiont. 
Before dipping in the lye it is an excellent plan to plunge the grapes two 
or, three times into clean cold water to wash off any loose grit or dirt that 
iniay be attached to the berries, this helps to keep your alkali dip clean 
for a longer period than if you neglected this preliminary washing, al- 
though after a while, on account of the water carried into your lye, it 
will re<juire grading up now and then with a little more ash or caiistici 
soda. 

The object of dipping into a hot alkaline liquid is to cleanse the 
grape and cause it to di-}’ much quicker. The alkalinity and heat of the 
boiling lye both act on the grape. Tlie caustic nature of the liquid dis- 
solves the waxy bloom, which forms a protective covering on the grape, 
cause® a breaking up of the cells of the skin, and allows tlie water of the 
pulp, when heat^ by the sun, to evaporate more readily. The action of 
the heat causes the watery pulp of the berry to expand suddenly, and 
bursts the skin in a number of places. The cracks formed when very fine 
and numerous are a proof that the lye is of the light strength and heat, 
and that the grapes have not been immersed too long. The opposite 
holds if tlie cracks are few and big aJid the skin peels back from the 
pulp. As has been stated, an addition of olive oil to the lye is some- 
times made, whether an advantage or not is still a debatable point. It 
is a universal practice in Asia Minor, whilst it is not practised in Spain. 
Professor Eissen, in “The Raisin Industry,” says: — “It is not likely 
that the use of oil in this connection will become popular in California 
until it has been plainly demonstrated that not only does it improve the 
raisin, but that it also commands a correspondingly higher price. Thoee 
who wish to experiment in the matter cannot do better than adopt the 
formula used in Smyrna." 
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In Spain, lavender, rosemary, and similar aromatic plants are put to 
lx)il with the lye, which gives a distinctive flavour to the raisin.s. Many 
of our native plants might bo used for the same purpose. 

To give the raisins a fin© golden cx>lour, the dried twigs of a sj^ecies 
of Artemesia (A rt^’mesia herha nlha) are added to the boiling lye. Whilst 
the washing of the grapes before dipping is an undoubted l>enefit. A 
washing in fresh water after the dipping might also be of benefit, as the 
alkali that remains on the grape sometimes gives it a stickiness and 
flavour that are rather objectionable. By washing after dipping, a raisin 
with a skin perfectly dry and free from stickiness might be obtained, 
points that are highly appreciated by buyers. It is at any rate well 
worth trying. 

Dipping Apparatus. 

All that is required is a suitable vessel in which to boil the lye, set 
in a convenient place and masoned in to prevent loss of heat, a few dip-* 
ping trays made either of tinnexl (ir galvanised wire netting or some other 
device to hold ten to twenty pounds of grapes, the handle so fixed that it 
falls completely over on cither side or (piite makes the circuit of the 
vessel so as not to interfere with either the filling or the emptying t)f the 
tray. Before commencing to dip a lot of grapes, the lye should always 
be tested with a few bunches .and corrected if nceessaiy. Dipping should 
take place as soon as possible after the grapes are (‘ut. Never leave them 
over till ru'xt day. 

Drying the Grape.s. 

After the graf>es have ]>eeu dipped in the lyc and the surplus water 
allowed to drain off, they aie immediately placed on trays and earned to 
the drying ground which sliould be near at hand. The trays are usually 
made of light wood and arc of two sizes, the smaller 2 feet by 3 feet, the 
larger 3 feet by 6 feet. The former are made of boards, 1, inch thick, 
nailed to two end cleats 1 inch thick and 2h inches wide, a strip of light 
wood l.\ inches wide may be nailed to join the two cleats together — such 
a tray is useful for any fruit drying in the sun and can also bo used for 
storing oranges or lemons by placing them in sweat boxes packed on top 
of each other with a layer of fruit on eacli tray. The larger trays are 
made of aligiitly heavier wo<k1. In the event of rain or heavy dews, the 
trays laden with grapes can he stacked on top of each other without in- 
juring the fruit and an empty tray or two put on top, a sack or few bags 
hujig down the sides to keep off the rain. 

The Drying Ground. 

A site should be selected that is well exposed to the suii and pro- 
tected as much as possible from the winds, away from a high road or any 
place whore dust is likely to ho raised and blown on to the drying ground. 
The surface of the ground should he watered and rolled or iScateu down 
till it becomes hard and free from diLst, and is easily kept clean. A 
grassy sward cut short makes a clean drying ground, hut the grapes take 
one or two days longer to finish than if the trays are put on hare ground. 
On this drying ground the trays, covered with a single layeu* of gmpes, 
are placed in rows end to^ end, a narrow passage being left between each 
row of trays. The trays are resting on the two end chests, thus leiiviug 
a space of inches between the bottom of the tray and the gi'ound, 

through which a current of air passes. After two or three days the side 
of the bunch exposed to the sun is nearly dry and assiunes a deep chest- 
nut colour, whilst the berries of the under side of the bunch are still 
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plumip and juicy and retHiin their clear colour. It is now time to turn 
the grape®, which is umially done by placing an empty tray on top of the* 
grapes, pressing it down and smartly turning the underneath tray on top 
and the top one underneath. The upper tray is then removed and the 
undried berries left exposed to the sun. Two or three days after turning, 
in good weather, the whole bunch should be sufficiently dry. About the 
end of the drying period tlie grapes should be carefully watched to see 
that they do' not dry out t-oo much. When the grapes are quite con- 
verted into raisin.s they still contain about 20 per cent, of moisture. If a 
few of the average berries are taken and squcK^zed between the fingers and 
no moisture exudes, it is a sign that they are dry enough. A good quality 
raisin should have a fleshy, finn, and slightly crisp pulp with a skin that 
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lias retained its suppleness. If over-drio.l, the value of the raisin is con- 
siderably lessened, and there is also considerable loSvS of weight. Five to 
eight days, according to weather, ought to be quite sufficient to produce a 
thoroughly dried raisin. 


Stemming and Grading. 

As swm as the raisins are dry enough they should be stemmed and 
graded. If loft lying for any length of time the stems become tough and 
hard to separate from the berries. Tlie stemming is sometimes done b}" 
working the bunches in a sieve or over a screen and throwing them up 
in the air and allowing the wind to blow the stalks and lighter particles 
away. The quickest and most effective method is to put them through 
the stemmor or, better still, through the stemraer and grader. These 
machines rub the stalks off and blow them acting somewhat on 

the principle of the ordinary grain winnower, at the same time delivering 
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the raisins into boxes, separ. ling them into three or four grades as may 
bo required. 

There are different sizes and makes of these machines, ranging from 
those driven by hand that stem and grade a few hiindrofl pounds of 
raisins per hour, to those that put tli rough six, eight, or more tons per 
hour. 

The illustration is of a very liandy machine which would be suitable 
for a fair-sized raisin farm. It is driven either by hand or by power; if 
by hand it requires two men, and stems and grades into four qualities 
about 500 lbs. of raisins }>er hour. A larger inachine known as the “ End 
Shake Porteous Raisin Mill,'’ of which there are two sizes one d(jing 1 
\[ 11 per liour and the other 2^, tons, is on the market. Prices, £45 and 
£70 respectively in California. The former takes a 2 hor.se power engine 
to drive it, and the latter a 0 horse powder. Tliese larger machines would 
he suitable for a .small soedety of farmers or a small packing house. The 
largest size mentioned, 0 in 8 tons pm* hour, costs from £1 10 to £150, 
and requires a 10 horse power engine. After stemming, the raisins are 
either plaecfl in sweat lioxes or in hc'aps in a close loom on a clean fiooi* 
for 10 days or longer to undergo a sweating process. It on tlie (huir they 
are turned over a few times with a Wv>oden shovel, and if in sweat l)nxcs 
they are changed into other boxes two or thr(X‘ times during the sweat- 
ing period. Tliis tends to give them uniformity of texture and dryness. 
Tlie sweat boxes are made slightly longer and broader tlian tin* trays and 
about 8 inches doeqj ; hold 120 Ihs. of raisins. When the sweating process 
is tinishod and they ai'e ni<‘(‘ly < vened up, they mav be packed according 
to grade in parcels of size and get-up most suitable for the trade. 

Mai.\oa Hai.^ins. 

Also known as Clustcis, ’ " Stalk, ' nr “ Undipped Raisins.' The 
grape mostly used is the Gordo Blanco (llanepoot), and the treatment 
of the vine in th(» matter of cultivation, pruning, etc., the same as for 
])ndding raisins. Malagas reipiim more careful handling than Lexias, 
take longer to dry, and should only be made of Iht' liiiest and most perfect 
bunches of the ero[). A Lexia takes from five to eight days to drv, 
whereas a Malaga will take from two to three weeks; the reason being 
that the Lexi;i has been dip[)ed in boiling lye, which causes tlu‘ skin to 
(*raek in numerous places and thus allow the juice of the grape to dry 
out more rapidly. The ^Malaga has bix?n iintreat(‘d as fai' as dipping is 
concerned, and the waxy covering holding tlie bloom is intact and the 
skin of the berry unbroken. 

When the grapt'S are thoiongbly ri])e they are carefully gathered. 
The berries themselves .should md be touched with the fingers, as this 
destroys the bloom. It is important that it sliould be retained as it 
add.s considerably to the value of the tinished product. The usual nndhod 
of procedure is to take the bunch by the stalk and with a sharp knife cut 
it off as close as possible to the cane that bears it. The bunch, still only 
hantUed by the stalk, is gently laid in a shallow basket or tiay in which 
only one layer i.s put. fn some cases they are left to dry for a few days 
in the vineyard on travs placed 1 etween the rows or in the roadw^ays or 
headlands, but the most usual practice is to cart them direct to the 
drying ground, vvhcrc> tliey are placed on trays, after all broken, dofonued, 
small, or otherwise inferior berries arc carefully snipped out. The 
bunches when being cut should he sorted into two, if not thrtv grades. 
This is done by the picker in the vineyard, lie usually has three baskets 
by him, the shalhvw one for the first grftde, in which only one layer is 
put, and consists of the most perfect .and largest bunches ; the other Iavo 
baskets may be deeper and (ontaiii two grades of smaller bunches. It 
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is ail advantage to liave bunches of atbout the same size on trays when 
dries out more evenly than if large and small bunches 
were mixed on the one tray. The small bunches dry sooner than the 
large. As washing the bunches before putting on the trays would destroy 
the bloom, when practicable they are submitted to a powerful air blast 
which blows off all dust, particles of dirt, cobwebs, dried bits of leaf, etc. 
After lieiiig exposed to the sun for a week or ten days, the upper half 
of the bunch will be sufficiently dry for, turning ; if on the ordinary tray 
this is done as described in treating pudding raisins. In the Malaga 
District of Spain, where the raisins are dried on prepared beds, the turn- 
ing is done with long-handled wooden tongs, each bunch being carefully 
lifted by the stalk, turned, and set down again. In from five to seven 
days after turning, the grapes should be fit to take in. The exact mo- 
ment can only be determined from experiejice gained by a certain amount 
of practice; as a rule it is better to take in a little under dry than over 
dr}\ 

Caro must be taken that the crop whilst on the drying ground is not 
exposed to- rain and heavy dews, as one wetting will lower the price by 
fully half. The usual thing, if there is no shed or covering provided, is 
to stack the trays one on top of the other, cover with a few empty trays, 
and a sail or something of the sort. A point of some importance that I 
might perha])s have mentioned before, is to change the situation of the 
trays; that is to turn the trays round, the end facing the south round to 
the north, and vice yei“sa. It will be found that the drying will be more 
even, and also more rapid, a day or two sometimes being gained, as the 
whole (if the grapes will have been exposed to the sun’s rays at the same 
angle. This should be done at least once — better twice. After deciding 
that the grapes are dry enough to take in, a good plan is to stack the 
trays the evening before and during the early part, of the morning, whilst 
there is a slight amount of moisture on them from the night air, pack 
them carefully in single layers in sweat boxes with a sheet of coarse 
Manilla paper between each layer. The slight moisture keeps them 
pliable, and the pajxyr prevents the interlocking and tangling of the 
bunches when being taken out for the final packing. The sweat boxes 
when full are stacked one on top of the other in a room that can be made 
air-tight and dark, as well as moans being provided for ventilation if 
necessary. They are allowed to remain there and sweat for 10 to 20 days, 
after which they may be packed in parcels suited to the style of tra^de 
for which you arc cateiiiig. 

The grades for the British trade are usually in the descending order 
of quality as follows: — 

Price per 22ll>. Box. 


Extra Imperial Clusters (7 Crown) 96/- to 120/- 

Im}>e(i’ial Clusters (5 Crown) 89/6 

Ttoyal „ (4 „ ) 44/10 

Choice „ (2 „ ) 38/5 

Best Layers (1 ,, ) 30/5 

Ordinary Layers 25/7 


Quoting the prices of genuine Malaga given in Les Raisins sec de 
Tunisie'' for season 1905. It will be found that they vary considerably, 
running from a little over a shilling to 5s. 6d. per lb. 

The finished Malaga should be of a deep violet colour, toned down by 
the bloom on the berry. The skin supple but fairly tough, the flesh firm 
and slightly crisp. The surface* of the berries dry, smooth, shining, and 
not having the ^lightest sign of viscosity or stickiness. It takes about 
three pounds of grapes to make one pound of raisins. 
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THE SELECTION OF BREEDS. 


By H. J. Mouecuoft. 

This hi a question wliich needs very careful treatment. In the iirst 
plaw wo must remcmIxM* that to gain the best results we must make cer- 
tain t.hat the breeds selected are suited to the soil and general climatic 
conditions of the districts in whicli we reside. VV'bere the soil is dry, and 
there is a free range for the fowls, the fiuuner or cottager can select almost 
any breed. If. however there is but a small space available the choice of 
breeds is necessarily restricted. We will, therefore, take each case in 
turn and endeavour to explain the merits of the breeds most suited to the 
same. 

In the first instance wo will take the case of a fanner who has a con- 
siderable number of fowls reaming about tlic homestead, outbuildings, 
kraals, etc. Probably the imml)er is unknown, being subject to fluctua- 
tions due to the tabic reepurements of the fanner and his family, tliosie of 
the native boys " and also those of the “ muishonds and other preda- 
tory visitoi's. Both tw^o-legged and four-legged thieves will always be 
fcmiid where tlie fowls have a free range, but the loss will be reduced to a 
minimum if the proper amount of attention be paid to the fowls. This 
attention, regular feeding, and proper housing should not trouble tlie far- 
mer much, if at all ; it should be the province of his wife and daughters. 
In these days of suffragettes, women’s rights, etc. there is a splendid 
opening for wo-mon to avail themselves of their right to look after tlie 
farm poultry I Tliey can thus prove to the world in general and their 
husbands in particular, that they are able and willing to do their share 
towards the eoi-ning of the income and incidentally the paying of the In- 
come and Education Taxes and ail the other little blessings with which 
the bad times and oui* paternal Government have saddled us. 

We will suppose then that the farmer’s wife, counting up her fowls, 
finds that she lias about fifty hens and some half dozen cocks and cockerels. 
Naturally she does not feel like getting rid of the whole lot at one fell 
swoop, oven though she has read columns in our poultry journals about 
the folly of having any but pure-bred birds. Let me tell her then tliatr 
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it is not necessary nor is it even desirable that she should do away with 
her barndoor hens. They are certainly mongrels, but nevertheless they 
are wonderfully hardy and probably sickness is almost unknown among 
them. 

Now in all probability if several pens of pure-bred birds were pur- 
chased (at a “ pure-bred ” price goes without saying) it is more than 
likely that sickness would overtake them before they had been many days 
on the farm. Tlie removal of fowls from one district to another seems to 
render them susceptible to* disease, and in the same way the introduction 
of these fowls into a flock will often cause an epidemic to break out with 
more or less fatal results. Possibly it is due to the effects of a long train 
or cart Journey, perhaps it is that the travelling coops were not as good 
or as clean as they might have l)een; whatever the reason, the fact re- 
mains that such is almost always the result of the establishment of a num- 
ber of strange birds on a farm. 

We will therefore take it that the farjiier’s wife decides to keep her 
barndoor hens, but that she will sell (or eat) the cocks, and replace them 
by pure-bred cocks of a reliable strain. Herein lies the secret of success 
and also of many a failure. It cannot be too strongly emphasised that 
the birds purchased must bo of a thoroughly reliable strain. So many are 
led away by the alluring advertisement of the unscrupulous dealer, and 
it is vecry seldom that these crafty gentlemen are brought to book, for 
they generally manage to keep just inside the law in its literal sense. It 
is safer by far, and cheaper to deal with a man t;f repute, a man who has 
built up his reputation and business by fair and honest dealing. From 
such a man wo can be sui’o of obtaining the best stock, and 1 h^ assured of 
a satisfactory return for the money expended. 

We now come to the most important point of this article, viz., which 
breed is best suited for the average South African farmer. This opens up 
rather a big question, but I am inclined to suggest the adoption <if the 
following or a similar method : — 

If the farmer having 50 hens, or thereabouts, desires to improve the 
laying quali^io«! of his birds then lie should purchase two young cooks of 
any two of the follov;i :ig breeds: Leghorn (Bn^wn for preference), Wvan- 
dottes, Houdan, Minorca, Hamburgh or Andalusian. 

A good plan would be, say, to purchase 2 Leghorns and 2 Houdans 
the first year and then the following year dispose of these A birds and 
purchase 2 Minorcans and 2 Ilamburghs, which will run with the half- 
bred pullets. The result of this crossing will be a fine tyi:)e of cross-bred 
hens of Mediterranian type, some, however, having the Hamburgh comb 
and the Houdan top-knot. Those hens would be prolific layers, and very 
fair table birds. The cockerels would of course have to- be disposed of 
cither on the farmer’s own table or at the market. If on the other hand 
the farmer wishes to impro>ve his bam-door hens into good table birds he 
should purchase dockerels of any of the following bre^s, namely . Game 
(more particularly the Indian ' Game) and Dorking. Tliese two broods 
are by far the for table purposes. The Dorking, often called the 
English national breed, has never been a success in this country. Whether 
xho climate doea not suit it is hard to say, but it is a well-known fact that 
many pens have been imported and none have thrivon. As regards 
Indian Game, I am able to speak more confidently, for my own experience 
has been that the introduction, of an Indian Game cockerel into the poul- 
try ya«i*d has a marvellous result. The chicks turn out strong and active 
and, growing rapidly, develop© into first-class table birds. 

ProfossDr Long, a w'ell-known English writer on poultry matters, 
makes the following remarks on the subject of breeding birds for the 
table : Just as the Shorthorn or Hereford beast of high breeding is 
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significant of multum in parvo and of quality, as compared with the ill- 
bred cattle of the country, and just as the Southdown, Hampshire, or the 
Oxford sheep is typical of mutton production upon a high scale, as com- 
pared with sheep which have no breed about them, so are Dorkings, the 
best types of Game, the Indian Game and the Scotch Grey, types of fowl 
which present the same qualifications, and are therefore adapted to the 
economical production of moat. In aditioii to form, however, it is neces- 
sary to look for quality ; and this is found not only in the above varieties, 
but in the Fleelie, the Creve Cieor, and to some extent in the lately im- 
proved Oriental fowl known as the Laiigshan. By improving selected 
farmyard stock, commonly known as the barn-door fowl, chickens of great 
size and excellent form with good quality of flesh, may be produced; form 
indicating in its very necessary sense tlie larger proportion of meat upon 
those paii/S which it is well known produce meat of the whitest, tenderest, 
and most succulent quality.” Lot us suppose then that a reader of these 
I’cmarks is an owner of mongrel hens. The course ho should follow be- 
fore the next breeding season commeiiceis would be to carefully pass them 
through his hands, to reject all those wliicli are over two years old, or 
wdiich are unheal tliy, undersized or diseased in any way whatever, retain- 
ing only the young, large and vigorous birds of good form and flue quality. 
These should be mated with a flr.st-clas.s Dorking cockerel and their pro- 
duce reared, tlic best pullets being selected and mated in the second year 
with ail entirely fresh Dorking cock. The second lot will liave largely i]n- 
])rov('d in size, quality and form ; and in subsequent years, by contiiiiialiy 
selecting the be'>t biials for stock and mating with Dorkings or Game- 
»‘fX‘ks, quality will be assured, aUd the birds .sold for the table wdll be ler- 
tain Uv maintain their position in the market. The groat object to strive 
for is deptii of keel in the breast, genuine fullness of bone and a minimum 
of ofTal.'’ 

It will Ik* s<x3ii by the foregoing tliat the main point insisted on is 
that the fanner must got rid of all the male birds cxi’opt the pure-bred 
stock birds. Ho must iiitrcKluce fresh blood from time to time and en- 
deavou.r to create a fowl of good type whether it. be with a view to egg 
production or for tlie table. It will not be found a very diflicult under- 
taking, and I am sui-e the re.sults will l>e satisfac'tory beyond expectation. 

The farmer recognises that by crossing his ill-bred cows or swine with 
pedigree stock, he will reap much bcviioflt in the improved progeny. Why 
then can he not extend liis forethought to the more humble but equally 
profitable fowl ? It is not as if he were l>cing askevd to experiment in a 
hitherto unknown field. The plan has been successfully carried out in 
other c-oiuitries, Engiaiid, Ireland, Denmark and America, and nearer 
home, in the Orange River Ckflony. Surely what can be done in these 
countries can be done in the Cape Colony^? 

Now Ich us take the case of the cottager or small farmer whose space 
is restricted and who> cannot give his fowls a free range. In this instance 
it would Ik best by far for the would-be poultry-keeper to set his fa^e 
against tlie barn-door fowl and go in for pure^bred birds only. If egg 
production is aimed at, then Leglioms, Minorcas, Andalusians and Wyau- 
dottes will bo found the best bi*eods. Tlie following is a short description 
of these breeds : — 

Audalniiianii. — Colour, blue with black lacing, non-sitters and good 
layers of large white eggs. They ai"o fine hardy birds, boar confinenient 
well, and deserve more popularity than they have hitherto secured. 

Leghorm . — -A most attractive looking breed, having, like the Anda- 
lusians, large upright combs. They are excellent layers practically all 
the year round, non-sitters, standing confinement voiw well. There are 
several different varieties of the Leghorn, the white, brown and black 
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being the most popular, whilst there are also the buff and the Duokwing 
or Pile, All these varieties have yellow legs, a distinctive feature of the 
breed. There is no doubt that Leghorns have proved themselves oaie of 
the most successful breeds in South Africa at the present time. Their ex- 
traordinary success in the egg-laying competitions held by the Western 
Province Agricultural Society bears eloquent testimony to their value as 
a splendid laying breed. 

77/c Jf /Norra, — Another right good breed, veay similar to^ the Leg- 
horn and Andalusian (all belong to the Mediterranean family). They 
are larger than the Leghorns, non-sitters, thrive in a small run, and 
lay well, the eggs being large and white shelled. There are both white 
and black Minorcas, but the latter are best known in this country, and 
seem to thrive well under any conditions provided they receive fair 
attention. 

7^/ie Wyandaffe is a breed of another colour, ' for it is an American 
breed, and a very good on© too. In this country the Wyandotte lias found 
great favour amongst poultry keepers, a fact due to its splendid economic 
qualities. In addition, to being a first rate layer, the Wyandotte is aii 
fairly good table bird, there being plenty of breast meat of excellent 
flavour and quality. The hens are good mothers, hardy, and stand con- 
finement in a small run. The eggs are of the popular brown tint, and 
always command a ready sale. 

There are several other breeds which, although not in the front rank as 
layers, are yet by no means to be despisexi in this respect, and which 
possess the qualifications which go to make up good table birds. Of 
these breeds we may mention the Plymouth Rock, the Orpington, and 
the Houdan. 

T/ie riy mouth Rock has rightly been described as one of the best 
breeds of “ all-round fowls that exist. There are several varieties, but 
the Barred is the only one that has become popular in this country. 
Like the Wyandotte the Rock is an American breed, with the yellow 
skin and legs that are so popular “ over there,” but which do not find 
the same amount of favour here or in Great Britain. As a table bird 
the Plymouth Rock is capital, as it carries a large amount of flesh of fine 
flavour and quality. The hens are good sitters, and lay a fair numbei’ 
of brown-shelled eggs. This breed is very hardy, and thrives well whether 
confined or in a free range. 

The Orpington is another good all-round breed which in this country, 
somehow or other, has not as yet achieved the success that it is entitled 
to if its merits be taken into consideration. The Buff variety certainly 
meets with strong support at our big shows, but in the country districts 
the breed is either not represented at all, or else the birds are of 
poor type. A good strain of Orpingtons, Buff or Black, is hard to beat 
for both laying and table purposes. The hens are good sittens and lay 
wedl, the eggs being tinted. They are hardy and thrive well in con- 
finement. 

The Houdan is another excellent all-round bird, on© ot the breeds 
which has made France famous for her eggs and poultry. They are 
fairly large and very active birds non-sitters and layers of nice sized white 
eggs. They are hardy, and thrive in both small runs and free range, 
provided the locality is dry. As table fowls they have won a great 
reputation on the French markets, a fact which makes it unnecessary for 
me to praise them further. The Houdan is a breed that certainly de- 
serves to find support in this coulu try. 

I would very much like to see our Goverimient take up the question 
of the poultry industry more on the lines adopted in the Orange Eiver 
polony. I am sure that if it were known that pure-bred cock biMs *were 
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obteiiiable in exchange for barn-doors, many of our farmers would avail 
themselves of the opportunity of improving their poultry stock. The 
matter of finding a market for the eggs and poultry could be worked in 
conjunction with the system of dairy c^voperation. The one would help 
the other, and the increased quantity would be to the advantage of 
both, for it is a case of “the bigger the consignment the better^’ when 
railway charges have to bo paid. 


THE HOUSING AND FEEDING OF POULTRY. 


As Adapted to South African Conditions. 


By S. Smith. 

Much has been said and written as to the possibilities of the Cape 
hen as a factor in the agricultural prosj>erity of the country. Some 
have condemned her as unprofitable, owing to the climatic conditions 
being conducive to tlie rapid spread of certain diseases affecting her 
species, and also because the (50st of inaintenance may easily exce^ the 
value of her output It would be an easy matter to dispose of the subject 
in this way, and blame either the hen or the climate for our failures, 
but this is not the spirit which will make South Africa the great country 
she is destined to become, and difficulties arc made to be overcome, whilst 
without them success brings no satisfaction. 

Our poultry havS not in the past yielded the best possible returns, 
because it lias had little opportunity of so doing, owing to the fact that 
ownei*s will not adapt their methods to local conditions resulting from 
the climate, and in iu> particulars have greater mistakes l>een mad© than 
in the lioiising and feeding problems. On the one hand we have the 
man who feeds his biixis on unsuitable foods and allows them to find 
their own accommodation as best they may, and on the other those who 
crowd tliem, into doe© stuffy houses, and in the matter of feeding kill 
them by mistaken kindness. 

There are many advocates of wliat they are pleased to term the 
“ natural method of poultry keeping, ” and by this they underetand that 
the birds must roost in the trees and find their own living with the 
exception of a crop full of mealies at night. If they are satisfied with 
the results obtained by this method, well and good. Tliey will have a 
floc'.k of hardy, muscular birds, poor layers, and of small size, which have 
survived in the “ struggle for eixistcnce. ‘ The Jungle Fowl of India, 
from which our domestic poultry is descended, answers this description 
fairly well. It is healthy and hardy, and lays its clutch of eggs in the 
sprinif, which it incubates itself, and the rest of the year is devoted to 
foraging for itself and offspring, but it does not follow that it would be 
a profitable investment. Bomestication and artificial selection has pro^ 
duoed the “ 200 egg a year hen,”' and only upon these lines can her 
good qualities be retained and improved upon. Nature’s laws are in- 
flexible, and permit of no standing still, a race must either progress or 
retrogreas, therefore the “natural method of poultry keeping” simply 
means retrogression. 

In ninety-nine cases out of a hundred disease in poultry is the direct 
result of improper management in the matter of housing or feeding. If 
the birds are bred from the healthy stock and given a fair chance, there 
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will bo little need to resort to medicines. In providing housing accommo- 
dation, many poultry keepers fail in the matter of ventilation and a lack 
of cleanliness. Some keep their birds in close stuffy houses where fresh 
air has no chance of penetrating; whilst others, who admit fresh air, 
frequently contrive that the birds roost in a direct draught. Both these 
arrangements arc of course wrong, and the direct cause of swollen heads, 
roup, and other diseases of the breathing apparatus. It is impossible 
to admit too much fre.sh air, so long as the birds are not exposed to the 
weather or draughts, and in the typo of house recommended by me, this 
may easily be avoided, whilst it can be thoroughly cleaned out daily 
vdth a minimum amount of trouble. For a breeding pen of from 8 to 
10 birds, tlie following will be found an ideal house in our climate, and 
after several years’ exj>erience with houses built on similar lines, I am 
quite sati.^fied that it solves the housing problem. I claim no originality 
ill the matter, it being in most respects a copy from an American plan. 

The dimensions are 12 ft. from back to front x G ft. wide x 8 ft. G ins. 
high at apex x 6 ft. high at front. The apex of roof is 4 ft. from back 
of house, whilst the hinge® of the door are in a lino with the apex, with 
door opening towards back of house. The whole front of house is of wire 
netting, with the exception of a 12 in. board nailed lengthwise along the 
bottom to proveiil litter being scratched out. The roof should project 
about 12 ins. beyond front of house to prevent rain driving in. The 
intedrior arrangements are of the simplest. A movable platform the 
width of house extends about 3 ft. G ins. from back, and 2 ft. G ins. from 
floor, and upon this and facing the door the nest box (which should be 
movable) is stood. Over the rest of the platform, at right angles to the 
nest box and a few inches higher arc suspended the two movable porches. 
The whole floor space is covered with chaff or other dry litter to a depth 
of about 4 ins., and in this all the dry grain is fed, to provide necessary 
exercise for the birds. Tlie advantages of a house of this description 
will be readily seen, the excrement may be removed each morning in a 
few moments, all interior flttings are movable, and can bo taken out and 
thoroughly cleanseti at intervals, whilst the litter cari be renewed every 
three or four weeks acTording to the number of birds kept. Perfect 
ventilation may be provided by louvres on cither side of house immediatcl}^ 
under highest point of roof, and by this means the birds will be quite 
out of any possible draught. 

The materials to be used in constructing the house must depend upon 
their cost on tlie spot. Wood, galvanised iron, or bricks (either kiln or 
sun dried) may be used, although the latter would be more difficult to 
keep free from insect pests. If built of wood, the house should be made 
in sections, which may be bolted together and the whole of the woodwork, 
both inside and out, should be given a good coat of “ solignum " or other 
wood-rot preventive, which in addition to increasing the life of the 
house makes it proof against red mites, ticks, and other insects which 
do not live entirely upon the bodies of the fowls. This alone will effect 
a considerable saving in the way of labour and insecticides. Galvanised 
iron houses, although very durable and probably much cheaper than 
wood are subject to greater changes of temperature, wliicli is a disad- 
vantage. This may be greatly minimised by adopting the plan of a 
local fancier, which consists of completely covering the iron roof (almost 
a flat one, by the way) with flags of turf, taking care of course tliat the 
suppotrts are sufficiently strong. 

It may be ar^ed that the first cost of a house of this description 
would be prohibitive to any profit being made out of the fowls. It 
should be remembered, however, that if properly m^de, the house will 
last a number of years, and a 20 per cent, depreciation written off each 
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yeax will be easily made up by an inereased egg yield from the birds 
under the improved conditions. In building a poultry house, it is not 
of course necessary to exactly follow the above details to obtain the best 
results, but it is I consider advisable to have a good depth from back to 
front, an 0 |)en front, ventilators under the highest point of roof, and 
the perches with droppings board as far back as possible. Care should 
be taken that all interior httings are movable, and that they are re- 
moved and cleaned at regular intervals. Insect pests increase with 
alarming rapidity in this climate, as the farmer knows to his cost, and 
poultry jjarasites are no exception to the rule, whilst birds infested with 
them can never be expected to thrive. 


Foods and Feeding. 


As ill thf matter of housing poulti*}^ there is also a right and wrong 
way of feeding them, if disease is be avoided and good results ob- 
tained. The feeding question lias been far too much neglected in the 
past, with the tcksuH that the necessary elements for the growth, well- 
being, and rcprodiK‘ti('»n of onr fowls have been either absent altogether, 
or ill insuflicient proportions in their food. The dairyman is careful to 
see that his cow.r are well provided with foods that will make milk, but 
the poultry keeper too of ton neglects to see that his bird.s have foods 
that will create eggs. On many farms, I believe it is cus- 
tomary to feed the |K>ultiy with a mash of scalded bran in the 
morning and whole mealies at night, which is something similai* to light- 
ing the fire of a steam engino, keeping it well supplied with fuel, and 
neglecting to put water in the boiler. Carbohydrates and fats, in which 
mealies are very rich, provide the fuel by which the organs of the body 
are enabled to perform their oroper functions, but if not provided with 
a sufficiency of the ne essarv elemoiits ipon which to work, they will get 
(lagged, the find is not ui-ed up and goes towards making the unhealthy 
internal yellow fat, whicli is such a noticeable feature in much of our 
South African poultry. Poultry disea^ses are mjt usually inherited, r.l- 
thougli the tendency toward'; them may l>e, and it depends upon the 
})oul try-keeper’s management whether his birds are evehtiiaTly to fall 
victims to them. Liver disease and its iittendant complaints probably 
account for more deaths in the poultry yards of this country than all the 
other disease's put togetlior. The reason for this is not far to seek, as 
ore of the functioths of the liver is the conversion of the starch contained 
in . the food into a kind <d' sugar, which is then a;similated by the body. 
With a food consisting almost entirely of starch and fats, this organ 
naturally gels clogged and is unable to perform its work when disease 
intervenes. Onr rlimalo is also a. factor in the spread of liver disease 
amongst ponKiy, a^ oxce|>t in some favoured localities the fowls are idle 
a good part of the day in any shady spot they can find. In a colder 
climate they will keep at work all day long, and are therefore able to 
assimilate a larger percentage of carbohydrates. Although this is the 
case, there are few experienced poultry-keepers of England or America 
who would (^are to keep their birds upon a diet of scalded bran and 
mealies. 

In addition to decreasing the proportion of fat producers in cur 
poultry fcR>ds, it is advisable to increase tlie necessity for the birds to 
work for their living and this is where the scratching shed before men- 
tioned oomes in. If all the grain is fed iu litter from 4 ins. to 6 ins. 
deep, and care be taken in mixing the soft food, there need be little 
fear of liver disease or fatty d^eneration. 
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The hen is a paying quajatity only so long as she produces the greatest 
possible number of eggs in a given period, and her ability to do this 
depends upon her obtaining a sufficiency of the elements oS which, eggs 
are composed, combined with the requisite quantity of heat-producers 
to provide the power necessary for their manufacture. The chemical 
composition of a healthy egg is approximately as follows: Water, 68 per 
cent.; ash, 12 per cent.; protein, 11*5 per cent.; and fat, 8*6 per cent. 
If the hen is unable to obtain a sufficiency of any of these elemento, it 
naturally follows that the egg yield will decrease. An analysis of 
meajlies (which varies according to the soil upon which the grain is 
grown) gives the following results : Protein, 10 per cent. ; carbohydrates, 
70 per cent. ; fat or oil, 5 per cent. To amve at the nutritive value of 
a food, wo must multiply the fat by 2*5 ; to this add the carbohydrates 
and divide by the protein, thus: 5 x 2*5 - 12*5 + 70 =; 82*5 — 10 = 
8*25. Therefore we find that the feeding value of mealies is, roughly 
speaking, 1 in 8 or 1 part flesli or egg fomei-s to 8 parts fat and energy 
producers. According to the English and American experts, the eoiTeot 
proportion for a poult i*y ration should be not less than 1 in 4 nor more 
than 1 in 6 to obtain good results. 

Ill quoting the above analysis, it must not be inferred that it is 
necessary for every poultry-keeper to be a qualified chemist to be able to 
feed hu fowls correctly, but every farmer is aware that some foodstuffia 
are of a more fattening nature than others, and he can at least feed his 
fowls accordingly. I do not cofiidemn the use of mealies as a poultry 
food in this country, but at the same time cannot advocate their use to 
the exclusion of all other grains and foods. Mealies fed judiciously at 
the right time will frequently cause fowls to commenc^e laying weeks 
earlier than they otherwise would, and which 1 believe may be accounted 
for by the large percentage of fat or oil contained in this gi'aiu, which 
causes a more rapid de/velopment of the egg yolks. The chief difficulty 
ill poultry keeping is to obtain a sufficiently high peax'oiitage of protein 
in the food at a- minimum expense, as all foods rich in this element are 
somewhat expensive. Of the grains, peaii are richest in protein, and 
for laying stock are to be strongly recommended, but must be supple- 
mented by animal food in some form. Fowls at liberty are able to obtain 
a certain amount of animal food in the form of insects, but in our hot 
summer weather they do not get far enough away from home to obtain 
a sufficiency in this w^y. We must therefore give the birds animal fcx>d 
in sonre other form. Fresh lean meat is the most effective, but its price 
is prohibitive; green out. bone and beef scrap are also excellent, but most 
of our farmers will be able to obtain a first rate animal food at no cost 
in the form of locusts, which may be dipped iii a cauldron of boiling 
water as soon aa collected, and afterwards sun dried. With this food so 
easily obtainable. I see no reason why eggs cannot be produced in South 
Africa at as low a <x)st as in any other country. 

It is undoubtedly a fact that the average egg yield per hen in this 
country is exceedingly low, partly owing to carelessneaa m the selection 
of breeding stock, and a total disregard in the past of the value of strain; 
but even with the present stock, egg production could be very consideir- 
ahly inc^ased if more ju^^ont were used in feeding the fowls. To 
give a list of po^dtry foj|!)^ easily obtainable in Cape Colony, 1 would 
recjoinmend that of grains, wheat, and jaboft stout oats should be the 
main food, with mealiee, barley, KafirKxxrti, and Buok«wheat for a change^ 
and always fed in litter of some sort, allowing approximately 2 oas^ per 
bird daily. For the moridng ma^ L would advise a mixture of bran, 
fine pollard (sharps), with pea meal and beef serw or dried looust^ 
allowing about 1 oz. per bird (weighed dry) daily. Plenty of gmn 
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should bo obtainable, and care must be taken that the drinking water 
is perfectly fresh and clean and not expoeed to the sun, as this is a 
frmtful cause of disease. Medicine should not be necessary if sanitary 
conditions are maintained and Epsom Salts and Douglas’s Mixture 
given in the water occasionally, and a little flowers of sulphur and pow- 
dered chai’coal in the mash say once a week. Charcoal is strongly to be 
recommended for poultry, <as its use prevents any troubles of the digestive 
organs. By care in feeing poultry many of the more common diseases 
may be checked and even cured ; for instance, in cases of roup, when the 
fowl is generally in poor condition, feed more wheat and mealies and 
less meat, bran, and oats. For cholera, diarrhoea, etc., feed mealies, 
boiled rice, and other starchy foods, give charcoal and wood ashes, and 
no bran or meat. For liver disease and fatty degeneration, the former 
indicatted by blue comb and yellow face, and the latter by great weight 
and inactivity, feed more bran, oats, green food, lean meat, and peas, 
and less wheat, mealies and potatoes, etc., and give Ei)som salts in 
drinking water two or three times a week. For egg and feather eating 
increase the supply of animal and* green food, also see that birds are well 
supplied with oyster shell or other material containing lime. 

It is impossible to lay down any hard and fast rule as to feeding, as 
this depends largely upon local c^onditious and the breed of poultry 
handled. Some breeds exhibit a greater tendency to over-fatness and 
liver disease than others, and will require more care in feeding. This 
applies more especially to the heavy broods which generally in this 
climate will take up more exercise than absolutely compelled to in .search 
of food. For this reason I favour the Leghorn as the most suited of 
any breed for this climate, as its gi’eat activity enables it to keep in 
h^th under conditions which would he fatal to most breeds. At pre- 
sent the production of eggs is the greatest need here, and prime table 
birds can follow later if it be found that climatic conditions will peiTnit 
of their production at a profit. Our egg supply requires regulation not by 
storing the eggs in bran, chaff, or other maten^, and placing on the 
markets in a putrid condition; but by care in breeding only from the 
best layers, and Uien feeding egg-forming materials when fowls are unable 
to find it themselves. Our fowls lay well in the spring of the year be- 
cause they can balance their own ration with plenty of gnihs and green 
food, and as these fall off so does the egg supply. 



THE SEABURY CATTLE SPRAYING MACHINE 

AT WORK. 


EXPERIMENTS AT MESSRS. COOPERS FARM, GONUBIE PARK, 
NEAR EAST LONDON. 


By W. F. Cooper, B.A., F.C.S., F.Z.S., and H. E. Laws, B.Sc., F.I.C. 

A short description of this machine appeared in the September issue 
of the Cape Agricultural Journal by Mr. C. P. Lounsbury, Government 
Entomologist. In this article, Mr. Lo-ucnsbury referred to the fact that 
one of these machines had been ere<;ted at Gonubie Park; and a short 
note on the working will, therefore, probably be of some interest to your 
readers. 



I he aeabury Cattle Spraj^ingf Machine— ^Side view showing’ pumping arrangementH. 

The machine, as can be seen from the accompanying photographs, 
consists of a tunnel (9 ft. in leng^ and 6 ft. 4^ ins. in height), Wmch 
acts as a passage for the catUe ; it is constructed of sheet iron sides, bolted 
together at the top and screwed to a plank floor at the bottom. The 
tunnel is 14 ins. wide along the flcTor, which just enables the beast to 
walk through; it increases gradually in width to the height of 2 ft. 1 in., 
where its width measures 1 ft. 11 ins, ; from this point the tunnel bulges out 
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considerably on both aides — the upper portion assuming almost a horse- 
shoe shape when looked at in the end-on position ; it measures 3 ft. 3 ins. 
across its widest part. When once the beast is in the tunnel, it is almost 
impossible for it to turn owing to the bottom portion, from the :floor to 
the height of 2 ft. 1 in., being so very narrow. 

At various heights along the inside of the sides of the tunnel are 
several series consisting, in all, of twenty terminals of 1 ft. pipes, which 
are situated in horizontal rows from front to back of the tunnel at the 
same height on both sides, thus giving the machine a symmetrical appear- 
ance. Attached to these terminals are twenty hemispherical screwcaps, 
which act as nozzles, and through which the spray fluid is pumped. There 
are also two of these terminals and nozzles in the floor of the machine. 
These screw-caps, or nozzles, contain no device for converting the fluid 
into finely divided particles, as do the ordinary well-known nozzles for 
hand spraying pumps, but they are provided with slits about ^ in. wide. 



The Seabury Cattle Spraying Machine— End views. 


and varying from the complete arc of the semi-circle to that of a quadrant, 
according to the position along the side of the tunnel in which the nozzle 
is placed: the arrangement can easily be seen on referring to the accom- 
panying photographs. The positions of these nozzles are such that when 
a beast passes through the tunnel it receives the fluid from all directions, 
those in the floor acting directly upwards, those in the lowar parts of 
the sides acting diagonally upwards, whilst those in the top and upper 
parts of the sides in the reverse directions. By this device the fluid is 
supposed to reach every portion of the body of each beast as it passes 
through. 

The spraying fluid is delivered through the nozzles by means of a 
centrifugal pump, working at 1,200 revolutions per minute, fitted with a 
3|in. suction pipe about 3 ft. 6 ins. to 4 ft. long and 2^ ins. discharge 
pipe : at the end of the suction pip© there is fitted a suction strainer, which 
has the effect of preventing any large pieces of solid matter being drawn 
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into tho pump, and thereby interfering with its efficient working. Tht 
delivery pipe attached to the pump extends to a height mid-way between 
the first and second horizontal rows of spray nozzles, where, by means 
of a 90 degree bend and a “ T piece, it is connected to the main 2 in. 
pipe, which encircles the middle of the outside of the machine : this method 
of connecting up the discharge pipe, i.e., by means of the T,'' results 
in the loss of a good deal of the original force with which the fluid is 
pumped, because it is driven directly against the pipe. At intervals along 
the main pipe are attached smaller (1 in.) pipes, which extend in horizontal 
positions along the outside of the tunnels ; on to them are connected the 
short lengths of pipe, which pass through the sides of the tunnel, and 
to which the nozzles are screwed. Except those small pipes at the end of 
tho horizontal tubes, which are connected by means of elbows, the pipes 
passing thiough the sides of the tunnel are connected to the horizontal 
tubes by means of T '' pieces, thus causing the same loss of power as in 
the main connection. 

A receptacle tank for the spraying fluid is made to such a depth that 
the suction .strainer reaches to within about 3 ins. from tho bottom. 
Almost any tank can be used for this purpose, but the type recommended 
by the Seabury Co., and that which is at present being used at Gonubie 
Park, is a concrete cement-lined tank 4 ft. x 7 ft. x 4 ft. about, and 2 ins. 
below the surface of the ground. This tank extends lengthwise along the 
tunnel from 6 ins. beyond the suction pipe to 3 ft. beyond the exit end of 
the tunnel. 

The engine driving the jiump is a 15 H.P. gasoline, made by the well- 
known engineering house, Messrs. Fairbanks, Morse and Co. As already 
mentioned, the pump is driven at 1,200 revolutions per minute, at a main- 
tained pressure of 40 lbs. 

AVhen the pump is in action, the fluid is forced through the nozzles 
at a tremendous rate — at first in the form of a fan-shaped sheet, which 
afterwards becomes broken up into fine particles by being forced, either 
against the sides of the tunnel or against one of .the outlets from another 
nozzle. 

The tunnel is erected in a sloping position so that the fluid, as it 
escapes from the nozzles, runs along the floor and back again to the tank. 
On the top of this tank are fitted three screens of very fine mesh, through 
which the liquid passes, leaving behind it all solid matter which may have 
been washed from the cattle, or from the floor of the machine itself. 

The engine is usually made to work continuously, and when spraying 
is being done with a few cattle only this can be accomplished very well 
with only 200 gallons of fluid in the tank. 

On (commencing to work the machine, the engine is allowed to run 
for a few minutes, sufficiently long to warm the water that runs around 
the cylinder — thb machine during this operation being detached from the 
engine. Then tho pump is pUt into action by means of a friction clutch 
pulley attached to the fly-wheel of the engine, with the result that, after 
a few revolutions, the pump runs at full speed, and the machine is then 
ready for the cattle to pass through. 

The kraals for collecting the cattle to be sprayed are constructed in 
the same way as those for dipping : the most convenient form for experi- 
mental purposes being one Sufficient in size to contain from 50 to lOQ 
head, the two sides gradually converging until they reach a point about 
10 ft, from the entrance of . the tunhd, where they are 2 ft. 6 ins. apart ; 
from there they continue in parallel lines towards the tunnel. At ihe 
exit, the cattle are made to walk along a sloping concrete raoe about 
60 ft. long, during which period they" drain thoroughly, tto waste %i4 
running back into the tank. 
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Cattle, as a rule, take very kindly to the machine, but, occasionally, 
a very wild animal causes trouble by trying to turn in the race and to 
jump on top of the machine; the turning can be avoided by constructing 
the race not more than 2 ft. 6 ins. wide. 

Supplied with the machine is an electro-magnet, the armature of 
which can be made to revolve by attaching it to the shaft of the pump; 
this generates a current, of which the E.M.F. reaches about 80 volte when 
the engine is running at top speed. One end of a wire is fixed to the 
terminal of the electro-magnet and the other to the point of an insulated 
rod: this forms an electrical device for urging the cattle into the tunnel. 
It is only on very rare occasions that we have found it necessary to use 
this electric prod, and then it had little or no effect upon the beast. 

At the entrance to the tunnel, the sheet-iron casing presents sharp 
edges, which cause some of the cattle, especially those which rush madly 
through the spray, to knock themselves, thereby temporarily disabling 
them. This injury can bo avoided, or at least minimised, by turning back 
the sheet-iron casing slightly, or protecting the edges by means of convex 
strips of sheet iron, or pieces of wood of semi-circular cross-section, thus 
exposing a smooth edge having no corners. 

Cattle were made to pass through while the pump was in action, and 
immediately they emerged were tethered and examined in every part. 

To ascertain the efficiency of the spray, water was put into the tank 
and pumped through the nozzles. 

From the positions of the nozzles in the upper portions of the casing 
it is obvious that the machine was devised for the more particular purj)o&e 
of spraying cattle infected with mange and lice, very little attention being 
paid to ticks, especially Bonts. (This point was referred to by Mr. Louns- 
bury, who mentions that the apparatus has been developed and widely used 
in those parts of the United States where there are no ticks, but where 
the cattle are troubled with scab and lice.) This opinion was confirmed 
as soon as the cattle were put through — their necks, shoulders, all along 
their backs and their flanks being thoroughly saturated with water, but not 
so the lower parts of the animals’ bodies. Owing to the failure of the 
two nozzles in the floor of the machine to emit water with sufficient force 
to reach the body of the animal (caused by the accumulation of the water 
flowing along the floor back to the tank), each beast, as it came through, 
was practically dry at the back of the shoulders, between the hind legs, 
and under the tail around the anus. 

Experiments are now being carried out to ascertain the efficiency of 
the machine compared with that of the ordinary cattle dipping tank. For 
this purpose, a variety of dipping fluids are being used to discover the 
difference in action, if any, on the cattle when this new method of spraying 
is adopted, as against when the cattle are dipped ; but from our experi- 
ence in its use, up to the present the machine is disappointing. However, 
we are endeavouring to make such alterations in connection with the 
positions and numbers of the nozzles, etc., so that the machine can be so 
modified as to be of practical use to South African cattle farmers residing 
in tick-infe^,ed areas. 

If a fluid, applied by means of a spraying machine, will saturate the 
animals as effectively as dipping, and, if the machine can be made portable, 
it can be placed in centres tx> serve whole districts: then it would have the 
enormoufl advantage of saving heavy expense, both in the building of 
baths and in the supplying of such large quantities of dip which are 
required to fill them. 

We hope to have a report upon the results of further experiments 
i*eia4y lor publication in the course of the next few weeks. 



EXPERIMENTS WITH OSTRICHES.— VIII. 


By Professor J. E. Duerden, M.Sc., Pli.D., A.B.C.S., Rhodes University 

College. 

As the ostrich industry is comparatively new, and little scientific in- 
vestigation has hitherto been devot^ to it, there are yet many problems 
ill the management of the bird which call for solution; many questions 
which can only be satisfactorily settled by combining wide experience and 
intelligerlt observation. Moreover, the exj>eriences of different farmers 
are often so diverse that on many points, apparently simple, no reliable 
conclusion can yet be reached. The (|uestions presented below are brought 
forward more with the view of .stimulating enquiry than as conclusions 
to be accepted implicitly. 

1. The Time Required for the Growth of Short and Long Feathers. 

It is usually held that from the time of quilling to the ripening of 
the next crop of feathers involves a period of six months, and that two 
more months are necessary before the quills are ripe and ready for draw- 
ing. Under these circumstances, the feather requires only eight months 
for its complete development. A closer investigation, however, reveals 
that in practice these periods are only approximate, and that much varia^ 
tion, even to the extent of throe or four weeks, may occur between the 
ripening of one crop and that of the next. As is shown below, the ques- 
tion is one of considerable importance to ostrich farmers, but can only be 
settled by the accumulation of the experience in different districts and 
under different conditions. 

The actual period required is evidently closely connected with the 
nutritive condition of the bird, and also with the particular strain. Now 
that so much more attenton is being given to the high feeding of (')strichos, 
particularly by moans of lucerne j^asturage, birds as a rule are kept in a 
better condition than formerly. Growth is usually accelerated by high 
nutrition, and from one s general experience of animals, it wc^d naturally 
be expected that a bird in a high state of nutrition would grow and ripen 
its feathers earlier than a bird in a poor or ordinary condition of nutrition. 
But this would appear to be by no means the usual experience. When 
the birds are particularly well fed, many farmers are finding that the 
plumes and quills actually require a longer period than six and eight 
months respectively in which to ripen. 

If the latter be the case, a brief consideration will show that the 
longer period is by no means a disadvantage. For the longer growth 
period implies that the feather itself will probably be of greater length, 
and in these days a longer feather realises a more than proportionately 
higher price. No fanner would complain of two or three weeks delay 
in the ripening of the plumes, if thereby the latter were increased so 
many inches in length, granting, of course, that the tips were not worn 
nor the lustre diminished. 
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A single experience will indicate the nature of the results which 
may be expected. Among a score of chicks were four individuals two or 
three weeks younger than the rest. All being artificially fed together, 
the smaller chicles were at a disadvantage throughout, and failed to make 
the same progress as the others. Yet their spadonas ripened a week or 
two in advance of those of the other chicks, but were much smaller both 
in length and in breadth ; in fact, among the chicks as a whole, the 
longer larger plumes were the la^st to ripen. The blood receded from the 
pith of the feather more quickly in the somewhat impoverished chicks 
than in the individuals which were highly nourished, and in the former 
the spadonas were short, while in the latter they were long. 

An isolated experiment of this kind docs not prove much ; but if 
t!io interpretation placed upon it be correct, it is manifest that the matter 
is one well worthy of enquiry. It will empha.sise the great n€>ed, now 
generally recognised, that birds should be kept in a high nutritive state 
jf it is desired to produce large superior feathers. The present note is 
written with the purpose of eliciting from ostrich farmei*s their expeidence 
of the length of time required for the growth of long feathers, as com- 
pared with the time ne<;essary for the growth of short feathers. Most 
farmers keep written records of their various operations with birds — times 
of clipping, quilling, etc. — and it should be an easy matter to furnish such 
datja as would be of great value in the solution of the problem. 

It. can he easily understood where a bird is in a high condition of 
nutrition that a rich and full supply of blood is distributed to the grow- 
ing feathers. In such cases the rich blood supply may recede more slowly 
from the middle pith or medulla of the feather than where a bird is 
impoverished or oven in ( rdinary condition. The blood receding less 
quickly from tlic nutritive medulla will signify that the feather will con- 
tinue its growth for a longer peri(xl ; in other words, the feather in a 
hiijhly nauriahed hird ntay tale lunaer to ripeUy tnit irill he Inrreafied in 
length . 

It should be mentioned that some ostrich farmei's of high repute find 
their feathers are ready for clipping actually at six months, and are ready 
for quilling at eight months precisely ; but others again are just as certain 
that the times must be extended by two or three weeks, or even moi-e. 
Something must bo allowed for the fact that some farmers clip the plumes 
earlier than others; but allowing for this, there still seem to be difTerences 
in the time during which a feather will continue its growth. It is clear 
that authentic records from a large number of farmers, with notes as to 
the ciyndition of the bird during the period, would be of great value in 
such an. enquiry. The question can be stated in several ways : (a) Do 

long fentheni require a longer period than ishort feathera in ivhieh to ripen ! 
(h) If a bird is highly fed, do its feathers tale a longer time to ripen^ and 
thtrehy give a longer plume! (r) If a bird is i m paver ished, ire. knoir that 
its feathers are inferior, and> at the same time do they ripen earlier? 

2. Does an Inferior Feather-producing Socket ever Regain its 

Original Power? 

There is scarcely any more encouraging sight to an ostrich farmer 
than to find every plume in a wing fully and uniformly developed, and an 
absence of blanks or irregularities of any kind. But all farmers of ex- 
perience have noticed that in a crop of feathers from any bird, there are 
often odd plume© much smaller and inferior, mixed with those of full 
size. In arranging the clipping for sale, such plumes are generally stuck 
away in the middle, in the hope that they will not prejudice the value of 
the bunch as a whole. These odd inferior feathers are more likely to 
occur in old birds which have been carelessly treated than in young birds 

F 
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which have received proper attention, and if present in any number they 
seriously depreciate the value of a clipping. 

It is generally understood that such odd inferior feathers come from 
sockets, which have been badly treated, usually by having., previous feathers 
trampled out before ripeness, or by having the quills drawn while yet 
very green. The copious haemorrhage produced by drawing a quill while 
still full of blood seems to interfere with the supply of blood to the sub- 
sequent feather, and a small inferior plume is the result. In the early 
days of ostrich farming it was not uinuaual to pluck the feathers long 
before the quill was ripe, but it was soon found tliat the subsequent crops 
rapidly deteriorated, becoming short and stalky. The practice is now 
rarely followed, though recently one prominent ostrich farmer reports 
having got tivo crops of featherg^ spadonas and first- after-chickis, from 
chicks only just twelve months old. 

The question has been asked whether these sockets producing odd 
inferior feathers in one crop ever recover or regain their original power to 
produce a full-size feather in a later crop. Different opinions have been 
expressed thereon. Some farmers assert that the sockets do recover their 
original vigour, while others are very doubtful. Tliose who hold the for^ 
mer view do not hesitate to pluck a half-grown feather out of time in order 
to start the next crop evenly, knowing full well that the next feather from 
the particular socket will be inferior. They consider that the socket re- 
covers in the second crop, and a full feather appears. 

An experiment now in progress will throw some light u|k>ii the pnj- 
blem, A hen was received some time ago which had apparently been 
badly treated; some of the feminas wore moderately gcxKi, but mixe^ with 
them were others very short and stalky, and altogether inferior to these 
which the bird was capable of producing. The plumes have since been 
clipp^, and later the quills were drawn all at the same time, and all fully 
ripe. The bird is now in excellent condition, and it is proposed to watch 
her closely to see whether all the feathers of the next cix>p will be of uni- 
form quality, or whether some will be good and others inferior, as in the 
last clipping. No doubt, many fanners have had experiences similar to 
the above, and it is very desirable that they should be placed on record. 

3. How FAR IS THE CHARACTER OF THE AdULT FeATHER DETERMINED BY 
THAT OF THE EaRLY CLIPPINGS. 

This question is very closely associated with the last. All agree 
that the characteristics of an adult ostrich, as of animals generally, are 
determined to a large degree by the treatment which the animal receives 
during its. youthful growing period. An animal which has been insuffi- 
ciently fed and' badly treat^ while young, rarely attains the splendid form 
of one which has bwn well fed and properly treated during its growing 
period. The foundation of an animal is laid down while yomig, and this 
largely determines what it will ultimately become; later eifforte are not 
likely to develop superior qualities if the youthful growth has been 
stunted. 

Similarly with feathers. There is ©very reason for holding that the 
ch^acter of the feather which a bird will continue to produce is maitdy 
determined by that of th© first two or three crops. If the growth of the 
feather is stunted throughout these early crops, it is not probable that 
recovery will take place, however excellent may be the later treatment. 
After the third crop, the bird may be considered to have attained matur-* 
ity, and its feather germs have gob into the habit, it were, of producing 
a certain size and quality of plume* and no amount of superior treatment 
will readily modify this fixity. 
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Whilri th-e hereditary qualities, or those with which the creature is 
born, count for a good deal in an animal, and determine in the main what 
it will become, it has also to be admitted that animals are very plastic in 
their youth, and that the hereditary tendencies can be encouraged or re- 
strained by the conditions to which they are subject. By high treatment 
(,f ostrich chicles the feather growth can be stimulated, and, with this 
foundation it is easier for the feather germs to continue to produce better 
feathers than it would be to start superior feather production in birds 
which had not attained it while young. 

It is not urged that the spadonas are an altogether reliable criterion 
of what the later feathers will be; there are many experiences to the con- 
trary ; but it is maintained that in them part of the foundation is laid 
down which will determine the future clippings. 


This foundation is continued during the growth 
of the Juvenal feathers and in the growth of the 
third crop ; but from this time on very little 
advancement can be expected, a greater or less 
fixity having been reached with maturity. If 
a good feather has not been produced at the 
second-after-chicks, it is not likely to be grown 
afterwards ; the feather-producing qualities of 
each socket have by that time become more or 
less settled, and both internal and external 
conditions will have much less effect than 
before. 

It it these considerations which impress one 
with the great need there is that chicks and 
young birds should be well treated, and main- 
tained in the best of conditions, even at con- 
siderable expense, in order to encourage their 
feather producing powers to their utmost ; for 
once these have been developed and fixed, there 
is not the same likelihood they will change 
either for better or for worse. Even if the 
size of the adult plume is not determined by 
that of the spadona, it certainly is by that of 
the Juvenal and second-after-chick. To get 
the best the bird can produce, the effort must 
be made from the beginning. 

Experience has proved, however, that an 
adult bird usually producing good feathers may 
occasionally give rise to a crop altogether 
inferior. Especially after an exceptionally 



good clipping it is sometimes found, for no 


reason which has yet been determined, that Fig. 1. -An inferior twisted 
the next crop is almost valueless, A marked father, one of a complete clip- 
case is that shown in the photopraph pmg, grown by a bird which 
(Fig. 1). The clipping previous to the one f'e^hers. superior 

from which the feather was obtained consisted 


of good plumes, and, although the bird apparently continued in the same 
condition of health, yet all the feathers were of the same worthless char- 
acter as that here shown. It is obvious there must have been some differ- 


ence in the featherproducing vigour of the bird during the growth of the 
two crops, but without having the bird under observation it would be im- 
possible to say in what the difference consisted. Granted that the bird 
was in the same condition of health on both occasions one can only surmise 
some seasonal or sexual influence had reduced its physiological vigour. 

F 2 
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Some farmers consider that a nervous or excitable bird may be chased 
about to such a degree and so roughly handled at the time of clipping 
that its system does not recover from the shock for two or three months 
afterwards. It is therefore possible that in some instances rough handling 
during quilling is the explanation of an inferior crop of feathers. If so, 
it would emphasise the need for care in the handling of birds, and also 
for keeping the birds as tame as possible. The more frequently ostriches 
are collected and examined the less wild do they become. The explana- 
tion of I'ough handling would scarcely apply to cases where a whole flock 
produces an unusually inferior clipping ; a farmer is not likely to handle 
his flock more roughly at one time than at another, while with odd birds 
this may be the case. 

The spiral nature of the sample 
feather here shown is such as one 
usually considers to result from 
careless quilling, but a suggestion 
of this nature could not be asso- 
ciated with such progressive 
farmers as Messrs. Rayner and 
Roberts, Tarka Bridge, from whom 
the feathers were obtained, parti- 
cularly as all the feathers on both 
wings were of the same inferior 
type. In such a case there is every 
probability that the germs in the 
sockets have the power of recovery, 
and that the next clipping will 
consist of full uerfect feathers. In 
connection W spiral plumes it 
may be menti* ..ed that such often 
seem to result from feathers which 
in the process of growth do not 
properly overlap one another and 
thereby keep one another flat. Odd 
feathers, growing out of time, are 
frequently spiral through not hav- 
ing others adjacent to them. 

4. An In.jured Socket Continues 
TO Produce Malformed 
Feathers. 

Among the number of whites 
or feminas met with on an 

Fig. 2.-A plume with a broad longi- frequently found single 

tudinal defect or vertical bar on one side, plumes which are malformed, 
This is the third feather of the kind pro- and consequently more or less 
diiced from the Barr, e socket. valueless. Sometimes the feather 

from the one socket will 
be split into two imperfect feathers, or a rod-like growth may grow along 
with a more or less normal feather; Mr. Hougham Abrahamson, of 
Hougham Dale, has recently sent such a freak feather in which three im- 
TOrfect plumes have grown together from a single socket. A more familiar 
defect, however, is one in which the feather throughout its length ex- 
hibits an irregularity in the flue like that shown in the pho-tograph (Fig, 
2). Such defects are sotmetimes deecnbed as veirtical or longitudinal bars, 
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but it must bo understood they have no connection whatever with the 
more prevalent cross bars which arc produced by constrictions round the 
growing feather. 

All those malfoime > or freak featliers are due to some injury to the 
feather germ by which the parts of the feather are not formed in the 
regular manner. In the case of two or three imperfect feathers from one 
socket it may be assumed that the feather germ has been torn or divided 
into two or three parts, and an incomplete feather coniesi from each part. 
The vertical bar may be compared with tlie longitudinal ridges or gi^oovcs 
often found on one’s nails, and which are due to some injury to the bed of 
the nail in the region of the new gi'owth. 

The feather photographed was obtained from IMessrs. Rosenbaum, 
Lax (fe Co., Grahamstown, liaving been grown by Mr. J. Alban Gardiner, 
vStapolford, Kendrew, and its s|>ecia.l interest lies in the fact that the same 
socket always produces a feather with a longitudinal bar. In fact three 
consecutive feathers (1906 to 1908) have now been obtained all from the 
same socket', and all show a like defec't. This and similar instances seem 
riifhcicnt to justify us in the conclusion that a fcatlur gei*m or socket once 
injured, cither acaddenlally or by careless cjuilling, will probably never 
recover, but continue to grow a malformed feather with each crop. 



INSPEpTION OF FRUIT FOR EXPORT. 

The Govornmeiit ia now carrying out at the Cape Town pocks a 
system of Inspection of Fruit intended for export in accordance with 
the provisions set forth hereunder. It has been arranged that such in- 
spection shall be conducted personally by one or more inspectors appointed 
by the Department, and these officers shall furnish full reports for the 
use of shippers. Exporters may be present at the inspection of their 
fruit, or may send representatives. 

Conditions. — 1. Each intending exporter of fruit who wishes to avail 
himself of inspection by a Government Officer (hereinafter called the 
Inspector) at the Cape Town Docks, of all fruit which he proposes to 
export, must previously complete the necessary form of agreement with 
the Department of Agriculture, and forward this document to the Direc- 
tor of Agriculture, Cape Town, accepting these conditions, and stating 
at the same time the distinctive mark which he will place on his fruit 
boxes. He will be informed in due course that liis name and address 
and distinctive mark have been registered and bis fruit will be accepted, 
from and after a stipulated date, by the Ins}>ector for examination prior 
to shipment. Forms of agreement to be signed by intending shippers of 
fruit may be obtained on application to the Department of Agriculture. 

2. Every box of fruit considered by the Inspector as suitable for 
export will be branded by him with the Capo of Good Hope Coat of Arms 
encircled by the words Passed by Government Insi>ec‘tor,” and for each 
consignment examined by him a charge at the rate of Is. 6d. per 40 cubic 
feet will bo made to the exporter. 

3. The disposal of boxes of fi*uit not passed and branded by the 
Inspector in terms of Condition 2, and subject to the provisions of par. 
8, and for that reason not to be exported, must be arranged by the ex- 
porter with the Harbour Board and with local agents in Cape Town. 
Fruit not passed by the Inspector can in no circumstances be shipped, 

4. Every registered exporter must pay to the Harbour Board the 
charges for cold storage and make his own arrangements for the disposal 
of his fruit in Europe. 

5. The size of box in which fruit is packed for export in cool chamber 
must be, for all classes of fruit, either 18 by 12 inches or 18 by 24 inches, 
the depth being optional. 

6. Every box of fruit submitted for inspection must be; — 

(a) Clearly marked, on one end thereof, with the registered mark of 
the exporter, or his name or other means of identification, and, 
except ill the case of grapes, with the grade (either “ extra se- 
lected,” “ selected,” or graded ”), the variety and the number 
of fruits contained therein. 

{h) Consigned to the Dock Superintendent, Cape Town, and also bear 
the address of the agent appointed by him for disposal of his 
fruit in Europe. 

7. All fruit, other than grapes, /wim*/ be wrapped in tissue paper and 
may in addition be placed in wood wool. Grapes muHt be placed in wood 
wool and may also be wrapped in tissue paper. 

8. All fruit, other than grapes, must be divided into two grades, 
namely extra selected ” and “ selected.” and fruit eligible for such 
classification only shall receive the Government brand. It shall, how- 
ever, be permissible to ship perfectly sound, well selected fruit of ap-. 
proved varieties, the sizo of which shall not warrant classification as 
•‘selected,” but which shall not be below “Minimum Grade.” The sizes 
of “Minimiiwn Grad^’’ are set forth in this notice, and s^ob fnut 
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merely be marked with the word “ graded " and the variety and number 
of fruit in each box. The word “ choice ’ imist under no circMniatancts 
he used as descriptive of “ minimum grade ' fruit. 

9 . All fruit must be of first rate quality, free from all blemishes 
affecting the appearance of the fruit, evenly graded and uniform in size, 
of the characteristic shape of its variety ; and only one variety of fruit 
must be packed in a single box. Any box containing fruit which fails in 
any of these requirements, or is of a variety specified hereunder as un- 
suitable for export will not receive the Government brand. 

10 . All fruit must arrive at the Harbour Board Cold Storage, Docks, 
Cape Town, not latei* than Sunday morning, to permit of shipment by 
the steamer sailing on the following Wednesday, unless special arrange- 
ments have been made with the Union Castle Steamship Company re- 
garding cold storage by the exporter elsewhere than at the Docks; in 
which latter event the fruit must arrive at the Harbour Board Cold Stor- 
ag;e in time for inspection, and must l3e accompanied by a certificate that 
it has been in cold storage 48 hours prior to forwarding, and must be for- 
warded to the Harbour Board Cold Storage in i*efrigerator car. 

11 . The under-mentioned are the minimum sizes of fruit which can 
be submitted for inspection as “ extra selected ' and “ selected ” respec- 
tively, and the varieties winch will not receive the Government brand. 
Owing to shrinkage, it is recommended that all stone-fruits be graded 
i inch larger than the sizes mentioned. The Inspector shall, however, 
exercise a wide discretion in dealing with blemishes of a non-in jurious 
nature in the inspcHlion of fruit. 

Apples. — No minimum size is fixed, but the fruit must not bo small. 
Vanetios ripening prioi to Ribstoiie and Jonathan will not receive the 
Government brand. 


Variety. 

Bon Chretien . 

Comice 

Louise Bonne 

Beurre Bose 

Winter Nelis 

Beun'e Hardy 

Gloat Morceau 

D’Aiigouleme 

Clapp’s Favourite ... 

Easter 

Diel 

Keiffcr 

Pitmaston 

Cape Kalabas 

Safraan 

Magnate 

Souvenir du Cong res 

Winkfield 

Gansel’s Bergamottc 

Clairgeau 

Josephine 

White Doyenne 

Superfine 

Forelle 

Futility 

Tongre 

I>uxSiwieau 

Le Comte 


Peaks. 



‘ Extra 
SclecU-'d.’' 

•• .Selected.’' 

“ j 
( 

.3 inches. 

2 h inches. 

21 


2i „ 

2i 

‘> 

^4 ,, 

2 h „ 

2i 

• ) 

-j 4 ., 

‘jT 

2i 

*) ;; 

2^: 

21 

O :: 

‘>1 

2 



2i 

21 

J .1 


8] . 

2 1 

2i 

3.1 

of; 

t 

21 

U ,> 

0 

- 4 

‘2^ 

3 l ., 

0 ;i 
- 1 

2.1 

3 .J 

3 

2-1, 

3 .( 

3 

2.^ 

3 l „ 

3 

2 1, 

3 

2A „ 

2i 

3 

2A „ 

21 

3 

2 l „ 

21 

3 

2 l „ 

21 

3 

2 l „ 

21 

2A „ 

2| . 

•n 

oT; 

2A „ 

H 

2? - 


21 

21 „ 

— 

21 

2 i „ 

— 

21 

2 h „ 
o i 

— 

t 

u „ 

— 

21 

21 


(trade ” 
inches. 
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The varieties known as December and Jargonelle shall net be shipped. 
Keiffer, Le Comte, Cape Kalabas, Safraan, Wiiikfield Clairgeau, Souvenir 
du Oemgres must be marked “ Stewing,” and these varieties shall not re- 
ceive the Government brand. 


Peaches. 


Variety. 


•‘Extra “Stlecteii.” ‘‘Minimum 

Seiected.” (trade” 


Early Rivers 2'1 inches. 

Capo variety of rod melt- 
ing type of “ free stone ’* ‘JjJ 

All other vaiieties *2 A ,, 


2JJ inches. 


0 i 
“'S 

^.1 


21 inches. 


Yellow fleshed varieties and all varieties of Clingstone and Gladstone shall 
not receive the Governineiii brand. 



Nectarines. 



Variety. 

“ Extra 

Selected.” 

“ Minimum 

Selected.” 


Gnide ” 

All varieties 

2| inches. 

2 i( inches. 

1 1 inches. 

Clingstones shall not 

receive the Guverninont 

brand. 



Apricots. 



Variety. 

“ Extra 

“ Selected.” 

*• Minimum 

Selected.” 


Grade ’* 

All varieties 

2] inches. 

2 inches. 

1^ inches. 


Early varieties shall not receive the Government brand. 


Japanese Plums. 


Variety, 

“Extra 

Selectwl.” 

“ Selected. ' 

Minimum 

Grade ” 

Satsuma 

2| inches. 

o 

inches. 

1 :l inches. 

Kelsey 

2i 

21 

> j 

9 

Wicksen 

2* 

21 

y» 


Apple 

21 „ 

2 

ft 

If „ 

Simoni 

2J „ 

21 

f > 

rj ,, 

Ogon 

n „ 

n 

„ 

n 

Shiro 

21 » 

n 

>) 

If .. 

Chalcot 

H .. 

0 



Burbanks, Botans, Ogon and 
brand. 

Shiro shall 

not 

receive 

the Government 
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Domestic Plums. 


Variety. 

“Extra “Selected.” 

Selected.” 

“ Minimum 
Grade” 

Ponds 

. ... li inches. 

11 inches. 

Coe’s Golden Drop 

... n „ 

u .. 

All other varietie>s 

... 1] „ 

1 1 

•* S }» 

Only “ Extra Selected " 
ment brand. 

grade domestic plums will receive the Govern- 


Grapes. 

No sta.ndard sizes have l)eoii fixed for iliis fruit, and all varieties will 
bo eligible for the Govern rnent brand, provided the fruit is in good condi- 
tion, the bunches ajid Ijcrries of satisfactory size, and the bunches pro- 
perly trirnnied and cleaned. The oivision into grades docs not apply, but 
tlie instructions issued by the Doj^artniont of Agriculture should be care- 
fully obs:rved. The net "weight of fruit wit'i allowance of 10 j>er cent, for 
shrinkage, and the variety, should be worked on each box. 

Provision will be made at a later date by this Department, acting 
on the advice of the Fruit Export Conirnittec, for new methods of pack- 
ing and now varieties of grapes. 

N.B. — In the case of any variety of fruit not specified in the fore- 
going fist Ix^ing offered for export, it will be left to the discretion (jf the 
Inspector whether such fruit shall receive the Government brand. 

It is urged upon all sliippcrs tliat they may make themselves familiar 
with the circular issued dealing with the Export of Fruit, copies of which 
in English or Dut<h, can l)e niiiained from the Department on application. 


FRUIT EXPORT. 


Return of Fruit Shipped from Cape Colony during 
October, 1908. 


Port of 
Shipment. 

Destination. 

No. of 
Packages. 

Description 
of Fruit. 

Quantities. 

Value. 







£ 

s. 

d. 

Cape Town ... 

German South West 


Oranges 

11,215 

100 

1 

t; 

Africa 







„ 


.f)4 

Apples 


d; 

0 

0 



l.*i 

Lemons 

i.fior 

5 

11 

0 



23 

Bananas 

DM 00 

21 

12 

0 



11 

Naartje.s 

2,375 

() 

8 

0 

! 


s 

Pineapples ... 

1 

1 

572 

5 

19 

0 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Erosion and Desiccation of the Karoo. 


To the Editor f AfiRicuLTimAL Journal. 

Sm, — In the November issue of the Journal appears an interesting letter from 
Mr. E. R. Bradfield upon the above momentous sunject, That, as Mr. Bradfield 
states, a large area of the ("ape Colony i.s becoming a “howling wilderness” is, un- 
lortunately only too true. Ample evidence of this, and suggested methods of pre- 
vention, are set forth in a Ik)ok recently published, entitled, “ Utilisation of Flood 
Water.” It is, however, to lie regretted that when the 1C06 Irrigation Bill was 
lief ore the Cam^ Parliament Mr. Bradfitdd should have lent his powerful advocacy 
in the public Press against tho.se who were striving to bring about sm'h an alteration 
in the law as would — the rights of lower proprietors being safeguarded protect and 
encourage those who wei^j endeavouring, by the arrest and distribution of flood waters, 
to remedy the deterioration of the country. Yours, etc,, 

. F. W. Pack. 

hchoombie, 25 November, 1908. 


Farmers and Forest Trees. 


To the. Eiktor, Agricultxtral .Toxirnal. 

* 

Sir,— I am in entire agreement with Mr. R. P. Malan, whose letter on the above 
subject appears in your Novemlier issue, as to the duty of the farmer to plant trees; 
but I differ with him as to the necessity of running to the Government for fiecuniary 
assistance. The Tokai plantation can, and does, supply every kind of tree required, 
and from the private plantation at Molteno excellent trees can be procured at £3 per 
thousand, with a reduction on taking large quantities. I have planted out this 
Hixson a thousand trees, Pinus Insignis, Pinus l^inaster and Halepensis, and even in 
this rainless season the trees are doing well. The one and great drawback is that 
150 of the tree.s have been eaten off by some animal, either mcerkat or springhare, 
and 1 should be much oblegid if Mr. Malan, or any of your readers, could kindly 
suggest some remedy for this.— Yfnirs, etc., ' ’ ^ 

(F. W. P. 

Schoombie, 25 November, 1908. 


Persian Woolled Sheep. 


To the Aoriculittral Joxtrnat,. 

• t notice in your last issue of the Jimrnnl one of our friends aeekinar some 

mformation re the above-mentioned sheep, and I have much pleasure on repl^a as 
followa : -feme ten months ago I rweived a yotmg ram, just imported. It H* tea 
months old. When I received the sheep he looked very miserable; but I thought I 
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would give it a trial. Alter having fed it for about thrc^e weeks on lucerne and oats, 
1 turned him away with iny Hock. 'Fhe sheep began improving at once, and this 
was between March and May whe!i we were without rain for nearly twelve months, 
and he got his first two teeth in the same time. 1 had about forty ewes which 
were skipped by the first rams i had with the Hock, and they have now all lambed 
from the Persian ram. The lambs are mostly from bastard ewes, a few with 
Merino’s. They all look well, large and healthy. I would recommend, if slaughter 
stock is required, to cross with bastard ewes. This cross I consider also hardier 
than when crossed with Merinos. The young cross-bred rams have taken the fancy 
of several of my neighbours and others, and 1 have sold everyone for crossing with 
bastard sh^p. The sheep is very adive in roaming about, and climbs all through 
my mountains, wherever the liastards think ot going. 1 have just clipped the ram 
with a ten months’ Hoece weight ^ lbs., length 5 inches. If any further informa- 
tion is required I woifid be pleased to reply to same. — Yours, etc., 

A. S. Beylkvkld. 

Olyvenkloof, P.O. Thebus {Station, 11th November, 1908. 


The Fertilisation of Turkeys. 


To the Editor, Aour lli i’k.\l Jocrnai. 

{Sir, — In the October issue of the Aijricidtural Journal I notice a letter from 
Mr. J. IJ. de Wet, cjf Zamhliet. under the heading “A Marvellous Turkey.” It is 
possibly not generally known that in the* case of turkeys one ad of coition is sufficient 
to fertilise tlie eggs for the whole .sea.son. This,^ however, i.s so a fac t that Mr. De 
Wet may be interesU-d to learn. Yours, etc-.. 

PoULTRlMAN. 

Rondebosch, November 14th. 


Depots and Dips.— A Cooper Rejoinder. 


To the Editor, Aoricitltuu.\l Jovhnal. 

{Sir, Our last lines to you were not written as alleged by “Hand-Dresser” in 
defence of the system of Dip Depots. 

We simply stated the undeniable fact that they liad been the means of greatly 
reducing the price of dips, and we gave the most strikdig example of Cooper's. We 
further stated that the demand for it had so enormously increased in consequence 
as to give hope of a further reduction in price. This has since been announced. 
Now that the annual sale i.s nun-e than enough for 20.000,000 gallons of Dip, and 
increasing at that, we have gladly made the furthei- important concession of free 

railage and one fixed uniform price to farmers (Is 4d. pen- pat ket or £2 12s. 6d. per 

case) everywhere on all railways between the coast and the Zambesi 

We should l>e very glad if “ Hand Dresser ” would furnish ns with an official 
table of railway rates proving, as he asserts, that for Slieep Dip “ the railage is only 
a trifling 3d. per gallon for an average distance” between the Cape and the Zambeiii. 

It would save a great deal of money on our railage account and help towards a 
further reduction in price to the farmers. 

If “ Hand -Dresser ” were to see the indisputable evidence of our books that 
the demand for Cooper's Dip has never looked liack. but ever increa.ses. and is still 
forging ahead throughout Bouth Africa, he wmuld never misrepresent our concession 
to the farmers as a desperate fight for life against the fearful odds of keen competi- 
tion. He would rather see in it the clearest signs of a most vigorously growing 

progress and a practical appreciation by us of the splendid supremacy "in which 
sheeps goat and cattle farmers everywhere have placed Cooper s Dip. 

It has always been our policy to reduce the price as the sale increased. Our 
whole interest and desire lies in mutual c<)-operat ion with the farmers. We are of 
tbipi and belong to them. 
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Mr. Austen Jackson thinks that Cooper’s Dip should he made stronger for 
sheep than is pres(Til>ed in the directions for use. This is never necessary, and 
should never be. We caution tanners against it always, except for scab in Jfoer 
goats, tor which it may be with advantage used stronger and warm, and every goat 
should be kept in two full minutes. This is necessary, because in the case of these 
animals the coats, the skins and the disease are quite different to sheep. 

The most important thing in dipping is to see that every sheep and goat is kept 
in the bath until the skin is thoroughly soaked. Without this the best of dips may 
fail for how can it (ure the disease uniess it be allowed time to get at it? 

For destroying tin* keds on sheep reported prevalent by the Chief Inspector 
in the iSlovembei Jaui nnf, dipping in (.’ooper s has been tound very effective in 
Australia, New Zealand and T'asmauia, besides Great Britain. 

With regard to the Hollings Wool Report, ycm. Mr. Editor, very wisely “ leave 
our readers to draw their own conclusions, ' so perhaps you will kindly permit us to 
venture the conjecture that Mr. Hollings, starting out as he did under the strong 
impression that every one of those lleeces had been . dipped in lime and sulphur, 
looked for nothing else, and his strongly anti lime -and-sulphur mind, working under 
a wrong impression, could permit no thought for anything else. VVe have repeatedly 
dipped full fleeced sheep twic e in Coopeu- s J)ip, and the wool scoured and took the 
dye beautifully. 

All dips seem to give the wool a dry appearance* after dipping, tliough some- 
object ionable greasy ones may conceal it, while* th(*y also collect filth in the tieec e. 
The action of (,‘ooper's, however, on l»oth skin uiul wool is such that the lustre is 
cpiickly restored and improved, mid a tree and full flow of yolk promotcnl with sm h 
real benefit to the growing tleeccs that they come to the* shearing board in splendid 
condition. Thousands of observant sheep farmers the world over, and growers of 
the most valuable wool, will tell you this. J'heir reliable* evidence of it is thoroughly 
convincing. — Vours, etc., 

William ('oormt Nkphkws. 

East Lemdon, '^bth Noveml)c*r. 1908. 


Kaalziekte. 


To the Editor, Aouiciri/nHiAL Journal. 

Sir, In the September issue of your Jounod I nc^fict* ^cjmeone, signing himself 

“ Hokhoer.” asking for a remedy for “ Kaalziekte." It <i< ems here* also, and a sure* 
cure fen' it is flowers of sulphur. Give the mother goal or sheep a teaspoonful in the 
morning and the lamb half a teaspoon ful ; it is a good thing to repeat the dose eight 
days later. The .sooner it is administerc*d the ))etter. With my kids the disease 
.starts at the hind legs. I have never lost a single kid whic li had been treated in that 
way. This year again there were 15 kids diseased. Being ill. I had to postpone 
the dosing; by deferring too long I lost one. - A'ours. etc., 

F. V. Smit. 

Scliocnnbiefontein. Middclburg, C.C. 


To Poison Porcupines. 


To the Editor, Aoricultural Journai. 

SiR,--'Mr. J. J. Botha, of Mooifontein. Kokstad, asks advice how to poison por* 
cuipines. The following has l>een tried with siic'cess : Put a.s much “mierengift (ant’.s 
powon) as covers the point of a knife in a potato and place the potatoes in hole. 
(Cut a three-cornered piece from the potato, c lear the hole a little, and replace, aftc‘r 
haying put in the poison, the cut-out ])ief:e of potato.) “Miergift" is a preparation 
which 1 have bought since I was a youth, and obtained always the same article under 
that name. — Yours, etc. 

Steynsburg, November 10. 


H. C. V. R. 
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To tht Editor, Agricultural Journal. 

Sir," O n the above .subject 1 too wish to say something. Although much has 
appeared in the Jo'urnaL I cannot refrain from doing so. ! have seen much working 
with the “ mikstokkie (forked stick), but 1 really cannot attach any credit to it, 
and there are thousands who will agree with me when 1 maintain that there is not 
the slightest value in the stick, whether it has been in us^‘ for centuries or not. 

How much water has not been pointed out without any other means than observing 
the situation of the land and so many other .signs as usually present themselves? 

1 have noticed that people who point out water with the “stick” also keep 
their eyes wide open on arrival at the appointed place, where there is water, and 
only after having observed how the situation is, begin to use the “ stick.” 

Such a course of action is sulHcient to make anyone suspicious. 

1 for one doubt whether ever a good trial has been made in order to find out 
what it actually is. — Yours, etc., 

s. s. s. 

Rietpoort, 25th Novernb<‘r, 1908. 


The Danger of the Rat. 


To tht Editor , Agricultural Journal. 

Sir, When in lesponse to Mr. llotha's question of how to destroy field mice I 
gave my <*xperience in your valuable J<mnoiJ of the 8th ()ctol>er. it did not at the 
moment occur to me how much of importance was involved in tins siiiiple question. 
Since then, however, it has affcrded me abundant food for thought. Through the 
disturbance of the balance of nature in the destruction of the birds of prey and 
probably other enemies by the poisoning dubs in their efforts to eradicate the jackal, 
also an enemy, these rodents have increased to such an extent as to become like 
our numerous para.sites a great threatened danger and a great hiiidl'anc e to our South 
African progress. This must be my apology, if any apology is needed, for craving 
more space. One can hardly estimate the iiK'alculable amoimt of mischief in its 
various forms that this terrible scourge confer.s upon suffering humanity. Of course 
I include rats in this category. In my various avocations, apart from farming, 1 
have got to know something to my cost of their destructive proclivities which must 
run into some hundreds of thousands of pounds annually if we include all the states. 
In densely populated European countries it amounts to many millions, the loss in 
England alone being computed at £10,000,0(X) per annum. 

This question, theiefore, of waging war upon the rat tribe appeals to the 
political economist, to the progressive farmer, our legislators and merchants, and, 
if I may say so, to our humanity, for they are the greatest disseminators of di.seaso, 
being indirectly responsible for a great many thousands of lives. This is now being 
recognised by scientists and the medical profession all the world over. 

Mr. Boetler, in his able article in the “World’s Work” upon rat destruction in 
Denmark, says a measure has been introduced into the Danish Houses of Parlia- 
ment which he culls a pronouncement by the Danish people of a new principle of 
(‘ivilisation. Its title is an act for the “Rational Destruction of Rats.” He goes 
on to say that in England the formation of a society for the extermination of the 
rat is a recognition of tlie fact, hitherto too little recognised, that the rat is one 
of the most insidious enemies of mankind both as a destroyer of vast quantities 
of food and material and as an agent for spreading disease, and it frankly aims at 
the total extermination of the rat species. 

The fact of the rat being the only (|uadruped upon which the plague ilea is 
found is so well established even in our midst that it cannot be successfully contro- 
verted, but Zuschlag, the great propagandist of rat destruction, who has made a 
life study of the cpiestion, goes further, and from his researches has come to the 
conclusion that swine fever, horse intluenza, and several intestinal diseases of 
animals is caused by these parasites which serve either as hosts for the parasites or 
being garbage feeders as vehicles for the bacili. 

This is a terrible indictment against them, and is even worse than that against 
the innocent looking tick which has done so much to decimate the herds of South 
African cattle, for it includes its human victims too. 
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It is this feature of the case and their powers of reproduction that has aroused 
the scientific world to try and discover some more distinctive agent for ridding the 
world of so dangerous a foe. 

But to illustrate more fully what is being done to combat the evil, I cannot do 
better than auote from Mr. W. R. Boetler’s article “Microbe v. Rat.” He says: 
Already Zuscnlag’s dream of a world’s war against the rat is in a good way to become 
an actual fact. The profound interest awakened in the rat problem by the dis- 
coveries of Neumann and Danysz and the resolute action taken (mark the word) by 
the German and Danish Governments have given a new impetus to the old-fashioned 
crusade agaipst rats by traps, ferrets and pwsons. In addition to the great efforts 
made by the Pasteur Institute to popularise the use of its bacteriological preparation 
there are now over a dozen countries where Neumann’s bacillus — in the form of a 
dough which has been treated with a culture of bacillu8-™is employed in enormous 
quantities, and the number of rats slain by both preparations every day must in the 
aggregate amount to hundreds of thousands. Against the tremendous power of 
multiplication possessed by the microbe (amounting to many millions of descendants 
at the end of twenty-four hours) the rat, with its progeny of eight hundred in a 
year from one pair has no chance of recruiting its thriving ranks. The author says 
the tragedy— from the rat’s point of view — in this terrible war of microbe v. rat is 
that the rat itself is fated to help the vast armies of microbes to victory. 

1 don’t think it is necessary to enter into further details of how the infection 
is spread — interested readers must find out this for themselves. All 1 wish to 
establish is that in view of the great peril that threatens us, science has opened her 
doors of knowledge, and it is for us to avail ourselves of her researches. 

Whether these representations are true or false, where life an^l property are 
involved to such an alarming extent, it is for the Government to investigate and put 
these discoveries to the test. No matter what the state of our finances are, it would 
be far more economic than to wait until we are visited by the plague or some other 
foul disease when in a state of panic, as has happened before, we are apt to spend 
a lot of money that might be avoided. 

I am sorry to take up so much of your space, but the importance of the subject 
demands it. However, i would only say that owing to the great mortality of our 
feline friends in the Peninsula which is becoming endemic, rats and other vermin 
are very much on the increase, particularly in woods and coppices where there is 
plenty of cover, and in some instances have become so daring in their depredations 
as to kill well-grown chickens. Therefore, apart from the human danger, it beiomes 
absolutely necessary that some kind of action should be taken either jointly or 
severally to minimise the evil. — Yours, etc. 

E. R. BllADFlKLD. 

Tantallon House, Rondebosch, November 6th. 


Queen Bee. 


To the, Editor J AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL. 

Sir, — I wish you would be so kind as to give me information through your 
Journal about the queen of bees^ of if any of your* readers would undertake 
to do so, I would also be much obliged. 

How does the queen exist? As we all know, all animals have a male and a 
female sex. It is, however, maintained, and it has also been proved, that she is 
the mother of the bees, but where is the father? 

Apart from the queen, we have also two other bees, the small one or working 
bee and the drone; of course they have their existenc*e from the same mother bee; 
and this appears to me rather strange. 

1 would like to have information about it. 

8 . 8 . 8 . 

Bietpoort, 26th November, 1906. 

These queries were all fully eimlained in recent issues in the excellent contribu- 
tion of Mr. H. L. Attridge on “ South African Bee Keeping.”— Ed. 



NOTES ON THE WEATHER OF 
OCTOBER, 1908. 


By Thomas W. Reks, B.A., LL.M., Assistant Secretary to the Meteorological 

Commission. 

A normal mean atmospheric pressure, an exceedingly cold snap and heavy rains 
in the first week of the month — whereby much loss of stock was occasioned, — a general 
excess of rainfall, more snow than usual for the time of year, winds of greater fre- 
quency and strength than the average, a considerable number of frosts -though not 
severe--" were the leading features of the weather of October. 


Division. 

: 

Mean 
Rainfall 
i (1908), 

i 

i Mean 
! No. of 
j Days. 

1 

Average 

Rainfall 

(1891- 

1900). 

Average 
No. of 
Days. 

j Actual 
Differences 
j from 

1 Averages. 

I 

1 Percentage 
Differences 

1 from 
Averages. 

i 


Inches. 

- 

Inches, j 


Inches. 

Per cent. 

Oape Peninsula 

8-65 

1 10 

2*78 i 

8 

+0*87 

+ 31 

South-West 

reo 

7 

1*78 ; 

(> 

—0*07 

— 4 

West Coast 

0*4(5 

8 

0*80 ! 

4 

—0-34 

— 42 

South Coast 

;V0n 

12 

2*26 

8 

•4-2 ' 8u 

4-124 

Southern Karoo 

1*82 

1*> 

0*91 

4 

4-0*91 

4-100 

West Central Karoo ... 

1*02 

4 1 

0-C2 

2 

4-0*40 j 

4- 6.^, 

East Central Karoo ... 

1 *(18 

<; 

U*(5(> 

3 

4-1*02 1 

4-155 

Northern Karoo 

0-41 

2 

0*78 

2 

—0*37 1 

— 47 

Northern Border 

o-os 

i 

0*62 

2 

—0*54 I 

— 87 

South-East ... 

4-79 

12 ; 

2*45 

8 

+2-34 1 

4- 9.') 

North-East ... 

ri2 


1-51 

4 

—0-39 1 

— 26 

Kaffraria 

5 • 89 

18 , 

2-64 ! 

S : 

+2'7o ! 

4-104 

Basutoland 

8-r>o 

7 

2*34 ! 

(i 

-hl-l6 j 

4- 60 

Orange River Colony... 


... ‘ 

1*42 j 

3 1 


... 

Durban (Natal) 

8-n 

21 

4-46 

... j 

+3-C5 j 

4“ 82 

Bechuanaland ... 

0*o4 

2 

104 

4 

— 0T,0 1 

— 48 

Rhodesia 

0*50 

4 

0*72 

3 

—0-2^ j 

— 30 


Prrripifafioii. — The rainfall during the month amounted on the mean of 377 sta- 
tions to the large amount of 2*70 ins., falling on 8 days, being 0*80 in. or 42 per 
cent, above the normal. There was a general increase in the amount recorded com- 
pared with the previous month, although there was an actual deficiency as against 
the average over the West ('oast. Northern Karoo, Northern Border, Bechuanaland 
and Rhodesia, and a very slight deficiency over the South-West. The excess of rain- 
fall was greatest over the East Central Karoo (155 per cent.), South Coast (124 per 
cent.), Kaffraria (104 per cent.). Southern Karoo (ICfo per cent.), South-East (96 per 
cent.) and Durban (Natal) 82 per cent. The only divisions having a rainfall of less 
than one inch were the West Coast, Northern Border and Bechuanaland. Summaris- 
ing the monthly totals it ia found that only 17 stations reported “Nil”; 14 had O'Ol 
•^*10 in. ; 48 had 0'll-~0-50 in. ; 41 had 0 51—1 in. ; 78 had 1*01—2 ins. ; 39 had 
2*01 — 3 ins. ; 42 had 5 01— 4 ins. ; 34 had 4 01— 5 ins. ; 20 had 5 01 -6 ins. ; 17 had 
6*01 — 7 ins.; 13 had 7*01—8 ins.; 6 had 801 — 9 ins.; whilst 8 had more than 9 ins., 
viz., Evelyn Valley (King William’s Town), 20 09 ins. ; Port St. John's, l4*69 ins. ; 
Hogsback (Victoria East), 11*48 ins.; Bayeza (Umtata), 10*88 ins.; Port Alfred. 
iO'Slins. ; Wolfridge (King William’s Town), 9*^ ins.; Cwebe (Elliotdale), 9*35 ins. 
iind Blaauwkrantz (Knysna), 023 ins. On subjecting the maximum daily falls to a 
0iiniUr scrutiny, it is found that, speaking generally, the rains were moderately heavy 
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and continuous, a fact which must have been extremely beneficial to the farming com- 
munity. Thus of the 367 stations furnishing details, and excluding the 17 stations 
with no rainfall, 118 had 001— 0'50 ins. ; 12b had 0*51—1 in.; 93 had TOl — 2 ms. j 
11 had 2*01 — 3 ins. ; leaving two with maximum daily amounts of over 3 ms. Thew 
were Evelyn Valley with 3*44 ins. on the 21st, and Hogsback with 3T9 ins. on the 
6th. Thunderstorriu were slightly more numerous than during the previous month, 
193 occurring on 25 days of the month. This class of storm was of daily occurrence 
from the 1st to the 7th, and and from the 16th to the 31st. They were most wide- 
spread on the 1st, 2nd, 5th, 21st and 29th, particularly on the 21st. Hail fell at 35 
stations on 11 days, chiefly on the 5th and 29th. Snow fell at 27 stations on 6 days, 
principally on the 5th. 8ome of these storms were severe. At Barkly East, on the 
5th, it was “heavy”; at Tent Kop (Maclear), on the morning of the 30th, the snow 
covered the ground to the depth of 3 ins., and at Qacha’s Nek (Basutoland) the 
snow on the 1st was over 6 ins. deep. At the Hon. G. H. Maasdorp s farm, Winter- 
hoek (Graaff-Reinet) there was snow lying on the ground to the depth of 2^ ins on 
the 6tn. Half-way between Graaff-Reinet and Murraysburg it was 2 ft. thick, the 
Karoo bushes being covered. 

l^emperature, (Hand, and H ind.— The month, as a whole, was exceptionally cool, 
the mean temperature (60*0^) being 3*2*'’ lower than the average. The mean maximum 
(70*1^) was 5*6^ and the mean minimum (49*9'^) was 0 9^ lower than the average. 
The mean daily range was, therefore, only 20*2^^, or 4*6“ less than usual during 
October. The highest mean temperature was at Heme Fountain (73’7‘^'), and the 
lowest Disa Head (Table Mountain) with 50‘6^. The highest and lowest mean 
maximum were also respectively at Hope Fountain and Disa Head, the former being 
87*8'^ and the latter 56*3^. The highest mean maximum was also at Hope Fountain 
(59*6°), and the lowest mean maximum at Hanover (39 2°). The mean of the highest 
readings was 86*2°, this amount being 2*2° lower than in the corresponding month 
last year, and only 3‘2° more than last month. The niean of the lowest readings 
was 40 4'^, or 2*1° more than in Octolx;r last. The mean monthly range was therefore 
45*8°. The highest temperatures of the month for the month were 99 0° at Kimberley, 
on the 16th; 96*2° at Hopetown on the 17th ; 96*0° at O'okiep, Queenstown and Hope 
Fountain, on the 13th, 15th and 20th reswetively ; and 94 0° at Port Nolloth, Storm's 
River and Mount Aylilf, on the 9th, 17th and 15th respectively. The lowest tem- 
peratures noted for the month were 30*0° at Hanover, on the 6th and 7th ; 31*8° at 
Cathcart, on the 8th; 32 0° at Teyateyaneng, on the 6th; 53 0° at Kururiian and 
Hopetown, tlwjfoi^ier on the 6th and the latter on the 7th; 33*1° at Kimberley, on 
the 6th, and o4’5° at Aliwal North on the 8th. It will thus be seen that the extreme 
monthly range was 69*0°. The day temperature during the first half of the month 
were generally above the average, whilst the night temjH^rature during the same 
period were usually below the average. The warmest days were usually thos<^. of the 
9fch, 13th, 14th and 15th, and the coldest mornings those of the 6th, 7th, 8th and 
30th. Frosts reported from 19 stations on 11 days, chiefly on the Stb, 6th and 

7th. The mean amount of Cloud was exceedingly high, being 53 per cent., which 
amount is 11 per cent, more than the normal. The proportion of sky obscured ranged 
from 17 per cent, over Bechuanaland to 65 |>er cent, along the iSouth Coast. Tbe 
sky was most obscured at Port St. John’s (80 i>er cent.) and least at O’okiep (9 per 
cent.). Fogs and Mists were reported from 18o stations on each day of the month, 
mpst numerously on the 12th, 13th, 22nd, 28th and 29th. The mean Wind-forra 
during the month was 2*15 on the Beaufort Scale (1 — 12), corresponding to a mean 
velocity of 13*76 miles per hour. The month was unusually windy, particularly from 
the 2nd to the 8th, and again from the 23rd. to the 25th. The wind was strongest 
over the Cape Peninsula, South-West, South Coast and Kaffraria, and of least force 
over the Southern Karoo, Northern Karoo and North-East. The prevailing morning 
winds were South-Ilasterly at Port Nolloth, South-Westerly at Dassen Island and 
Cape Point; Easterly at Danger Point; Westerly at Cape Agulhas; North-Westerly at 
Mossel Bay ; thence Westerly along the coast to Port St. John’s, and South-Westerly 
at Durban. In the interior the wind was usually Westerly or f^uth- We. 5 t€rly, except 
at Kimberley and O’okiep, where it was Northerly ; *«nd at Murraysburg and Umtata, 
where it was Southerly. The wind attained the force of a (iah. at 63 stations on 
19 days, principally on the 6th and 26th. Hot Winds were reported from 6 stations 
on 4 days. Duststorms occurred at 14 stations on 8 days. From Bulawayo it is 
reported that the worst duststorms ever experienced visited the town on the 5th. 
The rains during the month have been of inestimable value to the farmers. IJnfortu- 
nately at the beginning of the month, they were accompanied by very strong, (’old 
winds. The heavy rains and the cold weather at this period caused considerable 
loss amongst small stock— more particularly lambs. At Lemoenfontein (Beaufort 
West) a loss of 125 shorn Angoras occurred on the 5th on account of the rain and 
cold N.W. aud 8. W. winds. On the same date it is reported from Hopewell 
(Queenstown), Lady Frere (Glen Grey) and other places that sheep and cattle had 
died in large numbers on account of the sudden snap of cold weather at that time 
At Tent Kdp (Maclear) and other places the losses were also severe. 
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OBSEKVER8’ NOTES. 

Groot Draken stein. The first half of the month v^as dry and warm; the latter 
half was most unusually cold, with frequent light rains and much cloud. Most 
of the rain came from the W. and S.W., and thrice from S.E. Mean tempera- 
ture OT^ below the average. RainfafT 184 ins. below the average (3T8 ins.). 

Bird Island. — This has been an exceptionally rough month — gales, plenty of south 
and south west winds, with very high rough sea. 

UiTKNHAOE. — Rivers moderately Hooded ; some damage to potato crops by continual 
rain; veldt in good condition. 

Kokstad {(>oyfe). — Cold rains with snow opened the month an 1 caused great losses 
in stock; fortunately no severe frost followed. The mean monthly temperature 
was considerably Ik'Iow the average for October, and was even low'or than that 
for Heptember. 'fhe weather ha.s been very (hangeable. alternating cold rains 
with hot wiruhs. Several casi's of jmeumonia in town. 

VliDCirTBAAR (Wellington). A very rool Octola-r The cool weather has kept back 

trees and vines, and the fruit crops ^ which will be a good all round one will 

be late this season. 

Hloemhof (Oraaff Reinet). 'J'his part of th(‘ district came off very badly. Total 
rainfall for the months 4 83 ins. No crops or stock to speak of. Dams empty. 

Nkw Hethksda (flriiaff R<‘inel ). In.soi t pests in liu erne and fruit trees in great 
niind)er.s. Watej weak. .Miu h rain wanted. 

Tiiekfontkix ( Hanover'). Shaii) frosts (ice) on 6lh. 7th, 8th, 9th and 26th. Light 
fall of snow od 5th (not measnralile). Half a gale from W. on 18th .and 25th. 

Cold westerly winds f)revailed towards end of month, with blight clear days. 

Jlrought veiy serious. 

Vakkens Koi’ (Middelburgj. S.. S.W. .and W. winds have pi-evailed during the 
month, varied by high hot, dust l.aden X.W. winds. 

Vo.siufuo (V'^idoria W'est). Strong S.W', winds bhiwing sime 1st, Several windmills 
daiiKiged. Very cold ir<jst nearly (‘very night. 

Alexandhia. (hops fine, some arc being reap<'d. 

Huxley Farm (Stuttc’rheim). 'Du* weather this montli was more like autumn 
weather; very few hot days, and the rains bitterly cold. Slock doing well, and 
a good landring season, 

Casti.e Hii.l (Aliwal North), (Jetting very dry. Strong west winds ne.arly every 

day. Locusts gone from the distriit foi’ the pre.sent. 

Hopenvell ((.^iieenvtown). -Very cold weather tlie early part of the month. Great 
losses amongst stock. 

Lady Frerk (Glen Gnw). From the 5th, fanners report that sheep and cattle have 
died from sudden sn.ap of cold weather in large numbers. 

Lat7RISTON (Barkly West). Most extraordinary weather for this time of yeai-. Heavy 
fall of snow, 2 feet deep, in the mountains. 

SuNNYMKADE (Ilonniug Siding). 'Flie we.jther this month has In^en vi'iy disappoint- 
ing; looked well for rain on several occasions, luit turned cold instead. 

Thibet Park ((Queenstown).- Fcarftdly dry, oidy light showers for months, .and 
very often weeks between those light sliowers. 

Vkntekstad.- -Drought continues: crops sutt'ering in consetjuem e. Karmers have or 
are trekking with stoc k for pastines new. 

Kokstad. — ^Heavy losses among slu'cp :nid lambs on account of vc'ry cold rains during 
the first week of the month. 

Setkba. — Cyclone on the 3rd did a great deal of damage to buildings, trees, etc., 
both here and in the neighlxmrhood. 

Tent Kop (Maclear).— The wc*ather fiauu 5th to 7lh killed some lambs in some 
instances 30 per cent, of those born up to that time. The cold weather and snow 
on the 30th also accounted for some, but on the whole the hainbiug season is a 
good one. Crops are well aUvautx'd. 
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Bird Island (Port Elizabeth).— This has been an exceptionally rough month. Gales 
of wind, rain, and plenty of south and south-west breezes, with very high sea. 

Queenstown (Bes wick).— The rainfall for the 10 months of this year has been 9’81 
inches. The average during the past 35 years for the same period is 17*82 inches. 

Carnarvon Farm (Wodehouse). — During the early part of the month, from 3rd to 
the 7th, 1*01 inch of rain and snow was registered. Notwithstanding this amount 
of rainfall, however, the drought is still bad. From the tabulated statement 
appended hereto it will be seen that the rainfall was slightly below the average, 
the number of windy days only one above, the number of frosts one below, and 
the number of cloualess days one above. The average over all has been fairly 
well maintained Most of the fruit in the district was killed by the frosts of 
the 20th and 21st ISeptember. Crops in dry lands are barely alive. Cattle still 
in very poor conditioni Little or no potatoes or mealies yet. Altogether the out- 
look is not bright, although not quite hopeless. 

Cloudless 



Rain. 

Wind. 

Frost. 

Days. 

1901 

2*37 

6 

4 

0 

1902 

0*66 

9 

5 

2 

iga^ 

0*92 

21 

7 

0 

1904 

103 

16 

9 

0 

1905 

1-30 

12 

3 

4 

1906 

2-6;3 

8 

8 

0 

1907 

0 22 

17 

12 

0 

1908 

ri8 

14 

C 

2 
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Statiokb. 

Mean 

Mean 

Monthly 

Abs. 

4 

Abs. 


Max. 

Min. 

Mean. 

Max. 

eS 

P 

Min. 

c9 

P 

Ilo 7 al Observatory 


r»3-2 

01-1 

82-6 

13 

40-5 

IG 

ape Town (8.A.C.) 

«y'4 

52-3 

61-1 

30 -0 

13 

40-5 

31 

„ (City Hospital) ... 

ti7-9 

53-3 

()0'3 

83-0 

13 

43-1 

5 

Table Mountain (DisalHad) 
t, „ (Dtvir^ Peak) 


44-3 

00 -G 

78-8 

13 

30 -.5 

20 

r,2-5 

00-0 

50*0 

82-0 

18 

45-0 

0 

Wynberg 

(IS -8 

r,i-3 

GO-O 

S3 * 5 

8 

44-8 

30 

Qroot Constantia 

07 0 

7)2-0 

.53-5 

73-0 

13 

45-0 

29 

Bishopscourt 

OS-1 

05 ’ .") 

01*8 

82-0 

8 

48-0 

6 

Ceres 

08*8 

48-7 

58-8 

71 -0 

3, 4 A 
10 

3 

42-0 

25 A 20 

Robertson (Plantation) 

72*5 

47-7 

GOM 

31-0 


23 

Groot Drakenstein 

71-4 

50-(‘) 

Gl ■(' 

32-0) 

13 

4i-2 

30 

Elsenberjf (Aiirri. College) ... 

01) -4 

48- 1 

58-8 

90- 4 

13 

35-8 

30 

Danger Point 

04 • 1 

.53-3 

58*7 

74-0 

20 

47-0 

30 

Port Nolloth 

04-2 

4S-.5 

,5(;-4 

34-0 

3 

43-5 

12 

O'kiep 

73 -7 

4 0) • 4 

0)0 -0 

30-0 

13 

30-1 

0 

Storm’s River 

00 • 1 

47-0 

.50-0 

34-0 

; 17 

33-0 

24 

Port Elizabeth (Harbour) ... 

07*2 

.54-4 

00*8 

70-0 

3 

43-0 

26&31 

Cape Agulhas 

(W-K 

.54-0 

53-4 

70-0 

18 

4;4-0 

30 

Heidelberg 

72 (i 

.51 - 1 

01 -s 

87-0 

3 

42-0 

20 

Cape 8t. Francis 

(i.OO 

. 54-0 

53-8 

72*0 

3 

45*0 

3 

Van Staadon’s 

0.%' 7 

;51-8 

58-8 

84-0 

10 

43-0 

' 8 

Uitenhage 

71*4 

.51-3 

oro 

30-2 

3 

40-4 

8 

George (Plantation) 

ovo 

.50-3 

57-3 

84*0 

3 

44-0 

31 

Mossel Bay 

07 '2 

.53 -.5 

00-4 

78-0 

:3&20 

17-0 

31 

Concordia (Knysna) 

0(> ■ 3 

.52-2 

.53-2 

82-1 

3 

40-2 

8 

Amalienstein 

T.'i-ll 

47-4 

01 -6 

93-0 

14 

35-0 

1 

Murraysburg 

73-3 

43-8 

.58-5 

' 83*0 

15A 10 

38-0 

.5 

Hanover 

77 0 

33-2 

58-4 

1 83-0 

i 

30-0 

G&7 

Hope Town 

80*0 

48-3 

(14 *2 

9(;'2 

, 17 

33-0 

6 

Kimberley 

S3- 3 

43-4 

00 - 0 

33-0 

10) 

33-1 

' 6 

Sydney’s Hope (Albany) 

0.V3 

18-8 

i 57 '1 

, 85-0 

14 

38-0 

0 

Bedford 

07 -I 

47*0 

57 • 5 

85-0 

ir>&28 

' 37-0 

' 8 

Lovedale 

03-1 

50-3 

00-0 

i 87-0 

27 

1 41-0 

i ^ 

Stutterheim 

07-3 

43-»‘) 

58-5 

i 83-7 

: 14 

37*1 

8 

East London (West) 

07-0 

50-0 

02*1 

' 7(;-o 

: 22 

! ,50-0 

8&3 

King William 8 Town 

71-4 

51-4 

i 01.4 

83-0 

1 27 

41-0 

; 7 

Cathcart 

, 07-3 

41-7 

50-3 

^ 88-8 

1 ' 

i 31-8 

8 

Evelyn Valley 

, 02-4 

4 . 5-5 

63-3 1 

1 77-0 

! 27 

: 35-0 

: 8 

Aliwal North 

: 7i>-7 

45-2 

' 01-0 

' 30-0 


1 34-5 

: 8 

Rietfontein(Alivval North) ... 

71-3 

4.5-0 

.58-4 

j 80 * 3 

! 15 : 

35 • 0 

8 

Kokstad (The Willows) 

70 -U 

10-1 

58-0 

: 83-3 

! 15 

1 34-6 

3 

Port St John’s 

7i-;> 

;58'0 

04-8 

83*0 

1 2.5 

5 1 * 0 

jOAlO 

Umtata 

70-3 

.51-4 

00-8 

; 83-0 

1 25 

1 40-0 

1 3 

Main 

08-8 

48-3 

1 58-3 

1 80-2 

: 18 

; 37*0 

1 1 

Mount Ayliff 

72-3 

.50-3 

. 01 - 0 ' 

! 34-0 

! 15 

i 33-0 

0 

Tabankulu 

08-4 

1 48-7 

58-0 

i 30-0 

! i-'> 

1 I 

0 

Queenstown 

74-8 

i 48-5 

, 01-0 

■ 36-0 

15 

37-0 

8 

Teyateyaneng 

73-1 

j 40-0 

53-5 

! 83-0 

i 17 

32-0 

: 0 

Kuruman 

: 83-2 

40 -.5 

; 04-8 

1 91-0 

i 

ill, 13, 
jU&28 

33-0 

5 

t 

Hope Fountain 

87-8 

j 53-0 

73-7 

30-0 

1 20 

j 40-7 

10 

Means 

70-1 

1 lit -9 

! 60-0 

80-2 


40-4 


Extremes 


i 

i ... 

33-0 

io 

1 30-0 

j 6A7 
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CAPE PENINSULA : 

INS. 

Royal Observatory (a) 1 2 in, gauge 

2*1)2 

Cape Town, Fire Station 

2*20 

Do, 

South African College 

217 

Do. 

Molteno Reservoir ... 

2*2(5 

Do. 

Platteklip 

2 . 81) 

Do. 

Signal Hill 

2*48 

Do. 

Hospital 

I • 1)1) 

Sea Point, 

The Hall 

2*22 

Do. 

Attridge 


Camp’s Bay 

... 

2 21 


Table Mountain Disa Head 

Do. Kasteel Poort ... 

Do. Waai Kopje 

Do. St. Miohaers ... 

Deyil’s Peak Blockhouse ... ii‘7 l 

Do. Nursery ... IP 72 

Do. Lower Gauge 

Woodstock, The Hall ... 2 • 4l> 

Do. Municipal Quarry ... 2*27 

Do. do. Niphor’s Shield 14 *90 
Newlands, Montebello ... IPH,*) 

Claremont, Carrigeen 
Bishopscourt ... ... 2*80 

Kenilworth ... ... 3 *01 

Wyn berg, St. Mary’s ... 4 *(»2 

Groot Oonatantia ... ... IP 71 

Tokai Plantation ... ... IP to 

Plumstead, Culm wood ... 2*22 

Muizenburg (St. Res.) ... r) ih; 

Pish Hoek 

Simon’s Town, Wood 
Do. Gaol 

Cape Point ... ... l OS 

Blaauwberg Strand ... 

Robben Island ... ... 1 07 

Durban ville 

Maitland Cemetery ... ... 1-80 

Tamboers Kloof ... ... 2*82 

Woodhead Tunnel ... ... P78 

Lower Reservoir, Table Mountain 2 • 12 

II. SOUTH-WEST : 


Eerste River ... ... 1 * ot; 

Klapmute ... ... 1*41 

8teUenbo.soh, Gaol ... ... rOo 

Somerset West ... ... 2 ()r> 

Paarl ... ... I -20 

Wellington, Gaol ... ... 1*02 

Do. Huguenot Seminary 
Groot Drakensteiii, Weltevreden 1 24 
Porterville Road ... ... 0*50 

Tulbagh ... ... 0*07 

Ceres Road ... ... 1*20 

Kluitjes Kraal ... ... 1*00 

Ceres ... ... i-HO 

The Oaks ... ... 0*07 

Bawsonville ... ... 1*23 

Caledon 

Woroester, Gaol ... ... 2*04 

„ Meiring ... 

„ Station 

Hex River 
Be Dooms 


SOUTH-WEST (contlnutd) 


INS, 

Karnmelka River 



Lady Grey, Div. Robertson 



Robertson, Gaol 


1*20 

Do. Govt, Plantation 


('•97 

De Hoop 


1*52 

Montagu 


2*13 

Danger Point 


1*75 

Vygebooms River ... 


2*29 

Elgin Plantation 


4*54 

Elsenberg Agricultural College 

1*22 

Berg River Hoek 



Wemmer's Hoek 

... 


Roskeen 


2*95 

Vruchtbaar 


1*11 

WEST COAST : 

Port Nollotb 

... 


Do. (Lieut. Barber) 


0*07 

Anenous 

... 

0*32 

Klipfontein 


0*22 

Kraaifontein 

. . . 

0*20 

O’okiep 


0*15 

Springbokfontein 

... 

0*24 

Concordia 



Do. (Kraphol)... 


0*15 

Garies 


0*28 

Lilyfontein 

Van Rhyn’s Dorp ... 




0*17 

Clanwilliam, Gaol ... 

... 

0 * 21) 

Do, (Downes) 



Dassen Island 


0*4«5 

Kersefontein 

... 

0*42 

The Towers 


0.(58 

Abbotsdale 



Malmesbury 


0*81 

Piquetberg 


I * 25 

Zoutpan 



Wupperthal 


0*12 

Welbedacht 



Hopeficld (Gaol) ... 


0*41) 

Algeria (Clanwilliam) 


0*92 

Cedarberg (do.) 

SOUTH COAST : 


0*79 

Cape Agulhas 


1*14 

Bredasdorp 


2*54 

Swellendam 


5*24 

Potberg 

«*. 


Zuurhraak 



Grootvaders Bosch ... 


7*05 

Heidelberg 


2*75 

Riversdale 


4*05 

Melkhoutfontein 



Vogel Vlei 


1 *47 

Geelbek’s Vlei 



Mossel Bay 

... 

2*89 

Great Brak River ... 


4*58 

George 

... 

5*44 

Do. (Plantation)... 

... 

6*15 

Woodifield (George) 


0*08 

Ezeljagt 

»•» 


MUlwood 


7‘5l 
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SOUTH OOA.ST (con.) : 

INS, 1 

VII. EAST-CENTRAL KAROO : 

INS. 

Sourflats 

4-1)0 

Buffe's Kloof 

I-IK 

Conoordia 


Aberdeen, Gaol 

2-lG 

Knysna 

:4 47 ' 

Do. Bedford ... 


Butf el’s Nek 

7-0)> 

Corndale 


Plettenberg^ Bay 

ID) 

Aberdeen Road 


Harkerville 

(» • 711 

Klipplaat 


Forest Hall 


Winterhoek 


Blaaowkrantz 

1) • 2:1 

Klipdrift 


Lettering^ 

■ s:i 

Kendruw, Holmes ... 

1-48 

Storma River 

2 17 

Do 

1 -48 

Witte Els Bosch 

s * :v.) 

Gr.'iuff-Rcinct, Gaoi ... 

1-98 

Humanadorp 

.“>‘77 

Do. (Eng. Yard) 

1-82 

Cape St. BVancis 

7 •07 

Do. (College) 


Hankey 


New Bethesda 

1 * .50 

Witteklip, Sunny side 

K- 1 \ 

Roodebloem 

1'18 

Van Staden’s, Intake 

c,-7;i 

Glen Harry 

0'8t> 

Do. On Hill 

7 • )‘.2 

Wellwood 

0-79 

Kruis River 


Do. Mountain 


Uitenhafce (Caol) ... 

i-;i7 

Bloemhof 

0-7.5 

Do. (Park) ... 

1 • 21) 

Jansen ville 

0-G9 

Do. (Ingfffi) ... 

1-22 

Patrysfontein 


Armadale (Blue Cliff) 

Dunbrody 

2-1- 

Bethesda Road 

Afrikander’s Kloof ... 


Port Elizabeth (Harbour) 

ipr.s 

Roode Hoogte 

0-);4 

Do. (Victoria Park ) . 


Toegedacht 

1-28 

Do. (Walmer Heights) 

Klipfontein 

1-41 

Shark’s Rivier (Nursery) 


Cranemere 

2-08 

Do. (Convict Station) 

Taukatara 

Centlivres 

1 -(n; 

Pearston... 

Darlington 

Walsingham 

l-GG 

Edinburgh (Knysna) 


Arundale 

Doornbosch, Zwagershoek 


SOUTHERN KAROO : 


Middlewater 

1 28 

Verkeerde Vlei 


Somiu-set East. Gaol... 

4-79 

Bok Rivier 

Triangle 


Do. Do, College 
Longhope 


Touwb River 


Cookhouse 

2-83 

Do. (D.E. Ollice) 


Middleton 


Pietermeintjes 


Spitzkop, Graaff-Reinet 

1-70 

Grootfontein 

Ladismith 

l-2() 

Bruintjes Hoogte 

2-88 

Amalienstein 

2-2) 

VIII. NORTHERN KAROO : 


Seven Weeks’ Poort... 


Calvinia ... 

... 0-02 

Calitzdorp 

I'll) 

Middlepost 


Oudtshoorn 


Brandviei 


Vlakte PlaaiH 


Onderste Dooms 


Uniondale 

2'.*>i'* 

Sutherland 


Kleinpoort 

Glenoonnor 

RustenVrede 

1 - SI) 

Fraserburg 

Scorpions Drift 
Rheboksfontein 

Klein Vlei ... 

... 0-00 

. WEST-CENTRAL KAROO : 


Carnarvon 

... O-Oo 

Matjesfontein 

Laingsburg 

Prince Alla?rt Road ... 


Loxton ... 

Beyersfontein 

Wagenaars Kraal ... 


B'rasttrburg Road 


Brakfontein 

... 0-.5S 

Prinoe Albert 

0-11 

Victoria West 

... 0-0.3 

Zwartberg Pass 

Booi’s Kraal. Beaufort West 

• D.*. 

Omdraais Vlei 

Doornkuilen 


Beaufort West, Gaol 


Britstown 

... 0-00 

Dunedin 

O' IS 

Wildebeestkooij 

... 0-00 

Nel’e Poort 

1-11) 

Murraysburg 

... 0-63 

Camfers Kraal 

l'o:i 

De Kruis, Murraysburg 

... 1-48 

Lower Nel’e Poort ... 


Richmond 

... 0*47 

Krom River 

O-CiO 

DeAar ... 


Baaken’eRug 

1 'or» 

Middlemount 


Willowmore 

0 oC) 

Hanover... 

... 0*28 

Rietfontoin 

0-.‘))) 

1 Theefontein 

... 0-02 

Steytlerville 


! Zwagersfontein 


Lemoenfontein (Beaufort West... 

!•% 

' Philipetown 

0*23 
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Vm. iVORTIIERN KAEOO : iNS 

fiosohfontein 

PetmsTille .** ... 0*00 

The Willows, Middelburg ... 0*10 

Naauwpoort 

Middelburg, Gaol ... ... 0*27 

Do. 

Do, (Government Farm) 

Jackalsfontein ... ... 0*BK 

Eaelpoort 

Plaatberg ... ... <>*23 

Grape Vale, ... ... 0*IS 

Ezelfontein 

Roodepoort 

Groenkloof 

Vlakfontein ... ... 0’7r> 

Vogelsfontein 

Plaatfontein ... ... <>*70 

Colesberg ... ... 0*45 

Tafelberg Hall ... ... 0*25 

Rietbult (Colesberg Bridge) 

Fish River ... ... 0*20 

Varkens Kop ... ... 0*32 

Culmstook ... ... 0 l.'» 

Droogefontein ... ... Oil 

Stonehills 

Cradock (Gaol) ... ... 0*17 

Witmoss... ... ... \'i>7 

Varsch Vlei 

Maraisburg ... ... 0*00 

Steynsburg (Gaol) ... ... o *.*»** 

Riet Vlei 

Hillmoor ... ... o 27 

Quagga’s Kerk 

TarkMtad ... ... 0*04 

Do. (District Engineer) ... 
Drummond Park 

Glen Roy ... ... 1*18 

Waverley ... ... 0*82 

Gannapan 

Monta^... ... ... 0 77 

Grape Vale 

Rietfontein, Cradock 

Sohuilhoek ... ... 0*18 

Vosbnrg... ... ... 0*00 

Zwavelfontein 

Holle River, Colesberg ... 0*00 

The Meadows, Sohoombie 
Hartebeestefontein, Steynsburg . 0*85 

Hotweg Kloof, Cradock ... 1*15 

Loeriesf ontein (Cal vinia) ... *0*41 


IX. NORTHERN BORDER ; 


Pella ... 

The Halt 

Keimoee ... 
Kenhardt 



0*00 

Upington 



0*00 

Trooilapepan 



0*00 

Van Wyk’s Vlei 



0*04 

Pxieska ... 



0*00 

New Tear's Kraal 



0*1.8 

Dunmurry 



0*06 

Karree Kloof 
Griqnatown 


• • • 

0*00 

Campbell 

Douglas ... 



0*06 

Atooe, Herbert 
Hope Town 


see 

0*30 

Oaioge River 

Newlende, Berkly West 


0*09 


IX. NORTHERN BORDER Coon.) IKS. 

BarklyWeet ... 0*10 

Bellsbank ... ... 0*08 

Kimberley (Gaol) ... ... 0*16 

Do. Stephens ... 0*17 

Strydenburg 

Rietfontein (Gordonia) ... 0*00 

Douglas (Vos) ... ... 0*06 

X. SOUTH EAST : 

MelroHo (Div. Bedford) ... 1*59 

Dagga Boer ... ... 2*76 

Fairholt ... ... ... 3*02 

Lynedooh 

Alioedale ... ... 2*37 

Cheviot Fells ... ... 1*88 

Bedford (Gaol) ... ... 4*63 

Do. (Hall) 

l^dney’fl Hope ... ... 4*23 

Cfullendale ... ... 5*04 

Adelaide... ... ... 2*93 

Atherstone ... ... .5*19 

Alexandria ... ... 0*19 

Salem 

Fort Fordyce 
Fountain Head 

Graham's Town (Gaol) ... 6*79 

Do. 

Heatberton Towers ... ... 2*40 

Sunnyside ... ... 6*32 

Vischgat... 

Fort Beaufort ... ... 3*18 

Katberg ... 

Balfour ... ... ... 6*78 

Seymour... ... ... 4*90 

Glencairn ... ... 7*09 

Alice 

Lovedale... ... ... 4*27 

Port Alfred ... ... 10*60 

Hogaback 

Peddie ... ... ... 3*80 

Ezwell Park ... ... 0*54 

Keiakamma Hoek ... ... 5*83 

Cathcart (Gaol) ... ... 1*6.5 

Do. (Foreman) ... 1*77 

Do. ... 

Thaba N’doda 
Evelyn Valley 

Crawley ... ... ... 0*82 

Thomas River ... ... 1*74 

Perie Forest 

Forestbourne ... ... 7*31 

Isidenge... 

Kologha... ... 

King William’s Town (Gaol) ... 3*68 

Do. Do. (Dr. Egan) 4*73 
Stutterheim, Wylde ... 

Do. Bousfield ... 3*62 

Fort Cunynghame ... 

Dohne ... ... 3*09 

Kubueie ... ... ... 3*53 

Quaou ... 

Blaney ... ... ... 2*16 

Kei Road 
Berlin ... 

Bolo ... ... ... 2*79 

FortJaokeon ... ... 8*80 

Proepeot Farm, Komgha ... 
Komgha (Gaol) ... ... 4*86 

Ohiedhumt ... ... 5*64 

East London Wait ... 4*99 
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X. SOUTH-EAST {continued^ : 

East London East ... 

Oata 

Wolf Ridge 
Dontsah ... 

Mount Goke 
Blackwoods 

Albert Vale (near Bedford) 
Huxley Farm (Stutterhci ni ) ... 

Durban (Peddie) 

XI. NORTH-EAST : 

Venterstad 
Mooifontein 
Burnley, Oyphergat... 
Burgbersdorp (Gaol) 

Ellesmere 
Molteno ... 

Lyndene... 

^phergat 
TnibetPark 
SterkHtroom (Station) 

Do. (Gaol) ... 

Rocklands 

Aliwal North (Gaol) 

Do. (Brown) 

Do. (Diat. En^nnoer') ... 

Buffelsfontein 
Hex’s Plantation 
Poplar Grove 
Carnarvon Farm 
Halseton... 

Jamestown 

Whittlesea 

Queenstown (Gaol) ... 

Do, (Beawick) 
Rietfontein (Aliwal North) 
Middlecourt 
Dordrecht 
']^lden ... 

N^itgedaoht 

Hersonel... 

Lady Grey 
Lauriston 
Lady Frere 

Contest (near Bolotwa) 

Sterkspruit 

Doomkop 

Avoca, Barkly East... 

Keilands... 

Palmietfontein 
Barkly East 
Blikana ... 

Glenlyon... 

Rhodes ... 

Ghiteehead 
Clifton vale 
Albert Junction 

Queenstown (Dis. Eng’rs Office) 

Hughenden 

Glenwallaoe 

Indwe (District Engineer’s Office) 
Beneonvale Inst., Hersohel 
Cathoarti Queenstown 
^ Btormbei^ Junction... 

Royal, Div. Albert ... 

B roughton, Molteno 
Hbpowell, Imvani ... 

Sunny Meade, Div. Albert 
Castle Hill, AUwal North 


INS. ] 

XII. EAFFRABIA : 


INS. 

1 

Ida, Xalanga 

••• 

3-34 

! 

Slaate, Xalanga 

... 

4-89 


Cofimvaba 

... 

4*02 

, 

Tsomo ... 

... 

2*91 

j 

N’qamakwe 

... 

5*03 

6-48 = 

Main 

... 

8*40 

2-2H ; 

Engcobo... 

... 

4*42 

2-8K 

Butter worth 

... 

4*60 

2-22 

Woodcliff 

... 

8*98 


Eentani ... 


7*29 


Maclear ... 

... 

8*68 

O.IK 

Idutywa... 

Bazeya ... 

... 

10*88 

1*44 

Willowvale 

... 

7*60 

M ount Fletcher 

... 

3*84 

0 • 1 .“i 

Somerville, Tsolo 

... 

1*87 

0 • 85 

Elliotdale 

... 

5*68 

0*22 

M’quanduli 

Matatiele 

... 



Umtata ... 


4*69 

0*84 

Cwebe 


9*35 

1 

Tabankulu 

... 

7 -.58 


Mount Ayliff 

... 

5*62 

0-9 ) 

Kokstad ... 

... 

8*94 

1 81 

1)0., The Willows 

... 

4*81 

Seteba 

... 

4*87 


Flagstaff... 

... 

8 14 


Insikeni ... 

... 

4*9!i 


Port St. John's 

... 

14*69 

1*18 

Kilrush, Sneeze wood 
Umzimkulu 

... 

5*21 

0 ' 20 

Mandileni 

W’anstead 

... 

4*28 

0*40 

Cedarville 

... 


1*41 

Tent Eop, Elands Height 

... 

4*89 

Umzimkulu (Strachan) 


5*96 

0*95 

Waterfall Farm (Kokstad) 


6*84 

1 18 

Elton Grange (Mount Currie) 


3*72 


XIII. BASUTOLAND : 

Mafeteng 


2*49 


Mohalies Hoek 

... 

2*92 

\ *57 

Maseru ... 

... 

2*78 

1 *28 

Teyateyaneng, Berea 

... 

3*29 

I *98 
209 

Moyeni Quthing 



Qacha’s Nek 

... 

6*04 

1 *8H 

Leribe 

... 


1*75 

Butha Buthe 

XIV. ORANGE RIVER COLONY 
; Bloemfontein 



1*52 

1*49 

XV. NATAL : 
i Durban, Observatory 


8*11 

XVI. TRANSVAAL : 
Johannesburg 

1 XVII. BECHUANALAND : 
Taungs ... 

... 

0*48 


Vryburg... 

... 

0*04 

0*20 

Mafeking 


2*29 

1*89 

Setlagoli... 

... 

0*88 


Kuruman 

... 

0*00 


Zwartlaagte 

Masilibitsani 

... 

0*13 

1*50 

2*00 

1 XVIIl, RHODESIA : 

1 Hopefountain 


0*75 

Rhodes Matoppo Park 

... 

0*26 

0*28 

0*57 

; XIX. DAMARALAND: 

Walfish Ba«>.' 





DEPARTMENTAL PUBLICATIONS. 


The follownig Departmental Publications are obtainable on application to the Ctm- 
trailer of Priniintj and Stalioncri/, (Jape. Town. Except in the case of those specially 
priced in the list the charge is 3(1. each, post free in South Africa. Tliose publications 
marked * are obtainable in Dutch. 

AgrlOUlture. — Artificial Grasses and Fcxlder for IStock (6d.); Ensilage; Treatment of 
Cereal and other (^h'ops (6d.); *Wheat Production in Australia, by Halse and 
Visser (Is. 6d.); Hop Cultivation; *Brak Land in relation to Irrigation and 
Drainage; ^Culture and Curing of Turkish Tobacco in Cape C.olony; The Velvet 
Bean; Potato Diseas<! ; Scheme of Manurial Experiments; Sundry Forage Crops for 
trial in Cape Colony; Salt Bushes; Tobjicco Culture (P. Bornerni.sza) ; Cultivation 
of Tobacco in the Colony (K. Schenck) ; *The Piocess and Appliances for the 
flue-curing of Tobacco; * Wheat Production in Australia (A. (L Mncdonald) 
(Is. 6d.); Ensilage or the Preservation of Green Fodder; Destruciion of Prickly 
Pear, experiments upon; *('ulture of Tobacco in the Kat Jtiver Valley. 

Dairying! -Dairying (6(1.) ; *Dairv Industry in Great Britain (6(1.); Beady Bee koner 
for Cream Testing (Is.); “Cheddar Chees(^ Making, K. Silva Jones; “Dairy Indus 
try in Denmark. 

CntOinolOgy! “-Locusts and their Destnution {6d.); Caterj)il]ars destroying Trees: 
Codling Moth in Madeira Fruit; “Codling Moth; Kniit Fly; Fumigation Sup- 
plies; Methods of Locust l)e.stni( tion ; IVar »Slug, Paris Green (luse<t Notes); 
Remedy for Mest Wurmen; “Spray INimp Xot(^s; JBa-ently introduced Boirr- 
Beetle ; Scale Insects on Ornamental Trees and Plants; New Oak Tree Pest; 
Nurseries Inspection and Quarantine Bill; Wjittle Jbig Worm; Bordeaux Mixture ; 
Deaths Head Moth Superstition; Anthracnose in Constantia ; Antestia Fruit Bug; 
Another Introduced Scale Pest; The Fruit Moth; Snails and t-aterpilhirs in 
Lucerne; The Brazil Fruit Fly Parasite; “Cyanide Gas Remedy for Scale Insects; 
Gas Treatment for Scale Insects; “Two Fruit Tree Beetles. 

Forestry! — Fore.stry (6d.) ; British National Forestry; Botanical Ol)servations on 
Forests in Eastern Pondoland ; ln(lig(‘nous 'rimbers of the Cape ; Misu.se of Coal 
and the Uses of Forests; Tree Planting f(U’ Timber and Fuel: “Tree Planting 
for Farmers. 

Horticulturs. — Netting for Fruit T’rees; “Fruit Culture in the Gandoos Biver Valley; 
Marketing of Fruit; The Olive at the Cape; Fruit Culture in Argentina; Vege- 
tables for Exhibition; “Citrus Culture in the Cape Colony; Treaties on ('iirus 
Culture from Seed to Fruit - “Fruit IVee Pruning; “Fruit from Orchard to Buyer; 
White Mulberry in Cape Colony. 

Veterinary and Animal Industry.- Arsenite of Soda Dipping Mixture; Horse Sick 
ness; “Poisoning of Stock; Persian Sheep and Heart water; Bois or Paapjes ; 

Indigestion and Diarrluea in Calves; Husk, Hoose or Parasitic Dis(*ase of the 
Lungs of C'attle, etc.; “The Eye and its Di.scases ; “Bedwater, Texas Fever or 
Tick Disease; “Glan(l(^rs; “Animal (kistration ; “Preventivi^ Inoculation f(jr Bed- 
water; “Abortiem in Cattle; “Rindenpest in Su\jlh Afric'a; Stvfziekte and Lam 
ziekte; “Fluke or Slak in the Liver of Sh(H^p; Belwater in Cattle; “Anthrax or 
Miltziekte and Quarter Evil or SfK)n.sziokte ; “Preventive hioeulation against 
Miltziekte; “O8teo-Poro.sis ; Cirrh(;sis of the Liver in Stock; “Retention of the 
F(»tal Membrane or Afterbirth in Cows; (Castration of Ostriches; Stijfziekte, 
Lamziekte or Osteo Malacia and Paraly.sis; (’astration oi Animals (the Horse); 
“Lungsickness of Cattle, Contagious Pleuro-Pneumonia, etc. ; “Swine Fever, Hog 
Cholera or Pig Typhoid ; Notes on the Co Relation of several Diseases 0(‘curring 
among Animals in South Africa; Castration of Females and Animals other than 
the Horse; Dr. Kohlstixk’s Report on his Rinderpest Investigations at Kim- 
berley; Professor Koch’s Report on his Rinderpest Investigations at Kimberley; 
“Poisoning of Horses by Ornithogalum-Thrysoides or Chinkerinchee ; Horses 
suitable for Military Re(piirenient.s ; Ticks and African Coast Fever; “Liver 
Disease in Calves; Lampas; Swine Fever; “Tuberculosis and the Use of Tuber 
culin; “Lungsickness in Cattle; “Treatment for Worms in Domestic Animals; 
“Malarial Catarrhal Fever in Sheep ; “Inoculation agaiirst Rinderpest ; “Miltziekte 
en Sponsziekte; “Heartwater; ^Anthrax, Charbon, Miltzbrand or Miltziekte j 
“African Coast Fever, with description of Dipping Tank. 



DEPARTMENTAL PUBLICATIONS. 
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Vitloulturo. — Viticulture and Wine Making (6d.); ^Manufacture of Dry Wines in 
Hot Countries ; ^.Reconstitution of Phylloxerised Vineyards (Is.); *How to treat 
Wine ('asks; The Making of Wuie and its Bye-Products (6d.); *, Report on Failure 
of Hanepoot drapes on Anieiican Vines; drafting of American Vines; Vine 
Culture as exemplified at the Paris Exhibition; Wine Making, Further Notes on, 
by d. J^aine. 

Miscellaneous. ^Poultry in iSouth Africa; Fertility of some (.kdonial Soils as In- 
tluencod l\y deological Conditions; ^Mining Jjaws; The ]*rotection of Trout; 
Trout and ('arp Breeding and Stocking of Streams; *Locust Birds and Locust 
Poison; Land Laws of Cape Cedony ; Rainfall of South Africa; Game Seasons; 
Transvaal Plard Import Regulations; Preservation of (lame in (Jape (.k)lony ; 
The Ocean and its Resources ; Possible New Industries for Cape Farmers (6d.) ; 
Arsenate of Lead; Hlcpharis Capensis; ^Method of Preserving Fish by Smoking; 
*Monsonia. Cape (hue foj- Dysentery. 


APPLICATIONS FOR AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYMENT. 


Youth, inexperienced, now in England, is desirous of obtaining employment on a farm 
in this Colony. Reply to A. Pearson, \X De Lorentz Street, Cape Town. 


Employment on a stock farm wanted for the puri)Ose of learning. Willing to be 
apprenticed. Rejdy E, S. Amrott, P.O. Box 2.'»5, Cape Town. 


Elsenberg student shortly leaving college, having completed his course, is dasirous of 
enaploymt ut as under-manager <m a good stock farm w'ithiri about 100 miles of Cape Town.' 
Would accept a small salary. iSpeaks Dutch lliumtly. About 10, strong, healthy and not 
fif'taid of hard work. Reply Ivor J. Edwards, EDenberg Agricultural College, Mulder’s' 
Vll*i. 


Elsenberg- student, com)>letiug full ccurse at end of session, desirc'S employment on a 
farm (ostricli farm pn*f erred). Would accept a small salary as a beginning. Reply 
Herbert Woof, Elsenberg Agricultural College, Midder’s Vlei. 


Elsenberg student, com))leting full course at the end of the year, seeks employment on 
farm. Fruit or dairying preferred if possible. Reply Bichard B. Cook, Elsenberg 
Agricultural (Jollege, Mulder’s Vlei. 


E. S. Meadows, of Templestowe, Mowbray, is desirous of obtaining employment on 
any farm. Is willing to give his services in exchange for board and lodging for a 
reasonable period. 
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ADVXtlTt SEUBKTS . 


MENDELSOHN’S hmous FANMERS’ lever 

> Watch fir ROUSH wrrk. 


25 Years’ Written Guarantee. 



Dust and Damp Proof. Screw Cat-e. 

AS ILLUSTRATED. (IN TWO SIZES). 


Silvarold' • ^ 17 6 Post Free 

to any 

Sterling Silver « 42/« Addre**. 


Mendelsohn*e, to xrrovo the quality and 
value of this Watch, will t-tmd you one on 30 
Days’ Free Trial. Write for Magnificent 
Illustrated Catalogue of Watch k:s and 
Jkwki-I.kiiy, sent Post Free. It costs you 
nothing and will save you Pounds. 




Mendelsohn’s are the Largest and CHEAPJiST 

Hoithe ill Africa for JEWELLERY, WATCHES, 

Special Notico — xhiK VVjitoh ih i 

the best on the Market. A watch ELECTRO-PLATEDWARE and SILVERWARE. 

similar to those advertised at 20/ 
can be had from Mendelsohn’s! 

at 12/6 Post Free. 





F103.—18ct. Gold set. .1 1 104,--9ct. Gold Broocfi, assort d 
Diamonds, 40 /-, 60 /-, Designs, 5 /-. 

84 /- 5 / 5 /- to £ 15 . 


FlOo.-ltIct. Gold Secret 
P}otto Rings, set Diamonds, 
50 /- find 60 /-. 



F'lOf —Electro Silver Tea Sets, Trays, Ac.- Coffee Sets, Ac. in large variety. 
— Particulars on application. 


I. MENDELSOHN & CO., 


WHOLESALC A RETAIL 

JEWELLERS & WATCH MANUFACTURERS 


73, Burg Strumt, BARE TOWN. 

D«pt. F4. (a Room fpom Control rira atotlon). 
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« REDUCTION IN RRICE.” 
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Cure and Preventative 

FOR 

WIRE WORM 

In SHEEP and GOATS 

AND 

PREVENTATIVE FOR TAPEWORM IN LAMRS. 



Bert Bowkers Cure. 

TRADE MARK. 
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2 
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AT 1 -AST! 

I GERIAIN and SAFE CURE and PREYENTATITE 

FOR WIRE! WORM IN SHEEP. 


Discovered by a South African Farmer. 

A Powder Dose that has stood a three years’ test, and proved absolutely rigfht before 

offered to sheep farmers. 


The cost is 2s. per lb., sufficient to dose 64 fuil grown or 90 
sheep of mixed ages. 

Invest the trifle and save your sheep from this fatal disease, It is also a sure preventa- 
tive for “ Geel Ziekte.” 


All orders and enquiries receive the prompt personal attention of the 
Proprietor and Manufacturer^ 

Ms W. GRADWEIil^c 

WOOBIiAKDS, 




CURRENT MARKET RATES (WHOLESALE) OF AGRICULTURAL PRODUCE. 



A blank space denotes “ no transactions." • Colonial. t Frozen- 


PRODUCE. MARKETS. 


C;.APH TOWN 


Mr. R. Muller (fVodiirr* |)ej)firt?n(‘iU) report .'s for the month endin}^ \oveiiil>er 30th: 

O'druh Fvdthirs. Supplie.s hnve rome forward freely, and all ^ood quality has 
met with an active demand. My advices trom London are that, althouj^h a large quan- 
tity has heen (atalogued, prices are steady and good com])elition prevails. In our 
local Market, all goofl (piality has shown an upward lemh'ncy, Imt < ommon goods 
create little sympathy. 




A 

s. 

d. 



d. 


£ 

s. 

d. 


s. 

d. 

Super Primes 


1.') 

0 

0 


0 

0 

Floss ... 

0 

r> 

0 

1 

ir> 

0 

First, ordinary 

to 







Long Drabs 

2 

0 

t) 

.1 

10 

0 

Super 


10 

0 

0 

14 

0 

0 

Medium Drabs 

(» 

la 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Seconds 


.5 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Short to Medium 

0 

r. 

0 


la 

0 

Thirds 



0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Flo.ss ... 

0 

r, 

0 

1 

15 

0 

Femina Super 


10 

0 

0 

ir> 

0 

0 

White Tails ... 

1 

0 

0 

2 

10 

0 

Do.. Second.s 

to 







Goloured Tails 

0 

.a 

0 

1 

10 

0 

Firsts 


:i 

10 

0 

q 

10 

0 

Chicks... 

0 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

Byocks (Fancy) 



0 

0 


0 

0 

Sjiadonas 

2 

0 

0 

;i 

0 

0 

Long Blacks ... 



10 

0 

7 

0 

0 

inferior Black and 







Medium Blacks 


I 

10 

0 

:i 

0 

0 

Drabs, short to 







Short to Medium 


0 

10 

0 

1 


0 

long 

0 

0 

r> 

1 

10 

0 

Wool, The 

Ivondon 

Sah 

\s 

OpClUMl 

on 

the 24th ult. with s})irited 

( ompetition. 


prices advaming from 5 percent, to 1\ per (ent. 'Phis news was not unexpected, and 

anticipating it. our l((al Maiket has heen tiiiniu’ during the past week or two. Tliere 

ha.s In'en animat(‘d cianpet it ion for all par( <*ls showing good yit'id. Long Wools and 
La?nhs alike sharing the attention of huyt'is. Lalvinias may ht* (juoted from 5,id. 
to 6^(1. ; Karoos, tiaun h^^d. to 7,jd. ; R(;gge\elds. from 6^d. to 7^d. Super t'aledons 

up to 8d., according to (pjality an<l (lunlition. Wasty lots receixcd more restricted 

attention. 


Super long Grass Veld 
Po. Karoo 

MeiRnm 

f-hort and inferior ... 


s. d. 

7 

O.t 

o r 
0 :u 


s, d. p. d. s. d. 

(t S Wool for Washing ... ... 0 41 0 5^ 

0 7 1 Snow-w hite Super to Extra 14 17 

(t 'y\ Do. Ordinary ... 1 1 14 

1 Fleece Washed ... ... t) 0 0 1) 


Mohair The Market is steady. Business was moiT' or less ( ontined to long- 
stapled Firsts and Kid.s of fine (piality, and in the.se a cousiderahle turnover has 
taken place in Bradford. As in Wool, so in Mohair, (piality is the •-ifir (jua non: 
hut perhaps this is rather more pronounced in Mohair, for tpiality guarantees the 
price, heiause this is ruled hy the counts ot yarn t(^ Be s))un out oi it. 



s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

Firsts, Summer 

... 0 

S.i 

0 

11 

Kids ... 

... 1 


1 


Seconds 

... 0 

5 

0 

6 


I s. d. a. d. 

I Winter ... ... ... 0 7 0 8^ 

i Do. Kids 0 11 11 


Hiden and The Market is strong. Prices have advamed to 9d. for Heavy 

Goats, to Id, for Light Goats, and to 2s. for Butcher (’apes; other sorts remain 
unchanged. Hides are in good reipiest, and there is an upward tendency. 
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B. 

d. 

s. 

d. 


s. 

d. 

B. 

d. 

Long woolled Skins 

... 0 


0 

H 

Goat, heavy to light 

... 0 

9 

1 

1 

Short 

... 0 

H 

0 

3| 

Sundriei ... ... 

... 0 

0 

0 


Shorn 

... 0 

n 

0 

3 

Angoras 

... 0 

0 

0 


Bastards 

... 0 

2i 

0 

Hi 

Sundried Hides ... 

... 0 

5 

0 

n 

Cape Skins, each ... 

... 1 

(1 

2 

0 

Baited 

... 0 

H 

0 

6 

Do., cut, each 

... 0 

0 

1 

0 

Wet 

... 0 


0 

Hi 


PORT ELIZABETH. 


Messrs. John Daverin & Co. report under dale Noveml)er 27th : — 

Ofitrich Feathers . — The market was heavily supplied this week with a good 
average assortment. (Wipetition was active, and full prices were paid for all de- 
scriptions. Out of hand little or no business has been done. The London Sales 
open on Monday next, and the result is looked forward to with much interest by 
both buyers and sellers. The total quantity’ sold on thf* public market this week 
amounted to £16,021 16s. 2d., and weighed 5,902 lbs. 9 ozs. 


£ 

s. 

d. 


£ 

8. 

d 


£ 

p. 

d. 

£ 

p. 

d. 

Primes ; Extra Super 


Special Prices. 

Blacks: Long 

3 

0 

0 

to G 

10 

0 

Good to Super ... in 

0 

0 to 25 

0 

0 

Medium 

1 

0 

0 

M H 

0 

0 

Whites : Firsts ... 10 

0 

0 


15 

0 

0 

Short 

0 

5 

0 

,, 0 

17 

i\ 

Seconds ... 5 

0 

0 


9 

0 

9 ; 

Wirey 

0 

0 

3 

„ 0 

0 

G 

Thirds ... 0 

10 

0 


3 

10 

0 

Floss 

0 

5 

0 

M 1 

7 

G 

Feminas: Super ... 10 

0 

0 


15 

0 

0 

Drabs: Long... 

1 

5 

0 

H 

10 

0 

Firsts ... 7 

10 

0 

n 

11 

0 

0 

Medium 

0 

12 

G 

O 1 

10 

0 

Seconds ... 3 

10 

0 

It 

7 

0 

0 

Short 

0 

2 

G 

M 9 

7 

G 

Thirds ... 0 

6 

0 

II 

3 

0 

0 

Wirey 

0 

0 

3 

.» 0 

0 

G 

Greys ... 2 

0 

0 

It 

0 

10 

0 

Floss 

0 

5 

0 

o 1 

10 

0 

Fancy 3 

10 

0 

II 

8 

0 

0 

Spadonas : Light 

0 

5 

0 

M H 

10 

0 

Tails : White 0 

10 

0 

II 

2 

15 

0 

Dark 

0 

2 

fi 


0 

0 

Light 0 

10 

0 

II 

1 

15 

0 

Chicks... 

0 

0 

3 

O 0 

2 

0 

Coloured & Dark 0 

1 

0 

II 

0 

15 

0 








The following may 

be 

quoted 

as 

the 

approximate ( nrit nt 

values () 

f unsorted 

parcels, per line 




















Wbif (*s. 


Fern ill as. 



Superior pluokings 





I'H 

(» 

0 to .C9 0 0 

£5 

10 

0 to £<> 

10 

0 

Good Average lots 





7 

0 

0 to H 0 0 

4 

10 

0 to 5 

10 

0 

Poor Average lots 





5 

0 

0 to 0 10 0 

2 

10 

0 to 3 

15 

0 

Common lots, stalky, narrow 

and 










discoloured 





3 

10 

0 to 4 10 0 

1 

10 

0 to 2 

10 

0 

Toils. 





Blacks. 

Drabs. 




Spadonas. 

p. d. 8. 

d. 



8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 8. d. a. ( 

d. 


8. 

d. 

8. 

d. 

Good ... 15 0 to 20 

0 



17 

(\ to 27 

f> 12 6 to 15 

0 


15 

0 to 30 

0 

Average ... 9 0 to 12 

() 



15 

0 to 17 

0 7 OtolO 

0 


7 

G to 12 

G 

Poor ... 5 0 to 8 

0 



10 

0 to 12 

1 G 5 0 to 7 

6 


2 

G to 

5 

0 


It will be understood that for Special Lots, these quotations may be exceeded. 

Wo(d . — The London Sales opened on Tuesday last, our cable reporting prices 
fully 6 per cent, higher. This advance has been discounted here already, but the 
news has had the effect of giving more confidence, and a fair amount of business 
has been done in the open market at prices fully up to those paid last week, while 
in gome instances the prices paid for super wools, noth grease and scoured, were 
decidedly in sellers’ favour. The most important transactions in the open market 
during the week were our sales of 750 bales, which included] amongst other iar^ 
parcels, a fine clip from the well-known fioc’ks of the Smartt Syndicate, of Ercil- 
doune, Britstown, which comprised 101 bales. The wool was well-grown, of 
superfine quality, and very carefully got up, and the price obtained was an extreme 
one. We also sold a specially fine clip grown by Mr. John of Highlands, for 

which we obtained the ton price paid this season. On the public market yesterday 
a fair quantity was offered, prices showing no change. 
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BENNIE & COMPANY, 

Produce Merchants, 

Forwarding and Commission Agents, 

MARKET STREET, KIMBERLEY. 

OOMSiaMmEMTS of Produce, Fruit and Live Stock received and 
sold on the Market, or out of hand, to best advantage, followed 
by prompt remittance. 

FORWARDING to any part of the Country carried out, with all 
expedition. 

PRODUCE of all Kinds bought for Cash, Large Stocks held in our 
Stores. 

BONE MEAL. — We have been appointed Government Agents for 
Kimberley District, Large or small quantities can be supplied 
to Farmers at cost price. 

CORRESPONDENCE INVITED. 

TnUgrams: BUNNIM— KIMBERLEY. P.O. Bax 39. 


FARMERS* 

BEEHIVES 


Requisites. 

Large atocK of 

Bee Keepers’ Requisites. 


Wax, Sections, Veiis, Gages, etc. 

INCUBATORS — **Tamlins,” all sizes. 


CARTRIDGES and all kinds of Ammunition. 


Special Line— AIR RIFLES, accurate at 25 yards. 



Famous 

* DUIKER ' 

Rifles and 
Sporting 

GUNS. 


WOODHEAD, PLANT & CO. 

strand Street, CAPE TOWN. 
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Ssowwhite, Extra Superior ... 17dto 18d 

Do. Superior I6d „ IB^d 

Do. G-ood to Superior... 15d „ ir>Jd 

Do. Inferior Faulty ... 13d „ l4d 

Grease, Super Long, well-con- 
ditioned, Grassveld^ 
gr<r^ (special clips) ... 7d „ 7^d 
Do. ^ do, do. ... 6d „ (4d 

Do. do. Karoo grown 

(special clips) (i^d ,, 71d 
Do. do. do. ... 5jd „ (>)d 

Do. do. Mixed Veldt... 6.]d „ <‘4d 

Do. Light, faultless, medium 

Grassveldt grown ... r)^d „ (id 
Do. do. Karoo grown 5id „ (id 

Do. do. short, do, 4 id „ 5d 


Grease, Coarse and Coloured ... 

LJd 

to 3d 

Scoured do. do. 

2d 

„ 3p 

Basuto Grease, short 

od 


O.R.C. Grassveldt Grease, long 



& well-conditioned 



(special clips) 

fid 

„ 6}d 

Do. do. do. ... 

b\d 

» Bjd 

Do. do. medium grown, 



light, with little 



fault 

r>d 

„ 5 id 

Do. do. short, faulty & wasty 

4 id 

„ 6d 

Do. do. Karoo grown, long k 



well-conditioned ... 

5|d 

„ (id 

Do. do. medium grown, light 



with little fault 

4d 

4i«i 

Do. do. short, faulty and 



wasty... 

Id 

.. m 


A/ fJiair r -Thify marked lontiiiues steady, and a fair aii»ount of business has been 
dune in the open market, c hietly in Winter Hair at S^d., Winter Kids at 15d. to IS^d., 
and mixed O.R.(’. lots at S^d. The general tone of the market is healthy, and we 
hop© soon to be alt)le to report a more general demand. On Tuesday’s publie 
market a fair quantity was offered, prices showing no ( hange. 


Sup^ Kids Kiid to 17id 

Ordinary Kids and Stained ... 12d „ 13d 

Superior Firsts, special clips lid „ lid 

Ordinary Firsts lOd „ lo^d 

Short Firsts and Stained ... 9d „ 9.]d 

Superfine Long Blue O.R.C. 

Hair 1 Id „ 1 1 id 


Mixed O.R.C. Hair (average) 8d to 9d 

Do. very mixed ... (Hd „ 7id 

Seconds and Grey r)d „ fid 

Thirds ... 4d „ 4d 

Winter Kid«», special clips ... 12id .. 13d 

Do. good ordinary ... lid „ lljd 

Winter Hair Hd „ S^d 

BasutoHair H^d „ Bid 


~ Sk-ht.'^' are firm. Sheepskins in bundles at S^id., and J’elts at S^d. ; (.’apes 18d, ; 
duinagod, 5d. each; Goatskins 12d.. damaged, 6d. j)er lb.; Angoras 6id., Shorn 5d., 
damaged 5id. per Ib. ; Springbok, 8d. each: .lohannesburg Sheep. 4Jd. ; Goat, 7^(1.; 
Angoras. 42d. 

Uidix. -Siindiied, 7j^(l. : damaged, b^d. : Salted. 6^(1. ; damaged, h^d. ; Thirds, 

5i<l. 

Uonix. v^d, each all round. 


EAST LONDON. 

Messrs. Maieomess and Co., Ltd., report for (he month ending Noxember 30th : — 

U’ory/. -Wednesday, 4th November, 1908, can be looked upon as a verv important 
day for the Produce community of our city in that hy its l>eirig the flay whereon 
the first public auction of wool was held in East ]..oridon. It marked the beginning 
of a new era in the annals of our Wool Trade. These Sales have since been, and 
will be, carried on weekly until further notice. In the light of siihsefiiient events 
the establishment of Public Sales must be considered a great success, as the following 
figures will show : — 

In the First Sale 2,000 bales were offered of which 8o0 were declared sold. 

„ Second „ 2,400 „ „ „ „ „ 1,700 „ „ 

„ „ Third „ 2,800 „ „ 2,100 „ „ „ 

: „ „ Fourth,, 3,(K)0 „ „ „ „ „ 1,80(1 „ „ 

Most of the unsold Wools were sold after dose of Sale.s by private arrangement. 
For the first Sales in December nearly 3,900 bales have been catalogued. The success 
of the Sales is principally due to the active demand which had set in during the 
month, consequent upon the restoration of confidence in the Wool Trade, as, in 
consuming centres, opinion seems to be gaining ground that the 1907 wave of de- 
pression has passed off, and a revival in trade can be looked for. Superior Skirted, 
well got up, and bright (dean Wools have again enjoyed , special favour, which can 
also be said of the nice clean light Native Wools. Another feature of the Sales 
has been the keen competition for fine Long Clips of sound, even staple, fully 12 
months’ growth. Whilst the desire to have Wool has also caused heavy Wools to 
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be Bold in fair quantities, yet the competition for the3e has not been nearly ^ kecm 
as for all Super and Light-conditioned Wools. How Wools will fare at- Public Auc- 
tion in a bad and weak market is another question, and has yet to be experienced. 
Up to the present the result has been most favourable. 

Average values made in Sales are as follows : — 


Super Long KafF, Farmers Grease, Super Hoggetts well skirted 

• •• 


9id to 10|d 

»» V >f ?i 

1> 

Long 12 months Grease, well skirted ... 


8id „ 

9|d 

„ Short „ „ 

n 

well skirted 



7id „ 

m 

>♦ U »» M 


unskirteil 




62d „ 

7id 

Average Kaffrarian ,, 


12 months Hoggtets Skirted 



8d „ 

9d 

»» M n 

M 

Long Greasi*, Skirted 



7|d 

8|d 



11 11 

Unskirted ... 



fiid „ 

74d 

M 11 n 


0 months Grease, Unskirted 



6d „ 

fijd 

We quote further : 








Super Snow- whites, dry, bright 


14d to UAd 


Average do. 

little yolky, ding 

y 

V2^d 

„ im 


6 months 

1 2 months 


6 months 

12 months 

Grease. 

Grease. 


Grease. 

Grease. 

Aliwal 4d 

to tfd 

4 Jd to 5id 

Queenstow n-T arka- 





Burghersdorp, Heavy 

etad, Light Blue 

4id to 

fi^d 

fifd to 64d 

Red 4d 

n 4id 

4:](i „ r>|d 

Cathcart ... 

6id „ 

fi^d 

fi|d „ 

74d 

Burrfhersdorp, Bluish 

Stutterheim 

fi!<l 11 

fid 

fid „ 

7d 

Storm berg ... t^d 

„ r>d 

5 Id „ d\d 

Oll.C. 





Dordrecht, according 


Northern, according 




to quality & 


1 

to quality «fc 




condition t^d 

„ 5d 

5j[d „ fid : 

condition 

.1 

5fd 

11 

U 

Latly Grey do. t^d 

,. 5pi 

5d „ 7d 

Ri ddersbu g do. 

4d „ 

4|d 

fid ,, 

fi^d 

Barkly East do. l^d 

„ 5id 

5pi „ fid ; 

Wepener do. 

4d „ 

4 Ad 

fid ,, 

6d 

Elliot do. 4 pi 

„ Hd 

r>^d ,, fijd 

Rouxville do. 

4d „ 

4 id 

fid „ 

fipl 

Molteno, Heavy 

Zas’roD do. 

4dd „ 

fid 

fid „ 

fiid 

Reddish 4d 

„ 4id 

fid 

Philoppolis do. 

4id „ 

fid 

fid „ 

5id 

Molteuo, Super Blue, 



Native Giease. 




Light 4 pi 

1, r>id 

5id „ ^d 

Transkei average 


fiSd to 52 d 


Queenstown -Tarku- 


Do. Superior Light 

fid 

„ 6Jd 


stad, Heavy Retl 1 pi 

„ 4 pi 

fifd „ 5:]d 

Basuto ... 


fid 

„ 6Jd 



In addition to the Public Auctions , Sales of Wool by Private Treaty have been 
fairly large, and fully 5,000 bales must have changed hands in this manner. We 
reckon at least 15,000 bales of Wool were sold here in November. 

Mohair has not undergone any change since last we wrote. Although there has 
been some enquiry, very little has changed hands as holders are very firm in their 
asking prices and will not concede anything. 


Super Long Blue, of 12 months : Basuto Hair 

growth lOidtolld ; Dockings 

Average Long Blue, of 12 i Genuine Winter Kids .. 

months growth ... ... ttpl ; Good Winter Hair 

Good XiOng Blue, Kempy . . . Od 


S^d to 81d 
3d „ 6d 
12d 
8id 


Hid€$ were inclined to go weaker at the commencement of the month, but the 
general revival of business seems to have given these an impetus too, and we can 
now moke 7id. — 7Jd. for Sun-dried; b^d. — 6|d. for Ury-salted. 

Skttp^kins are firmer in sympathy with Wool and, when in good condition, have 
made up to 5d. — S^d. for Good Long j8ound Merino Woolled Skins; 3|d. — 4d. for 
all Seconds and Transkei parcels. 

Goat and Angora Skins are firm, and likely to continue so ; lid. — ll^d. for Goat 
skins; 6d.— ^d. lor Angora skins; 5d. each for Damages. 

Homa, 2d. to 4d. each, according to size and quality. 


0 



AGRICULTURAL SHOW SEASON, 1909. 


FIXTURES AND DATES. 

The following dates have been arranged for the Agricultural Show 
Season of 1909 : — 

Paarl ; Thursday, Januaiy 21. 

Stellenbosch : Thursday, January 28. 

Bober tson: Wednesday, February 10. 

Malmesbury and Piquetberg (at Malmesbury): Wednesday, Feb. 17. 
Queenstown: Wednesday and Thursday, February 17 and 18. 
Aliwal North : Tuesday and Wednesday, February 23 and 24. 
Western Province (Rosebank) : Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, 
February 23, 24 and 25. 

Cathoart: Wednesday, February 24. 

Molteno: Tuesday and Wednesday, March 2 and 3. 

Caledon : Wednesday, March 3. 

Middelbur^: Wedn^ay and Thursday, March 3 and 4. 

King Wilham’s Town and East London (Combined Show at King 
William’s Town): Wednesday and Thursday, March 10 and 11. 
Wodehouae, at Dordrecht: Wednesday, March 17. 

Cradock : Tuesday and Wednesday, March 16 and 17. 

Grahamstown : Thursday and Friday, March 18 and 19. 
Bloemfontein: Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thursday, March 16, 17 
and 18. 

Port Elizabeth : Tuesday, Wednesday, Thursday and Friday, March 
23, 24, 25 and 26. 

Oudtshoom : Wednesday and Thursday, April 7 and 8. 

Further dates will be published as they are fixed. 



MrAIINtNQ.~^The Farmer's or Working Han's 
Watch oivertlsed hy others at 17/6 is not the 
SAME as ours. We win if SPBOiAiXTUesIred 
supply sliullar cues at 


WATCHES 

roK iroiWM ¥miut, 

Oir FHIIERS’ Watch 

IN TWO 81Z1B8. 

AS: ILLUSTBATED ; 

Duet and Watertight Silveroid Caeea. 

PHoe 20 h 

20. YEAR GUARANTEE. 


Same Watch with nou-maKuetio moTement. 
price 29/-. 

In Sdid SilTtr Oamb, M/- 

Other Watohee, Jewellery and 
. Fancy Goode of erery deeeription 

llluitratid QOalogwt (otw 3000 jtlhutratUm*} 
free im application. 


WOLF BROTHERS, 

SPECIAL DEPT., 

VholeMle and Ratall 

iiidi Maniftclinis nd Jnriihn, k. 

84, ADDEHLET STREET 

(Sireot oppovlt. B.llwiO' Stattao) 

Mrt. ft, BarHn^ SriM^ ^#if T^lf< 
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RBOOBD FOR NOVEMBER, 1908, AND TOTALS TO END OF NOVEMBER— 








Total per Pen 







to date. 

Pen 

No. 



Pullet 

No. 


Weight 

026. 



Owner. 

Breed. 

Eggsi 

Eggs. 

Weight 

028. 

11 

S. Smith 

Silver Pencilled Wyandottes 

41 

3 







42 

15 

23H 






43 

12 

21 tV 






44 

18 

31 

261 

441A 

12 

(Vacant). 


... 


... 



13 

S, Smith 

Brown LegrhornH 

49 

21 






50 

16 

29tV 






51 

21 







52 

12 


325 

698A 

14 

Clifford Hoole... 

Black Minorcas 

53 

21 

40tb 






54 

19 

26 A 






55 

12 

1 






56 

15 

28yV 

467 

801 A 

15 

S. Smith 

White Leghorns 

57 

23 






58 

18 

mu 






59 

14 







60 

20 

mu 

47(; 

87044' 

16 

S. Smith 

White Leghorns 

61 

19 

31 A 





62 

22 

37 * 






63 

20 

39* 






64 

18 

3It'» 

464 

8J6|g 

17 

W.K. Allen ... 

White Leghorns 

65 

19 

i 31 





(•6 

17 

1 37A 






67 

19 

i 38A 






68 

18 

1 3'-Ml 

339 1 

„j 

6734{ 

18 

S. Smith 

White Wyandottes 

69 1 

15 

27(1 






70 1 

13 

: 22A 






71 ! 

15 i 

32H 






72 1 

10 i 

19 

324 

617A 

19 

R. W.Hazell ... 

Blue Andalusians ! 

73 

21 j 

•I'A 





1 

1 

74 

20 

36A 





1 

75 ! 

18 1 

33A 

1 






20 j 


389 1 

744/, 

20 

Clifford Hoole... 

Brown Leghorns j 

77 

21 i 

3”iV 

1 




78 

14 ; 

26A 

24H 





i 

79 

13 t 

1 





80 

16 

29ti 

406 

72»A 

21 

R. W. Hazell ... 

White Wyandottes 

81 

12 i 

24/, 





82 

Dead j 






83 

12 ! 

2441 






84 

15 j 

2744 

256 

605/; 

22 

8. Smith 

White la Bresse 

85 

12 1 

21 A 






86 

« 1 

14A 






87 

12 1 

2148 






88 

« 1 

14* 

300 

534A 

23 

jR. J. Williams 

Black Minorcas 

89 

17 

mi 






90 

22 







91 

12 

24n 






92 

12 


218 






BREEDERS’ DIRECTORY & FARMING NOTICES 


AdvertiBementii under this heading are inserted at the rate of 30 words for MB. 6d., (minimum 
charge) per insertion, and 6d. per line of approximately six words above that number. Payment 
must aocpmpany Order. Cheques and P.O.O. to be made payable to the CENTRAL NEWS AGENCY 
125-127, Long Street, Cape Town, to whom all communications should be addressed. 


OSTRICHES. 

8PB0IAL8 ONLT.—Oboice pairs, 2 years’ old 
£60 to £100 per pair. Younger birae at lower 
prices. — F. W. BAKER, Laughing Waters, 
WlUowmore. 

OSTRICHES, — Young and old.— For further 
particulars, apply to Mr. R. S. DE VlLLlKRS, 
The Imperial Cold Storage and Supply Co., 
Ltd., Porterville Road. 


pias. 

BERKSHIRE BOARS.— Pure bred. Ages two to 
fifteen months. Bred by Charles Leonard, 
Esq. on his well known “Gloria” Estate— For 
further particulars, apply to Mr. R 8 . dk 
V iLLiERB, The Imperitu Cold Storage and 
Supply Co,, Ltd, Porterville Road. 

I’URE BRED BERKSHIRE PIGS.— Prize Win- 
ning Stock. Boars and Hows, £3 each. Also 
Buff Ondngton and White Leghorn Poultry'. 
—Apply Manager, Maitland River Farm, 
Green Bushes Hotel, Port Elizabeth. 


CATTLE. 

FRIESLAND BULLS, bred from the best 
IMPORTED stock, from a few weeks to 
fifteen months old.— For further i^articulars, 
apply to Mr. R, 8 . DK VILLI The Imperial 
C;old Storage and Supply Co. Ltd., Porterville 
Rond. 


GENERAL. 

PASPALUM GRASS PLANTS.-Strong roots 
per Rail or smaller plants per Post to any 
address. See larger advertisement, page lx. 
this Journal.— A. C. BULLKR, Dwarsriviers 
Hoek, Stellenbosch. 


THE POULTRY YARD. 

BUFF ORPINGTONS, SILVER WYANDO'lTES, 
BLACK MINORCA8, Winners of over 90 
priees. Bred for Utility and Show points. 
PItllets from 10 al >!0 COCKEREL,S from 

7/6. Will improve the table and laying 
qualities of common fowls. Mrs. R. F. Dott. 
Kenilworth, Kimberley. 

HAZBLL, Tregenna, Park Road, Rondebosoh. 
ITizc and utility, AndaiUHians, Brown Leg- 
horns, White and Columbian Wyandottes. 
Two hundred prizes, including Two Gold 
Medals and Three Silver Cups. Have pen 
containing winners last Rosehank I.aying 
Competition. Correspondence invited. 


I WRIGHT BROS., liigblands. Cape. Breeders of 
Black and Buff Orpingtons, white and Part- 
ridge Wyandottes. Black Langshans and 
I Champion Laying White LEGHORNS. Birds 

i for Sale from 10/0 up. Terms Cash. Birds 

' not approved may be retunied. Plea.se Note 

; 400 Birds to seloe’t your wants from. Please 

I mention this paper. 

' WHITE LEGHORNS.— Best American Utility 
I Strains. Settings of Eggs for sale, from pure- 
bred utility White Leghorns, F.O.R., 10/6 per 
setting of 16. Cockerels, 10/- to 20/-. Terms, 
cash with order, Mrs. W. L. STEEL, 
Stellenbosch. 

BUFF ORPINGTONS. — THE FARMERS 
FOWL. 'Ihe fowl that LAYS WHEN EGGS 
ARE TOP PRICE. A 1 TABLE BIRDS. My 
Buffs have unlimited orchard and grass 
run, and are noted for hardiness and good 
laying (lualities. Young stock always for sale 
at very reasonable prices. Ask for inclusive 
quotations; carriage paid to any station in 
I South Africa and AT MY RISK to rail des- 
tination. My list of prizes won at shows all 
over South Africa will convince you that this 
unrivalled Colonial strain of 10 years' standing 
CAN HOLD ITS OWN AGAINST IM- 
PORTED STOCK. Buy hardy Colonial-bred 
birds and save your pocket. Address : A. V. 
BULLER. Dwarsriviershoek, Stellenbosch. 


ANGORA AND MERINO RAMS. 

'fhe follow'ing members of Ihe Bedford C.C- 
Ram Breeder^*' Association will hold Public 
Sales of all Rams they breed for Sale (now 
sold privately on fanii), on the Second 'rivurs- 
day in Septcmfior October, January, Mareb, 
at 11 o’clock, at Bedford : - 
PRINGLE BROTHERS, Gkn 'liiorn, P.O. 
Linton, .Vdelaide. 

C. W. WEBBER. Havelock Holme. i’.O. Bed- 
ford. 

T. W. KINO, Kingsvale, I'.O. Bedford. 

A. A. IIOCKLV. Gullt'ndale. P-O. Bedford. 

W. D. HOCKEY, C mmando, ]*.0. Bedford. 

E. J. PRINGLE. Penderny. P.O. Redfmrl. 
KEITH ROSS. Carver^, B.O. Bedford. 
PAINTER A LEONA hi). Prosi.ect, l*.0 Bed- 
ford. 

Ac.. Ac., Ac. 

All particulars ami Catalogues to be obtained 
trom the above. 

Clients not being able to attend may place 
their ordois with any of the Breeders, who 
(on satisfactory reference being given ), will 
buy for them at the Sale. 

THOMAS WM. KING. President. 

T. C. HALL, Sei rctary. 


IN THE KITCHEN. 

Hich, wholeHome, palate-toiupting soups ; delicious thick Kruvies ; cups 
of invigorating beef tca-BOVHIL will help you to make them all. 

BO VR I L 

Every kitchen should have BOVRIL. 


By Royal Worront to 



Hii Majesty the King. 



Durban, East london, Grabamstown, Stalioubosob 


advertisements. 


Any of iho fi^llowlng Bookm 


The foHowInc are tome useful Afiicuitural Books ; 

Agriculture: (South At'riciin Handbook of) by Prof. F. BlcrHch, Principal 
of Agriculture and Viticulture, with Preftwe by J. H. Overman 
(illustrated) .. .. .. .. .. •• •• I#/* 

Tropical Agriculture. By Nicholls . . . . . . . . . . S/- 

Agriculture (Principles of ). By L. H. Bailey . . . . . . S 6 

„ Fertility of the Land. By ItolKjrt^ . . . . . . • . 6/- 

„ Soils and their Properties. By Fream . . . . . . 2/S 

Soiling Crops and tue Silo. By Bluiw.. .. .. .. 5/* 

Bees : The A.B.C. and X.Y.Z. of Bee-keeping. By A. J. Root . . . . S - 

British Bee-keepers' Guide Book. By T. W. Cowan. Cloth 3/-. Paper, 1/S 
Bee-keeping (Profitable). By Fitleul .. .. .. .. ... 13 

Cattle Breeds and Management. (Housnmn) .. .. .. .. 4/- 

„ Breeding. (Warfield) .. .. .. .. .. .. 10S 

Coffee : Its Culture and Commeirc. By C. G. W. Lock . . . . . . 12 S 

Diseases of the Ox. By J. TI. fiteel. . . . . . . . . 15 - 

Dairy Farm in Australia : A I*ractical Guide for Dairymen, &c. . . . . I S 

Dairy ; Chemistry of Dairying. By Snyder .. .. .. 3,S 

Ensilage: Being some Notes on the construction and Management of the 
different kinds of Silos, together wit h observations on tljo viilue ol 
Silage for Farm Stock. By .1. F. W. (iatberer . . . . . . 2 - 

Farmer's Veterinary Adviser. By J. Law .. .. .. .. 5* 

„ Complete Grazier. By W. Youatt. Now Edition By W. Frenm. 32 S 
Farm : (Book of the). By H. Stephens. .^)th Edition revised in 6 Divisions, 

No. I now ready, each 10/4, or ;t VoK when complete , . S3 - 

Farm Drainage. By H. F. f'reneb . . . . . . . . . . S - 

Form Buildings. By H. 11. Scott .. .. .. ..12- 

Farm Appliances. By G. A. Martin . . . . . . . . . . 2 S 

Farm Crops. By John Wrightson ,, .. .. .. ..21 

Farm Oroiis : Diseuxes and their Remedies. By (inllll bn . . . . 2 S 

Fertilizers. By E. B. Voorhees .. .. .. .. ..4 0 

Feeding Animals. By E. W. Stewart .. .. .. .. ..100 

Forage Crops. Other than GrasHes. By T. Sl)a\v . . . . . . 5 - 

Fruit : Caliiomian Fruits. By Wiekson .. .. .. .15 - 

., Principles of Fruit Growing. By Bailey .. .. .. .. 0 - 

„ Australian Fruit Cultuiist. By Crighhm .. ..12 0 

„ Citrus Fruits and their Culture. By IL U. Ilumo . . . . . . 16 - 

Plums and Plum Culture. By F. A. Waugh .. .. .. ..74 

Gardening (Amateur) Guide for Amateur Gai*d('m*rs in (Jaix* Colony. Bv 

G. B Van Zy 1, F N. A.G.A . 2 0 

„ Vegetable (Principh^ of). By Bailey .. .. -. .. 5 0 

„ Gardeners’ Dictionary Sy.folmson .. .. .. 11- 

Horses and SUihles. By Fifzwygram .. .. .. .. ..3 0 

Horse (The). By Youatt ,. .. .. .. .. .,7 0 

Horse Breaking (illustrated) By Capt. lluyt^s .. ..14- 

Stablc Management. By Capt. Hayes .. .. .. ..14- 

Vett^rinnry Note's for Horse Owners. By (Japt Hayes ..10 - 

Hints on Horses. By Major Young .. .. .. .. ., 13 

Irrigation Fanning. ByL.M. Wilcox .. .. .. .. ..10 0 

Irri^tion and Land Drainage. By L B, Cox . . . . . , 0 - 

Inigation : Water Rights under i he Common Liiw and the Irrigation Ai l 

< No. of 1906). By Sir H. Juta, K.C 30 - 

Manures and Manuring. By C. H. Aiknutn .. . . . . . . 0‘0 

Manures and their U«€SK. By Griffiths. .. .. .. ..2 0 

Manures for Frujt and other Trees. By Griffiths . . .. .. 0 - 

Milk, Butter and Cheese. By J. Oliver . . . . . . . . ..70 

Milk : Its Production and Uses. By E. T. Willoughby T - 

Hheep : VarieticB and Management. By Annatage .. .. 1/3 

Sheep and their Diseases. By Bu«h worth .. .. .. .. 7/0 

Tobacco Culture. By C. Q. W, Ixx^k .. .. .. * .. ISO 

Tobacco Ix*af : Its Culture and 0\in3, By Killikrew and My rick . , .12,0 

Tobacco Culture. By G. M Odium, Department of Agriculture, Rhodesia 

(illustrated) .. .. «. .. .. s>0 

Tobacco Culture. By Orange Judd .. .. . . .. .,. 2/0 

Oonpitte 6«talo(ii» will k* Miit ORATIS m «nMcatl«ii. 


mmgotbbiD a/aiD t§Oboam no 


May bo baO from J, O, JUTA & Oo„ at Oapatown, 



MASSEY 

HARRIS 

HARVESTING 

MACHINERY 


MA88EY-HARR 8 WIDEOPEN BINDER. 


The 

Lightest 

in 

Draught. 



6 feet 
and 

7 feet 
Cut. 


R. M. ROSS & CO., aocnt*. oapr town. 


MASSEY HARRIS-BINDERS. 
MASSEY HARRIS— REAPERS. 
MASSEY HARRIS— MOWERS. 

Also 

Fruit Growers Requisites, 

Spray Pumps. 

Dispar ene which, is a Pure Arsenate of Lead- 
Sulphate of Copper. 

Sulphate of Iron. 


Price List ud CaUloices snt ti ani address. 


R. M. ROSS & CO., 

STRAND STREET, CAPE TOWN. 
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ADVEBTISEMENTS. 


THE 

IIPEIULCOLDSTeUKtSIPnrtll., 

1 M 1 T S X> . 

EXPORTERS OT 

wool., HIDES, SKINS, 

AND 

aiaIa descriptions of produce. 


SHIPMENT to and Sale in all Markets on Owner's 
Account at a consolidated rate. 

LIBERAL ADVANCES made against consignments 
pending realisation, or consignments purchased 
outright for cash. 

ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF FRUIT received, stored, 
shipped to and disposed of in London to the 
best advantage. 

PROMPT DESPATCH guaranteed, and best return 
secured for consignments. 

SHIPMENT FROM Cape Town, Durban, Port Elizabeth 
and East London. ,/ /./ / ) 

PEDIGREE LIVE STOCK. All /classes of Live Stock 
imported through their European, Australian 
and South American Agencies, most moderate 
terms can be secured. 


For furthop partloulaps aiici lopma apply to 

Hn iBiMflal Cill Stinio aid SiHii Caiaaai, UaMai. 

P.O. Box a06, ' ^ T*l<igraphlo A<tdi>«n > "OaVEL," 

. CAftTSiW",, , J 9ApiT0Wflf'^ 







